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PREFACE. 


Bt  the  compilation  of  these  myths,  I  seek  to  make 
more  evident  the  capacity  of  the  Indian  race  for  moral 
and  intellectual  culture. 

The  oneness  of  origin  of  diverse  races  is  not  less  ap- 
parent than  the  singleness  of  the  origin  of  the  rainbow 
light  broken  upon  a  cloud.  The  same  orb  whence  fall 
the  unshattered  sunbeams  upon  the  hill-top  is  also  the 
source  of  the  pageant  of  color  fringing  the  dark  mantle 
of  the  flying  storm.  Diversity  in  unity  is  the  vesture 
of  God,  the  Parent  Enei^  of  the  universe.  Diverse 
races  are  but  the  varying  offspring  of  that  ever  existent 
Life  of  which  the  heavens  are  witness,  whose  measure- 
less heights  transcend  the  limits  of  thought.  Our  earth, 
an  atom  in  shoreless  space,  is  a  laboratory  in  which 
tireless  Divinity  works  with  tmceasing  energy,  kindling 
the  fire  of  souls,  and  informing  with  wisdom  the  com- 
mon dust  thrown  off  the  passing  foot  of  man,  permit- 
ting the  microscopic  particles  to  inhale  that  breath  which 
is  life. 

The  human  race  is  a  product  of  those  processes  of 
Divine  energy  by  which  are  evolved  all  phenomena  of 
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existence,  its  color  and  fonn  being  the  result  of  seg- 
regation and  "elective  affinities/'  as  opalescence  and 
crystallization  of  mineral  substances  are  the  result  of 
chemic .  and  "  natural  selection."  Complex  influences 
meet,  swathe,  and  impress  the  growing  individual,  spe- 
cific character  is  foroied,  special  selection  is  made,  and 
the  law  of  heredity  carries  forward  the  accumulating 
changes,  until  from  a  single  type  diverge  the  many 
varied  species. 

In  the  Indian  race  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  seen 
the  primeval  type  of  man  slowly  emerging  from  a  syl- 
van state,  uninfluenced  by  any  save  the  moulding  pro- 
cesses of  change  and  development  inherent  in  growing 
humanity, — 

"  Hardly  redeemed  from  the  evil  hold 
Of  the  wood  ao  dreary  and  dark  and  old ; 
Which  drank  with  ita  lips  of  leaves  the  dew. 
When  time  was  young  and  the  world  was  new. 
And  wove  its  shadows  with  son  and  moon, 
Ere  the  stones  of  Cheops  were  squared  and  hewn."    • 

At  this  period,  the  Bed  Man,'the  oldest  of  the  brother- 
hood of  men,  —  the  four  races.  Red,  Black,  Yellow,  and 
White,  like  the  four  rivers,  their  origin  in  the  midst  of 
Eden, —  was  gradually  developing.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
when  his  statecraft  is  justly  considered,  witnessed  by 
the  Iroquois  League  ;  his  numerous  orations  in  council, 
equalling  in  beauty  of  expression  and  astuteness  those 
of  the  more  advanced  White  Man;  his  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  laws  of  heredity ;  his  respect  for  the 
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family,  shown  in  a  stringent  regard  for  the  ties  of  con- 
sanguinity, and  the  general  practice  of  the  pairing  form 
of  marriage, — it  may  not  be  too  much  to  claim  that 
he  had  passed  the  barbaric  and  emerged  into  the  semi- 
civilized  stage  of  human  progress.  Simile^  to  the  growth 
of  the  pifion  of  the  foot-hills,—-  the  gnarled  sentinel  of 
those  mountain  fastnesses,  whose  uplifting  lines,  like  a 
grand  crescendo,  sweep  onward  and  upward,  cleaving 
the  sky,  —  the  growth  of  man  is  lost  in  thread-like 
cycles  of  prehistoric  development,  which,  traced  like 
the  vanishing  rings  of  the  tree,  bear  testimony  to  far- 
reaching  changes  of  unrecorded  years.  But  a  sturdy 
progress  is  more  and  more  disclosed  in  the  annals  of 
the  Indian,  as  more  definitely  appear  the  outer  rings  of 
the  mountain  pifion,  when  out  of  an  era  of  extreme 
barbarism  he  entered  one  less  barbaric,  wherein  a  "lan- 
guage was  given  "  and  a  moral  sense  had  its  birth.  The 
Bed  Man  in  the  fourteenth  century,  clothed  in  skins  of 
wild  beasts,  had  emerged  from  a  greater  barbarism. 
From  the  outer  limits  of  savagery  he  had  progressed 
into  a  period  less  animal-like ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  here 
claimed  that  the  Indian  race  is  susceptible  of  that  cul- 
ture which  has  been  gradually  attained  by  its  brother- 
races.  Progress  is  shown  by  history  to  be  native  to  the 
lied  race.  The  intellect  of  the  Indian  has  all  the  grasp, 
aspiration,  and  fidelity  belonging  to. man.  It  has  also 
the  tenacity  of  life  that  belongs  to  an  unmixed  species. 
Notwithstanding  that,  during  the  three  centuries  follow- 
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ing  the  dlBCOvery  and  subsequent  occupation  of  his  coun- 
try by  the  White  race,  there  is  a  record  of  d^radation 
through  the  disintegrating  processes  of  unwonted  influ- 
ences, —  when  the  Indian  suffered  the  opprobrium  of 
undeserved  contempt  for  gross  intemperance,  religious 
apathy,  and  the  extinction  of  that  ambition  which  had 
been  the  sap-wood  and  living  centre  of  his  previous 
growth,  —  it  may  be  safely  prophesied  that  the  Bed  Man 
shall  at  length,  in  the  surviving  remnant  of  Ins  people, 
obtain  his  place  in  the  front  march  of  progressive 
humanity. 

ELLEN  B.  EMERSON. 

BotTOM,  Jan.  10,  ISSi. 
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The  golden  pothegranates  of  Eden, 
To  quiet  its  fever  and  pain."  —  Jx)MOFELLOW« 


III 


The  resemblance  of  superstition,  which  could  not  be  imitated, 
might  be  traced  from  Japan  to  Mexico. "  —  Edwabd  Gibbon. 


''We  most  acknowledge,  the  nearer  view  that  we  take  of  our 
savages,  the  more  we  discover  in  them  some  valuable  qualities. 
The  chief  part  of  the  principles  by  which  they  regulate  their  con- 
duct, the  general  maxims  by  which  they  govern  themselves,  and 
the  groundwork  of  their  character,  have  nothing  which  appears 
barbarous.  .  .  .  The  ideas,  though  quite  confused,  which  they  have 
retained  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  the  traces,  although  almost 
effaced,  of  a  religious  worship  which  they  appear  to  have  rendered 
formerly  to  this  Supreme  Being;  and  the  faint  marks  —  which 
we  observe  in  their  most  indifferent  actions  —  of  the  ancient  belief 
and  the  primitive  religion,  may  bring  them  more  easily  than  wo 
think  in  the  way  of  truth.''  —  Psbb  Charlevoix. 
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CHAPTER  L 


THE  BBEATH-MASTER :  OOD  OF  AIB. 

Ik  the  Far  West  there  is  a  tent  resting  upon  a  lofty 
mountain.  There  dwells  Wahkeeyan.  To  this  tent 
there  are  four  openings,  in  which  are  sentinels  clothed  in 
red  down.  At  the  east  is  a  butterfly;  at  the  west  a 
bear ;  a  fawn  is  at  the  south,  and  a  reindeer  is  at  the 
north.  It  is  Wahkeeyan  who  maketh  the  thunder.^  He 
it  is  that  pierces  the  earth  with  an  arrow,  and  the  waters 
rush  forth. 

Such  is  the  web  of  fancy  woven  by  the  Dacotah 
priest,  in  which  is  his  **  notion  of  God,  the  ideal  reason 

^  Sold  the  celebrated  Shawnne  warrior  Te-eum-ieh,  in  a  npeech  made 
for  the  purpose  of  arousing  the  Indian  tribes  to  war  upon  the  early 
settlers  to  x^revcnt  thrir  nggressions*.  "  Brothers,  the  Qrcnt  Spirit  is 
angry  with  our  enemies ;  he  tpeaks  in  thunder,  and  the  earth  swallows 
their  villages  and  drinks  the  Mississippi.  The  great  waters  will  corer 
their  lands,  their  com  will  not  grow,  and  the  Great  Spirit  will  sweep 
those  who  escape  to  the  hilU  from  the  earth  with  his  terrible  brwih." 
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• 

in  the  soul  of  man,  the  thought  of  man,  the  thought  of 
the  infinite." 

Says  a  distinguished  divine :  — 

Without  a  microscope  a  man  can  think ;  he  can  see  enough 
to  think  accurately.  The  results  of  the  reasoning  of  common 
men  upon  evident  facts  have  not  heen  overthrown  hy  the 
subdividing  those  facts.  Still,  thought  and  plan,  spirit  and 
life,  are  in  that  which  we  name  Nature,  and  there  ia  One  who 
placed  them  there.  ^ 

It  did  not  need  an  instrument  of  science  to  teach  the 
savage  that,  in  the  universe  wherein  he  found  himself,  a 
superior  being  existed,  a  Creator  of  alL  Says  a  writer 
of  the  fifteenth  century :  — 

They  believe  that  there  are  many  gods,  which  they  call 
manioaCf  but  of  different  sorts  and  degrees :  one  only  chief 
and  great  God,  which  hath  been  from  all  etemitie,  who,  as 
they  affirme,  when  hee  proposed  to  make  the  world,  made 
first  other  gods  of  priucipall  order  to  bee  as  means  and  instru- 
ments to  bee  used  in  the  creation  and  government  to  folow ; 
and  after,  the  sunne,  moone,  and  stars  as  pettie  gods,  and  the. 
instruments  of  the  order  more  priucipall.* 

This  chief  of  gods  is  now  thought  to  be  god  of  the 
sun,  and  again  believed  to  be  the  spirit  of  fire,  of  which 
that  planet  is  source.  By  some  writers  he  is  af- 
firmed to  be  the  ruler  of  the  winds  and  god  of  light, 
the  ever-reappearing  day.  In  the  opinion  of  all,  some 
ruling  deity  was  an  object  of  worship  and  reverence  to 
the  North  American  Indian.    There  was  a  conception  of 

1  The  Re7.  Alexander  McKenzie,  D.  D.,  author  of  **  Cambridge 
Sennoni. 

s  Thomaa  Harlot,  15S7. 
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a  supreme  being,  creator  and  ruler  of  the  universe. 
Within  the  spiritual  plane  of  his  mind  there  was  a 
recognition  of  the  author  of  life,  —  a  perception  of  the 
soul  of  lives,  to  whom  prayer  was  addressed  as  author  of 
life,  and  as  the  principle  of  rational  being, — He  who 
could  confer  blessing  and  sustenance.  However  broken 
the  image,  however  dim  this  consciousness  of  the  one  uni- 
versal Lord,  its  prevalence  is  indubitable.  The  Indian's 
legend  and  rite  and  ceremonial  are  its  illustration ;  the 
most  venerable  myths  are  its  witnesses.  The  lesser  gods 
had  a  father-god,  whose  existence  was  disclosed  in  the 
narration  of  their  births ;  an  antecedent  god,  identified 
equally  with  the  god  of  light,  ruler  of  tlie  winds,  and 
spirit  of  fire. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  no  more  adequate 
accounts  of  this  belief;  but,  as  is  stated  by  Dr.  Jarvis, 
"  the  Indians  were  not  communicative  as  to  their  relig- 
ion."^ The  reason  of  this  may  lie  in  the  natural  reticence 
of  his  race,  and  it  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the  spirit 
in  which  his  disclosures  were  met.  It  is  stated  that 
when  an  Indian  affirmed  his  belief  in  Areskoui,  a  Jesuit 
priest,  exasperated  at  the  tenacity  with  which  he  held  to 
the  heliety  exclaimed :  *'  I  believe  your  god  Areskoui  is 
chained  in  hell  by  our  God."'  What  was  deemed  a 
suitable  rebuke  was  doubtless  given  to  the  savage,  whose 
simplicity  led  him  to  asseverate,  on  the  story  of  the 
Creation  from  Mosaic  record  being  told  him:  "It  is 
Atahocan  I  It  is  Atahocan  who  made  the  heavens  and 
earth!"  But  the  god  Atahocan  is,  in  another  dia- 
lect, the  Esaugetuh  JBmissee,  Master  of  Breath ;  and  is  it 
remarkable  that  the  savage  identified  the  Hebrew  crea- 

1  Discoune  on  the  Religion  of  Indian  Tribes. 
*  ReUtioni  de«  Jesuitet. 
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tor  of  the  ''  wind  of  lives "  with  his  god^  the  breath- 
master? 

How  universal  the  personification  of  the  wind  is  am- 
ply shown  by  Dr.  Brinton,  in  his  "  Myths  of  the  New 
World ; "  we  follow  in  his  footsteps  when  we  affirm  its 
prevalence  among  the  American  aborigines. 

Within  and  embodied  by  "this  homogeneous  ether 
which  may  have  been  the  germ  of  the  world/'  ^  is  the 
Indian's  Great  Spirit^  the  Soul  of  lives.  His  tent  is  the 
blue  dome,  and  liis  sentinels  are  clothed  in  scarlet  To- 
gether with  these  are  four  living  creatures.  The  butter- 
fly, a  winged  fragment  of  rainbows  and  ether,  floating 
along  the  sunny  currents  of  air  with  noiseless  wing, 
represents  the  east,  wherein  appears  the  radiant  marvel 
of  the  unmurmuring  wings  of  dawa  The  splendor  of  the 
west,  from  whence  comes  the  terror  of  the  storm,  and 
where  the  powers  of  air  have  their  battle,  is  represented 
by  that  animal  whose  cunning  and  strength  are  the 
theme  of  song  and  mystic  rite,  the  Che-mahn-duk,  The 
fawn  and  reindeer,  the  most  timid  and  nimble-footed, 
complete  the  figure,  in  which  is  typified  those  fleet  mes- 
sengers who  are  the  four  winds. 

This  representation  of  the  god  of  air —  Breath-Master, 
Esaugeivh  Mmissu — must  not  be  called  the  mere  expres- 
sion of  pictorial  thought  To  the  Indian,  he  it  was  who 
was  Creator;  the  breath  of  his  life  and  the  fire  of  his 
heart,  —  the  warmth  of  living,  growing,  expanding,  ever- 
renewing  nature, — had  in  Him  its  source. 
The  symbol  of  this  creative  life-god, 
overruling  all  gods,  is  an  oval  figure,  with 
small  semicircles  at  the  ends  and  sides. 
As  these  semicircles  are  used  in  the  symbol  of  the  sun 

^  Science  of  Thought    0.  C.  Ererett 
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on  either  side,  in  the  position  of  and  to  denote  the  ears, 
the  organ  of  hearing,  I  conclude  these  to  denote  the 
same, — their  distinguishing  feature  being  the  represen- 
tation of  an  omnipotent  sense,  the  ability  to  hear  on 
all  sides. 


o 


The  flrst  derlee  it  the  Indian*!  symbol  of  the  rnler  of  the  winds;  the  flecond,  of 
sptritaal  exlsteaoes,  equally  applicable  to  the  Great  Spirit  and  to  man,  or  to 
star-manittoa. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  FOUR  SPIRITS  OF  THE  WINDS. 

The  Winnebagoe  tribes  of  Indiana  thus  describe,  in 
their  legendary  lore,  the  sentinels  of  the  four  points  of 
the  compass  in  their  respective  placa 

Manabozho  stood  in  the  east,  and  presided  over  the 
winds  from  that  quarter,  and  also  attended  the  sun  in 
its  pathway  along  the  sky ;  Animiki,  spirit  of  thunder, 
stood  in  the  west ;  Menengwa,  represented  in  the  form 
of  a  butterfly,  ruled  in  the  south;  Moho-koko-ko-ho, 
represented  in  the  form  of  an  owl,  ruled  in  the  north. 

Among  the  Chinese  there  is  an  account  of  four  beings, 
stationed  at  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  who  were 
called  by  the  following  names :  North,  Son  of  the  Essence 
of  Water;  East,  Superintendent  of  Wood  (on  account 
of  fire  within  it) ;  West.  Golden  Mother  (from  a  para- 
disiacal mountain  in  the  west);  South,  Son  of  the 
Essence  of  Bed  Earth. 

These  four  beings  obtained  out  of  an  immense  crucible, 
by  a  chemical  process,  a  male  and  female ;  from  whom, 
through  the  essential  influence  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
human   beings   descended.      By  these   people   subtle 
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breaths  are  thought  to  proceed  from  the  south  and 
north,  bringing  good  and  bad  influences  respectively. 

The  dedication  of  color  to  the  cardinal  points  is  uni- 
versal in  Central  Asia  The  geographical  names  of  the 
Bed  Sea,  the  Yellow  Sea,  the  White  Sea  (the  Mediter- 
ranean), and  the  Black  Sea  are  said  to  derive  their  names 
from  their  locality.^ 

Among  the  ceremonies  of  worship  in  Thibet,  the 
sounding  of  a  large  conch-shell,'  sacred  to  the  Buddhist, 
towards  the  four  cardinal  points  at  the  hour  of  prayer, 
is  particularly  mentioned ;  which  is  similar  to  the  cere- 
mony of  smoking  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass, 
performed  by  the  Indian. 

In  Scandinavian  mythology,  four  dwarfs  support  the 
heavens  at  these  four  points,  who  fix  their  tapers  to  illu- 
minate it,  and  design  fires  to  run  through  certain  spaces. 

In  Mexican  legend  it  is  narrated  that  the  temple  of 
Quetzalcoatl  was  composed  of  four  apartments,  each  of 
different  color:  the  east,  yellow  with  gold;  the  west, 
blue  with  turquoise  and  jade ;  tlie  south,  white  with 
pearls  and  shells;  the  north,  red  with  blood-stones* 
These  four  apartments  symbolize,  it  is  believed,  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  heavens  over  which  the  god  Quet- 
zalcoatl presided.  A  cruciform  figure  was  used  as  em- 
blematic of  this  divinity,  its  ends  directed  to  these 
points ;  and  the  celebrated  monument  of  Xoehicalco  has 
four  faces  exactly  pointing  to  the  four  cardinal  points. 

To  the.  Hindoo  god  Brahma,  is  given  four  heads ;  and 
to  one  of  the  avatars  of  Crishna,  four  arms. 

^  There  is  also  the  distinction  of  mces  by  coloi':  —  the  Bed,  the 
Yellow,  the  Black,  and  the  Wliite. 

*  Vide  Indian's  worship  of  the  conch-shell.  Chapter  on  Ceremonies 
and  Rites. 
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The  hammer  of  Thor,  in  Scandinavian  legend,  is  re- 
presented by  transverse  lines  in  the  form  of  a  cross 
called  the  fylfot  cross  (four-foot).*  The  god  Thor 
was  believed  to  be  of  ''most  marvellous  power  and 
might"  "  In  the  aire  he  governed  the  winds  and  the 
clouds,  and,  being  displeased,  did  cause  lightning,  thun- 
der, and  tempest^  with  excessive  raine,  haile  and  all  ill 
weather."  In  other  words,  Thor  was  ruler  of  the  winds, 
a  Scandinavian  Manabozho.  As  an  amulet,  the  Ameri- 
can Indian's  cross  is  pictured  with  transverse  belts 
filled  with  circles  resembling  eyes,  —  "a  wheel  in  the 
middle  of  a  wheel;"  but  in  pictography  the  Indian 
represents  it  in  the  shape  of  the  Boman  numeral  X. 
When  this  was  closed  at  both  ends,  it  was  the  symbol 
of  death,  resembling  most  those  hour-glasses  now  seen 
on  the  moss-covered  gravestones  of  our  Puritan  fore- 
fathers ;  but  when  this  figure  was  closed  at  the  upper 

end,  it  equally  signified  a  manitto 

and  a  human  being. 
The  most  remarkable  picture  of 

this  symbol  is  that  of  the  cross 

formed  by  two  serpents. 

This  cross  surely  is  a  fylfot  cross, 

—  the  heads  and  tails  of  the  ser- 
pents forming  the  four-feet,  fylfot ;  and  had  this  been 

^  The  fylfot  cross  {fylfot^  foar-footed),  or  Thor*$  hammer^  or  OammcL* 
dion^  **  the  dissembled  cross  under  the  discipline  of  the  secret,'*  is  —  re- 
marks Llewellynn  Jewett,  F.  S.  A.  — the  most  singular,  most  ancient, 
and  most  interesting  of  the  whole  series  of  crosses.  It  is  said  to  be 
formed  of  four  gamma»  conjoined  in  the  centre,  which  as  numerals  ex- 
pressed the  Holy  Trinity,  and  by  its  rectagonal  form  symbolized  the 
chief  comer-stone  of  the  Church;  and  it  is  also  said  to  be  formed  of  two 
woras,  ser  (weU)  and  asti  (it  is),  so  signifying  U  is  wdl,  ao  be  U,  or 
amen. 
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found  on  the  celebrated  Dighton  Bock  of  our  New  Eng- 
land coast,  —  whereon  was  discovered,  together  with 
other  pictography,  the  supposed  Soman  numeral,^  a 
puzzle  to  antiquarians,  —  there  would  have  been  an- 
other evidence  that  those  inscriptions  were  of  Scandi- 
navian origin,  since  less  proof  was  found  to  establish 
this  theory. 

This  symbol  is  found  on  ancient  coins  of  Danish  ori- 
gin. Dr.  Bruce  speaks  of  a  Boman  altar,  upon  which 
the  fylfot  cross  forms  the  central  ornament  On  the  left 
comer  there  is  another  device,  figured  like 
the  Indian  symbol  of  the  sun, — three  con- 
centric circles,  which  is  of  significance  in 
comparative  mythology. 

On  a  very  ancient  specimen  of  Chinese  porcelain  the 
same  cross  occurs.     Another  Boman  altar,  believed  to 

have  been  erected  in  the  time  of 
Elagabalus'  reign,  219-220  B.  C,  has 
a  sculpture  of  the  same  emblem. 
The  thunder-bolt  of  Jove  and  the 
wheel  of  Nemesis,  as  also  the  wheel 
of  Quetzalcoatl,  (wheel  of  the  winds) 
are  of  the  same  import,  emblems  of  the  same  occult 
meaning. 

An  ancient  altar  is  described  with  both  the  thunder- 
bolt of  Jove  and  the  wheel  of  Nemesis  on  opposite 
facea  On  an  altar  to  Fortune  the  form  of  a  cross  is 
made ;  and  as  a  turn  of  the  wheel  of  fortune  is  supposed 
to  bring  luck,  while  an  evil  wind  blows  nobody  any 
good,  —  each  of  which  are  proverbial  sayings  respecting 
the  fortunes  of  life,  —  we  infer  this  emblem  also  is  of 
the  same  symbolic  meaning. 

^  Fide  chapter  on  Pictography. 
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Among  the  sculptures  on  the  frieze  of  the  temple  of 
Xoehicalco  in  Mexico,  there  is  a  figure  resembling  the 
Amulet,  —  with  the  exception  of  the  rings,  —  together 
with  the  figure  of  a  god,  with  a  hebnet  from  which  pro- 
jects a  serpent ;  ^  and  in  his  hand  is  the  circle  or  ring. 
On  both  the  Amulet  and  Escutcheon  the  rings  are  seen. 
This  symbol  is  used  to  represent  the  stars  among  both 
Mexican  and  North  American  Indians.  They  may  be 
the  signs  used  to  signify  that  stars  are  the  eyes  of 
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Indian  Amulet  of  Oonch  SbeU.* 


Bsentcbeon  on  MedlasTal  BeU. 


spirits,  —  the  inner  ring  representing  the  iris,  the  outer 
the  full  orb. 

We  might  draw  yet  other  similitudes.  The  crescents 
upon  the  cross  of  the  escutcheon  may  equally  signify  the 
horns  of  the  emblematic  serpent,  worshipped  in  the 
East^  and  the  moon,* —  both  of  which,  among  the  In- 
dians, have  a  similar  emblem  and  device ;  and  the  ser^ 
pent  is  pictured  with  the  crescent,  precisely  as  seen  in 
this  device,  in  the  hierogljrphics  of  the  East.    Tlius  it 

1  Vide  **  American  Archeological  Research,*'  E.  Sqniera. 
'  The  cross  within  a  circle  is  a  most  ancient  device  in  Borne. 
*  The  moon  of  the  Spring  was  caUed  hy  the  3fcnomiea  Indians  the 
serpent  moon,  —  Wai-to-ke  Ha'sho. 
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appears  that  the  Escutcheon  bears  enough  features  of 
similitude  to  the  serpent  cross  of  the  Indians,  to  denote 
the  self-same  idea  in  primitive  religions,  and  finally  the 
Indian's  cross  may  be  conjectured  to  have  been  the  earli- 
est form  of  the  fylfot  cross  in  both  worlds,  for  in  all 
primitive  religions  the  serpent  occupies  a  central  place 
in  superstitious  rites  and  ceremonies. 

The  number  four^  has  evidently  great  significance  to 
the  Indians,  as  it  constantly  occurs  in  liis  religious  cus- 
toms. Four  sacks,  ee-tuh-ka,  —  constructed  of  buffalo's 
skin  in  the  shape  of  a  tortoise,  elaborately  sewed  together, 
a  bunch  of  eagle's  quills  appended  at  one  end,  —  were 
used  by  a  Mandan  priest  in  rites  of  worship.  These 
sacks,  he  stated,  were  filled  with  water  drawn  from  the 
four  quarters  of  tlie  world,  and  had  been  in  possession  of 
the  Indian  since  the  "  settling  down  "  of  waters.  FoUr 
shells  were  used  for  rattles  in  the  mystic  danca  Four 
human  and  four  buffalo  heads  were  within  the  medicine- 
tent  on  occasion  of  a  sacred  feast.  Four  spirits,  clad  in 
white,  blue,  black,  and  scarlet  raiments,  are  described  in 
the  story  of  a  Maiden's  Dream. 

In  our  Sacred  Scriptures  the  divine  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim  were  the  four  rows  of  stones  in  the  breastplate  of 
Aaron. 

Accounts  of  the  four  angels, — Gabriel,  Michael,  Isra- 
fil,  and  Azarael, — which  the  Mohammedans  believed  to 
be  eminently  in  favor  with  the  Most  High,  are  similar 
to  the  four  spirits  in  the'  mythology  of  other  nations. 
Tliey  are  made  to  figure  largely  in  the  creation  of  man, 

*  fUruetureU  law  appears  to  be  goveraed  by  this  nnmber,  four. 
Professor  Agassiz  arranges  animal  existence  into  four  general  types. 
Possibly  aUHbuUSt  or  q%uUUie$^  are  governed  by  the  number  ihrte^ 
the  recurrence  of  which  is  equally  common  in  all  mythologies. 
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as  do  the  four  beings  in  Chinese  mythology.  As  the 
myth  of  this  creation  is  of  a  curious  nature,  we  will 
subjoin  it. 

The  angels  —  Gabriel,  Michael,  and  Israfil — were  sent  by 
Qod,  cue  after  another,  to  bring,  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
Adum,  seven  haudfuls  of  earth  from  dilFeront  depths  and  of 
dilTeront  colors  (whence  some  account  for  the  various  com- 
plexions of  mankind) ;  but  the  Earth  being  apprehensive  of 
the  consequences,  and  desiring  them  to  represent  her  fear  to 
Qod  that  the  creature  he  designed  to  form  would  rebel  against 
him,  and  draw  down  his  curse  upon  her,  they  returned  with- 
out performing  God's  command.  Whereupon  he  sent  Azaroil 
on  the  same  errand,  who  executed  his  commission  without 
remorse ;  for  which  reason  God  appointed  that  angel  to  sepa- 
rate the  souls  from  the  bodies,  being  therefore  called  the 
Angel  of  Death.  The  earth  he  had  taken  was  carried  into 
Arobia,  to  a  place  between  Mecca  and  Tuyef,  where,  being 
kneaded  by  the  angels,  it  was  fashioned  by  God  himself  into 
a  human  form,  and  left  to  dry  for  the  space  of  forty  days, 
the  angels  meantime  often  visiting  it,  —  Eblis  among  them, 
who  was  one  of  the  angels  nearest  to  God's  presence,  after- 
wards the  Devil ;  but  he,  not  being  contented  with  looking 
upon  it,  kicked  it  with  his  foot  till  it  cried  out,  and,  knowing 
God  designed  that  creature  to  be  his  superior,  took  a  secret 
resolution  never  to  acknowledge  him  as  such.^  After  this, 
God  animated  the  figure  of  clay  and  imbued  it  with  an  intel- 
ligent soul ;  and  when  he  had  placed  him  in  Paradise,  formed 
Eve  out  of  his  left  side. 

The  universality  of  the  use  of  this  number,  in  symbol, 
and  rite  and  pictography,  claims  the  attention  of  the 
student  of  primitive  thought     It  appears  to  be  a  recog- 

.   1  This  resolution  is  believed  by  the  MobanunecUna  to  be  the  ban- 
ning of  the  revolt  of  Satan. 
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nition  of  some  universal  law,  around  the  idea  of  which 
is  gathered  the  most  sacred  acts  of  Worship.  It  appears 
that  its  emblem  is  made  to  typify  equally  the  four 
points  of  the  heavens  and  the  human  form;  and  it 
prefigures  thus  our  most  sacred  symbol,  the  cross. 
Glancing  from  the  pages  of  universal  history  to  those 
of  the  Bible,  we  discover  not  only  the  mention  of  this 
number,  but  of  the  rings  and  lightning  and  color  found 
in  the  symbol  and  worship  of  the  Indian,  the  grand 
significance  of  which  is  given  in  the  divine  language. 


VISION  OF  THE  HEBREW  PROPHET.^ 

And  I  looked,  and  behold  a  whirlwind  came  out  of  the 
north,  a  great  cloud,  and  a  fire  infolding  itself,  and  a  bright- 
ness was  about  it,  and  out  of  the  midst  thereof  as  the  color 
of  amber,  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire. 

Also  out  of  the  midst  thereof  came  the  likeness  of  four 
living  creatures.  And  this  was  their  appearance ;  they  had 
the  likeness  of  a  man. 

And  every  one  had  four  faces,  and  every  one  had  four 
wings. 

And  their  feet  were  straight  feet;  and  the  sole  of  their 
feet  was  like  the  sole  of  a  calfs  foot ;  and  they  sparkled  like 
the  color  of  burnished  brass,  and  they  had  the  hands  of  a 
man  under  their  wings  on  their  four  sides;  and  they  four 
had  their  faces  and  their  wings. 

Their  wings  were  joined  one  to  another ;  they  turned  not 
when  they  wont ;  they  went  every  one  straight  forward. 

As  for  the  likeness  of  their  faces,  thoy  four  had  the  face  of 
a  man,  and  the  face  of  a  lion  on  the  right  side  :  and  they  four 
.  had  the  face  of  an  ox  on  the  left  side ;  they  four  also  had  the 
face  of  an  eagle. 

1  Esekiel,  ch.  L 
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Thus  were  their  faces :  and  their  wings  were  stretched 
upward ;  two  wings  of  every  one  were  joined  one  to  another, 
and  two  covered  their  hodies. 

And  they  went  every  one  straight  forward;  whither  the 
spirit  was  to  go,  they  went ;  and  they  turned  not  wheA  they 
went 

As  for  the  likeness  of  the  living  creatures,  their  appear- 
ance was  like  burning  coals  of  fire,  and  like  the  appearance 
of  lamps :  it  went  up  and  down  among  the  living  creatures ; 
and  the  fire  was  bright,  and  out  of  the  fire  went  forth 
lightning. 

And  the  living  creatures  ran  and  returned  as  the  appear- 
ance of  a  flash  of  lightning. 

Now  as  I  beheld  the  living  creatures,  behold  one  wheel 
upon  the  earth  by  the  living  creatures,  with  his  four  faces. 

The  appearance  of  the  wheels  and  their  work  was  like 
unto  the  color  of  a  beryl :  and  they  four  had  one  likeness, 
and  their  appearance  and  their  work  was  as  it  were  a  wheel 
in  the  middle  of  a  wheeL 

When  they  went,  they  went  upon  their  four  sides ;  and 
they  turned  not  when  they  went. 

As  for  their  rings,  they  were  so  high  that  they  were 
dreadful  j|  and  their  rings  were  full  of  eyes  round  about 
them  four. 

And  when  the  living  creatures  went,  the  wheels  went  by 
them :  and  when  the  living  creatures  were  lifted  up  from  the 
earth,  the  wheels  were  lifted  up. 

'  Whithersoever  the  spirit  was  to  go,  they  went,  thither  was 
their  spirit  to  go ;  and  the  wheels  were  lifted  up  over  against 
them,  for  the  spirit  of  the  living  creature  was  in  the  wheels. 

When  those  went,  these  went ;  and  when  those  stood, 
these  stood ;  and  when  those  were  lifted  up  from  the  earth, 
the  wheels  were  lifted  up  over  against  them,  for  the  spirit  of 
the  living  creature  was  in  the  wheels. 

And  the  likeness  of  the  firmament  upon  the  heads  of  the 
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living  creahue  was  as  ihe  color  of  the  terrible  ciyatal,  stretched 
forth  over  their  heads  above. 

And  under  the  firmament  were  their  wings  straight,  the 
one  toward  the  other:  eveiy  one  had  two,  which  covered  on 
this  side;  and  eveiy  one  had  two,  which  covered  on  that 
side,  their  bodies. 

And  when  they  went,  I  heard  the  noise  of  their  wings,  like 
the  noise  of  great  waters,  as  the  voice  of  the  Almighty.  The 
voice  of  speech,  as  the  noise  of  an  host ;  when  they  stood, 
they  let  down  their  wings. 

And  there  was  a  voice  from  the  firmament  that  was  over 
their  heads,  when  they  stood,  and  had  let  down  their  wings. 

And  above  the  firmament  that  was  over  their  heads,  was 
the  likeness  of  a  throne,  as  the  appearance  of  a  sapphire  stone : 
and  upon  the  likeness  of  the  throne  was  the  likeness  as  the 
appearance  of  a  man  above  upon  it. 

And  I  saw  as  the  color  of  amber,  as  the  appearance  of  fire 
round  about  within  it ;  from  the  appearance  of  his  loins  even 
upward,  and  from  the  appearance  of  his  loins  even  down- 
ward, I  saw  as  it  were  the  appearance  of  fire,  and  it  had 
brightness  round  about. 

As  the  appearance  of  the  bow  that  is  in  the  cloud  in  the 
day  of  rain,  so  was  the  appearance  of  brightness  round  about. 

This  was  the  appearance  of  the  likeness  of  the  glory  of  the 
Lord ;  and  when  I  saw  it  I  fell  upon  my  face,  and  I  heard  a 
voice  of  one  that  spake. 

The  following  selection  of  devices  of  the  cross,  used 
in  primeval  worship,  discloses  their  universal  use  in 
sacred  ceremony  or  religious  rita  That  the  Indian 
designed  to  represent  life  by  this  device  is  evident 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  cross  was  used  to  represent  the 
heart,  as  in  the  figure  in  chapter  on  Legends  of  the 
Dead.    In  this  case  the  cross  is  closed  at  the  top,  to 
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signify  death ;  and  this  form  is  seen  on  ancient  Chinese 
coins,  and  on  a  veiy  ancient  Soman  altar,  together  with 
the  fylfot  cross. 

Beetring  in  mind  that  the  Indian  calls  his  god  Breath- 
master,  and  represents  him  as  ruler  of  the  winds,  it  is 
perceived  that  the  cross  of  the  winds  might  equally  be 
called  the  cross  of  life. 

It  is  common  in  Indian  pictography  to  leave  open 
the  lower  limbs  of  the  cross,  to  i*epresent  the  human 
form,  as  seen  in  this  design.     It  appears  to  be  a  kind 

of  cartouche,  and  was  found  by 
thef  Abb4  Domenech  painted  on 
a  moss-grown  rock.  As  a  com- 
pleted circle  in  mound-building 
denoted  the  extinction  of  the 
family  by  whom  it  was  con- 
structed, and  as  a  headless  figure  represented  one 
slain  in  battle,  we  may  infer  that  this  picture  is  in- 
tended to  convey  the  fact  of  the  death  of  two  persons. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  oval  sur- 
rounding the  picture,  and  the  circle  within,  are  sacred 
symbols  whose  import  has  reference  to  spiritual  exist- 
ence ;  like  the  cross,  these  are  emblems  of  continuous 
life. 

The  relation  of  the  form  of 
the  cross  to  the  structure  of 
the  human  body  is  disclosed 
in  the  adjoining  cartouche. 

The  reading  of  these  symbols 
may  be  found  to  be  an  expres- 
sion of  the  relations  of  the  sun 
to  human  existence,  —  the  upper  symbol  being  that  of 
the  sun,  and  that  to  the  right  a  human  form  combined 
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with  the  cross  of  the  winds.  On  the  left  is  seen  a  sym- 
bol of  the  moon,  encircled  partially  by  the  fiery  serpent^ 
— an  object  of  primeval  worsliip.  (Ftrfe  chapter  upon 
Serpents.) 

The  reading  is  partly  verified,  perhaps,  in  the 
following  figure,  which  is  that  of  an  unborn 
child,  as  given  in  Indian  pictography.  This 
illustration,  as  given  by  an  Indian  historian,  suggests 
also  the  belief  of  the  Indian  in  a  pre-existent  state  of 
the  souil  of  man,  wherein  it  is  clothed  in  a  human  form, 
similar  to  that  which  it  ai'terward  assumes  in  its  life 
upon  earth. 

In  the  Chinese  devices,  shown  in  these  two  illus- 
trations, one  of  which  is  from  a  very  ancient  Chinese 

coin,  appears  the  same  reference 
to  the  structure 
of  the  human 
form ;  and  it  re- 
quires but  to  place  the  ludian  devices 
beside  them  to  show  a  similarity  of  effort  to  illustrate 
the  Same  thought 

As  a  farther  representation  of  the  relation  of  the  four- 
footed  cross  to  the  human  form,  this  coin  is  given,  used 

by  the  Chinese  in  their  most  occult 
ceremonies. 

It  should  be  noticed,  in  this  com- 
parison, that  other  symbols,  common 
in  Indian  hieroglyphics,  are  also  seen 
on  the  coin,  —  the  circles  and  the 
square ;  while  it  is  noteworthy  that 
there  are  four  figures,  the  number 
already  mentioned  as  of  most  general  use  in  primeval 
religions. 
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The  Indian'8  crux  capUata  is  seen  in  the  outline  of 
two  mounds  here  given. 


O 


In  the  next  device  is  shown  this  use  of  the  same  design 
in  Indian  pictography ;  a  similarity  to  which  is  seen  in 
the  three  foUowing  devices^  found  on  three  ancient  coins 
from  the  cabinet  of  Tippoo  Sahib. 
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Hindoo. 


Next  we  have  the  cross  tau,  or  crux  anaata,  the  em- 
blem of  life  among  the  Egyptians. 

This  is  also  the  cross  of  the  Persians,  it  being       jT 
a  part  of  an  ancient  inscription.    This  device  is        || 
found  also  in  a  mound  structure  of  our  savages. 

The  laige  cross  on  the  next  page  is  another  form  of 
the  cross  which  was  adopted  by  the  ancient  Hindoos. 
'It  seems  to  be  a  union  of  two  crosseSi  thus  fonping  the 
sacred  parallelogram. 
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Dr.  Jewett  mentions  that  Lucan  states  this  fonn  of 
the  cross  to  have  been  a  symbol  of  God  among  the 
Druids;  and  he  quotes  from  Didron,  that 
the  letter  tau,  the  numerical  value  of  which 
is  three  hundred,  presented  an  immense 
field  in  which  the  mystics  of  Alexandria 
labored  with  unwearied  diligence.  It  has 
been  called  the  sign  of  the  Knights  Temp- 
lar, and  it  is  also  found  in  the  sculptures  of 
South  America. 

In  the  next  device,  which  is  that  of  an 
Indian  mound,  the  cross  of  the  winds  in 

common  use  is  given. 

It  may  be  compared  with  the 
device  on  the  rights  inscribed  on  a 
remarkable  stone  found 
among  the  ruins  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  edifice 
called  the  Tomb  of  Dan- 
iel, at  Iravan,  Persia 
The  construction  of  the  next  cross,  which  is  another 
form  of  an  Indian  mound,  seems  to  be  the  labor  of  an 
artist  of  some  training,  rather 
than  that  of  a  savage.  It  is 
a  union  of  four  cruces  capUatm^ 
the  feet  of  the  crosses  meet- 
ing in  the  centre. 


The  fylfot  cross  in  Hindoo  sculpture,  as  in  these  two 
smaller  crosses,  is  a  most  ancient  Hindoo  symbol 
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Upon  a  statue  of  Buddha  is  seen  the  device  on  the  left; 
the  loops  are  probably  the  upper  part  oivivijied  crosses,  so 
called  because  they  are  emblems  of  reproduc- 
(L^    tiou.    These  loops,  united  to  a  circle,  doubt- 
^y^    less  represent  the  prolific  power  of  the  sun, 
of  which  the  circle  is  a  symbol 
On  an  ancient  coin,  in  the  cabinet  of  Tip- 
poo  Sahib,  is  seen  an  etching  of  the  fylfot 
cross. 

The  adjacent  device  is  iseen  on  ancient 
coins  and  porcelain  in  China. 

A  cross  of  human  bones 
was  anciently  used  in  Abys- 
sinia, where  certain  dark  rites 
to  the  dead  were  performed. 
The  device  of  the  cross 
is  seen  in  the  inscriptions 
given  in  casts  from  the  tem- 
ple of  Beit-e-wellee,in  Nubia 
(fiamses  II.) ;  and  in  the 
inscriptions  upon  the  statue 
of  the  royal  scribe,  in  the 
reign  of  Bamses  III. 
Upon 
the  back  are  these  hieroglyphs. 
In  front  another  cross  occurs. 
The    reading    of   these   hiero- 
glyphic   inscriptions    upon    this 
statue  is  given.    It  is  as  follows : 

Life!  dedicated  to  Hor,  the  com-* 
niander  of  the  two .  worlds,  the  king 
of  the  upper  country,  the  support  of 
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his  father  [Osms]  for  the  sake  of  the  person  enchaiged  with 
the  signets  [or  shrines]  of  the  South  and  Nwih^  the  clothes 
and  works  in  all  lands  and  countries,  Nahsi.  —  The  Hor, 
taking  care  of  the  t^orld  with  the  rule  of  Osiris,  lord  of  eter- 
nity, for  the  person  encharged  with  the  divine  tribunals  and 
the  pure  world  of  spirits.^ 


CroM  repmentlng  the  gods  of  the  winds. 

KABIBONOEKA  AND  SHINQEBISS.' 

« 

Shingebiss  lived  alone  in  a  solitary  lodge,  in  the  coldest 
winter  weather,  on  the  shores  of  a  broad  lake.  Thick  ice 
had  formed  over  the  water,  and  he  had  only  provided  him- 
self with  four  logs  of  wood  to  keep  his  fire.  But  each  of 
these  would  burn  a  month ;  and  as  there  were  but  four 
cold  months,  they  were  sufficient  to  carry  him  through  to 
spring.  Shingebiss  was  hardy  and  fearless,  caring  for  no 
one.  He  would  go  out  during  the  coldest  days  and  seek  for 
food  where  flags  and  rushes  grew  through  the  ice,  plucking 
them  up,  and  diving  through  the  openings  in  quest  of  fish. 
In  this  way  he  had  plenty  of  food,  while  others  were  nearly 
famished ;  and  he  was  often  seen  returning  home  with  strings 
of  fish,  when  no  one  else  was  able  to  catch  any  on  account  of 
the  severity  of  the  weather. 

This  Kabibonokka  observed,  and  felt  a  little  piqued  at  such 
perseverance  in  defiance  of  the  severest  blast  that  he.  could 

1  F.  Anindale's  *' Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum." 

>  KabOHmokka^  spirit  of  the  north  wind  \  Mngebits^  a  duck. 
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aend  from  the  North.  ''Why,  this  is  a  wonderful  man," 
said  he ;  **  he  does  not  mind  the  cold,  and  appears  as  happy 
and  contented  as  if  it  were  the  month  of  June.  I  will  try 
once  more  and  see  if  he  cannot  be  mastered."  Thereupon  he 
sent  forth  tenfold  colder  blasts  and  drifts  of  snow,  so  that  it 
wa9  nearly  impossible  to  live  in  the  open  air. 

Still  the  fire  of  Shingebiss  did  not  go  out.  He  wore  but  a 
single  strip  of  leather  around  his  body,  and  was  seen  search- 
ing the  shore  for  rushes  with  unflinching  perseverance ;  while 
his  courage  was  always  rewarded  with  an  abimdance  of  fish. 
**  I  will  go  and  visit  him,"  said  Kabibonokka  one  day,  as  he 
saw  Shingebiss  dragging  along  a  quantity  of  fish.  And 
accordingly  he  wont  that  very  night  to  the  door  of  his 
lodge. 

Meantime  Shingebiss  had  cooked  his  fish  and  finished  his 
meal,  and  was  lying  partly  upon  his  side  before  the  fire,  sing- 
ing his  songs.  And  Kabibonokka,  listening,  heard  him.  It 
was  in  tins  manner  Shingebiss  sang :  — 

Ka  ne^,  ka  ne^' ; 
Bee  in,  bes  in; 
Ban  in,  bon  in ; 
Oeee,  oeee; 
Kaweyal  kaweyaf 

Which,  interpreted,  is :  — 

Windy  god,  I  know  thy  plan ; 
You  are  but  my  fellow-man. 
Blow  you  may  your  coldest  breeze, 
Shingebiss  you  cannot  fi-eeze. 
Sweep  the  strongest  wind  you  can, 
Shingebiss  is  still  your  man. 
Heigh,  for  life !  and  ho,  for  bliss ! 
Who  so  free  as  Shingebiss? 

The  fisher  evidently  knew  that  Kabibonokka  was  listening 
dose  by  the  door ;  but  he  continued  singing  his  songs,  and 
a£fected  utter  indifiference.     At  length  Kabibonokka  entered 
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the  lodge  and  took  his  seat  opposite  Sbingebiss.  But  this  had 
no  effect  upon  him ;  for  Shingebiss  arose  and  stirred  the  fire, 
making  it  blaze  up  with  great  heat,  repeating  the  while, 
''Tou  are  but  my  feilow-man,"  and  then  returned  to  his 
former  position. 

Yer^  soon  the  tears  began  to  flow  down  Kabibonokka's 
cheeks,  for  the  heat  was  very  oppressive  to  one  of  his  habits. 
Presently  he  said  to  himself :  "  I  cannot  endure  this ;  I  must 
leave.''  But  as  he  departed  he  resolved  to  freeze  \ip  all  the 
flag  orifices,  so  that  Sliingebiss  could  get  no  more  fish.  StiU, 
Shingebiss  found  means  to  pull  up  new  roots  and  dive  under 
the  ice  for  fish  as  before. 

At  last  Kabibonokka  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  contest. 
"He  must  be  aided  by  some  manitto,'*  said  he;  "I  can 
neither  freeze  him  nor  starve  him.  I  think  he  is  a  very 
wonderful  being.     I  will  let  him  alone." 


SHAWONDASEE,!  OR  THE  INDOLENT  LOVER. 

Shawondasee  is  the  spirit,  or  manitto,  that  dwells  in  the 
south ;  and  is  an  affluent,  plethoric  old  man,  whose  eyes  are 
always  directed  to  the  north.  In  the  autumn,  when  he  sighs, 
the  northern  laud  is  filled  with  warm  and  delightful  air; 
and  the  golden  Indian  Summer  springs  forth  from  his  short 
sleep,  to  gladden  the  eyes  with  beauty  as  it  breaks  over  sea 
and  land. 

Shawondasee,  being  the  son  of  Eabeyun,  the  father  of 
the  four  winds,  was  of  an  affectionate  nature ;  but  his 
habits  were  indolent,  and  he  was  never  successful  in  his 
wooings.  One  day,  while  gazing  toward  the  north,  he  beheld 
a  beautiful  young  woman,  of  a  graceful  and  majestic  form, 
standing  upon  the  plains.  Every  morning  for  several  days 
Shawondasee's  eyes  were  greeted  with  this  lovely  vision. 

1  Spirit  of  the  South  Wind. 
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There  was  nothing  in  the  maiden's  beauty  that  attiacted  his 
admiration  so  much  as  the  bright  yellow  locks  that  adorned 
her  head.  Ever  dilatory,  however,  he  contented  himself  with 
simply  gazing  upon  the  fair  maid.  At  length  he  was  aston- 
ished at  a  sudden  change  in  her  appearance  :  her  head  became 
completely  enveloped  in  a  white,  fleecy  crown.  ^^Alas!" 
said  he,  "  my  brother  Kabibonokka  lias  been  on  the  plains, 
and,  enamored  with  her  beauty,  has  put  this  crown  upon  her 
head."  And  he  heaved  a  succession  of  warm  and  quick 
sighs ;  when  lo !  the  air  was  filled  with  light  filaments  of  a 
silvery  hue,  and  the  object  of  his  love  and  admiration  van- 
ished from  his  sight  The  Prairie  Dandelion,  which  was  the 
maiden  of  his  love,  had  lost,  with  the  sighs  from  her  lover, 
the  crown  of  age,  —  the  winged  seeds  that  he  had  mistaken 
as  a  bridal  wreath  from  the  hand  of  a  rival. 


MORAL:    BY  THE  INDIAN  NABRATOR. 

My  son,  it  is  not  wise  to  differ  in  our  tastes  from  other 
people ;  nor  ought  we  to  put  off  through  slothfuluess  what  is 
best  done  at  once.  Had  Shawoudasee  conformed  to  the 
tastes  of  his  countrymen,  he  would  not  have  been  an  admirer 
of  yellow  hair ;  and  if  he  had  evinced  proper  activity  in  his 
youth,  his  mind  would  not  have  run  flower-gathering  in  his 
old  age. 

LEGENDS  OF  THE  WINDS. 

"Tell  me,"  said  Gangler,  "  whence  comes  the  wind,  which 
is  so  strong  that  it  moves  the  ocean  and  fans  fire  to  flame ; 
yet,  strong  though  it  be,  no  mortal  eye  can  discern  it 
Wonderfully,  therefore,  may  it  be  shapen." 

"  I  can  tell  thee  all  about  it,"  answered  Har.  **  Thou  must 
know  that  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  heavens  sits  a 
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giant  called  Kraesvelgur,  clad  with  eagles'  plumes.  When 
he  spreads  out  his  wings  for  flight,  the  winds  arise  from  under 
them.     Thus  it  is  said :  — 

Kmesvelgiir  the  giant, 

Who  on  heaven's  edge  sits 

In  the  goice  of  an  eagle ; 

And  the  winds,  ills aaid,     .    . 

Rush  down  on  the  earth 

From  his  outspreading  pinions."  ^ 

ET0KAH-WECHA8TAH  AND  WEZEATTAH-WECHASTAH. 

Etokah  - Wechastah  was  the  name  of  the  Dacotah's 
god  of  the  south,  who  presided  over  the  wann  weather. 
He  was  represented  in  a  rain-storm,  armed  with  war- 
dubs  and  assisted  by  thunder,  a  crow  and  plover  stand- 
ing at  either  hand.  Wezeattah -Wechastah  was  the  god 
of  the  north,  and  was  represented  in  a  snow-storm,  with 
wolves  for  soldiers.  When  the  god  of  the  north  deter- 
mined upon  having  cold  weather  he  advanced  to  his 
antagonist's  quarters,  where  the  two  enemies  had  a 
battle,  seconded  on  one  side  by  the  wolves,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  crow  and  plover.  If  the  snow-god  suc- 
ceeded, he  filled  the  air  with  chill  blasts  and  the  earth 
was  frozen  up,  while  snow  fell  all  over  the  world ;  but 
if  the  summer-god,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  successful 
warrior,  and  the  thunder-storm  that  accompanied  him 
drowned  the  snow-god,  and  the  crow  and  plover  were 
able  to  beat  the  wolves  to  death  with  their  war-clubs, 
then  the  air  grew  warm  and  the  earth  blossomed  with 
flowers.  When  the  gods  go  out  to  battle  each  leaves  a 
young  god  at  home,  prepared  for  the  catastrophe  of  his 
elder^s  decease,  and  to  take  upon  himself  the  duties  of 
the  next  year. 

1  Prose  Edda. 
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A  umbol  of  the  god  of  tbnndAr,  whom,  in  ttio  form  of  a  grwi  Mid,  tbe  Jom- 
keedft  ckimsd  to  have  laea  at  Tarloaa  timet  Aying  in  the  moonlit  air. 


ANIMIEI. 

By  Animiki  is  ruled  the  west  wind ;  he  is  divinity  of 
the  storm.  His  wings  are  the  dark  pinions  that  hide  the 
face  of  the  sun-god.  It  is  he  who,  in  early  days,  made  war 
with  Manabozho,  god  of  the  dawn,  and  was  overthrown 
on  the  plains  of  the  western  skies.  The  sound  of  thun- 
der that  was  heard  in  the  air  when  Animiki  flew  along 
the  sky  is  thought  to  be  occasioned  by  the  noise  of  his 
wings,  and  the  reverberation  to  be  produced  by  his 
young,  who  fluttered  their  wings  in  his  wake.  The 
dwelling-place  of  Animiki  was  uncertain :  sometimes  it 
was  reported  to  be  under  the  Falls  of  Niagara ;  at  other 
times  he  was  thought  to  find  his  home  in  the  Bocky 
Mountains ;  but  the  heavens  were  more  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  his  abode.  The  manittos  of  Animiki,  who 
were  called  Ahnemeke^,  were  mischievous,  —  of  the 
temperament  of  the  jin  of  the  Mohammedans,  who  are 
depicted  as  of  a  coarser  fabric  than  other  spirits.  There 
were  found  among  the  Indians  various  accounts  of  these 
little  spirits,  the  Ahnemekeeg.  At  one  time,  it  was  as- 
serted, a  brave  hunter  had  a  battle  with  a  whole  brood, 
whose  eyes  winked  sparks  of  fire.  Coining  off  victor,  the 
warrior  carried  home  several,  the  hearts  of  which  he 
threw  into  the  fire ;  since,  when  the  fire  crackles,  the 
Indians  say:   ''There  break  the  hearts  of  the  young 
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thunders.'*  The  thunder  that  is  heard  in  the  autumn, 
beginning  in  the  north,  and,  as  it  gathers  strength,  roll- 
ing down  the  southern  sky,  was  believed  to  be  the  voices 
of  the  young  thunders,  shouting  to  each  other  on  their 
return  home. 

Between  the  Ahnemekeegs  and  the  god  Chah-o-teer- 
dah,  god  of  the  forest^  there  was  a  continual  war. 
This  god  had  his  residence  in  a  tree  upon  a  high  emi- 
nence. When  he  needed  anything,  he  left  his  house 
and  sat  on  a  branch  of  a  tree,  which  was  as  smooth 
as  glass.  He  carried  with  him  a  crooked  instrument^ 
with  which  he  shot  his  arrows.  By  his  power  of  attrac- 
tion he  drew  around  him  all  the  birds  of  the  forest^ 
who  acted  as  guards  and  sentinels,  and  informed  him 
when  anything  approached  his  residence,  that  he  might 
prepare  for  defenca  When  one  of  the  little  gods  of 
thunder  came  hurtling  along,  casting  his  arrow  at  the 
tree,  in  expectation  of  killing  the  god  Chah-o-teer-dah, 
the  latter,  having  been  informed  of  the  approach  by  his 
sentinels,  retired  beneath  the  tree.  The  god  of  thunder 
sent  his  arrow  after  him  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  but  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  water,  it  was  lost ;  at  which  the 
god  Chah-o-teer-dah  ascended  his  tree  for  retaliation,  and 
hurled  his  arrow  with  such  skill  and  force  at  the  god  of 
thunder  as  to  bring  him  down  a  victim  at  his  feet 
Although  these  battles  were  frequent,  the  god  Chah-o- 
teer-dah  was  always  victorious ;  and  if  it  were  not  a  fact 
that  there  exists  a  countless  multitude  of  young  thun- 
ders, the  race  would  soon  be  annihilated. 

Thunder  was  representative  of  supernatural  power  to 
nearly  all  nations.  Among  the  Romans  we  find  it  as  the 
weapon  of  Jupiter.  In  Scandinavian  mythology,  the 
god  Thor  is  called  the  Thunderer. 
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The  sound  of  thunder  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  accompanying  the  voice  of  God,  or  the  Batlikol 
(Daughter  of  a  Voice),  and  is  expressive  of  omnipotence. 
In  Miltonic  imagery,  it  is  used  as  a  weapon  in  the  hand 
of  the  Son  to  quell  the  rebellious  Satan :  — 

So  spake  the  Son  — 

fuU  soon 

Among  them  he  arriyed,  in  his  right  hand 

Grasping  ten  thousand  thunders,  which  he  sent 

fiefore  him. 

Among  the  Chinese,  electricity  was  represented  as  re- 
siding in  the  mountains  in  the  form  of  birds,  and  the 
thunder-god,  having  the  beak  and  claws  of  a  bird,  is 
pictured  with  a  hammer  and  drum,  with  which  he  pro- 
duces the  noise  of  thunder. 

A  distinction  seems  to  have  been  made  among  the 
Indians  between  the  lightning  that  accompanied  thun- 
der and  that  which  is  seen  in  summer  skies  playing  in 
silence  along  the  horizon.  It  was  probably  of  the  latter 
the  following  legend  was  related :  — 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  LONE  LIGHTNING. 

Destitute  of  parents,  sorrowful  and  forlorn,  a  little  boy 
wandered  about  the  woods;  for  he  had  escaped  from  his 
unde,  who  had  abused  him  by  denying  him  food  to  eat  at 
one  time,  and  then  obliging  bim  to  eat  more  than  he  wished, 
making  him  sick  with  surfeit.  The  day  had  come  to  a  close, 
and  hearing  the  wild  beasts  roar  within  the  forest,  he  climbed 
a  high  pine-tree,  where  he  found  safety,  and  soon  fell  asleep. 
In  his  dreams  a  person  appeared  to  him  from  the  upper  sky, 
and  said  :  "  My  poor  little  lad,  I  pity  you ;  and  your  many 
sufiferings  have  led  me  to  visit  you.  Follow  me.**  Immedi- 
ately he  arose  and  followed  him.  Passing  upwards  in  the 
air,  at  last  they  reached  the  sky,  where  he  was  presented 
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with  twelve  arrows,  with  the  command  to  go  and  waylay  the 
wicked  manittos  in  the  northern  sky,  and  shoot  them.  The 
boy,  obeying,  went  to  the  part  of  the  sky  to  which  he  was 
directed,  and  at  long  intervals  shot  arrow  after  arrow  at  the 
manittos,  of  whom  there  were  a  large  multitude;  and  ere 
long  he  expended  eleven  of  his  arrows  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
kill  them. 

At  the  flight  of  each  of  the  arrows  there  was  a  long  streak 
of  light  in  the  sky ;  then  all  was  clear  again,  not  a  spot  or 
cloud  could  be  seen.  The  twelfth  arrow  he  held  a  long  time, 
carefully  watching  an  opportunity  to  bring  down  a  manitto 
with  it,  —  for  he  was  troubled  with  his  previous  want  of  suc- 
cess, which  was  caused  by  the  manittos  being  so  cunning, 
and  transforming  themselves  in  a  moment  into  any  shape  they 
chose.  At  length  he  slowly  drew  up  the  last  arrow,  and 
hurled  it,  as  he  thought,  into  the  very  heart  of  the  chief  of 
the  manittos ;  but,  in  an  instant,  the  manitto  became  a  rock, 
and  into  this  rock  the  arrow  sank  deep  and  fast  *'  Now," 
cried  the  voice  of  the  enraged  manitto,  ''your  gifts  are  all 
expended,  and  I  will  punish  you  for  your  audacity  in  lifting 
your  bow  at  me.''  Then  he  transformed  the  boy  into  .the 
Nozhik-aw&-w&-sun,  or  Lione  Lightning,  which  we  now  see 
in  the  northern  sky. 


A  Mymbol  of  the  godf  of  thnnder. '  The  hetil  It  the  parallelogmin,  representing  fire, 
ttom  which  rtdUte  four  mye.  The  myitlc  drcle  in  one  hand,  and  an  arrow  in 
the  other,  eomplete  the  aignldcation. 


CHAPTER   IIL 


BIRDS. 

One  conceives  but  vaguely  the  impressions  received 
by  the  ancients  from  natural  objects,  and  this  is  done 
only  when  their  thoughts  in  the  emblem  and  myth 
are  discovered.  The  worshipful  attention  to  these 
objects  is  evident,  their  deification  is  universal ;  but 
with  the  observer  of  the  present  day,  analysis  and  scru- 
tiny take  the  place  of  wonder  and  adoration,  investiga- 
tion supersedes  the  myth,  Nature  is  made  to  appear  at 
the  court  of  Scienca  Isis  no  longer  is  veiled ;  shadowy 
mystery  is  gone.  No  longer  nymphs  are  ambushed 
in  delicate  flowers  or  stately  trees.  There  is  no  pri- 
vacy in  citadel  of  ant  or  palace  of  the  bea  Yet, 
however  knowledge  obtains,  its  acquirements  have 
not  destroyed  the  deeper  sense  of  things ;  the  magic  of 
which  remains  to  the  more  acute  soul,  whether  classified 
by  the  naturalist,  or  overburdened  with  nomenclature 
of  the  physicist.  As  has  been  said  by  one  of  our 
metaphysicians :  ^  — 

It  often  happens  that  thought  afterwards  restores  to  the 
world  of  the  senses  that  of  which  it  at  first  robbed  it    Thought 

1  C.  C.  Everett,  **  Soienoe  of  Thought,"  p.  22. 
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is  yery  apt  to  be  first  destructive,  and  then  eonstmctive.  We 
haye  already  seen  liow  the  first  serions  thought  seems  to  take 
its  life  and  beanty  out  of  the  world  of  the  senses.  Color, 
form,  sound,  fragrance,  beauty,  melody,  -» all  these  seem  to 
depend  upon  human  presence.  The  beauty  of  nature  seems 
an  obsequious  slaye  that  springs  into  action  when  our  glance 
falls  upon  it,  and  sinks  back  into  indifference  when  we  turn 
away.  More  perfect  thought,  however,  reaching  the  concep- 
tion of  the  Infinite  subject,  the  divine  consciousness  every- 
where present,  restores  to  nature  more  than  it  took  from  her. 
There  is  always  present  this  higher  consciousness  of  Ood,  to 
which  no  life  or  beauty  is  lost.  The  world  is  fresh  and  fair, 
let  us  come  and  go  as  we  wilL 

Among  animate  objects,  there  is  none  more  like- 
ly to  invite  worshipful  thought  than  the  winged 
creatures  of  the  air.  The  flight  of  a  bird  touches 
a  mysterious  instinct  of  the  soul ;  the  heart  beats 
rapidly,  the  eye  dilates,  and  the  very  body  vibrates  as 
ready  to  follow  into  illimitable  space.  And  it  is  this 
emotion  —  the  subtle  intuition  of  the  soul  of  its  native 
powers-^- that  the  ancients  recognize  in  sculpture  and 
painting,  in  the  myth  and  legend.  Winged  beings 
throiig  the  domain  of  art  and  song,  waving  plumes 
adorn  the  shoulders  of  Psyche,  and  winged  souls  fill 
the  arc  of  the  supreme  heavens.  In  his  Temple  of  the 
Sun,  the  humming-bird,  primeval  creature  of  the  elder 
world,  is  the  Mexican's  figure  of  the  departed  warrior ; 
and  to  the  present  day,  wings  are  adopted  as  the  more 
suitable  emblem  of  the  unseen  transit  of  the  human  soul. 
But  it  was  not  alone  the  power  of  flight  the  bird's  wings 
were  made  to  represent,  —  the  emotions  of  the  soul  were 
symbolized  by  them;    and   for  creative  energy  itself 

there  seemed  no  more  suitable  emblem.    But  to  express 
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the  loftier  image,  phenomenal  creatures  were  conjured 
to  represent  the  idea  to  be  typified.  These  were  held 
as  objects  of  worship.  The  Ghippewayan  Indians  had 
the  tradition,  relates  Sit  Alexander  McEenzie,  that  a 
bird  of  this  supreme  character  descended  to  the  earth, 
which  was  then  a  vast  globe  of  water.  The  bird's  eyes 
were  fire,  his  glance  was  lightning,  and  the  motion  of 
his  wings  filled  the  air  with  thunder.  On  touching  the 
water,  the  earth  arose  from  the  deep.  Thereupon  ap- 
peared all  kinds  of  animals.  Indian  tradition  speaks  of 
another  phenomenal  bird  of  a  similar  character,  that  is 
stated  to  have  had  a  nest  upon  the  sacred  Bed  Pipe- 
stone. This  nest  was  believed  to  be  the  nest  of  thun- 
der, and  the  sound  at  times  heard  in  the  skies  to  be 
occasioned  by  the  hatching  of  this  bird's  brood.  It  was 
claimed  that  the  bird  was  eternal,  and  incapable  of  repro- 
ducing her  own  species.  She  was  of  the  size  of  the  tip 
of  the  little  finger,  and  had  been  seen  by  the  Jossakeeds 
at  various  times.  Her  mate  was  a  serpent^  whose  fiery 
tongue  destroyed  the  young  as  they  were  hatched,  and 
the  noise  of  their  destruction  filled  the  air.  This  de- 
scription is  similar  to  that  given  by  another  author, 
who  describes  a  bird  nearly  the  size  of  a  swallow,  of  a 
brown  color,  shaded  about  the  neck  with  green.^  The 
wings  were  of  darker  color  than  the  body,  its  tail  being 
composed  of  four  or  five  feathers,  which  were  three  times 
as  long  as  its  body,  shaded  with  green  and  purple.  This 
the  bird  carried  in  the  stately  manner  of  the  peacock. 
It  was  called  Wahkean  (All-flier). 

^  The  ciutom  of  using  green  plumage  for  the  charm  the  Indiana 
placed  within  thoir  medicine-sacks  originated,  no  doubt,  from  the 
representation  of  this  bird  with  green  feathers  about  the  neck.  (Sea 
"Medicine  Sack.") 
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These  phenomenal  birds,  agents  of  creation,  were 
objects  of  religious  ceremony  among  the  tribes  where 
were  found  these  traditions.  When  a  dove  was  seen 
for  the  first  time  in  a  Catholic  chapel,  the  question 
was  asked  if  that  was  the  Christian's  thunder-bird. 
There  is  a  description  given  of  a  building  constructed 
by  the  Seminoles  in  Florida,  wherein  was  seen  an 
image  of  a  large  bird,  carved  in  wood,  similar  to  an 
eagle.  The  building  was  erected  in  honor  of  the  sun. 
This  rude  sculpture  was  doubtless  both  an  emblem 
of  the  Buler  of  the  Winds,  and  was  an  image  of  the. 
thunder-bird  of  the  Indian's  worship,  so  poetically 
described  as  with  **  eyes  of  fire,  glance  of  lightning, 
and  moving  wings  striking  thunder;"  reminding  one 
of  the  *'  Fragment "  by  Tennyson :  — 

He  clasps  the  crag  with  hookkl  hands ; 
Close  to  the  san,  in  lonely  lands, 
Ringed  with  the  azure  land  he  stands. 

The  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  crawls^ 
He  watches  from  his  mountain  walla^ 
And  like  a  thunderbolt  he  falls. 

The  figurative  language  of  the  East  symbolizes  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  an  eagle.  The  Hebrews  made  use  of 
this  bird,  together  with  the  bull  and  Uon,  as  emblems 
of  the  Divine  Being,  that  in  process  of  time  were  inter- 
preted as  symbols  of  air,  fire,  and  light^  Accordingly, 
Milton  makes  use  of  the  figure :  — 

Thou  from  the  first 
Wast  present,  and  with  mighty  wings  outspread 
Dovelike  sat*st  brooding  on  the  Tast  abyss. 

An  author,  in  describing  a  religious  ceremony  per- 

1  Fide  Ch.  II.,  **  The  Spiritsof  the  Four  Winds ; "  and  Esekiel,  ch.  L, 
aa  quoted  on  page  16. 
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formed  by  the  Indians,. of  which  he  was  witness,  speaks 
of  two  white  painted  eagles,  carved  out  of  poplar  wood, 
with  wings  outstretched,  whose  bodies  were  raised  five 
feet  from  the  ground.  On  the  inner  side  of  each  of  the 
notched  pieces  of  wood,  where  the  eagle  stood,  was 
painted  with  white  clay  the  figure  of  a.  man  with  bufifido 
homs,^  near  which  was  also  painted  a  panther.  This 
image,  together  with  the  painting,  represented  to  the 
Indian  supernatural  mysteries,  and  the  presiding  Jossa- 
keed  offered  sacrificial  reverence  to  it 

It  is  stated  that  the  head  of  a  bird  resembling  an 
eagle  was  found  in  a  mound  in  Ohio,  and  was  supposed 
to  have  been  designed  for  superstitious  uses. 

But  it  is  not  among  the  Indians  and  Hebrews  alone 
that  we  find  the  use  of  a  bird  as  a  sacred  symbol.  In  the 
Hindoo  sacred  works,  a  bird  represented  in  the  form  of 
an  eagle,  called  Garuda,  is  spoken  of  as  a  companion 
of  Vishnu,  who  is  sometimes  represented  as  riding  on  the 
back  of  this  bird ;  and  who,  in  his  capacity  of  Nkr&yena 
(moving  on  the  vHjUers),  created  the  earth.  This  god  has 
been  compared  to  Pan,  who  was  a  personification  of  the 
powers  of  the  universe,  according  to  Lord  Bacon.  A 
small  temple  is  related,  by  the  writers  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  to  have  been  erected  in  Mexico  to  a  sacred  eagle. 
The  eagle,  or  a  similar  bird,  was  used  also  by  the  Mexi- 
cans, as  an  asterism  presiding  over  day,  and  is  repre- 

1  Horns  were  emblems  of  power  tmong  the  Persians,  and,  we  may 
infer,  among  the  Jews.  See  the  mystic  ''seven  homa,"  in  Revelation. 
The  most  eminent  Mandan  chief  used  for  a  head-dress  two  buffalo-horns, 
highly  polished ;  they  werQ  attached  to  the  top  of  the  head-dress  on 
each  side,  in  the  same  place  that  they  occupy  on  the  bu£DUo's  head. 
An  ermine  skin  served  to  represent  the  mane.  The  horns  were  so  fast- 
ened that  they  were  movable ;  and  the  chief  changed  their  position, 
pointing  them  forward  or  backward,  as  is  the  habit  of  long-eared  ani- 
mals when  listening. 
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sented  in  beautiful  plomage;:  while  in  Mexican  etoiy 
thete  are  accounts  given  of  a  curious  eagle/ caUed  Wind 
of  Nine  Caves,  who  had  a  companion,  wind'-serpent^  •'— 
of  similar  symbolic  meaning,  doubtless,  to  the  mythical 
serpent  of  Indian  traditioa  Among  the  Araucanian 
Indians  there  was  a  tradition  of  a  sacred  eagle,  caUed 
Namcu,  which  was  held  in  superstitious  awe,  and  was 
believed  to  be  in  direct  communication  with  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  to  be  a  messenger  from  gods  to  men. 

The  Scandinavians  had  a  mythological  eagle,  which 
dwelt  upon  the  branches  of  the  tree  Yggdrasil,  which 
was  a  symbol  of  imiversal  nature.  The  Indian  Joesa- 
keed  is  represented,  in  picture-writing,  with  the  heads 
of  two  hawks,^  together  with  plumes,  appended  to  his 
shoulders,  the  beaks  turned  inwards  as  if  in  communi- 
cation with  the  priest^ — a  representation  like  that  seen 
in  pictures  of  the  Scandinavian  god  Odia  Another  mode 
of  signifying  the  relation  of  birds  to  these  soothsayers 
was  that  of  placing  three  plumes  on  each  side  of  the 
head.  If  the  priest  was  believed  to  be  unjust  or  of 
evil  disposition  there  were  but  three,  and  these  on  one 
side ;  he  was  then  called  the  One-sided  Priest  The 
sun  was  often  pictured  with  a  plume,  upright  upon  the 
upper  rim  of  its  circle,  as  in  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphic. 

Among  the  Indian  myths  of  birds,  we  find  it  is 
related  that  there  was  a  small  bird,  a  species  of  hawk, 
which  the  lowas  never  killed,  except  to  obtain  some 
portions  of  its  body  to  put  with  their  sacred  medicines. 
They  believed  it  inhabited  the  rocky  cliffs  of  mountains, 
and  they  affirmed  it  was  obtained  with  difficulty.  They 
also  believed  that  it  had  a  supernatural  faculty  of  re- 

1  iSAato-«Aai9-t0o4e-na-M,  —  Indian  name  for  the  hawk.  Thii  bird 
was  aaered  to  the  Egyptfama. 
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maining  a  long  time  upon  the  wing.  This  bird  was 
often  seen  to  flj  towards  the  Land  of  the  Blessed. 
The  following  Indian  chant  appears  to  relate  to  this 
superstition:  — 

CHANT  OF  THE  8AQINAWS. 

The  hawks  tarn  their  heads  nimbly  round ; 

They  torn  to  look  back  on  their  flight. 

The  spiritB  of  snn-place^  have  whispered  them  words ; 

They  fly  with  their  messages  swift. 

They  look  as  they  fearfully  go. 

They  look  to  the  furthermost  end  of  the  world, 

Their  eyes  glancing  light,  and  their  beaks  boding  harm. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  this  chant  reveals  a  mytho- 
logical notion,  in  the  belief  of  the  Indians  that  birds  of 
this  family  are  acquainted  with  man's  destiny.  They 
believe  that  they  are  harbingers  of  good  or  evil,  and 
undertake  to  interpret  their  messages.  Living  in  the 
open  atmosphere,  where  the  Great  Spirit  is  located,  it  is 
believed  the  falcon  family  possess  a  mysterious  knowl- 
edge of  his  wilL 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Dante  has  immortalized 
the  same  bird  in  his  Divina  Gommedia :  — 

Between  the  grass  and  flowers,  the  eyil  snake 
Came  on,  reverting  oft  his  lifted  head ; 
And,  as  a  beast  that  smooths  its  polished  coat, 
Licking  his  back.     I  saw  not,  nor  can  tell, 
How  thoee  celestial  falcons  from  their  seat 
Moved,  but  in  motion  each  one  well  descried. 
Hearing  the  air  cut  by  their  verdant  plumes. 
The  serpent  fled ;  and,  to  their  stations,  back 

The  angels  up  returned  with  equal  flight. 

< 

The  Indian's  superstition  in  respect  to  this  species  of 
birds  reminds  us  of  a  similar  one  among  the  Greeks, 

^  Ou-thi-gcng. 
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whose  tradition  affirms  that  birds  have  knowledge  of  the 
affairs  of  men. 

Some  traditionary  accounts  assert  that  birds  once  had 
the  power  of  language ;  and  in  Mexican  lore,  the  confu- 
sion of  tongues  is  related  to  have  been  derived  from 
birds.  In  the  second  cycle  of  Mexican  annals,  at  the 
time  of  the  destruction  of  the  earth  by  fire,  all  mankind 
was  supposed  to  have  been  transformed  into  birds,  with 
the  exception  of  two  persons. 

The  creative  Word  —  in  Persian  language  ffanaver,  (I 
am)  —  is  compared  in  their  writings  to  those  celestial 
birds  which  constantly  keep  watch  over  the  welfare  of 
nature. 

It  is  a  superstition  among  tlie  Mohammedans  that 
the  spirits  of  martyrs  are  lodged  in  the  crops  of  green 
birds,  and  partake  of  the  fruits  and  drink  of  the  river 
of  Paradise ;  also,  that  the  souls  of  the  good  dwell  in  the 
form  of  white  birds  near  the  throne  of  Ood 

In  Hindoo  mythology  birds  are  represented  as  being 
bom  of  the  vital  vigor  of  Brahma.  All  winged  life  in 
the  East  and  West  was  regarded  with  similar  reverence, 
while  there  is  disclosed  a  united  effort  of  interpretation, 
a  groping  recognition  of  the  truth : — 

We  stand  here,  we. 
If  genuine  artiats,  witnessing  for  God's 
Complete,  consummate,  undivided  work. 
That  not  a  natural  flower  can  grow  on  earth. 
Without  a  flower  upon  the  spiritual  side, 
Suhstantial  archetypal,  all  aglow 
With  blossoming  causes —  not  so  far  awaj. 
That  we  whom  spirit  sense  is  somewhat  cleared 
May  not  catch  something  of  the  bloom  and  breath, 
Too  vaguely  apprehended,  though  indeed 
Still  apprehended,  eoiuciously  or  noi.^ 

'  Mrs.  Browning. 
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It  should  be  mentioned  that  it  was  not  as  a  symbol 
only  that  the  bird  was  used  by  the  Indians ;  it  was  as 
an  omen.  They  were  believed  to  be  spiritual  agents. 
They  were  manittos  clothed  in  a  bird's  form.  If  sur- 
prised by  a  bird's  rapidity  of  flighty  a  supernatural  pur- 
pose was  suspected.  All  rarity  of  appearance  was 
attributed  to  the  supernatural  in  these,  as  well  as  in 
other  animate  works  of  nature.  It  is  related  by  &&. 
Copway  that  ancient  tradition  affirmed  that  birds  who 
now  have  black  plumage  were  formerly  dressed  in  pure 
white ;  it  was  then  all  species  of  animals  despised  the 
food  of  flesh,  eating  only  fruit  and  vegetablea 


This  davioe  appetn  to  have  nfereiie*  to  th«  three  ipeclei  of  orguiio  lUJ^^-tbe 

serpent,  the  Urd,  end  man. 


Thia  STmbol  la  BsTPttan,  ~  the  hawk,  with  the  orb  of  the  ann  upon  ita  head,  the 
tail  of  the  bird  being  a  repreaentation  of  a  coilod  aerpent 
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Berpent^god,  Unk-Urbe. 
CONCERNING  THB  SEBPENT--KE-NABEEK.1 

"He  who  possesses  a  contented  mind  possesses  all 
things ;  as  the  snake  who  is  covered  with  his  skin  has 
no  need  of  slippers  for  his  feet"  Such  is  the  pretty 
proverb  of  the  Hindoo^  whose  literature  contains  other 
quaint  and  pretty  allusions  to  this  creature ;  that,  not- 
withstanding the  common  repugnance^  has  been  a  figure 
of  Christian  as  well  as  Pagan  all^ory,  Its  singu- 
lar power  of  locomotion  without  the  aid  of  feet; 
its  hissing  cries,  defiant  and  terrific ;  its  long, 
undulating  body,  capable  of  winding  in  and  out^ 
silently  and  rapidly,  through  hidden  paths,  within 
thickets  of  tangled  woods,  and  in  the  depths  of 
meadows,  as  swiftly  as  a  fish  in  the  green  seas ; 
or  of  rolling  itself  in  a  massive  coil  preparing  for 
attack, — ^are  characteristics  peculiarly  adapted 
to  inspire  dread  in  the  mind. 

There  is  a  Hindoo  picture  of  a  serpent  with  a  human 
head,  which  accords  with  a  traditional  Indian  serpent, 
and  perhaps  with  the  account  of  the  serpent  in  Eden. 

1  The  terms  Afaniita  in  Algonkin,  tnd  IFakecn  in  Dacotah,  ezpreasive 
ot  diWnity  in  ito  Vroadeet  sense,  are  also  generic  terms  signifying  this 
species  of  animal.  ( FideDr,  Brinton's  **  Myths  of  the  New  World," 
p.  110.) 
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Norse  tradition  makes  allusion  to  the  serpent  as  an 
agent  of  judgment  upon  the  wicked :  "  There  is  an 
abode  remote  from  the  sun^  the  gates  of  which  buce  the 
nortL  Poison  rains  there  through  a  thousand  openings. 
This  pkce  is  all  composed  of  carcasses  of  serpents, 
and  contains  fierce  torrents,  ia  which  are  plunged  per- 
jurers and  assassius." 

The  Indian  apprehended  danger  from  the  angry  ser- 
pent, not  merely  at  the  moment  of  its  exasperation  but 
from  its  subsequent  revenge.  A  certain  Indian  kept  one 
of  these  reptiles  in  a  box,  to  whom  he  paid  reverence  as 
his  great  father.^  One  October  day  he  was  set  at  liberty, 
with  the  injunction  to  return  and  meet  his  Indian  keeper 
on  the  May  following.  The  month  arrived.  The  narrator 
of  the  story  and  the  Indian  were  on  the  spot,  according 
to  appointment ;  after  waiting  a  day  or  two  the  serpent 
appeared,  and  quietly  glided  into  his  old  quarters. 

Whatever  fear  the  serpent  inspired,  it  was  none  the 
less  included  in  the  general  fraternity  of  men  and 
animals.  Among  some  Indians  there  was  a  story  of  a 
serpent  making  an  annual  visit  to  a  certain  tribe,  who 
received  him  with  great  ceremony.  Another  legend 
gives  an  account  of  a  beneficent  serpent  that,  with  other 
inhabitants,  dwelt  in  a  cave  beneath  the  earth.  One 
day  certain  curious  youths  inquired  of  him  whence 
came  the  light  that  shimmered  through  the  fissures  in 
the  cave.  The  serpent  made  answer  only  when  the 
people  promised  never  to  make  war  on  his  tribe ;  and 
then  he  told  them  that  there  was  a  country  above,  a 
land  of  beauty  and  brightness,  where  lights  like  that 
which  glittered  through  the  fissures  in  the  cave,  shone 
all  abroad.     Instead  of  a  dark  rock  overhead,  there 

^  His  totem,  probably. 
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was  a  bright  blue  canopy  that  arched  far  above  their 
reach ;  and  there  was  game,  sweet  to  the  taste,  such  as 
they  never  had  seen,  which  could  be  easily  caught  in 
the  long  ranges  of  green  woods,  filled  with  singing  birds 
and  blossoming  plants.  These  tidings  filled  the  youths 
with  delight ;  and  they  made  an  opening  into  th6  upper 
air,  when,  finding  all  true  which  had  been  told  them, 
they  persuaded  their  people  to  remove  from  their  dark 
dwelling  to  this  land  of  plenty. 
Says  Pire  Charlevoix :  — 

There  is  no  animal  the  form  of  which  is  more  frequently 
marked  upon  their  faces  and  other  parts  of  their  bodies. 
And  it  is  also  true  that  they  have  the  secret  of  charming 
them,  —  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  of  benumbing  them,  — 
so  that  they  take  them  alive,  handle  them,  and  put  them  in 
their  bosom  without  receiving  any  hurt ;  and  this  helps  to 
confirm  the  high  opinion  the  people  have  of  them. 

The  rattlesnake,  which  they  called  the  chieftain  of 
snakes,  was  believed  the  more  powerful  manitto,  as  it 
was  supposed  to  have  the  faculty  of  sending  diseases 
when  and  to  whom  it  pleased.  If  this  serpent  appeared 
in  the  Indian's  pathway,  he  stopped  and  talked  beseech- 
ingly to  it,  offering  tobacco  or  such  things  as  might  be 
at  hand;  at  the  same  time  proposing  friendship  and 
peace  between  the  serpent  and  the  children  of  men. 
This,  it  is  possible,  was  done  from  fear,  rather  than  in 
the  spirit  of  worship.  The  Algonkin  Jossakeed  is  heard 
to  chant, "  Who  is  a  manitto  ?  He  who  walketh  with  a 
serpent,  walking  on  the  ground,  he  is  a  manitto,*'  as  a 
part  of  priestly  worship.  When  one  was  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  an  encampment,  the  medicine-man,  or  Jos- 
sakeed, was  immediately  called  to  make  peace  with  it 
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We  might  perhaps  conclude  from  these  practices  •^— de- 
noting the  belief  that  the  serpent  understood  human 
language  —  that  these  Indians  had  an  opinion  like  that 
of  the  Jews,  as  related  by  Josephus,  that  the  serpent 
once  possessed  the  power  of  human  speech,  but  had 
been  deprived  of  it.  As  if  in  recognition  of  this  belief, 
Milton  places  in  the  apology  of  Eve  to  Adam  these 
words:  — 

The  serpent  wise, 
Or  not  restrained  as  we,  or  not  obeying, 
Hath  eaten  of  the  fmit,  and  is  become, 
0        Not  dead,  as  we  are  threatened,  but  henceforth 
Endued  with  human  voice. 

There  was,  among  some  tribes,  a  belief  that  the  serpent 
possessed  a  language  peculiar  to  itself,  and  which  no 
other  animal  is  permitted  to  understand,  —  a  belief,  the 
wisdom  of  which  one  is  not  disposed  to  dispute. 

The  skin  of  the  rattlesnake  was  used  in  the  Medawa, 
or  great  sacred  feast  Their  rattles  were  often  kept  in 
the  Indian's  sacred  sacks.  A  bite  from  these  serpents 
was  attributed  to  anger  and  revenge,  the  Indian  sup- 
posing that  some  serpent  had  been  sacrilegiously  mur- 
dered, and  this  was  a  punishment  from  one  of  the 
outraged  family.^ 

These  creatures  were  so  highly  esteemed  tliat  to  have 
a  serpent  as  his  totem  elevated  an  Indian  chief  above 
his  brothers;  it  was  equal  to  the  blazonry  of  Herald  Col- 
lege. It  was  related  that  a  Seneca  chief  affirmed  that 
his  maternal  ancestor  was  a  maiden  rattlesnake,  who, 

*  A  decoction  of  snake-root  was  drank,  and  was  claimed  to  cure 
those  bitten  by  one  of  these  snakes.  It  is  related  that  a  lotion  pre* 
pared  from  a  plant  of  the  prairies,  called  by  the  Indians  pe-zhe-ke-wuek, 
and  yarrow,  toa-be-nthumek,  was  used  by  the  conjurers,  who  then 
handled  them  without  being  harmed. 
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being  of  a  fiery  and  warlike  dispositioii,  bit  off  her  hus-" 
band's  nose  tbe  day  of  their  nuptials.^ 

The  serpent  has  been  regarded  by  nearly  all  nations 
with  superstitious  feelings.  It  was  used  as  an  emblem 
both  of  immortality  and  of  death  in  the  East  In  some 
places  in  ancient  I^pt^  small  serpents  were  kept  in  the 
temples,  and  fed  on  honey  and  flour ;  and  it  was  consid- 
ered a  mark  of  divine  favor  to  be  bitten  by  any  of  this 
species,  as  among  the  Greeks  it  was  thought  that  the 
gods  fiftvored  those  persons  who  were  killed  by  lightning. 
Apollo,  as  a  god  of  medicine,  was  originally  worshipped 
imder  the  fornuof  a  serpent,  and  men  invoked  him  as  a 
helper ;  and  we  trace  a  similar  idea  among  the  Indians 
relative  to  Manabozho.  And  a  farther  association  of 
ideas  suggests  the  mystic  god  Unk^ta-ht,  god  of  waters, 
pictured  as  a  serpent,  who  was  believed  to  have  power 
over  diseases ;  whom  we  might  liken  to  Poseidon,  whose 
anger  with  the  priest  of  Apollo  is  commemorated  in  the 
Laocoon  of  the  Vatican,  and  whose  vassals  are  the  deadly 
serpents  of  the  sea.  This  wonderful  sculpture  is  com- 
pared to  the  sea  by  fiawthomei  with  his  customary 
intuition :  — 

An  immortal  agony,  with  a  strange  calmness  diffused 
thioughout,  so  that  it  resembles  the  vast  rage  of  the  sea, — 

1  In  Mexican  mythology  the  name  of  a  primitiTe  goddess  signifies 
8erpent-woman»  CituteoaU,  the  great  mother  of  gods  and  men.  Fide 
legend  of  the  Death  of  the  Daughter  of  the  San. 

*  Serpents^  called  ouri,  the  royal,  hy  the  Egyptians,  were  employed 
in  texts  to  point  ont  the  name  of  female  dinnitiea,  and  were  the  Hying 
emblem  of  different  goddesses.  They  were  seen  ornamenting  the  head- 
dress of  kings  and  diyinities,  bat  as  living  emblems  were  restricted  to 
goddesses  only.  Twelve  of  these  reptiles  vomiting  flame  were  the  guar* 
dians  of  the  hoars  of  day.  They  are  fonnd  sepulchred  as  other  mom- 
mies in  Egypt     Fide  "  Qallery  of  Antiquities,''  Francis  Arundale. 
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calm  on  account  of  its  immensity, — or  the  tamult  of  Niagara, 
—  which  does  not  seem  to  he  tumult^  hecause  it  keepe  poui^ 
ing  on  forever. 

.£scalapius,  the  god  of  medicine  of  later  times,  is 
said  to  have  taken  the  form  of  a  serpent  upon  his 
death ;  and  there  was  kept  in  the  citadel  of  Athens  a 
large  serpent,  called  the  Prophetic  Serpent,  in  honor  of 
.^!sculapius,  which  was  used  as  an  oracle,  and  to  which 
was  offered  cake  and  honey  every  month.  In  China, 
it  is  said,  the  image  of  an  enormous  serpent,  or  dragon, 
occurs  in  all  their  temples.  Their  traditions  explain 
this  by  affirming  it  to  be  an  image  of  a  serpent  dwelling 
in  the  sky,  —  probably  in  allusion  to  the  constellation 
of  that  name,  Serpentarius,  which  had  influence  over  the 
destinies  of  mea  In  Hindoo  mythology  Vishnu  is  rep- 
resented, when  asleep,  as  cradled  in  the  folds  of  the 
huge  serpent  Seshanaga,  whose  thousand  heads  serve 
him  for  a  pillow ;  and  in  their  traditions  wicked  spirits 
are  described  as  giants,  with  a  great  serpent  as  their 
leader.  In  Persian  mythology  we  find  it  related  that 
Arimanes,  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  made  twenty-eight 
spirits,  called  Devs,  to  counteract  the  kindly  influence 
of  the  gentle  Izeds ;  and  the  most  powerful  and  per- 
nicious of  these  was  an  impure  serpent  with  two  feet, 
named  Aschmogh.  This  latter  species  is  not  confined 
to  Persian  tradition,  but  was  known  to  the  Egyptians ; 
as  it  is  related  that  in  their  ancient  temples  were  carved 
serpents  represented  with  human  legs.  The  Moham- 
medans, in  their  Gk)spel  of  Barnabas,  inform  us  that  the 
sentence  which  God  pronounced  on  the  serpent,  for 
introducing  Satan  into  Paradise,  was  that  he  should  not 
only  be  turned  out  of  Paradise,  but  that  he  should  have 
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bis  leg$  cvi  off  by  tbe  angel  Micbael  witb  tbe  sword 
of  God 

In  the  pictography  of  the  Indians  is  seen  the  line  of 
the  sky^  and  two  serpents  peering  above  it^  by  which  is 
denoted  their  knowledge  of 
divine  things;  which  gives 
significance  to  the  name  of 
Indian  priests,  jursorkah  (to 
peep,  to  mutter),  whose  lan- 
guage, as  is  said  of  the  ser- 
pents', is  untranslatable,  —  the  beloved  speech.  It  is  not 
a  novel  form  of  expression  and.  symbol — ^ the  ascend- 
ing, circle,  the  spiral,  emblem  of  infinity  —  of  which  the 
serpent,  when  alert  and  wary,  is  the  natural  represen- 
tative; it  is  a  common  figure  of  divine  wisdom,  or, 
indeed,  of  the  processes  of  the  mind.  It  has  been  said 
that  ''the  life  and  being  of  thought  has  a  twofold 
motion,  downward  from  the  universal  tdwards  the  par- 
ticular and  the  individual,  and  upwards  from  the  indi- 
vidual towards  the  universal;"  ^  which  equally  expresses 

the  action  of  a  serpent, 
when  coiled  and  spring- 
ing; but  perhaps  the 
design  of  our  savage's 
image  is  not  suited  to  so 
deep  a  metaphysical  ren- 
dering. Another  mode 
of  indicating  the  occult  powers  of  the  serpent  is  in  rep- 
resenting him  as  listening,  as  the  hearkening  serpent 
The  waving  lines  represent  sound  entering  the  ears. 
In  some  representations,  a  four-sided  figure  was  made, 

1  C.  C.  EvereU's  "Science  of  Thought" 
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together  with  the  serpent    The  parallelogram  is  repre* 
sentative  of  fire. 

Among  no  other  accounts  of  superstitions  concerning 
serpents  is  there  found  the  fear  of  putting  them  to  deaths 
We  find  it  recorded  as  an  evidence  of  divine  power  in 
the  Hindoo  deity,  Crishna,  that  in  his  childhood  he  had 
killed  a  huge  venomous  serpent ;  and  in  Grecian  my- 
thology the  same  thing  is  recorded  as  one  of  Apollo's 
most  wonderful  feats.  This  fear,  however,  is  not  very 
general  among  the  Indians;  and  among  their  legends, 
as  in  the  histories  of  the  gods  of  Greece  and  Hindostan 
just  noticed,  there  is  found  an  account  of  Manabozho's 
battling  with  the  serpents  whom  he  conquers,  as  did  the 
heroes  of  the  East  There  is  a  curious  article  in  respect 
to  the  serpent  in  the  fragmentary  work  of  the  Phoe- 
nician historian,  Sanchoniathou,  which  is  said  to  be  over 
three  thousand  years  old.    It  is  as  follows :  — 

Taatus  first  attributed  something  of  the  divine  nature  to 
this  serpent  and  the  serpent  tribe,  in  which  he  was  followed 
by  the  Phcenieians  and  Egyptians ;  for  this  animal  was  es- 
teemed by  him  to  be  the  most  inspirited  of  the  reptiles  and 
of  a  fiery  nature,  inasmuch  as  it  exhibits  an  incredible  celerity, 
moving  by  its  spirit  without  either  hands  or  feet  or  any  of 
the  external  members  by  which  other  animals  efiect  their 
motion ;  and  in  its  progress  it  assumes  a  variety  of  forms, 
moving  in  a  spiral  course,  and  darting  forwards  with  what- 
ever degree  of  swiftness  it  pleases.  It  is,  moreover,  long- 
lived,  and  has  the  quality  not  only  of  putting  off  its  old 
age  and  assuming  a  second  youth,  but  of  receiving  at  the 
same  time  an  augmentation  of  its  size  and  strength ;  and 
when  it  has  fulfilled  the  appointed  measure  of  its  existence, 
it  consumes  itself,  as  Taatus  has  laid  down  in  the  Sacred 
Books ;  upon  which  account  this  animal  is  introduced  into 
the  sacred  rites  and  mysteries. 
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Besides  the  foregoing,  there  is  found  in  the  ancient 
works  of  the  Hindoos  a  history  of  the  origin  of  the  ser- 
pent which  is  equally  curious  i  — 

Hunger,  bom  of  Brahma,  is  a  form  composed  of  the  quali- 
ties of  foulness.  It  produced  anger,  and  thb  god  put  forth  in 
darkness  beings  emaciate  with  hunger,  of  hideous,  aspects, 
and  with  long  beards.  These  beings  hastened  to  the  deity. 
Such  of  them  as  exclaimed,  **  Oh,  preserve  us  I "  were  thence 
called  Rakshasas ;  others,  who  cried  out,  "  Let  us  eat ! "  were 
denominated,  from  that  expression,  Takshas.^  Beholding  them 
so  disgusting,  the  hairs  of  Brahma  were  shrivelled  up  and, 
first  fftUing  from  his  head,  were  again  renewed  upon  it.  From 
their  falling  they  became  serpents, — called  aurpoy  from  their 
creeping,  and  ahi,  because  they  had  deserted  the  head.* 


THE  GBEAT  SERPENT  OF  GANANDAIQUA  LAKE: 

THE  INDIAN  PYTHON. 

Along  the  side,  where  harrier  none  arose 
Around  the  Uttle  rale,  a  serpent  Uy. 

DAinis. 

TTpon  the  level  brow  of  Nandowago  Hill,  that  looks  down 
upon  the  beautiful  waters  of  Canandaigua,  there  dwelt  for 
many  years  the  founders  of  the  Seneca  nation.  *  No  hostile 
tribe  here  disturbed  their  quiet  pursuits,  and  in  peace  the 
years  passed  by,  while  their  families  rapidly  increased  in 
numbers,  and  p^perity  seemed  to  attend  all  their  walks  in 

1  The  Takahtu  are  henignant  fairies,  more  commonly  called  in  Hin- 
doo mythology  Punytyatuu,  or  "good  people,*'  and  are  helioTed  to  be 
possessed  of  great  power  and  knowledge. 

*  Atotarho,  one  of  the  Iroquois  kings,  is  represented  with  hair  of 
snakes,  —  the  Indian  Mednsa  Head.  Cnsick  relates  that  the  god  peti- 
tioned the  Indians  to  take  these  away,  which  was  done,  and  wampum 
(Indian  money)  substituted. 
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life.  One  day  some  children,  playing  without  the  rade  pall- 
Bades  which  surrounded  the  tovniy  found  and  brought  within 
the  precincts-  of  the  village  a  serpent,  very  small,  very  beau- 
tiful, and  apparently  harmless.  Loved  by  the  young  and 
cherished  by  the  old,  the  serpent  remained  and  grew;  so 
rapidly  indeed,  that  the  boys  were  unable  to  fumiBh  it  suffi- 
cient food,  and  the  hunters  of  the  tribe,  day  by  day,  gave  it 
some  portion  of  the  results  of  their  chase.  Thus  kindly 
cared  for,  it  soon  became  very  strong,  and  roamed  about  the 
forest  or  plunged  into  the  lake  in  quest  of  its  own  food. 
Finally,  it  so  thrived  as  to  become  of  such  enormous  length 
that  it  was  able  to  encircle  the  entire  hill.  Having  attained 
this  marvellous  size,  it  began  to  manifest  an  irascible  and 
wicked  disposition ;  and  this  so  frequently  that  the  people 
began  to  feel  alarmed  for  their  personal  safety.  At  length, 
oppressed  with  fear  that  if  it  did  not  actually  consu^ie  them, 
it  would,  by  its  monstrous  consumption  of  game,  soon  reduce 
the  tribe  to  starvation,  it  was  resolved  in  deliberate  council 
that  the  serpent  must  die.  The  early  morning  of  the  day 
following  the  council  was  fixed  upon  for  its  destruction ;  but 
when  the  day  davmed,  the  affrighted  people  found  the  mon- 
strous reptile  stretching  its  full  length  around  the  hill,  enclos- 
ing the  whole  town  and  debarring  every  avenue  of  escape, 
while  at  the  gate  it  reared  its  threatening  head  with  jaws  wide- 
open,  as  ready  to  devour  whoever  approached.  Vigorously 
did  the  whole  tribe  assail  it ;  but  neither  arrows  nor  spears 
could  be  made  to  penetrate  its  shining  scales.  Then  some  of 
the  people,  frightened  and  trembling,  endeavored  to  escape 
by  climbing  over  its  body,  but  they  were  thrown  back  and 
rolled  upon  and  crushed  to  death.  Others  frantically  rushed 
to  its  very  jaws  with  their  weapons,  but  these  were  instantly 
devoured. 

Overwhelmed  with  terror,  the  remaining  people  recoiled, 
and  did  not  renew  the  attack  until  hunger  gave  them  courage 
for  a  desperate  assault,  in  which  all  were  swallowed  up  except 
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one  woman  and  her  two  children,  who  escaped  into  the  forest 
while  the  monster,  gorged  by  its  anosoal  food,  was  asleep. 

In  the  recesses  of  the  wood,  her  place  of  concealment,  the 
woman  was  instructed  by  a  vision  to  make  arrows  of  peculiar 
form,  and  taught  how  to  use  them  effectually  for  the  killing 
of  the  serpent  Thus  equipped  she  sought  the  sleeping  foe, 
and,  drawing  her  bow,  she  sped  an  arrow  stmight  to  its  heart 
Writhing  in  its  death  struggles,  lashing  the  hill  with  its 
enormous  tail,  the  serpent  tore  deep  gullies  in  the  earth,  and  as 
it  rolled  down  the  hill  brol^e  huge  trees^  that  with  rocks  and 
stones  fell  into  the  lake,  in  which  with  frightful  contortions 
the  hissing  snake  plunged,  when,  disgorging  its  human  vic- 
tims^ with  a  great  convulsiye  throe,  it  sank  slowly  from  sight 

Rejoiced  at  the  death  of  the  dreadful  enemy,  the  woman 
hastened  with  the  children  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganasdesogo 
Lake,  and  from  her  children  sprang  the  powerful  Seneca 
nation. 

Serpents  of  vast  size  are  said  to  have  their  abode  in 
the  larger  lakes  and  rivers.'  A  tradition  relates  that 
there  lived  a  gigantic  serpent  in  the  Mississippi,  near 
Fox  Biver,  which  at  one  time  paid  a  visit  to  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  in  passing  thither  made  a  trail,  the  line  of 
which  became  the  basin  of  the  former  river. 

The  Nevada  Indians  have  the  pretty  myth  that  the 
rainbow  is  a  serpent,  whose  shining  scales  are  its  colors. 
Mr.  Powell  states  that  the  Shoshone  Indian  depicts  the 
heavenly  firmament  domed  with  ice.  A  serpent-god 
coils  his  back  against  the  ice,  and  with  his  scales  abraids 

1  The  Indians  affirm  that  the  rounded  pebbles  of  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  human  head,  to  this  day  so  numerous  on  the  shores  of  the 
Canandaigna  Lake,  are  the  petrified  skulls  of  the  people  of  the  hills, 
disgorged  by  the  serpent  in  its  death  agony. 

>  The  Persians  belioTed  that  in  the  Caspian  Sea  dwelt  a  gigantic 
serpent 
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it,  occasioning  ice-dust  to  fall  upon  the  earth,  which  is 
the  snow  of  winter  and  the  rain  of  summer. 

This  figure  is  the  representation  of  the  sky  in  the 

Shoshone  pictography,  and  appears 
to  portray  the  upward  curve  of  the 
body  of  a  sei*pent  when  in  motion. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  this  de- 
vice is  suggested  by  the  rainbow,  which  the  savage 
identified  with  his  serpent-god.  The  radiations  of  the 
bright  arch  resemble,  indeed,  the  shifting  changes  of  the 
beautiful  scales  of  the  serpent 

The  Indian  believed,  as  did  th6  Hindoo,  that  animals 
were  a  "  manifested  part  of  God."  That  he  should  have 
a  reverence  for  this  species  of  animal,  surpassing  that 
for  any  other,  appears  rational.  We  find  the  serpent 
occupying  a  place  in  the  story  of  creation ;  it  is  used  in 
divination,  and  worshipped  at  the  sacred  feast  It  is 
probable  that  this  reverence  arose  from  his  belief  in  a 
spirit  of  fire ;  and  the  fieiy  dart,  in  the  form  of  a  ser- 
pent, dropping  to  the  earth,  would  appear  to  be  repra- 
sentative  of  the  power  of  the  Source  of  life,  or  that  life 
itself,  in  a  divine  degree.  It  appears  that  in  accordance 
with  the  belief  of  the  descent  of  a  divine  serpent  of  fire, 
that  spiral  fire  was  arranged  as  part  of  the  worship  in 
the  rotunda  of  a  town,  built  and  inhabited  by  the 
Cherokee  tribes,  mentioned  elsewhere.  The  rite  of  sac- 
rifice to  the  moon  was  regulated  by  the  appearance  or 
non-appearance  of  the  halo  around  the  planet,  which 
was  regarded  as  the  cireling  body  of  a  fiery  serpent 

Natural  objects  are  the  only  available  images  of  spirit- 
ual thought  and  aspiration.  Conceptions  of  divine  truth 
arise  through,  and  are  expressed  by,  these  images.  The 
more  copious  are  these  expressions,  the  greater  wealth 
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of  thought  afforded.  Of  the  poet  Shakespeare  we  say 
he  had  a  ^^nioiiderful  imagination,  showing,  by  the  word 
itself,  the  natural  source  of  the  highest  expression  of  the 
human  mind.  In  considering  the  rlaligion  of  our  sav- 
ages, in  which  are  their  ideas  of  supernatural  life,  we 
should  regard  this  law  governing  all  language. 

The  Indian  pictured  both  a  serpent  and  a  biid,  in 
connection  with  his  symbol  of  the  sun,  as  did  the  Egyp- 
tian. We  perceive  the  origin  of  the  use  of  the  serpent ; 
it  was  from  observation  of  the  appearance  of  natural 
phenomena,  —  the  forked  lightning  and  the  radiant  coil 
of  the  halo,  both  equally  giving  origin  to  this  sacred 
image.  But  there  seems  to  be  little  in  common  between 
this  species  of  animals  and  the  bird,  except  the  magic 
power  of  locomotion. 

In  the  pictography  of  the  Indians  a  device  for  a 
sacred  bird  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  swan.  It  is 
already  stated  that  the  Supreme  Deity  was  portrayed 
as  clothed  in  red  down.  Swan's-down  was  placed  in  the 
sacred  depository,  and  warriors  were  decorated  with  it 
at  the  sacred  feast 

Of  the  habits  of  the  swan  we  learn,  that  when  on  its 
annual  flight  to  a  warmer  climate  it  rises  to  the  height 
of  three  and  four  miles,  and  is  seen  only  against  the  sky 
as  a  mere  speck.  A  flock  of  these  birds,  wavering  this 
way  and  that,  from  head  to  terminal  point,  from  leader 
to  the  last  swan  of  the  procession,  mark  a  serpentine 
line,  and  resemble  an  aerial  serpent  moving  across  the 
heavens.  It  is  possible  that  from  observation  of  this 
transmutation,  and  at  the  same  time  regarding  the  trans- 
formation of  other  objects  in  nature  in  their  metamor- 
phosis as  the  transmigration^  of  the  souls  of  those 

^  Fuis  chapter  on  Transmigniiioii. 
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objects,  the  Indian  savage  drew  the  inference  that  these 
birds  were  merged  into  the  form  of  a  serpent  in  their 
flight,  and  the  season  of  their  migration  would  imply 
a  connection  with  and  relation  to  the  sun,  to  whom, 
therefore,  they  were  made  sacred,  becoming  an  emblem 
of  the  power  of  the  divinity  resident  in,  or  ruler  of,  that 
planet  This  might  be  equally  true  in  relation  to  the 
eagle  and  hawk,  whose  strong  wings  bear  them  near  the 
sun-place. 


Symbol  of  the  earth  and  Unlcpta-hei — upon  end  within  the  gUeU^ikkt^gtm  wu, 

or  the  greet  immeeiorable  aeaa. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Tha  dzelct  and  the  eorred  Uiie  an  fymbola  of  the  ■ptrita  of  the  atan,  and 

thaaky. 

8TAB-W0B8UIP. 

The  Indian  savage  legards  the  movements  of  the 
stars  and  planets  as  regulated  by  their  own  indwelling 
power.  They  believed  the  larger  stars  were  appointed 
by  the  Great  Manitto  as  guardians  of  the  lesser  ones ; 
wliile  clusters  of  stars  were  called  populous  cities,  and 
constellations,  the  council-gathering  of  the  manittos. 

The  following  tradition  is  related  by  one  of  the  tribe 
of  the  lowas :  — 

Many  yean  ago  a  child,  when  very  young,  observed  a  star 
in  the  heavens  that  attracted  him  more  than  any  others.  As 
the  child  grew  to  manhood  his  attachment  increased.  His 
thoughts  dwelt  continually  upon  this  Beauty  of  the  night 
One  day  while  hunting,  as  he  sat  down  travel-worn,  and  weary 
with  his  ill-success,  his  beloved  star  appeared  to  him  and 
comforted  him  with  encouraging  words,  and  then  conducted 
him  to  a  place  where  he  found  a  great  plenty  and  variety  of 
game.  From  this  time  the  young  man  showed  a  wonderful 
improvement  in  the  art  of  hunting,  and  soon  became  cele- 
breted  in  this  pursuit. 

Sydney  Yendys  has  poeti:^  this  old-time  belief  in 
human  commerce  with  the  living  stars  in  these  lines :  — 
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And  lee'rt  thoa  ihe  who  kneeleth  clad  in  gold 
And  purple,  with  a  flash  upon  her  cheek, 
And  upturned  eyes,  full  of  the  love  and  sorrow 
Of  other  worlds  t    T  is  said  that  when  the  soul 
Of  God  did  walk  the  earth,  she  laved  a  aiar. 

The  Persians,  who  kiss  their  hands  at  the  stars  in  rev- 
erence, have  pictured  them  governed  by  presiding  spirits, 
six  of  whom  are  called  Amsliaspands,  —  the  Immortal 
Holy  Ones,  —  who  are  under  the  immediate  government 
of  a  seventh,  called  Ormuzd,  the  King  of  Light,  to  whom 
they  convey  the  prayers  of  inferior  spirits,  and  of  men ; 
for  which  lesser  beings  they  are  models  of  purity  and 
perfection.  It  is  recorded  in  their  sacred  books  that 
four  stars  were  originally  placed  in  the  heavens,  as 
guardians  over  the  four  cardinal  points. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  universality  of  the  belief 
in  the  stars  as  the  residence  of  spiritual  beings,  who  have 
a  connection  with,  and  a  mjrsterious  relation  to,  human 
souls.  This  belief  was  prevalent  in  Egypt,  it  is  proved, 
in  the  time  of  Sesostris,  or  Bamses  the  Great,  and  exer- 
cised a  lai^e  influence  over  the  people  at  that  time ;  for 
they  believed  that  the  destiny  of  mortals  was  regulated 
by  the  motions  of  these  heavenly  bodies ;  while  history 
relates  that  their  priests  were  in  the  habit  of  prophesy- 
ing what  would  be  the  temperament,  life,  and  death  of 
an  infant^  from  the  conjunction  of  planets  at  the  hour 
of  its  birth. 

This  has  been  suggested  as  the  origin  of  the  famous 
system  of  astrology,  practised  in  later  times,  which  the 
Chinese  term  the ''  science  of  the  breath  of  the  stars." 
In  the  Hindoo  sacred  books,  the  Gandharvas  are  de- 
scribed as  beautiful  spirits  of  singing-stars,  which  is 
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similar  to  the  expression  used  in  the  language  of  our 
sacred  Scriptures :  — 

The  momiog  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  Qod 
shouted  for  joy.^ 

There  is  found  among  the  New  Zealandeis  a  belief 
in  star-spirits,  —  but  the  origin  of  these  spirits  is  not 
supposed  to  be  in  a  direct  emanation  from  their  deity ; 
they  are  human  souls,  who  have  had  mortal  bodies, 
and  who  have  resided  on  'this  eartL  Among  the 
Chinese  the  belief  in  the  influence  of  the  stars,  and 
that  they  were  the  abode  of  spirits  or  gods,  was  equally 
prevalent 

It  has  been  asserted  tliat,  in  the  hieroglyphic  writing 
in  Egypt^  a  star  signified  a  ministering  spirit, — which,  if 
taken  literally,  would  indicate  the  prevalence  of  a  belief 
like  that  of  the  Indians,  and  of  an  early  date  in  the 
history  of  mankind ;  but  it  is  «more  probable  that  this 
writing  is  allegoric,  and  that  a  belief  in  stars  as  actual 
ministering  intelligences  was  of  subsequent  origin. 


LEGEND  OF  THE  MORNINQ  STAR. 

The  following  is  a  l^nd  of — 

"Tlieyoanggpirit 
That  sits  in  the  morning  star." 

Two  children,  brother  and  sister  inanittos,  after  having 
lived  together  several  years,  were  obliged  to  separate.  The 
sister  was  to  go  to  the  Place  of  the  Breaking  Light,  —  Wau- 
bunong ;  the  brother,  to  the  rocks  and  hills. 

When  they  were  about  to  separate,  the  sister  said :  ''When 

1  Job  zxxviiL  7. 
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you  look  in  thd  east  and  see  beautiM  led  olouda  floating 
along  the  sky,  believe  that  I  am  painting  and  adorning  my- 
self ; "  to  which  the  brother  replied :  **  I  will  dwell  upon  the 
rocks  that  look  toward  the  east,  that  I  may  gaxe  upon  thee 
and  delight  in  thy  beauty." 

A  sound  of  many  winds  now  came  upon  the  ears  of  the 
two,  and  soon  the  four  spirits  ^  of  the  heavens  came  forth 
and  lifted  up  the  sister  manitto  and  wafted  her  into  the  Place 
of  Light,  where  she  was  changed  into  the  Morning  Star ;  while 
her  brother^  being  left  on  earth,  became  a  Puckwudjinie^  and 
dwelt  upon  the  hills  and  rocks  that  looked  towards  the  east, 
where  he  could  see  in  the  morning  the  red  clouds  with  which 
his  sister  adorned  herself  as  she  stood  in  her  star-lodge  in  the 
sky. 

The  Ojibway  Indians  relate  a  myth  in  which  a  dis- 
appointment in  love  has  its  compensation  by  the  hero's 
metamorphosis  into  a  firefly,  which  betook  itself  to  the 
sky,  where  it  became  the  Northern  Star.  They  called 
this  star  NiHtdj-viarirguet,  the  "  man  who  walks  behind 
the  loon-bird." 

THE  WANDEBING  STAR. 

A  quarrel  arose  among  the  stars,  when  one  of  them  was 
driven  from  its  home  in  the  heavens,  and  descended  to  the 
earth.  It  wandered  from  one  tribe  to  another,  and  was  seen 
hovering  over  the  camp-fires  when  the  people  were  preparing 
to  sleep.  Among  all  the  people  in  the  world,  only  one  could 
be  found  who  was  not  a&aid  of  this  star,  and  this  was  a 
daughter  of  a  Chippewa.  She  was  not  a&aid  of  the  star,  but 
admired  and  loved  it.  When  she  awoke  in  the  night  she 
always  beheld  it,  for  the  star  loved  the  maiden.  In  mid- 
summer the  young  girl,  on  going  into  the  woods  for  berries, 

1  Four  winds.     Vide  Ch.  U. 
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lost  her  way,  when  a  storm  arose.  Her  cries  for  rescue  were 
only  answered  by  the  frogs.  A  lonely  night  came,  when  she 
looked  for  her  star  in  vain ;  the  storm  overcast  the  sky,  and 
at  length  caught  her  in  its  fury  and  bore  her  away.  Many 
seasons  passed,  during  which  the  star  was  seen  dimmed  and 
wandering  in  the  sky.^  At  length,  one  autumn,  it  disappeared. 
Then  a  hunter  saw  a  small  light  hanging  over  the  water 
within  the  marsh-land  in  wliich  he  was  hunting.  He  re- 
turned to  announce  the  strange  sight  "  That,"  said  the  old 
wise  man,  "  was  the  star  driven  from  heaven,  now  wander- 
ing in  search  of  our  lost  maiden,  our  beautiful  child  of  the 
Chippewas." 

THE  DAUGHTEB  OF  THE  STABS. 

A  young  hunter  was  leisurely  passing  across  a  wide  prairie, 
when  he  discovered  a  peculiar  circle  upon  the  ground  near 
which  he  had  been  heedlessly  walking.  The  circle  appeared 
to  be  formedf  by  an  admirably  beaten  footpath,  without  any 
apparent  trail  or  footmark  leading  to  or  from  it  This 
aroused  the  hunter^s  curiosity ;  and,  hoping  to  see  what  the 
marvellous  path  might  betoken,  he  concealed  himself  within 
the  grass,  taking  care  to  have  a  good  view  from  his  place  of 
concealment 

While  lying  thus  in  wait,  his  ear  was  saluted  by  the  sound 
of  distant  music  in  the  air ;  and  as  it  seemed  to  gradually 
approach,  he  looked  upward,  when  he  saw  a  little  speck  or 
cloud,  about  as  largo  as  his  hand,  in  the  extreme  height  of 
the  heavens.  Continuing  to  gaze  at  this  little  cloud,  he 
found  that  it  gradually  lowered  itself;  when,  after  a  little 
time,  it  came  so  near  that  instead  of  a  cloud  it  showed  itself 
to  be  a  basket,  woven  of  osiers,  in  which  sat  twelve  beautiful 
maidens,  who  had  each  a  kind  of  drum,  which  she  gracefully 
struck  with  her  hands.  The  basket  now  began  to  descend 
more  rapidly,  and  finally  came  down  to  the  ground  exactly  in 
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the  ceQtre  of  the  magic  ciiy^le  be  had  noticed;  and  the  instant 
it  touched  the  ground  the  young  maidens  leaped  out  and  b^n 
to  dance  in  the  circle,  at  the  same  time  striking  a  shining 
ball  at  each  stop  as  they  tripped  lightly  around.  The  young 
hunter  was  entranced,  and  in  his  delight,  as  he  saw  the 
youngest  turn  around  the  side  of  the  circle  nearest  him,  he 
rushed  forward,  thinking  to  seize  her ;  but  the  moment  the 
maidens  espied  him  they  all  leaped  bcusk  into  the  basket,  and 
were  instantly  withdrawn  into  the  heavens.  The  hunter 
stood  looking  upward  until  they  had  disappeared,  and  then 
began  to  bewail  his  misfortune.  ''Alasl"  lamented  he, 
"  they  are  gone  forever ;  I  shall  see  them  no  more."  He  re- 
turned to  his  lodge  ;  but  the  vision  still  haunted  him.  What- 
ever formerly  engaged  his  attention  now  ceased  to  delight  him. 
The  following  night,  even  in  his  slumbers,  he  dreamed  of 
celestial  music ;  and  bright  visions  of  maidenly  beauty  danced 
about  him,  making  fantastic  circles,  which  he  was. in  vain  en- 
deavoring to  follow.  The  next  day  he  went  back  to  the 
prairie,  determined  upon  another  effort  to  seize  tl^e  maiden  who 
had  escaped  him ;  but,  to  conceal  his  design,  he  changed  his 
form  into  that  of  an  opossum.  He  had  not  waited  long  when 
he  heard  the  same  sweet  music  and  saw  the  wicker  car  descend, 
and  the  maidens  commence  the  same  sportive  dance  as  before, 
while  their  motion  seemed  even  more  graceful  and  fascinating. 
He  crept  carefully  toward  the  ring;  but  the  instant  the 
sisters  saw  him  in  his  ugly  disguise  they  were  startled,  and 
sprang  into  the  car.  When  it  had  arisen  a  short  distance,  he 
heard  the  older  say  :  "  Perhaps  it  is  come  to  show  us  how  the 
game  is  played  by  earthly  beings.''  "  Oh  no,"  the  youngest 
replied.  "  Quick !  let  us  ascend ; "  and  then  they  all  joined 
in  a  chant,  and  rose  through  the  air  out  of  sight.  As  night 
was  approaching,  the  foiled  hunter  returned  to  his  lodge. 

On  the  following  morning,  however,  he  returned  again  to 
the  magic  circle ;  and  finding  an  old  stump  near  by,  in  which 
there  were  a  number  of  mice,  the  thought  suggested  itself  to 
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him  that  they  were  so  insignificant  *  that  their  appearance 
would  not  create  alarm  among  the  maidens,  and  accordingly 
he  assumed  that  shape,  after  having  moved  the  stump  near 
the  ring.  Soon  the  osier  car  appeared  descending ;  and,  as 
before,  when  it  touched  the  ground,  the  maidens  tripped 
lightly  out  and  resumed  their  sport. 

In  the  midst  of  their  merriment,  one  of  the  sisters  sud- 
denly noticed  the  stump  and  cried :  "  See !  That  stump  was 
not  there  before."  Affrighted,  she  ran  to  the  car ;  but  her 
sisters  only  smiled  at  her  terror,  and  gathering  around  the 
stump  jestingly  struck  it  Out  ran  the  mice,  and  the  hunter 
among  the  rest ;  when  the  maidens,  catching  the  little  ani- 
mals, killed  all  but  one,  —  the  disguised  hunter,  —  who  slyly 
managed  to  be  pursued  by  the  youngest  sister.  Now  in  the 
eagerness  of  pursuit  this  maiden  caught  a  stick  from  the 
ground,  and  raising  it  was  about  to  strike  the  little  beast, 
when  lo  1  uprose  the  form  of  the  hunter,  who  clasped  his 
prize  in  his  arms.  The  other  eleven,  amazed  and  frightened, 
sprang  to  their  osier  basket  and  were  instantly  drawn  up 
within  the  skies.  The  happy  hunter  now  exerted  himself 
to  assuage  the  terror  of  his  beloved  prize.  Gently  leading 
her  toward  his  lodge,  he  recounted  his  adventures  in  the 
chase,  —  dwelling  at  the  same  time,  with  many  endearing 
words,  upon  the  charms  of  life  upon  earth.  His  incessant 
kindness  so  won  upon  her  delicate  nature  that  she  consented 
to  become  his  bride. 

Winter  and  summer  passed  joyously  away  to  the  happy 
hunter,  when  his  happiness  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  a 
beautiful  boy  to  their  lodge  circle.  The  scenes  of  life,  how- 
ever, began  to  grow  wearisome  to  the  wife ;  for  she  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  stars,  and  her  heart  was  filled  with  longing  to  revisit 
her  native  home.  Concealing  her  wishes  from  her  husband, 
while  he  was  away  in  the  chase  she  constructed  a  wicker 
basket  within  the  charmed  circle,  in  which  she  placed  some 
rarities  and  dainties  that  she  thought  would  please  her  &ther. 
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and  then  taking  her  boy  in  her  arms  seated  herself  therein. 
Baising  her  voice  in  song,  the  basket  arose  in  the  air.  The 
melody  was  soon  wafted  to  the  ears  of  her  husband,  who 
instantly  ran  to  the  prairie. 

Alas  1  he  was  too  late.  He  lifted  his  voice,  beseeching  her 
to  return,  but  all  appeal  was  unavailing.  The  basket  as- 
cended with  its  beloved  freight,  and  finally  vanished  firom 
sight.  The  hunter^s  grief  was  inconsolabla  He  lowered  his 
head  to  the  ground,  and  was  speechless. 

The  seasons  slowly  changed  from  summer  to  autumn,  and 
winter  to  spring.  The  hunter  continued  to  mourn  the  loss  of 
his  wife  and  son.  **  Alas  1 "  thought  he, "  if  she  had  but  left 
my  son  I  could  endure  the  separation  with  less  sorrow."  In 
the  mean  time  his  wife  would  have  forgotten,  in  her  happiness^ 
the  life  she  had  led  with  him,  but  for  hereon,  who  as  he  grew 
older  besought  her  to  return  with  him  to  his  fftther.  One  day 
his  grandfiftther,  perceiving  the  son's  importunity,  said  to  his 
daughter :  ''Go,  my  child,  and  take  your  son  down  to  his 
father,  and  invite  him  to  come  up  and  dwell  with  us ;  but 
tell  him  to  bring  with  him  a  specimen  of  each  kind  of  bird 
and  animal  he  kills  in  chase."  In  obedience  she  took  the 
boy  and  descended. 

The  hunter,  who  was  ever  near  the  charmed  ring,  heard 
her  voice  as  she  descended,  and  soon  recognized  the  forms  of 
his  beloved  wife  and  son  in  a  car ;  and  when  they  reached 
the  earth  he  clasped  them  in  his  embrace  in  the  joy  of 
reunion. 

When  the  Daughter  of  the  Stars  gave  her  husband  her 
fftther's  message,  he  commenced  hunting  with  the  greatest 
activity.  Eapidly  collecting  a  large  variety  of  specimens 
of  beautiful  birds  and  curious  animals,  —  of  which  he  only 
preserved  a  foot  or  tail  or  wing  to  identify  the  species,  —  he 
soon  accompanied  his  wife  and  son  to  the  car,  in  which  they 
arose  and  disappeared  from  sight.  Now  when  they  reached 
the  star,  the  home  of  his  vrife,  the  fatheMn-law,  the  Star 
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Ghie^  manifested  great  pleasuxe  at  their  amval.  He  made  a 
grand  feast,  and  when  his  people  were  all  assembled  he  pro- 
claimed that  each  might  take  his  choice  of  the  earthly  gifts 
brought  by  the  hunter;  whereupon  a  great  confusion  imme- 
diately arose.  Some  chose  a  foot,  some  a  wing,  some  a  tail, 
some  a  claw.  Those  who  selected  tails  and  daws  were  im- 
mediately transformed  into  animals ;  the  others  assumed  the 
forms  of  birds  and  flew  away.  The  hunter  chose  a  white 
hawk's  feather,  which  was  his  totem,  as  did  his  wife  and  son ; 
when,  in  the  form  of  that  bird,  he  spread  his  wings  and,  fol- 
lowed  by  his  wife  and  son,  slowly  descended  to  the  earth. 

The  magic  circle  of  the  Indian  legend  reminds  us 
of  the  fairy  circles,  or  rings,  to  which  Shakespeare 
refers :  — 

Te  elves  of  hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes,  and  groves ; 
And  ye,  that  on  the  sands  with  printless  foot 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  him 
When  he  comes  back  ;  yon  demy-pnppets,  that 
By  moonshine  do  the  green-soar  HngkU  make. 

"  Kinglets  of  grass,"  Dr.  Gray  observes,  "  are  very 
common  in  meadows,  which  are  higher,  sourer,  and  of 
deeper  green  than  the  grass  that  grows  round  them; 
and  by  the  common  people  are  usually  called  fairy 
circlea"  ^ 

In  reference  to  the  fairies  who  make  the  circles,  an 
ancient  writer  says:  "They  had  fine  musick  among 
themselves,  and  danced  in  a  moonshiny  night,  around, 
or  in  a  ring,  as  one  may  see  upon  every  common  in 
England  where  Mushrooms  grow."  ' 

1  Brando's  <«  Antiquities." 

*  The  Southern  tribes  of  Indians  beliered  that  a  dlTinlty  dwelt  in 
the  toadstools, 
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The  influence  of  the  stars  upon  human  beings  is 
illustrated  in  the  legend  of — 

OSSEO  AND  OWENEE. 

Oaseo  was  the  son  of  the  Woman's  Star,  which  stands  in 
the  west  at  the  close  of  day,  who,  when  under  the  baleful 
influence  of  a  smaller  star,  —  an  enemy  to  the  Star  of  Even- 
lug,  —  became  very  old  and  decrepit.  Among  his  acquaint- 
ances there  was  a  very  beautiful  young  woman,  the  youngest 
of  ten  sisters,  who  was  called  Oweenee. 

This  young  woman,  after  having  discarded  many  suitors, 
became  enamored  with  Osseo,  who,  with  great  delight,  took 
her  for  his  wife.  This  marriage  was  the  sport  and  talk  of 
the  nine  remaining  sisters,  each  of  whom  had  a  handsome 
young  husband. 

It  was  the  time  of  a  great  feast,  and  the  sisters  and  their 
husbands  were  walking  together  to  the  place  of  the  feast, 
when  the  sistera  began  to  jeer  at  Osseo  for  his  extreme  age. 
Finally  Osseo,  exasperated  by  their  persecution,  turned  his 
eyes  up  towards  the  heavens,  and,  uttering  a  peculiar  cry, 
said  :  Sho  wain  ne  me  shin  nosa  !  ("  Pity  me,  my  fiEither  ! ") 
''  Poor  old  man,**  said  one  of  the  sisters,  "  he  is  talking  to 
his  father.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  he  would  not  fall  and 
break  his  neck ;  then  Oweenee  could  have  a  handsome  young 
husband." 

Presently  they  passed  a .  large  hollow  log,  lying  with  one 
end  toward  the  path  along  which  they  were  walking.  Osseo, 
as  he  approached  it,  gave  a  loud  shout  and  dashed  into  one 
end  of  the  log,  and  quickly  came  out  of  the  other  a  beautiful 
young  man ;  when,  springing  to  the  side  of  his  wife,  who  had 
as  quickly  been  transformed  into  an  old  decrepit  woman,  he 
led  the  party  with  the  light  springy  steps  of  the  reindeer.  It 
was  now  Osseo's  turn  to  show  how  love  was  above  the  cir- 
cumstance of  physical  beauty,  and  he  treated  his  wife  with 
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all  tbe  delicacy  of  attention  that  before  she  had  shown  him. 
He  continually  addressed  her  as  his  Nenemoosha,  — -  his  tweet- 
keart,  —  and  carefully  assisted  her  when  the  (mth  grew 'diffi- 
cult The  time  for  the  feast  drew  near,  and  the  party  entered 
the  lodge  prepared  for  the  purpose.  While  the  guests  were 
partaking  of  the  food  of  the  feast,  which  was  made  in  honor 
of  the  Evening,  or  Woman's  Star,  Osseo's  mind  seemed  to  be 
abstracted  from  the  scene  about  him.  He  tasted  very  little 
of  the  food,  and  often  looked  at  his  Nenemoosha,  his  Oweenee, 
and  then  turned  his  eyes  toward  the  heavens. 

Erelong  sounds  were  heard  in  the  air,  to  which,  as  they 
continued  and  became  plainer,  Osseo  listened  attentively, 
when  he  heard  a  voice  speaking  these  words :  ''  Osseo,  my 
son,  I  have  seen  your  afflictions.  I  am  come  to  call  you 
away  from  a  scene  that  is  stained  with  blood  and  tears.  The 
earth  is  full  of  sorrow.  Giants  and  sorcerers,  the  enemies  of 
mankind,  walk  abroad  in  it.  Every  night  they  are  lifting 
their  voices  to  the  l^ianitto  of  Evil,  and  every  day  they  are 
busy  in  making  mischief.  You  have  been  their  victim,  but 
shall  be  their  victim  no  more.  Tour  evil  genius  is  overcome. 
Ascend,  my  son,  ascend  into  the  skies,  and  partake  of  the 
feast  I  have  prepared  for  you  in  the  Star,  and  bring  with 
you  those  you  love.  Eat  of  the  food  before  you.  It  is 
enchanted ;  it  will  endow  you  with  immortality.  Your 
bowls  will  be  no  longer  wood  ;  your  kettles  no  longer 
earthen.  The  one  shall  become  silver ;  the  other,  wampum. 
They  shall  shine  like  fire,  and  glisten  like  the  most  beautiful 
scarlet.  Every  female  shall  also  change  her  state  and  looks. 
She  shall  put  on  the  beauty  of  the  starlight^  and  become  a 
shining  bird  of  the  air.  She  shall  dance  and  not  work,  she 
shall  sing  and  not  cry.  My  beams,"  continued  the  voice, 
*'  shining  on  your  lodge  shall  transform  it  into  the  lightness 
of  the  skies,  and  decorate  it  with  the  colors  of  the  clouds. 
Gome,  Osseo,  my  son,  it  is  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Star 
that  calls  you  away  to  happiness  and  rest" 
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The  words  were  intelligible  to  Osaeo ;  bat  hid  companioDB 
thought  them  some  far-off  sounds  of  music,  or  birds  singing 
in  the  woods.  Very  soon,  however,  the  lodge  b^gan  to  shake 
and  tremble,  and  they  felt  it  rising  into  the  air.  It  was  too 
late  to  escape ;  they  were  above  the  trees  in  an  instant  Osseo 
looked  around  him,  and  behold  1  the  wooden  dishes  had  be- 
come shells  of  scarlet,  the  poles  of  the  lodge  glittering  wires 
of  silver,  and  the  bark  that  covered  them  gorgeous  wings  of 
insects.  A  moment  more,  and  lo  1  his  brothers  and  friends, 
his  sisters  and  parents,  were  birds  of  various  plumage.  Some 
were  jays ;  some  partridges  and  pigeons ;  and  others  gay 
singing  birds,  who  hopped  about,  displaying  their  glittering 
feathers  and  singing  their  songs.  But,  alas  1  his  Nenemoo- 
sha,  his  Oweenee,  still  retained  her  shape  .as  an  old  woman, 
robed  in  her  earthly  garb.  With  a  supplicating  glance  he 
looked  upward,  uttering  the  peculiar  cry  he  had  before  made,  . 
and  which  gave  him  the  victory  at  the  hollow  log.  An  in- 
stant, and  his  wife  was  restored  to  her  former  youth  and 
beauty,  and  they  found  themselves  in  the  Evening  Star. 

**  My  son,"  said  the  Spirit  of  the  Star,  "  hang  that  cage  of 
birds,  which  you  have  brought  with  you,  at  the  door,  and  I 
will  then  converse  with  you.'*  Osseo  obeyed,  and  afterwards, 
with  hiB  wife;  entered  the  lodge,  in  which  dwelt  the  Spirit 
of  the  Star.  Here  he  was  informed  of  the  cause  of  his  earthly 
afflictions ;  how  an  envious  star  of  lesser  magnitude,  jealous 
of  the  power  of  the  Star  of  Evening,  and  its  having  the  guid- 
ance of  the  female  world,  had  attempted  to  destroy  him  and 
his  wife  ;  and  he  was  warned  not  to  let  the  light  of  this  star's 
beams  fall  upon  him,  for  that  was  the  arrow  the  star  used,  by 
which  he  had  transformed  him  and  Oweenee  into  decrepit 
old  persons. 

Osseo  and  Oweenee  now  took  up  their  abode  within  the 
Woman's  Star ;  and,  after  a  little  time,  Oweenee  presented 
her  husband  with  a  son,  who  was  the  image  of  its  father. 
After  a  few  years  had  elapsed,  the  son  became  old  enough 
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to  learn  the  art  of  using  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  for  practioe 
he  was  allowed  to  shoot  at  the  birds  in  the  cage  that  hung 
near  the  door.  He  soon  became  expert  in  this  art,  and  the 
▼ery  first  daj  he  brought  down  a  bird;  but  when  he  was 
about  to  pick  it  up,  it  became  a  beautiful  young  woman, 
with  an  arrow  in  her  breast  It  was  one  of  lus  younger 
aunts. 

The  moment  her  blood  }  fell  upon  the  surface  of  that  pure 
and  spotless  planet^  the  Star  of  Evening,  the  charm  that 
retained  him  there  was  dissolved.  Swiftly  ialling  through 
the  air,  he  passed  through  the  lower  clouds,  and  suddenly 
dropped  upon  a  high  and  lovely  island  on  a  large  lake ;  but 
he  was  not  left  alone,  for  on  looking  up  he  saw  all  his  aunts  and 
uncles  following  him  in  the  form  of  birds ;  and  in  mid-air  was 
seen  descending  the  silver  lodge,  wherein  sat  his  father  and 
mothet.  Its  bits  of  bark,  looking  like  so  many  insects'  gilded 
wings,  glowed  and  gleamed  as  it  Boated  nearer  and  nearer, 
to  at  length  rest  on  the  highest  cliff  of  the  island,  determin- 
ing their  residence  by  its  locality.  All  then  resumed  their 
natural  shapes,  diminished  to  the  size  of  Puckwu^jinnes ; 
and,  as  a  mark  of  homage  to  the  Evening  Star,  they  never 
fail,  on  pleasant  evenings  during  the  summer  season,  to 
join  hands  and  dance  upon  the  summit  of  the  cliffl  Here  fish- 
ermen have  often  seen  their  beautiful  lodge,  and  heard  their 
voices  in  the  dance ;  and  to  the  island  whereon  rests  the 
lodge,  they  give  the  name  Mish-in-e-nok-iuokong. 


fl 


1  Fide  snpentitioii  in  respect  to  stain  of  blood  shed  npon  the  sacred 
moand.     Chapter  on  Pictography 

*  Miehilimackinao,  an  ialimd  in  the  straits  between  Lake  Huron 
and  Lake  Michigan. 

Says  Qnartier :  "lis  croyent  anssy  qoand  ils  tr^passent  quMls  vont 
es^toUes;  puis  vont  en  beaux  champs  rerds,  pleins  de  beaux  arbres  et 
fruits  somptueux." 

And  the  Jesuit  Tailhan  remarks :  "  Ce  qu'il  y  de  remarquable, 
e'est  qn*k  Tautre  extr^mit^  de  TAro^rique,  les  Chiquitos  croyaient, 
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THE  STAR  AND  THE  ULY.» 

An  old  chieftain  sat  in  his  wigwam,  quietly  smoking  his 
favorite  pipe,  when  a  crowd  of  Indian  hoys  and  girls  suddenly 
entered,  and,  with  numerous  offerings  of  tohacco,  hegged  him 
to  tell  them  a  story,  and  he  did  so. 

There  was  once  a  time  when  this  world  was  filled  with 
happy  people;  when  all  the  nations  were  as  one,  and  the 
crimson  tide  of  war  had  not  hegun  to  rolL  Plenty  of  game 
was  in  the  forest  and  on  the  plains.  None  were  in  want,  for 
a  full  supply  was  at  hand.  Sickness  was  unknown.  The 
beasts  of  the  field  were  tame ;  they  came  and  went  at  the 
bidding  of  man.  One  unending  spring  gave  no  place  for 
winter,  —  for  its  cold  blasts  or  its  unhealthy  chills.  Every 
tree  and  bush  yielded  fruit  Flowers  carpeted  the  earth. 
The  air  was  laden  with  their  fragrance,  and  redolent  with  the 
songs  of  wedded  warblers,  that  flew  from  branch  to  branch, 
fearing  none,  for  there  were  none  to  harm  them*  There  were 
birds  then  of  more  beautiful  song  and  plumage  than  now. 
It  was  at  such  a  time,  when  earth  was  a  paradise  and  man 
worthily  its  possessor,  that  the  Indians  were  lone  inhabitants 
of  the  American  wilderness.  They  numbered  millions ;  and, 
living  as  nature  designed  them  to  live,  enjoyed  its  many 
blessings.  Instead  of  amusements  in  close  rooms,  the  sport 
of  the  field  was  theirs.    At  night  they  met  on  the  wide  green 

oomme  lea  sauvages  de  Jacques  Quartier,  au  a^jour  dea  morta  dana 
lea  ^toUea." 

"  Qnaiido  tmena  y  caen  rayoa,  orden  que  algun  difunto  que  vive  allk 
oon  laa  eatrellaa  ea  enojado  oon  elloa." 

"  Lea  Diaguitea  du  Tucuiuan  plafaient  dana  lea  ^toilea  le  a^our  pr6- 
par^  aux  Amea  du  oommun,  tandia  que  lea  plan^tea  ^taient  reaerv^ea  k 
celles  dea  noblea  et  dea  caciquea."  (P.  Nic  del  Teobo,  Hiatoria  Para- 
queriae;  48,  Leodii,  1678,  in  folio.) 

I  From  *'  The  Traditional  Hiatory  of  Ojibway  Nationa,"  P.  Copway, 
or  Hah-ge-ga-gah-bowh,  chief  of  the  Ojibwaya,  and  ftoUgi  of  Amoa 
Lawrence. 
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beneath  the  heavenly  worlds,  —  the  ah-nung-o-kah.  They 
watched  the  stare;  they  loved  to  gaze  at  them,  for  they 
believed  them  to  be  the  residences  of  the  good,  who  had  been 
taken  home  by  the  Great  Spirit 

One  night  they  saw  one  star  that  shone  brighter  than  all 
others.  Its  location  was  far  away  in  the  south,  near  a  moun- 
tain peak.  For  many  nights  it  was  seen,  till  at  length  it 
was  doubted  by  many  that  the  star  was  as  far  distant  in  the 
southern  skies  as  it  seemed  to  be.  This  doubt  led  to  an 
examination,  which  proved  the  star  to  be  only  a  short  dis- 
tance away,  and  near  the  tops  of  some  trees.  A  number  of 
warriora  were  deputed  to  go  and  see  what  it  was.  They 
went,  and  on  their  return  said  it  appeared  strange,  and  some- 
what like  a  bird.  A  committee  of  the  wise  men  were  called 
to  inquire  into,  and  if  possible  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of^ 
the  strange  phenomenon.  They  feared  that  it  might  be  the 
omen  of  some  disaster.  Some  thought  it  a  precursor  of  good, 
othere  of  evil ;  and  some  supposed  it  to  be  the  star  spoken  of 
by  their  forefEithera  as  the  forerunner  of  a  dreadful  war. 

One  moon  had  nearly  gone  by,  and  yet  the  mystery 
remained  unsolved.  One  night  a  young  warrior  had  a  dream, 
in  which  a  beautiful  maiden  came  and  stood  at  his  side,  and 
thus  addressed  him :  "  Young  brave  1  charmed  with  the 
land  of  my  fore&thers,  its  flowere,  its  birds,  its  rivers,  its 
beautiful  lakes,  and  its  mountains  clothed  with  green,  I  have 
left  my  sistere  in  yonder  world  to  dwell  among  you.  Young 
brave  1  ask  your  wise  and  your  great  men  where  I  can  live 
and  see  the  happy  race  continually ;  ask  them  what  form  I 
shall  assume  in  order  to  be  loved." 

Thus  discoursed  the  bright  stranger.  The  young  man 
awoke.  On  stepping  out  of  his  lodge  he  saw  the  star  yet 
biasing  in  its  accustomed  place.  At  early  dawn  the  chief's 
ciier  was  sent  round  the  camp  to  call  every  warrior  to  the 
council-lodge.  When  they  had  met,  the  young  warrior 
related  his  dream.     They  concluded  that  the  star  that  had 
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been  seen  in  the  south  had  Cedlen  in  love  with  mankind,  and 
that  it  was  desirous  to  dwell  with  them. 

The  next  night  live  tall,  noble-looking,  adventurous  braves 
were  sent  to  welcome  the  stranger  to  earth.  They  went  and 
presented  to  it  a  pipe  of  peace,  filled  with  sweet-scented 
herbs,  and  were  rejoiced  that  it  took  it  from  them. .  As  they 
returned  to  the  village,  the  star  with  ex^ianded  wings  followed, 
and  hovered  over  their  homes  till  the  dawn  of  day.  Again 
it  came  to  the  young  man  in  a  dream,  and  desired  to  know 
where  it  should  live  and  wliat  form  it  should  take.  Places 
were  named,  —  on  the  top  of  giant  trees,  or  in  flowers.  At 
length  it  was  told  to  choose  a  place  itself,  and  it  did  so. 
At  firat  it  dwelt  in  the  white  rose  of  the  mountains;  but 
there  it  was  so  buried  that  it  could  not  be  seen.  It  went  to 
the  prairie ;  but  it  feared  the  hoof  of  the  buffalo.  It  next 
sought  the  rocky  cliff;  but  there  it  was  so  high  that  the  chil- 
dren, whom  it  loved  most,  could  not  see  it 

"  I  know  where  I  shall  live,"  said  the  bright  fugitive,  — 
''  where  I  can  see  the  gliding  canoe  of  the  race  I  most  admire. 
Children !  —  yes,  they  shall  be  my  playmates,  and  I  will  kiss 
their  slumber  by  the  side  of  cool  lakes.  The  nation  shall 
love  me  wherever  I  am." 

These  words  having  been  said,  she  alighted  on  the  watere, 
where  she  saw  herself  reflected.  The  next  morning  thousands 
of  white  flowers  were  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  lakes,  and 
the  Indians  gave  them  this  name,  wah-be-gwan-nee  (white 
flower). 

This  star  lived  in  the  southern  skies.  Her  brethren  can 
bo  seen  far  off  in  the  cold  north,  hunting  the  Groat  Dear ; 
whilst  her  sistera  watch  her  in  the  east  and  west 

Children  \  when  you  see  the  lily  on  the  waters,  take  it  in 
your  hands  and  hold  it  to  the  skies,  that  it  may  be  happy 
on  earth,  as  its  two  sisters,  the  morning  and  evening  stars, 
are  happy  in  heaven. 
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PLEIADES  AND  URSA  MAJOR. 

Yarioos  myths  are  found  among  different  nations  in 
respect  to  the  Pleiades.^  Some  tribes  of  Indians  believed 
them  to  be  animated  spirits  of  both  sexes,  and  called 
them  the  Dancers.  Their  idea  of  these  stars  might  be 
expressed  in  those  lines  in  the  Hindoo  hymn  to  Indra,' 
in  which  they  are  described :  — 

Around  his  rogal  seat 
A  veil  of  many-colored  lights  they  weare, 
Thnt  eyes  nnholy  would  of  sense  hereave  ; 
Their  sparkling  hands  and  lightly  tripping  feet 
Tired  galea  and  panting  clouds  hebind  them  leaye. 
With  love  of  song  and  beauty  smit 
The  mystic  dance  they  knit,  — 
Pursuing,  circling,  whirling,  twining,  leadings 
Now  chasing,  now  receding ; 
Till  the  gay  pageant  from  the  sky  descends 
On  charmed  Snmiru,  who  with  homage  bends. 

That  the  Persians  also  esteemed  the  Pleiades  is  seen  in 
the  following,  from  one  of 'their  ancient  writers :  — 

0  Hafiz  1  *  when  thou  compoeest  verses,  thou  seemest  to 
make  a  string  of  pearls.  Come,  sing  them  sweetly ;  for  the 
heavens  seem  to  have  shed  on  thy  poetry  the  clearness  and 
beauty  of  the  Pleiades. 

And  as  if  endowed  with  the  influence  invoked  by  the 
Persian,  the  poet  Tennyson  sings :  — 

Many  3  night  I  saw  the  Plemdiesi  rntng  through  the- mellow  shade, 
Glitter  like  a  swarm  o£  fireflies  tangled  in  a  silvet  braid'. 

^  Cnsick,  the  Indian  historian  of  the  Iroquois,  mentions  that  it  was 
believed  that  the  seasons  were  directed  by  the  seven  stars  of  the  Pleiades. 

*  God  of  the  firmament.    See  Sir  William  Jones's  Works. 

*  Haflz,  a  Persian  poet    1891. 
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And  again  in  the  Hindoo  ''  Poem  of  Amriolkais : "  — 

It  was  the  hour  when  the  Pleiades  appeared  in  the  firma- 
ment^ like  the  folds  of  a  silken  sash,  variouslj  decked  with 
gems. 

The  Chinese  and  Hindoos  have  a  tradition  of  a  time 
when  the  ''  colure  of  the  equinox  intersected  the  constel- 
lation of  the  Pleiades;",  and  their  rising  and  setting 
betokened  to  the  ancient  Arabians  the  return  of  spring 
and  approach  of  autumn.  In  Greece  their  heliacal  rising 
was  considered  favorable  to  mariners,  and  indicated  also 
the  seasons  to  the  husbandmen.  The  Peruvians  re- 
garded this  constellation  with  veneration  ;  and  the 
Araucanians  knew  and  named  these  stars.  The  oldest 
race  in  Brazil  worshipped  them,  and  heralded  their 
rising  with  songs  and  dances.  The  New  Zealander 
believed  that  the  Pleiades  were  seven  of  their  departed 
countrymen  fixed  in  the  firmament,  the  left  eye  of  each 
appearing  in  the  shape  of  a  star,  which  was  the  only 
part  of  them  visible.  It  seems  also  that  the  Mexicans 
held  these  stars  in  peculiar  reverence,  as  in  some  sacri- 
ficial ceremonies  their  priests  waited  for  these  seven 
stars  to  ascend  the  meridian  previous  to  commencing 
their  rites.  The  Kioway  Indian  points  to  this  cluster  of 
stars,  sajdng :  "  See  you  not  the  form  of  a  divine  man  ? 
It  is  our  ancestor,  Kioway."  The  mystic  constellation 
has  reference  in  the  beautiful  language  of  our  Scripture : 
''  Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  the  Pleiades, 
or  loose  the  bands  of  Orion  ? " 

In  respect  to  the  Ursa  Major,  it  has  been  observed 
that  this  constellation  was  called  by  the  Indian  the 
Great  Bear;  and  concerning  this,  P^re  Charlevoix 
states  that  the  four  first  stars  only  were  called  by  this 
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name.    The  little  star  that  accompanies  the  middle  one 
is  the  Kettle,  which  the  second  carries  with  him. 

A  catalogue  of  stars  and  constellations  is  given  by 
Mr.  Tanner,  who  states  that  the  old  men  had  many  more 
names  for  other  constellations.  The  following  are  those 
given  by  him :  — 

WanrhunranrnuTu^,  —  The  Morning  Star. 

Ke-na-dtn^n-nung,  —  The  North  Star. 

Muk-koihite-gum.  —  The  bear's  head.  (Three  stars  in  a 
triangle.) 

Muh-koo-zhe-gum,  —  The  back  of  the  same  animaJ,  the 
bear.     (Seven  stars.) 

Oj-teg-an^ung-wug.  —  Fisher  stars;  these  are  the  bright 
stars  in  Ursa  Migor,  and  one  beyond,  which  forms  the  Fisher's 
nose. 

Mtth-Uhiesun,  —  Sweating-lodge,  one  of  the  poles  of  which 
is  removed.  The  Indians  affirm  that  the  constellation  near 
by  is  that  of  a  man  who  was  overcome  with  heat,  and  in  the 
hurry  of  escape  pulled  up  one  of  the  poles  from  the  lodge. 

Mahng,  —  Loon. 

Nanrge-maunrgtoaiL  — 'Mail  in  a  canoe  hunting  a  loon. 

Ahrtoahrto-vmhrKHiiung,  —  The  companions  sailing. 


CONCERNING  ECLIPSES,  FALLING  STARS, 

AND  COMETS.* 

Unlike  the  Mohammedans,  who  supposed  that  the 
falling  stars  are  the  firebrands  wherewith  the  good 
angels  drive  away  the  bad,  when  they  approach  too 
near  the  empyrean,  or  verge  of  heaven,  the  Indians 
believed  the  falling  star  an  omen  of  some  calamity 

*  Ojibway  :  an^ung  fhokun-wi,  comet. 
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upon  earthy — as,  in  truth,  they  considered  all  phenom- 
ena of  the  sky.  The  appearance  of  a  comet  was  the 
cause  of  great  consternation  and  fear,  although  not 
occasioned  by  any  such  belief  as  Whiston,  the  philoso- 
pher, is  said  to  have  expressed,  which  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  Deluge  was  produced  by  '*  an  uncourteous  salute 
from  the  watery  tail "  of  one  of  these  erratic  visitors. 

It  is  said  that  a  sachem  of  the  Mingo  tribe,  being 
observed  to  look  at  the  great  comet  which  appeared 
October  1,  1680,  was  asked  what  he  thoup;ht  was  the 
meaning  of  that  prodigious  appearance  ?  He  answered 
gravely,  "  It  signifies  that  we  Indians  shall  melt  away 
and  this  country  be  inhabited  by  another  people." 

The  New  Zealander  has  a  great  terror  of  any  phe- 
nomena of  the  sky,  especially  of  the  falling  star,  which 
he  affirms  to  be  an  omen  of  death  to  some  one  of  his 
chiefs,— -a  superstition  that  reminds  us  of  the  lines  by 
Shakespeare :  — 

When  beggars  die  there  are  no  comets  seen  ; 

The  hearens  themselres  Uase  forth  the  death  of  princes. 

» 

By  certain  Indians  an  eclipse  was  believed  to  be  an 
evil  creature  that  seized  upon  the  sun ;  and,  unaware  of 
the  distance  of  the  fiery  orb,  they  shot  arrows  to  drive 
the  demon  away.  The  Chinese  had  a  similar  super- 
stition. These  people,  however,  resorted  to  noise  and 
clangor  to  frighten  the  monster  from  its  object  Agree- 
ably with  this  idea  of  the  Chinese,  Ben  Jonson,  in  his 
"  Catiline,'*  would  make  the  sun  itself  startled  by  the 
noise  and  clamor  of  battle :  — 

The  sun  stood  still,  and  was,  behind  the  cloud 

The  battle  made,  seen  sweating  to  drive  up 

His  frightened  horse,  whom  still  the  noise  drore  backwmrd. 
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Eclipses  were  believed  by  various  nations  to  be  of 
supernatural  import  The  Mexicans  have  some  super- 
stitious fears  in  respect  to  them,  and  their  priests  have 
an  allegorical  dance  representing  the  devouring  of  the 
sun.  The  Egyptian  makes  Typho,  the  god  of  darkness 
and  evil  things,  the  originator  of  eclipses. 

Tacitus,  in  his  Annals,  relates  that  an  eclipse  was 
looked  upon  by  the  soldiery  with  superstitious  awe ;  and 
to  assist  the  planet  in  its  labors,  the  air  was  made  to 
resound  with  the  clangor  of  brazen  instruments,  with 
the  sound  of  trumpets  and  other  warlike  music.  The 
Whirling  Dervishes  also  represent  the  circling  of  the 
planets  by  their  dances. 

In  further  explanation  of  the  ideas  of  the  Indians  in 
regard  to  eclipses,  there  are  accounts  of  its  being  caused 
by  an  infant  held  in  the  arms  of  the  god  or  goddess  of 
the  planet  under  eclipse.  It  also  is  said  of  the  sun's 
eclipse,  that  a  wicked  female  had  attacked  with  intent 
to  slay  him ;  and  this  was  the  same  female  who  is 
the  Indian's  Spirit  of  Death.  By  s6me  tribes  this 
female  is  called  Atahensic,  and  she  is  believed  to  be  a 
resident  of  the  moon.  It  would  seem  that  even  the  sky 
was  not  free  from  the  mutinies  of  the  sex  and  their 
disastrous  machinations.^ 

The  aurora  borealis,  among  the  Dacotahs,  was  repre- 
sented as  Wa-hun-de-dan,  the  goddess  of  war,  who,  when 
the  Indians  were  preparing  for  battle,  appeared  at  the 
chief's  invocation,  and  instructed  him  how  to  act, — 
where  he  would  find  the  en^my,  their  condition,  the 
success  or  misfortunes  that  would  attend  the  war-party. 
The  goddess  was  represented,  as  seen  in  the  picture  on 
the  next  page,  with  hoops  on  her  arms ;  and  as  many  of 

>  Relations  des  Jetoitei*    See  also  chapter  on  the  Son. 
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these  as  she  threw  upon  the  ground  indicated  the  num- 
ber of  scalps  the  warriors  would  take.  If  they  were  to 
be  unsuccessful,  she  would  throw  to  the  ground  as  many 
broken  arrows  as  there  would  be  warriors  killed  and 
wounded;  one  such  arrow  is  represented  in  the  left 
hand  of  the  goddess. 

It  is  seen  that  Wa-hun-de-dan  is  pictured  with  seven 
balls  in  the  cap  upon  her  head.  It  was  in  imitation  of 
these  that  tufts  of  down  were  worn  by  Indians  after 
killing  an  enemy.  The  hatchet  is  the  Indian's  im- 
plement of  war.  It  is  of 
interest  to  observe  the  com- 
bination of  symbols  in  the 
figure ;  the  triangle  in  the 
cap ;  the  four  circles  on  the 
arms;  and  the  parallela- 
gram  that  represents  the 
hatchet, — all  of  which  form 
a  part  of  Indian  hiero- 
glyphics and  have  mean- 
ing. Around  the  goddesSi 
in  a  semicircle,  were  rays  in  honor  of  a  victory.  This 
goddess  of  war  reminds  us  of  the  Valkyrior  of  Norway, 
who,  according  to  the  Norwegian  tradition,  ride  about 
the  sky  in  glittering  armor.  Among  some  Indian  tribes 
the  belief  prevailed  that  the  radiant  lights  of  the 
aurora  borealis  were  the  ghosts  of  departed  warriors, 
who  were  moving  along  the  horizon  in  shining  gar- 
ments. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  likeness  of  hiero- 
glyphics, as  well  as  of  implements,  the  adjoin- 
ing cut  is  noticeable.     It  represents  a  device 
seen  in  the  hand  of  a  statue  of  a  Hindoo  god. 
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Besides  Wa-hun-de-dan,  the  goddess  of  war»  there  were 
two  gods  —  Eah,  or  Big  Mouth,  and  Schun-schun-ah, 
Glimmering  of  the  Sun  —  whom  the  Dacotahs  invoked 
in  war.  Of  the  two,  Schun-schun-ah  was  the  more 
powerful,  and  to  him  were  made  the  greater  sacrificea 

THE  WAH-KEN-D£N-DAS,i  OR  METEORS. 

The  Dacotahs  held  that  the  meteors  were  manittos  of 
both  sexes,  who,  falling  through  the  air,  were  broken 
into  fragments,  parts  of  which  fell  to  the  earth.  They 
called  them  Wi^-ken-den-das,  the  Mysterious  Passing 
Fires.  The  trail  of  light  they  believed  to  be  the  flowing 
hair  waving  from  the  head.  We  might  believe  that 
Lucifer  himself  belonged  to  the  Wah-ken-den-da  race, 
whom 

the  almighty  Power 
Hurled  headlong  flaming  from  the  ethereal  sky, 
With  hideous  ruin  and  comhostion.* 

There  was  a  tradition  among  these  Indians  that  a  man 
was  caught  up  while  asleep  by  one  of  these  Wah-ken- 
den-das,  and  carried  through  the  air  to  a  great  distance. 
As  the  fiery  manitto  bore  the  man  along,  he  passed  over 
a  lake  in  which  were  a  large  number  of  ducks;  and 
they  commenced  such  a  terrible  quacking  that  the 
frightened  Wah-ken-den-da  so  hastened  his  speed  as  to 
become  exhausted,  and  suddenly  fell  with  his  burden 
upon  the  earth.  It  is  a  singular  fact  however  that, 
according  to  the  story,  the  man  found  himself,  after  so 
long  a  ride,  on  the  same  spot  where  he  had  fallen  asleep. 
Several  meteoric  phenomena  the  Indians  distinguish 

1  Wah-ken-def^da^  from  fVahkeon,  All-flier. 
*  Paradise  Lost 
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from  remote  appearances,  —  remarking  of  the  former, 
''they  belong  to  ua." 

The  peculiar  star  in  the  adjoining  cut  is  a  symbol  of 

A       comparatively  modem  use  in  Indian  pictogra- 

^  >    phy.    The  four  rays,  or  short  lines,  projecting 

^^  between  the  points  of  the  star,  are  specially 
noteworthy,  as  another  illustration  of  the  sacred  number 
so  often  met  with  in  these  investigations. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
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The  iniddte  d«rlee  It  a  repretentatkm  of  the  nm.  with  organi  of  hearing )  and  the 
power  of  loeoniotloB  la  donbtloaa  signUled  by  the  three  plnmea :  aa  fly  the  Urda 
through  the  air,  eo  moves  the  ean.  The  three  eonoentrio  circies  repreaent  the 
dlTinlty  of  the  inn ;  and  thia  lynibol  la  of  ancient  nae,  being  rarely  found  in  the 
Indian  pictography  of  modem  date.  It  la  indeed  aa  eignittcant  aa  the  irimurH 
of  the  Hindoos,  %hich  is  pictured  by  exactly  the  same  devioei  The  aimpla 
drele  la  alao  an  emblem  of  the  aun,  aa  it  la  of  planeta  and  ataia. 
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The  habit  of  narrating  the  adventures  of  the  gods  was 
universal  among  all  tribes  of  Indians.  Incidents  were 
given  with  the  most  dramatic  efifect,  occasioning  laughter 
or  tears  among  the  young  people,  and  thrilling  equally 
the  hearts  of  the  warriors,  the  women,  and  children.^ 
"In  that  pre-Columbian  time,"  remarks  Mr.  Powell,* 
"before  the  advent  of  the  white  men,  all  the  Indian 
tribes  of  North  America  gathered  on  winter  nights  by 
the  shores  of  the  seas,  where  the  tide  beat  in  solemn 
rhythm;  by  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes,  where  the 
waves  dashed  against  frozen  beaches ;  and  by  the  banks 
of  frozen  rivers,  flowing  ever  in  solemn  majesty,  each  in 
its  own  temple  of  illumined  space,  and  listened  to  the 
story  of  its  supreme  gods,  the  ancients  of  time." 

«  Waahington  Inring's  "Astoria." 
*  Director  of  the  Bnrean  of  Ethnology. 
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Christian  worship  is  not  more  dramatic,  the  lan- 
guage of  its  priests  more  forcil^e,  than  "that  heard 
in  the  forests,  where  the  wise  old  man  tells,  in  the 
simple  savage  language,  the  story  of  Ta-vwotz,  when  he 
conquered  the  sun-god  and  established  the  seasons  and 
days." 

It  was  in  an  evergreen  forest^  relates  this  author,  in 
the  Bocky  Mountain  region,  where  a  tribe  was  gathered 
under  the  great  pines,  and  the  temple  of  light  from  a 
blazing  fire  was  walled  in  by  the  darkness  of  midnighti 
that  the  following  myth  was  recited  by  one  of  these 
wise  men,  an  Indian  priest :  — 

Once  upon  a  time  Ta-vwotz,  the  hare-god,^  was  sitting  with 
his  family  by  the  camp-fire  in  the  solemn  woods,  anxiously 
waiting  for  the  return  of  Ta-vi,  the  wayward  sun-god.  Weary 
with  long  watching,  the  hare-god  fell  asleep,  and  the  sun-god 
came  so  near  that  he  scorched  the  shoulders  of  Ta-vwotz. 
Foreseeing  the  vengeance  which  would  be  thus  provoked,  he 
fled  back  to  his  cave  beneath  the  earth.  Ta-vwotz  awoke  in 
great  wrath  and  speedily  determined  to  go  and  fight  the 
sun-god. 

After  a  long  journey  of  many  adventures  the  hare-god 
came  to  the  brink  of  the  earth,  and  there  watched  long  and 
patiently  till  at  last  the  sun-god  coming  out,  he  shot  an 
arrow  in  his  face ;  but  the  fierce  heat  consumed  the  arrow  ere 
it  had  finished  its  course.  Then  another  arrow  was  sped,  till 
only  one  remained  in  his  quiver ;  but  this  was  the  magical 

^  Remarks  Mr.  Arondale,  in  his  work  upon  Egyptian  Antiquities  : 
"The  hare-god  has  not  heen  found  as  a  sacred  animal  in  the  sculptures, 
hut  I  have  pointed  out  its  apiiearance  on  the  coin  of  the  Mariotis.  It 
often  appears  as  the  initial  of  the  word  Ouonnofre^  Bevealer  of  Good,  a 
title  of  Osiris,  and  has  heen  supposed  to  be  sacred  to  that  deity,  who^ 
or  an  inferior  genius,  is  sometimes  found  with  the  head  of  a  hare.** 
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arrow  that  neyer  failed  its  mark.  Ta-ywotZy  holding  it  in  his 
hand,  lifted  the  barb  to  his  eye  and  baptized  it  in  a  divine 
tear ;  then  the  arrow  was  sped  and  struck  the  son-god  full  in 
the  face,  and  the  sun  was  shivered  into  a  thousand  fragments, 
which  fell  to  the  earth  and  caused  a  general  oonflagatlon. 
Then  Ta-vwotz,  the  hare-god,  fled  before  the  destruction  he 
had  wrought ;  and  as  he  fled,  the  burning  earth  consumed  his 
feet, 'consumed  his  legs,  consumed  his  body,  his  hands  and 
arms.  All  were  consumed  'but  the  head  alone,  ^  which  rolled 
across  valley  and  over  mountains,  fleeing  destruction  from  the 
burning  earth,  until  at  last,  swollen  with  heat,  the  eyes  of  the 
god  burst,  and  the  tears  gushed  forth  in  a  flood  which  spread 
over  the  earth  and  extinguished  the  fire.  The  sun-god  was 
now  conquered;  and  he  appeared  before  a  council  of  the 
gods  to  await  sentence. 

In  that  long  council  were  established  the  days  and  nights, 
the  seasons  and  years,  with  the  length  thereof,  and  the  sun- 
god  was  condemned  to  travel  across  the  firmament  by  the 
same  trail  ev.ery  day. 

• 

It  is  in  Mexican  history  we  find  it  narrated  that  ah 
Inca  prince  gives,  as  a  reason  for  establishing  the  worship 
of  another  higher  god  than  the  sun,  that  it  could  only 
move  in  one  part  of  the  heavens,  and,  consequently, 
must  have  a  ruler  above  itself — a  supreme  god. 

The  sun  and  moon  and  stars,  what  are  they  ?  Thej 
are  men  and  women.  At  evening  they  swim  in  the 
waters,  they  go  down  from  sight  in  the  west  In  the 
morning  the  sun  cometh  forth  at  Wau-bu-nong,  the 
Place  of  Breaking  Light;  and  Indian  legend  pictures 
the  heavens,  a  plain  of  limited  extent,  through  which  the 
sun  walked  in  the  majesty  of  superhuman  manhood — 

1  In  the  rite  of  sacrifice  to  the  son,  the  head  alone  was  made  an 
offering.-     Fide  chapter  on  Pictography. 
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a  god,  overruliug  men.    He  is  giver  of  good  a  merciful 
spirit. 

The  Cherokee  Indian  relates  that  a  number  of  beings 
were  employed  in  constructing  the  sun,  which  planet 
was  made  first.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  creators 
that  men  should  live  always;  but  the  sun,  having  sur- 
veyed the  land,  and,  finding  an  insufficiency  for  their 
support,  changed  this  design,  and  arranged  that  they 
should  die.  The  daughter  of  the  sun  was  first  to  suffer 
under  this  law.  She  was  bitten  by  a  serpent,  and  died. 
Thereupon  the  sun  decreed  that  men  should  live  always. 
At  the  same  time,  he  commissioned  a  few  persons  to  take 
a  box,  and  seek  the  spirit  of  his  daughter,  and  return 
with  it  encased  therein.  In  nowise  must  the  box  be 
opened.  But  the  box  was  opened  1  Immortality  fled ; 
men  must  die. 

This  picture  represents  adoration  to  divinity,  and  is  a 
device  found  upon  a  rock  by  the  Abb4 
Domenech.  The  deity  is  represented  by 
the  union  of  three  symbols :  that  of  the 
earth,  the  oval  figure  with  feet  appended ; 
the  cross  of  the  winds ;  and  the  concen- 
tric circles,  —  uniformly  having  reference  to  the  sun. 

"  I  adore  thee,  Niscaminou,  give  us  food "  {Niscami- 
nou,  niffnemoUy  ninem  viarcodam),  crias  the  •Indian. 
It  is  related  by  Pierre  Biard  that  those  Indians  whom 
he  visited  possessed  sacred  robes  in  which  they  dressed 
themselves  previous  to  their  invocations  to  this  planet. 
As  in  most  parts  of  the  East,  these  Indians  believed  the 
sun  to  be  a  male  god,  the  moon  the  female;  and  wife  of 
the  male  god.  According  to  P^re  le  Jeune,  from  this 
union  sprang  an  offspring,  of  whom  it  was  said  that 
when  it  was  in  the  arms  of  either  parent  darkness  fell 
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upon  the  earth.  The  black  spots  on  the  moon  were  at- 
tributed to  the  shadow  of  a  bonnet,  —  in  answer  to 
a  question,  concerning  its  catise,  by  a  reverend  father ; 
an  improvised  answer  for  the  occasion,  doubtless,  as 
that  garment  for  the  head  was  more  French  than 
Indian.^ 

By  certain  Indians  the  god  of  the  sun  was  called  one 
of  the  twin  sons  of  Atahensic,^  by  them  believed  to  be 
the  rtdiug  goddess  of  the  moon;  and,  again,  the  sun 
and  moon  were  mentioned  as  brother  and  sister, — their 
relationship  thus  varying  with  the  various  beliefs  of  the 
different  tribes. 

The  following  legend  illustrates  the  latter  belief: — 

• 

THE  WOBSHIP  OF  THE  SUN,  AND  THE  DREAM 

OF  ONAWUTAQUTO. 

On  the  shoies  of  Lake  Huron  there  lived,  a  long  time  ago, 
an  aged  Ojibway  and  his  wife,  who  had  an  only  son  —  a  very 
beautifal  boy — whose  name  was  Onawutaquto,  or  He  that 
catches  Clouds.  These  parents  were  proud  of  their  son,  and 
anticipated  the  time  when  they  should  see  him  a  celebrated 
warrior.  But  when  Onawutaqato  arrived  at  the  proper  age^ 
he  was  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  fast  prescribed  to  youths 
entering  manhood,  which  very  much  disturbed  his  parents, 
who  denied  him  food  at  their  lodge,  giving  him  only  char- 
coal witli  which  to  blacken  his  face,  according  to  the  custom. 
Finally  he  consented  to  their  wishes,  and  left  the  lodge  for  a 
place  of  solitude.  The  night  came  on,  and  the  youth  slept. 
In  his  dream  a  beautiful  female  came  down  from  the  clouds 
and  stood  by  his  side.     ''Onawutaquto,"  said  she,  ''I  am 

1  Relations  des  Jeraites,  1634,  p.  26  ;  and  Vlmont,  1642,  p.  64. 
*  In  Egyptian  myth  the  goddess  Isis  is  represented  as  gi?ing  breath 
to  Osiris,  the  Tmth-speaking,  the  divinity  of  the  sun. 
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come  for  you ;  follow  in  mj  footsteps."  The  yoong  man 
obeyed,  and  presently  found  himself  ascending  gradually 
above  the  trees,  where,  passing  through  an  orifice  in  the 
clouds,  he  perceived  that  he  had  arrived  upon  a  beautiful 
plain.  Following  his  guide  he  entered  a  splendidly  fur- 
nished lodge,  on  one  side  of  which  there  were  bows  and 
arrows,  clubs  and  spears,  and  various  warlike  implements, 
tipped  with  silver.  On  the  other  side  were  articles  exclu- 
sively belonging  to  females,  which  were  of  the  most  elegant 
description. 

This,  the  young  man  found,  was  the  home  of  his  fair 
guide,  who,  exhibiting  to  him  a  broad  rich  belt  that  she  was 
embroidering  with  many  colors,  said :  "  Let  me  conceal  you 
beneath  this  belt,  for  my  brother  is  coming,  and  I  must  hide 
you  from  him."  Then,  placing  him.  in  one  comer  of  the 
lodge,  she  concealed  him  entirely  with  the  belt.  Presently 
her  brother  came  in.  He  was  very  richly  dressed,  and  his 
whole  person  shone  as  if  he  had  bright  points  of  silver  glit- 
tering all  over  his  garments.  Without  speaking,  the  brother 
took  down  from  the  wall  a  very  richly  carved  pipe,  within 
which  he  placed  a  fragrant  smoking  mixture,  and  regaled 
himself.  When  he  had  finished,  he  turned  to  his  sister, 
saying :  "  Nemissa,  my  elder  sister,  when  will  you  quit  these 
practices)  Do  you  forget  that  the  Great  Spirit  has  com- 
manded that  you  should  not  take  away  the  children  from 
below  1  Perhaps  you  suppose  that  you  have  effectually  con- 
cealed Onawutaquto,  and  I  do  not  know  of  his  presence.  If 
you  would  not  offend  me,  send  him  immediately  down  to  his 
parents."  But  Nemissa  was  resolved  to  retain  the  young 
man,  and  the  brother  desisted  from  uiging  his  request 
Addressing  the  youth,  he  said  :  *'  Come  forth  from  your  con- 
cealment, and  walk  about  and  amuse  yourself  I  You  will 
become  hungry  if  you  remain  there."  He  then  presented 
him  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  a  pipe  of  red  stone  ^  elaborately 

^  n<fe  Legend  of  the  Red  Pipe  Stone. 
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ornamented.  This  was  a  signal  that  he  consented  to  the 
marriage  of  Nemissa  to  Onawutaquto,  which  immecfiately 
took  place.  The  yoong  man  found  that  the  lodge,  which 
was  now  his  home,  was  situated  in  the  most  delightful  part 
of  the  plain;  and  all  things  —  the  flowers  and  trees  and 
hirds  —  were  more  heautiful  than  any  on  earth.  The 
streams  ran  more  swiftly,  and  gleamed  like  silver.  The 
animals  were  full  of  enjoyment,  while  the  hirds  wore  feath- 
ers of  gorgeous  colors.  Onawutaquto  observed  that  the 
brother  regularly  left  in  the  morning,  returning  in  the  even- 
ing, when  his  sister  would  depart,  remaining  away  a  por- 
tion of  the  night.  This  aroused  his  curiosity,  and,  wishing 
to  solve  the  mystery  of  this  singular  habit,  he  sought  and 
obtained  consent  to  accompany  the  brother  in  one  of  his 
daily  journeys.  They  travelled  over  a  smooth  plain  without 
boundaries,  until  Onawutaquto  felt  exceedingly  fatigued  and 
very  much  in  need  of  food,  and  he  asked  his  companion  if 
there  were  no  game  in  that  region.  ''  Patience,  my  brother," 
answered  he,  "  we  shall  soon  reach  the  spot  where  I  eat  my 
dinner,  and  you  will  then  see  in  what  way  I  am  provided." 
After  walking  on  a  long  time,  they  came  to  a  place  which  was 
spread  over  with  very  fine  mats,  where  they  sat  down  to  rest 
There  was  at  this  place  a  round  aperture  in  the  sky,  looking 
through  which  Onawutaquto  discovered  the  earth,  with  its 
gleaming  lakes  and  thick  foieets.  In  some  places  he  could 
see  the  villages  of  the  Indians,  and  in  others  he  saw  a  war- 
party  stealing  upon  the  camp  of  its  enemy.  In  another  place 
he  saw  feasting  and  dancing,  where,  on  the  green  plain,  young 
men  were  engaged  at  balL  Along  a  stream  the  women  were 
employed  in  gathering  apukwa  for  mats.  "Do  you  see," 
said  the  brother,  "  that  group  of  children  playing  beside  a 
lodge  t  Observe  that  beautiful  and  active  boy,*'  said  he,  at 
the  same  time  darting  something  at  him  from  his  hand.'    The 

^  To  oonoentrate  a  sanbeam  npon  and  destroy  his  victim  wis  be- 
lieved to  be  in  the  power  of  a  Joeeakeed.    There  is,  in  the  works  of 
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child  immediately  fell  upon  the  groundy  and  was  eairied  into 
a  lodge  where  the  people  gathered  in  crowds ;  when  Onawu- 
taquto  heard  the  Jossakeed,  or  priest,  asking  the  child's  life  in 
the  Mhesheffwam,  or  *'  song  of  entreaty."  To  this  entreaty  the 
companion  of  Onawataquto  made  answer,  '*  Send  me.  up  the 
sacrifice  of  a  white  dog."  Immediately  a  feast  was  ordered 
by  the  pai-ents  pf  the  child ;  the  white  dog  was  killed,  his 
carcass  was  roasted,  and  all  the  wise  men  and  the  Jossakeed 
of  the  village  assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony.  "  There 
are  many  below,"  said  the  brother  to  Onawutaquto,  *'  whom 
you  call  Jossakeods,  because  of  their  great  success  in  the  medi- 
cal scieuce,  but  it  is  to  me  they  owe  their  skill.  When  I 
have  struck  one  of  the  people  with  sickness,  the  Jossakeed 
directs  them  to  look  to  me;  and  when  they  send  me  the 
offering  I  ask,  I  remove  my  hand  ^  from  off  them  and  they 
recover."  The  sacrifice  was  now  parcelled  out  in  dishes,  when 
the  master  of  the  feast  said :  "  We  send  this  to  thee,  great 
Manitto,  thou  that  dwellest  in  the  sun."  And  immediately 
the  roasted  animal  came  up  to  the  two  residents  of  the  sky. 
After  partaking  of  this  repast,  they  returned  to  the  lodge  by 
another  way.  It  was  in  this  manner  Onawutaquto  lived  for 
some  time ;  but  at  last  he  became  wearied  of  such  a  life,  and, 
thinking  of  his  friends  he  had  left,  one  day  he  asked  permission 
of  his  wife  to  return  to  the  earth,  to  which,  with  great  reluc- 
tance and  with  many  delays,  she  consented.  "  Siuce  you  are 
better  pleased,"  she  said,  "  with  the  cares  and  the  ills  and  the 
poverty  of  your  earthly  life  than  with  the  peaceful  delights  of 
the  sky,  —  go !  I  give  you  permission,  and  I  will  guide  your 
return ;  but  remember,  you  are  still  my  husband.  I  hold  a 
chain  in  my  hand  by  which  I  can  draw  you  back  whenever 

Schoolcraft,  a  piotare  representing  an  Indian  priest  in  the  act  of  per- 
forming this  necromantic  feat. 

^  The  god  Na-na-bou-jou  is  represented  with  a  single  arm  and  hand. 
The  Indians  mention  in  their  myths  a  god  who  had  a  magical  hand, 
called  a  pointer,  which  pointed  the  place  of  game  to  the  hunter. 
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I  wilL  Beware,  therefore,  how  you  venture  to  take  a  wife 
among  the  people  below.  Should  you  ever  do  bo,  it  is  then 
you  shall  feel  the  full  force  of  my  displeasure.''  As  she  said 
this,  her  eyes  flashed  and  she  straightened  herself  up  with  a 
majestic  air,  and  —  Onawutaquto  awoke  from  his  dream.  He 
found  himself  where  he  had  laid  dovm  to  fast,  and  his  mother 
told  him  he  had  been  absent  a  year.  The  change  from  the 
beautiful  realms  in  which  he  had  been  living,  to  the  scenes  of 
earthly  existence,  was  at  first  distasteful.  He  became  moody 
and  abstracted.  By  degrees,  however,  these  impressions  wore 
away,  and  he  regained  his  interest  in  terrestrial  pursuits. 
Now,  forgetting  the  admonitions  of  his  heavenly  spouse,  he 
married  a  beautiful  woman  of  his  tribe ;  but  his  bride  died  in 
four  days  after  their  marriage.^  Although  thus  reminded, 
Onawutaquto  soon  married  again ;  when  one  day  he  left  his 
lodge  fpT  the  purpose  of  hunting,  and  from  that  time  never 
was  seen  by  mortal  eyes.' 

It  is  related  by  Jesuit  writers,  that  the  Indian  con- 
verts thought  that  when  they  made  their  prayers, 
they  were  invocations  to  the  sun.  It  is  also  stated 
that  certain  tribes  renamed  the  planet,  calling  it 
Jesus.  The  Indian's  invocations  were  most  eager 
when  in  want  of  food.  To  a  Jesuit  Father  they  re- 
marked that  the  best  part  of  the  Lord*s  Prayer  was 

f 

I  Vide  '*  Foar  Spirits  of  the  Winds,"  ->  the  sacred  namber,  foar. 

*  Stories  are  foand,  as  in  the  above,  among  all  nations,  of  dif- 
ferent personages  of  mythic  repute  having  been  translated  from  the 
earth  by  unseen  agents.  In  England  we  find  the  myth  of  the  transla- 
tion of  a  ce1e^rated  magician,  called  Merlin,  into  unknown  regions ; 
and  again  we  hear  of  the  gentle  Ring  Arthur,  of  the  famous  Bound 
Table,  having  been  borne  away  from  human  ken  l^  some  supernatural 
agency.  And  our  sacred  Scripture  gives  the  account  of  the  translation 
of  Elijah  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  which,  together  with  the  tales  of 
mythic  history,  must  be  read  as  the  language  of  correspondence. 
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that  wherein   occurs,  "Give  us   this   day  our  daily 
bread."  1 

That  the  Indians  believed  that  the  god  of  day  could 
be  made  to  stand  still,  —  that  he  was  subject  to  human 
will,  —  the  following  curious  myth  manifests. 


THE  SUN  ENSNARED. 

When  the  animals  reigned  on  earth  they  were  very  fierce 
and  bloodthirsty,  and  they  killed  all  the  human  beings  then 
living,  except  one  small  girl  and  her  little  brother,  who  lived 
in  great  seclusion.  The  brother  was  of  very  small  size,  not 
having  grown  beyond  the  stature  of  an  infant,  but  his  sister 
was  of  the  usual  size  of  maidens ;  and  being  so  much  larger 
than  he,  she  was  obliged  to  perform  all  the  labor  necessary  for 
their  sustenance.  One  winter  day  this  young  maiden  in- 
formed her  brother  that  she  should  leave  him  at  home  when 
sbe  went  out  into  the  woods,  although  she  had  previously 
taken  him,  fearing  some  accident  might  happen;  and  she 
gave  him  a  bow  and  a  few  arrows,  telling  him  to  conceal 
himself  until  he  saw  a  snowbird,  which  would  come  and  pick 
the  worms  out  of  the  new-cut  wood  she  had  placed  near  by. 
^When  the  bird  appears,''  said  she,  "draw  your  bow  and 
shoot  it ; "  and  she  left  him.' 

The  young  lad  obeyed  her  directions,  but  he  was  quite 
unsuccessful;  the  binl  came  and  he  was  unable  to  get  a 
shot  at  it ;  at  which  his  sister,  on  her  return,  told  him  not 
to  be  discouraged,  and  gave  him  permission  to  try  his  skill 
again.     Accordingly,  on  the  next  day,  to  his  great  joy,  he 

1  "The  Indians  were  more  eager  for  temporal  than  for  Bplritual 
■nocor." — Punuerto/Uu  New  World,  Francis  Parkman,  p.  S61. 

'  S  Great  encouragement  was  given  Indian  youth  in  the  art  of  hunt- 
ing. A  feast  was  made  upon  the  animal  firat  killed,  at  which  high 
encomium  was  bestowed  upon  the  young  huut«r. 
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sacoeeded  in  shooting  a  fine  laige  bird,  which  he  exnltahtly 
showed  her  on  her  return  at  nightfalL 

"  My  sister,''  said  he,  **  I  wish  you  would  take  its  skin  off 
and  stretch  it,  and  when  I  have  killed  more  birds  I  will  have 
a  coat  made  of  the  skins. ** 

*'  But  what  shall  we  do  with  the  body  1 "  said  his  sister  *, 
for  as  yet  men  had  not'b^gun  to  live  on  animal  food.^ 

''Cut  it  in  two,**  he  answered,  "and  season  our  pottage 
with  one  half  at  a  time ; "  for  the  boy  was  wise,  although  of 
little  stature. 

This  was  done,  and  the  boy  by  perseverance  succeeded  in 
killing  ten  birds,  out  of  the  skins  of  which  his  sister  made 
him  a  little  coat 

*'  Sister,"  said  he  one  day,  ''  are  we  all  alone  in  the  world  1 
Is  there  no  one  else  living  1 " 

''  There  may  be  some  others  living,**  answered  his  sister, 
''but  they  are  terrible  beings,  and  you  must  never  go  into 
their  vicinity." 

This  inflamed  the  lad's  curiosity,  and  he  determined  to 
explore  the  country  and  see  if  he  could  discover  any  one. 
After  walking  a  long  time  and  meeting  no  one,  he  became 
tired,  and  laid  down  upon  a  knoll  where  the  sun  had  melted 
the  snow.  There  he  fell  fast  asleep,  and  while  sleeping  the 
sun  shone  so  hot  upon  him  that  it  singed  and  drew  up  his 
bird-skin  coat,  so  that  when  he  awoke  he  found  that  it  bound 
him,  and  on  examining  it  he  discovered  that  it  was  ruined ; 
whereupon  he  flew  into  a  great  passion  and  upbraided  the 
sun,  vowing  vengeance  upon  it  "  Do  not  think  you  are  too 
high,"  shouted  lie-  to  the  sun  ;  "  I  shall  revenge  myself." 

On  returning  home  he  related  his  disaster  to  his  sister  with 
great  lamentation,  and,  refusing  to  eat,  laid  down  as  one  in 
a  fast  and  remained  in  one  position  for  ten  days ;  and  then 
turning  over  upon  the  other  side  remained  ten  days  more, 

1  Tbis  oorresponds  with  the  tradition  of  the  Shawnees,  that  man- 
kind at  one  time  lived  only  upon  vegetable  food. 
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when  he  arose  and  commanded  his  sister  to  make  a  snare  for 
him,  for  he  intended  to  catch  the  sun.  She  replied  that  she 
had  nothing  suitable  for  such  a  purpose ;  she  had  onlj  a  bit 
of  deei^s  dried  sinew/  with  which  she  could  make  a  noose ; 
but  he  said  that  would  not  do.  His  sister  then  took  some 
of  the  hair  from  her  head  and  made  a  string;  still,  that 
would  not  answer.  Then  she  went  out  of  the  lodge,  and, 
while  alone,  muttered,  Ntcfw  chewy  indapin.  These  being  gath- 
ered she  twisted  them  into  a  tiny  cord,  which  she  carried  to 
her  brother.  The  moment  he  saw  the  cord  he  was  delighted, 
and  began  pulling  it  through  his  lips ',  and  as  fast  as  he  drew 
it,  it  changed  into  a  metal  cord,  which  he  wound  around  his 
body  until  he  had  a  large  quantity.  Ho  then  prepared  him- 
self, and  set  out  a  little  after  midnight  that  he  might  catch 
the  sun  when  it  rose.  He  fixed  his  snare  where  the  sun 
would  first  strike  the  land,  as  it  rose  above  the  earth ;  and, 
sure  enough,  he  caught  the  sud,  so  that  it  was  held  fast  in  the 
cord  and  did  not  rise. 

Now  the  animals  who  ruled  the  earth  were  immediately 
put  into  a  great  commotion.  They  had  no  light,  and  their 
consternation  grew  so  great  that  they  called  a  council  to  de- 
bate upon  the  matter,  and  to  appoint  some  one  to  go  and 
cut  the  cord ;  for  this  was  a  very  hazardous  enterprise,  as  the 
rays  of  the  sun  would  bum  whoever  came  near  their  soiirce. 
At  lust,  after  much  discussion,  the  dormouse  undertook  the 
work.  The  dormouse  at  that  time  was  the  largest  animal  in 
the  world ;  she  looked  like  a  mountain,  when  she  stood  up. 

When  she  arrived  at  the  place  whore  the  sun  was  ensnared, 
her  back  smoked  with  the  intense  heat,  and  finally  was  re- 
duced to  ashes.  She  persevered,  however,  in  her  efforts,  and 
gnawed  the  cord  in  two  with  her  teeth,  freeiug  the  sun ;  while 
at  the  same  time  she  was  reduced  to  a  very  small  size,  and  in 
truth  has  remained  small  ever  since.  To  her  is  given  the 
name  of  Kug-e-been-guxi-kwaf  or  Blind  Woman. 

^  The  sinew  of  the  deer  is  believed  to  brin^  good  luck. 
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Some  tribes  of  Indians  believed  the  sun  to  be  no 
lai^r  than  it  appears  to  the  naked  eye. 

TIBIKGIZIS,  THE  SUN  OF  NIGHT: 

▲N  ALLIOORT  OF  THX  tUll  AND  MOON. 

Having  known  no  one  on  earth  except  Aokwin,^  an  aged 
grandmother,  the  beautiful  maiden  OzhisBhenyon  determined 
upon  seeking  some  acquaintance  suitable  to  her  age.  So  she 
loft  her  lodge,  and  pursued  her  way  across  the  country. 
When  she  had  gone  a  short  diBtance  upon  her  journey,  she 
discovered,  on  the  tenth  day,  a  vacant  lodge,  which  she  en- 
tered. Here  she  found  ten  distinct  places  in  which  the  former 
occupants  of  the  lodge  had  rested,  and  she  concluded  that 
there  were  ten  hunters  to  whom  the  lodge  belonged.  She 
had  not  been  seated  here  long  before  her  conclusions  were 
verified  by  the  entrance  of  ten  brothers,  followed  by  one 
younger.  These  brothers  gravely  entered  the  lodge  in  the 
usual  order,  the  oldest  first  and  the  youngest  last,  while  the 
maiden  sat  shyly  just  inside  the  door.  As  the  tenth  brother, 
on  looking  about,  saw  the  downcast  and  lovely  face  of  the 
maiden,  he  approached,  and,  taking  the  gentle  maiden's  hand, 
led  her  to  his  place  of  rest,  saying :  ''  I  have  become  tired  of 
mending  my  moccasins ;  now  I  shall  have  some  one  to  perform 
the  task  for  me." 

After  a  year  had  elapsed,  Ozhisshenyon  brought  a  little 
son  into  the  world;  but  the  boy  died.  The  loss  was  too 
great  for  the  hunter,  who  sickened  and  died  very  soon  after. 
The  widow  now  married  the  youngest  of  the  remaining 
brothers,  who  died  childless.  She  then  married  the  next, 
who  also  died  without  leaving  an  heir ;  and  thus,  in  regu- 
lar order,  to  the  eleventh  brother,  who  was  aged,  and  whom 
it  became  necessary  for  her  to  marry.    But  as  love  declined 

1  Name  of  the  goddees  Earth  in  the  Winnebago  dialect 
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in  proportion  as  the  age  of  her  successive  husbands  augmented, 
she  married  the  last  without  afifection.  Grieving  much  for 
the  loss  of  her  first  husband,  and  never  having  been  recon- 
ciled to  the  death  of  her  first-born,  Ozhisshenyon  resolved  to 
flee  from  this,  the  last  and  aged  partner.  The  lodge  in  which 
she  and  her  husband  dwelt  was  built  and  ornamented  afber 
the  manner  of  the  Chippewas'  medicine-lodge  —  the  door  of 
entrance  being  at  the  east,  that  of  departure  at  the  west  Tak- 
ing up  one  of  the  stakes  by  the  western  door,  the  unhappy 
Mrife,  with  her  dog,^  entered  a  cavity  that  was  in  the  earth 
under  the  stake,  and  disappeared  from  sight,  when  the  stake 
immediately  resumed  its  former  position.  She  then  took  a 
slow  passage,  occupying  a  whole  day,  from  the  place  where 
she  disappeared  to  the  other  side  of  the  earth,  which  is  at 
the  east,  where  she  found  an  aged  man  fishing  in  the  sea. 

'*  My  grandfather,"  cried  the  woman,  *'  the  spirit  torments 
me."  But  Manabozho,  for  it  was  he,  replied  not.  The  woman 
again  cried:  "My  grandfiEtther,  the  spirit  torments  me!** 
repeating  the  words  twice  over  in  imploring  tones ;  when 
Manabozho  said,  as  if  in  anger:  *^  WdU,  to&hi  I  you  disturb 
me ;  you  annoy  me.  There  is  no  other  spirit  on  earth  than 
myself  Depart  this  way!"  and  he  signed  her  to  pass 
upwards  in  the  air,  and  go  towards  the  west  This  Ozhiss- 
henyon  did  in  silent  obedience.  Now  when  the  husband,  on 
finding  his  wife  had.  disappeared,  had  sought  a  long  time  for 
her,  he  came  to  the  west  door  of  his  lodge,  and,  discovering 
signs  that  the  stake  had  been  moved,  concluded  this  to  be 
the  place  of  her  disappearance,  and  wrenched  it  up  with 
great  violence  when  he  entered  the  aperture  in  pursuit.  On 
reaching  the  other  side  of  the  earth,  he,  also,  found  Mana- 
bozho sitting  by  the  sea  occupied  in  fishing,  whom  he  ac- 
costed rudely:  "  Where  is  my  wife ;  has  she  passed  this 
way  1 "    The  old  man  made  no  answer ;  at  which  the  hunter 

^  The  dog  here  repreeenta  the  star  which  is  seen  near,  and  as  if 
attendant  on,  the  moon. 
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cried  very  loudly :  "  Speak  I  teU  me ! "  ''W&hi,  wdM  /  "  an- 
swered the  old  Dian.  Then  the  angry  hunter  began  abusing 
him  with  coarse  epithets ;  when  Manabozho  reluctantly  said  : 
"  You  have  no  wife ;  a  woman  passed  here  and  has  gone  to 
the  west, "  pointing  westward  in  the  air.  Immediately  the 
eager  husband  rushed  upon  the  track  indicated,  neither  giving 
acknowledgment  nor  farewell  to  his  informant,'  which  excited 
the  anger  of  the  aged  fisherman,  and  he  pronounced  a  curse 
upon  the  rude  hunter.  "Go,  go,"  said  he,  "you  will  run 
after  your  wife  as  long  as  the  earth  lasts,  without  ever 
overtaking  lier ;  and  the  nations  who  will  one  day  be  upon 
the  earth  will  call  you  Qizhigooke"  (the  Sun  of  Day).  But 
when  the  woman  came  round  again  to  Manabozho,  being 
grateful  to  him  for  aiding  her  in  her  flight  from  her  husband, 
she  told  him  to  take  her  g^ndmother  Ackwin,^  who  was 
alone,  for  his  wife.  This  Manabozho  did,  while,  in  acknowl- 
edgment, he  named  the  woman  Tibikgizis  (the  Sun  of  the 
Night); 

The  eleven  brothers  of  the  foregoing  legend  were 
representatives  of  the  eleven  months  of  the  Indian 
year,  —  a  reckoning  like  the  ancient  Chaldee  Zodiac 
which  consisted  only  of  eleven  signs.  Every  month,  with 
them,  had  a  name  expressive  of  the  season.  These  are 
the  names  as  given  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft :  — 

March the  Green  moon. 

April the  nxwn  of  Plants. 

May the  moon  of  Flowers, 

Jnne the  Hot  moon. 

Jaly the  moon  of  the  Deer. 

Augnst    ....  the  Stargeon  moon. 

September    .    .    .  the  Fruit  moon. 

^  Here  we  have  the  nnion  of  ran  and  earth ;  which  has  been  thonght 
to  hare  allegorical  meaning  concerning  the  union  of  spirit  and  matter, 
in  similar  myths  of  other  countries. 
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October   ....    the  TniTelling-iiioon. 
[Tha  time  of  Joonkeying  to  their  honting-grounda.] 
NoFember    ...    the  Beaver  moon. 

(The  time  theae  tnlmela  hibernate.] 
December     .    .    •    the  Hunting-mooiL 
Janiury  ....    the  Cold  moon. 
February  •    ...    the  Snowy  moon. 

• 

The  moons  were  counted  for  the  Indian  year;  but, 
after  observing  twelve  moons  they  add  one  more,  which 
they  call  the  Lost  moon. 

Among  some  tribes  of  Indians  the  sun  is  represented 
by  the  bird  Wahkeon,  the  AU-flier,  a  great  bird  or 
eagle,  which  was  an  object  of  worship.  It  was  asserted 
that  a  feather  of  this  bird  would  render  its  wearer  invisi- 
ble and  invulnerable^;  and  when  a  sacrifice  (which  was 
made  by  slaying  a  dog  and  hanging  the  body  beneath 
an  image  of  the  sun,  or  in  later  days,  by  branding  a 
horse  and  afterwards  giving  it  freedom)  was  peculiarly 
acceptable,  it  dropped  a  feather  from  its  wing  in  token 
of  satisfaction.  We  find  a  similar  emblem  in  Egyptian 
mythology,  as  their  traditions  hold  that  the  hawk  is  the 
bird  of  the  sun ;  and  in  their  representations  of  Osiris, 
the  god  of  the  sun,  he  is  pictured  with  the  head  of  a 
hawk  upon  the  figure  of  a  man ;  besides,  an  orb  of  the 
sun  on  the  head  of  a  hawk  was  the  emblem  that  signified 
the  name  of  0.siris.^ 

Among  the  Hindoos  the  sun  has  two  deities :  the  first 

^  Oeiria:  of,  mnch ;  trtf,  eye.     Vide  chapter  on  Birds. 

The  £g}*ptiau  god  Re,  or  Ra,  was  called  the  Sun  of  both  worlds,  the 
celestial  god  of  Edfon,  and  Socharis,  the  god  who  diffused  his  light  to 
the  blessed  in  a  future  state  ;  by  which  the  ancients  represented  the 
Divine  Being  as  source  of  spiritual  and  physical  light  Baron  Sweden- 
boig  describes  a  spiritual  sun,  corresponding  to,  and  source  of  the  nat- 
ural sun.  The  Indians  describe  a  fiery  substance  above  the  sun,  which 
is  ruler  of  all  things,  Wa-cheaud,  the  maker,  or  creative  spirit 
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of  whom  is  called  Surya,  aud  is  represented,  by  paint- 
ers, in  a  golden  car  drawn  by  seven  green  horses,  with 
a  Dawn  for  charioteer,  followed  by  spirits  of  singing- 
stars  chanting  praises ;  and  there  are  various  legends  of 
his  descending  to  earth,  which  no  doubt  are  to  be  inter- 
preted in  a  symbolical  sense.  The  second  deity  is 
Crishna,  the  Beloved  of  Women,  who,  it  would  seem, 
was  the  spirit  of  the  sun,  for  whom  Surya  was  regent. 
It  is  related  that  when  the  Savanois  Indians  deliberated 
on  any  important  affair,  they  offered  the  sun  the  fra- 
grance of  tobacco,  which  they  smoked  in  their  calumets. 
This  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  following  manner. 
At  the  cabin  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  chiefs  as- 
sembled the  warriors  of  the  tribe,  when  the  chief,  after 
having  lighted  his  pipe,^  presented  it  three  times  to  the 
rising  sun ;  then  guided  it  with  both  hands  from  the  east 
to  the  west,  praying  the  sun  to  favor  the  nation. 

The  Huron  and  Natchez  believed  that  their  chiefs  were 
descendants  of  the  sun ;  and  every  morning — states  Pire 
Charlevoix,  who  relates  the  above  fact — the  chief,  as  soon 
as  the  sun  appears,  comes  to  the  door  of  his  cabin,  turns 
himself  toward  the  east,  and  utters  a  peculiar  cry  three 
times,  bowing  down  to  the  earth.  Then  there  is  brought 
a  calumet,  which  serves  only  for  this  purpose ;  this  he 
smokes,  and  blows  the  smoke  of  the  tobacco  towards 
the  sua     He  then  performs  the  same  rite  towards  the 

1  The  Indian  pipe,  called  Poagan,  in  the  Algonkin  dialect;  in  the 
Winnebagoe,  Tahnuhoo  ;  the  Dacotah,  Ckaindonhcopa.  It  is  composed 
of  two  pieces  of  a  red  stone,  and  highly  polished.  It  is  often  two  feet 
long,  its  head  embellished  with  canred  figures,  of  yarioos  designs.  It 
is  of  great  consideration,  being  a  sacred  object  nsed  in  rite  and  cere- 
mony.   ArehtBologia  AmerieanOt  vol.  ii. 

**  lis  s*en  serient  encore  ponr  terminer  lenrs  diffSrens,  ponr  affermir 
les  alliances,  at  ponr  parler  auz  etrangers,"  observes  Marqnetta. 
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west,  and  afterwards  to  the  north  and  south.^  These 
chiefs  acknowledge  no  superior  but  the  sun,  from  which 
they  derive  their  origin.  The  Indians  did  not  attribute 
to  the  sun  the  fecundity  of  nature ;  but  had  an  idea  that 
all  vegetation  grows  through  its  agency,  and  they  attrib- 
ute to  it  the  power  of  sight,  believing  that  it  recognizes 
all  things  which  its  light  penetrates,  and,  as  is  said  of 
Crishna  in  the  Hindoo  sacred  books :  "  He  [Crishna]  is 
at  all  times  present  everywhere;  just  as  fire,  though 
concealed,  is  always  present  in  wood."  And  it  is  added, 
*'Fire  is  never  satisfied  with  wood."  In  the  Ojibway 
dialect  the  sun  is  called  JCa-no-vHiw-bum-niin'Uk  (He 
that  sees  us). 

A  dream  of  the  sun  in  the  prescribed  feast  was 
believed  to  give  occult  power,  bestowing  the  faculty  of 
seeing  all  things.  We  find  that  the  Indian's  belief,  that 
the  sun  is  a  visual  orb,  is  similar  to  the  belief  of  the 
Hindoo,  who  called  the  sun  and  moon  the  eyes  of  God ; 
and  it  is  also  similar  to  the  belief  of  the  Persian,  whose 
god  of  the  sun,  Ormuzd,  was  designated  by  the  title  of 

^  Tons  adoraient  le  soleil  et  tonnerre,  maU  pratiquaient  peu  de  super- 
atitions,  et  n'honoraieDt  point  une  foole  de  g^nies,  comine  lea  Huront 
et  lea  Ontaouaia.  {lUlatioM  of  1670,  xL  90,  col.  2;  and  167  1,  ▼.  4S, 
col.  2. )  Leura  pri^rea  ^taient  ordinairement  acoompagnte  d'nne  ofiVande 
de  tabac  en  poudre.  Rien  de  plus  simple  que  cette  o^r^roonie:  le  pre- 
mier des  chefs,  ^levant  vers  I'objet  de  son  culte  aes  deux  mains  rempliea 
de  tabac.  "  Aie  piti^  de  nous,"  lui  disait-il,  "  tu  es  notre  Hauitou ;  nous  te 
donnons  4  fumer.  Nous  sommes  souvent  malodes,  nos  enlans  meurent; 
nous  avona  faim.  ]^ute-moi,  Manitou,  je  te  donne  4  fumer.  Que  la 
terre  nous  foumisse  du  bU,  et  les  rivieres  du  poisaons  ;  que  la  maladie 
ne  nous  tae  point,  et  que  la  famine  ne  nous  maltraite  plus  si  rudement" 
A  chacune  de  ces  demandes,  lea  vieillards  pr^na  r^pondaient  par  un 
O-ch  I  vigoureusement  accentu^.  La  pri&re  finie,  le  chef  r^pandait  par 
terre,  en  I'honneur  de  son  dieu,  le  tabao  qu'il  venait  de  lui  offrir.  J2eto* 
tioM  of  1670,  xii.  99 ;  and  l&r4*  xiL 
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the  All-6eeing,  and  Kohr,  the  sun  itself,  is  called  the 
Eye  of  Ormuzd.  It  is  found  that  the  New  Zealanders 
believe  the  stars  to  be  the  eyes  of  disembodied  spir- 
its; which  remimds  us  of  a  description  of  India,  the 
Hindoo's  god  of  the  firmament,  who  is  pictured  as  a 
beautiful  youth  whose  garment  is  covered  with  eyes  to 
represent  the  all-seeing  spirits  of  the  stars.  The  noctur- 
nal sky  of  the  Mexican  is  represented  (like  the  Indian's) 
by  a  semicircle,  covered  with  rounds  resembling  eyes ; 
while  the  Persians  are  taught  that  the  star-spirits'  vision 
extends  through  the  universe. 

A  remarkable  verse  in  the  Veda  illustrates  the  Hin- 
doo's belief  in  the  supremacy  of  the  sun  among  gods :  — 


THE  GATATRI :  OB,   HOLIEST  YEBSE  OF  THE 

VEDA8.1 

Let  us  adore  the  supremacy  of  that  divine  Sun,  the  god- 
head who  illuminates  all,  from  whom  idl  proceed,  who  recre- 
ates all,  to  whom  idl  must  return,  whom  we  invoke  to  direct 
our  understanding  aright,  in  our  progress  toward  his  holy 
seat. 

What  the  sun  and  light  are  to  this  visible  world,  that  are 
the  supreme  good  and  truth  to  the  intellectual  tmiverse ;  and 
as  our  corporeal  eyes  have  a  distinct  perception  of  objects 
enlightened  by  the  sun,  thus  our  souls  acquire  certain  knowl- 
edge by  meditation  on  the  light  of  truth  which  emanates  from 
the  Being  of  beings,  —  that  is  the  light  by  which  our  minds 
can  be  directed  in  the  path  of  beatitude. 

1  At  the  time  of  the  tnnslatioii  of  thin  yene  (1807)  there  was 
some  oontroTeny,  —  another  Hindoo  scholar  endearoring  to  asaame  a 
greater  excellence  of  tranaUtion ;  bat  at  length  to  Sir  V^Uliam  Jones's 
was  given  the  precedence. 
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The  Oriental  thus  traceis  the  grand  correspondence 
between  material  and  spiritual  light,  the  nncouscious 
source  of  the  universal  worship  of  the  sun ;  for  all  wor- 
ship of  light  is  doubtless  derived  from  more  ancient 
ideas,  founded  in  the  correspondences  of  the  Natural 
and  spiritual  laws  of  the  universe.  light  and  sight 
correspond,  having  a  living  association.  No  more  suit- 
able  emblem  of  the  latter  can  be  found  than  the  former. 
They  are  spiritually  and  naturally  interdependent 
The  sun's  light  was  made  to  represent  spiritual  light 
among  those  who  were  free  from  idolatrous  customa 
The  Lord,  the  Light  of  the  World,  is  represented  as  the 
sun  —  Sun  of  Bighteousness.  We  find  St.  John,  in 
Revelations,  saying :  — 

And  I  saw  another  mighty  angel  come  down  from  heaven, 
clothed  with  a  cloud ;  and  a  rainbow  was  upon  his  head,  and 
his  £Ekce  was,  as  it  were,  the  sun,  and  his  feet  as  pillars  of  fire. 

In  accordance  with  which,  Milton  speaks  of  Lucifer's 
seeing  — 

within  ken  a  glorious  angel  stand, 

The  same  whom  John  $aw  aUo  in  the  sun, 

*  .  .  • 

The  archangel  Uriel,  one  of  the  seven 
Who,  in  God's  presence,  nearest  to  his  throne, 
Stand  ready  at  command,  aiui  are  his  eyes 
That  run  through  all  the  heavens,  or  down  to  the  earth 
Bear  his  swift  errands,  over  moist  and  dry, 
O'er  sea  and  land. 

We  find  the  custom  of  worshipping  the  sun,  as  prac- 
tised in  Jerusalem,  referred  to  by  Josephus  as  the  cause 
of  God's  auger  against  and  .subsequent  punishment  of 
the  Jews.  We  also  find  in  Ezekiel's  vision  (ch.  viii.) 
these  two  verses :  — 
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Then  said  he  onto  me,  Hast  thou  seen  this,  0  son  of  man  1 
Turn  thee  yet  again,  and  thou  shalt  see  greater  abominations 
than  these. 

And  hf  brought  me  into  the  inner  court  of  the  Lord's 
house ;  and  behold,  at  the  door  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord, 
between  the  porch  and  altar,  were  about  fiTe-and-twenty 
men,  with  their  backs  toward  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and 
their  faces  toward  the  east^  tuid  they  warMpped  the  eun 
totoard  the  ecut. 

In  respect  to  the  Indian's  manner  of  worshipping  the 
sun,  the  following  description  is  given  as  a  more  elabo- 
rate illustration :  — 

After  the  nations  had  divided  into  different  classes,  each 
class  stood  in  the  form  of  a  quadrant,^  that  they  might 
behold  the  rising  luminary,  while  each  held  a  particular 
offering  to  the  sun.  The  warriors  presented  their  arms,  the 
young  men  and  women  offered  ears  of  com  and  branches  of 
trees,  and  married  women  held  up  to  his  light  the  infant 
children. 

These  acts  were  performed  in  silence  until  the  object  of 
adoration  visibly  rose,  when,  with  one  impulse  they  sang 
tins  hymn:  — 

Qreat  Spirit !  Master  of  our  lives.  Qreat  Spirit  t  Master  of 
things  virible  and  invisible,  and  who  daily  makes  them  visible 
and  invisible.  Qreat  Spirit !  Master  of  every  other  spirit,  good 
or  bad ;  command  the  good  to  be  favorable  unto  us,  and  deter  the 
bad  from  the  commission  of  eviL 

O  Qrand  Spirit  1  preserve  the  strength  and  courage  of  oar  war- 
riors, and  augment  their  numbers,  that  they  may  resist  oppression 
from  our  enemies,  and  recover  our  country  and  the  rights  of  our 
fathers. 

^  The  Chinese  build  their  temples  in  a  qnadrangiilar  fonn,  and  these 
people  stand  in  the  form  of  a  quadrant  daring  their  religious  service. 
Vide  chapter  on  the  Earth  and  Moon. 
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O  Q'rand  Spirit  1  preserve  the  lives  of  such  of  our  old  men  as  are 
inclined  to  give  counsel  to  the  young.  Preserve  our  children  and 
multiply  their  number,  and  let  them  he  the  comfort  and  support 
of  declining  age.  Preserve  our  com  and  our  animals,  and  let  no 
famine  desolate  the  land.    Protect  our  villages,  guard  our  lives  I 

O  Great  Spirit  1  Vrhen  hidden  in  the  west  protect  us  from  our 
enemies^  who  violate  the  night  and  do  evil  when  thou  art  not 
present  Gk>od  Spirit !  make  known  to  us  your  pleasure  by  send- 
ing to  us  the  Spirit  of  Dreams.^  Let  the  Spirit  of  Dreams  pro- 
claim thy  will  in  the  night,  and  we  will  perform  it  in  the  day ; 
and  if  it  say  the  time  of  some  be  dosed,  send  them.  Master  of 
Life,  to  the  great  country  of  souls,  where  they  may  meet  their 
friends,  and  where  thou  art  pleased  to  shine  upon  them  with  a 
bright,  warm,  and  perpetual  blaze  1 

O  Qrand,  O  Qreat  Spirit  1  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  nations, 
hearken  to  all  thy  children,  and  remember  us  always,  for  we  are 
descended  from  thee. 

Immediately  after  this  address  the  four  quadrants  formed 
one  immense  circle,  and  danced  and  sang  hymns  descrip- 
tive of  the  power  of  the  sun,  till  near  ten  o'clock.  They 
then  amused  and  refreshed  themselves  in  the  village  and 
camp ;  but  assembled  precisely  at  the  hour  of  twelve,  and, 
forming  a  number  of  circles,  commenced  the  adoration  of 
the  meridian  sun.  The  following  is  said  to  be  the  literal 
translation  of  the  midday  address :  — 

Courage,  nations,  courage  1  the  Qreat  Spirit,  now  above  our 
heads,  will  make  us  vanquish  our  enemies ;  he  will  cover  our 
fields  with  com,  and  increase  the  animals  of  our  woods.  He  will 
see  that  the  old  be  made  happy,  and  that  the  young  augment. 
He  will  make  the  nations  prosper,  make  them  rejoice,  and 
make  them  put  up  their  voice  to  him,  while  he  rises  and  sets  in 
their  land,  and  while  his  heat  and  light  can  thus  gloriously  shine 
out 

The  evening  hymn,  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  was  chanted 

1  Job  xxxiiL  15. 
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in  these  woidsy  after  the  people  had  formed  into  the  segment 
of  a  circle :  — 

The  nations  mnst  prosper  ;  they  have  heen  looked  npon  hj  the 
Great  Spirit.  What  more  can  thej  wish  f  Is  not  that  happiness 
enough  f  See,  he  retires,  great  and  content,  after  having  visited 
his  children  with  light  and  universal  good. 

O  Qrand  Spirit !  sleep  not  long  in  the  gloomy  west,  hut  return 
and  call  your  people  to  light  and  life — to  light  and  life — to  light 
and  life.* 

If  a  storm  lowers,  and  long  rainy  days  intervene 
before  the  sun  is  again  seen,  tiie  Indian  implores  bis 
reappearance  in  such  words  as  these :  "  Shine  thou,  and 
look  upon  us ! "  The  following  extract  from  Sydney 
Yendys'  ''Song  of  the  Sun"  might  well  represent  the 
sun-god  in  grand  speech  to  the  earth,  the  red  maiden 
of  his  love: — 

I  will  spend  day  with  yon  like  a  king  1 
Tour  water  shall  be  wine  because  I  reign  1 
Arise,  my  hand  is  open,  it  is  day  ! 
Rise  t    As  men  strike  a  bell,  and  make  it  mosic, 
So  have  I  strack  the  earth  and  made  it  day. 
One  blows  a  trumpet  throagh  the  valleys ; 
So  from  my  golden  trumpet  I  blow  day. 
White-favored  day  is  sailing  on  the  sea, 
And,  like  a  sudden  harvest  in  the  land. 
The  windy  land  is  waving  gold  with  day. 

To  which  may  be  compared  the  Indian's  chant*  to  the 
sun: — 

Och  anw  naun  na  wan  do  t 

( I  am  the  living  body  of  the  Great  Spirit  above.) 

Och  anw  naun  na  wan  do  1 

Och  anw  nann  na  wau  do  I 

Och  aun  nann  na  wan  do ! 

^  American  Antiqaities. 

*  From  the  works  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft. 
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Ah  wanh  wa  naun  e  dowh  t 
( Ah  say  I  what  spirit  or  hody  is  this  body  f ) 
[Repeating  four  timet.] 

Ker  zhig  maid  wa  woash  kun  aun, 

I-ge-zis  1 
(The  day  I  tread  upon,  that  makes  a  light — 
Maker  of  Ught) 
[Repeating,  u  before,  tbe  itona  four  times,— the  wyiMemMiter.] 

It  is  declared  by  tbe  Indiana  tbat  tbe  sun  not  only 
sees  but  bears  all  tbings ;  accordingly,  bis  pictograpby 

O  represents  tbe  luminary  witb  semicircles  at 
eitber  side  of  tbe  orb,  in  tbe  relative  position 
of  ears;  and  in  order  to  express  tlie  god's 
willingness  to  listen,  tbe  disc  is  made  to  dip,  witb  an 
appearance  of  leaning  towards  tbe  supplicant 

Anotbur  cbant,  made  by  a  propbetess,  wbose  dream 
in  tbe  prescribe4  fast  elevated  ber  to  tbis  position,  bav- 
ing  dreamed  of  tbe  sun  and  moon,  is  a  repetition  of  tbe 
words :  — 

I  am  the  liying  body  of  the  Great  Spirit. 
I  am  the  linng  body  of  the  Great  Spirit. 

According  to  tbe  Navajoes,  it  was  in  tbis  manner  tbe 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  were  built  and  placed  in  tbe  firma- 
ment :  — 

At  the  beginning,  when  the  people  bad  all  crept  out  of  the 
a[)erture  in  tbe  cave  in  which  they  had  previously  dwelt,  a 
council  of  wise  men  was  held  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  in- 
troducing more  light  upon  the  earth,  which  at  that  time  was 
very  small,  and  was  only  lit  by  a  twilight,  like  that  seen  just 
at  the  breaking  of  dawn.  Having  deliberated  some  time,  the 
wise  men  concluded  to  have  a  sun  and  moon  and  a  variety  of 
stars  placed  above  the  earth.  They  first  made  the  heavens 
for  them  to  be  placed  in ;  then  the  old  men  of  the  Navajoes 
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eommeuced  building  a  sun,  which  was  done  in  a  large  house 
eonstnicted  for  the  purpose. 

To  the  other  tribes  was  confided  the  making  of  the  moon 
and  stars,  which  they  soon  accomplished ;  when  it  was  de- 
cided to  give  the  sun  and  moon  to  the  guidance  of  the  two 
dumb  Fluters,  who  had  figured  with  some  importance  as  mu- 
sicians in  their  former  place  of  residence  in  the  cave,  and  one 
of  whom  had  accidentally  conceived  the  plan  of  leaving  that 
place  for  their  present  more  agreeable  quarters.  These  two 
men,  who  have  carried  the  two  heavenly  bodies  ever  since, 
staggered  at  first  with  their  weight ;  and  the  one  who  carried 
the  sun  came  near  bumiug  the  earth  by  bearing  it  too  near, 
before  he  had  reached  the  aperture  in  the  mountain  through 
which  he  was  to  pass  during  the  night.  This  misfortune, 
however,  was  prevented  by  the  old  men,  who  puffed  the 
smoke  of  their  pipes  towards  it,  which  caused  it  to  retire  to 
a  greater  distance  in  the  heavens.  These  men  have  been 
obliged  to  do  this  four  times  since  the  dumb  man  —  the 
Fluter — has  carried  the  sun  in  the  heavens;  for  the  earth 
has  grown  very  much  lai*ger  than  at  the  beginning,  and  con- 
sequently the  sun  would  have  to  be  removed,  or  the  eartli 
and  all  therein  would  perish  in  its  heat  Now,  afler  the  sun 
and  moon  had  taken  their  places,  the  people  commenced  em« 
broidering  the  stars  upon  the  heavens  the  wise  men  had 
made,  in  beautiful  and  varied  patterns  and  images.  Bears 
and  fishes  and  all  varieties  of  animals  were  being  skilfully 
drawn,  when  in  rushed  a  prairie  wolf,  roughly  exclaiming : 
"What  folly  is  this!  Why  are  you  making  all  this  fiiss  to 
make  a  bit  of  embroidery  1  Just  stick  the  stars  about  the 
sky  anywhere ;"  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  the  vil- 
lanous  wolf  scattered  a  large  pile  all  over  the  heavens.  Thus 
it  is  that  there  is  such  a  confusion  among  the  few  images 
which  the  tasteful  Navi^oes  had  so  carefully  elaborated. 

The  Navajoes,  like  the  Persiaiis,  believed  the  sun  made 
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• 

ito  daily  exit  through  an  aperture  in  the  mountain ;  but 
in  the  Indian  tradition  it  was  that  in  which  the  Nava- 
joes  previously  existed.  Among  the  Persians,  the  sun, 
on  rising,  was  said  to  pass  through  a  hole  in  Mount  Cau- 
casus, when  occurred  the  break  of  day ;  to  which  Milton 
is  supposed  to  allude  in  these  lines :  — 

Ere  the  babbling  Easteni  acoat. 
The  nice  mom  on  the  Indian  steeps 
From  her  cabined  loophole  peep. 

It  is  related  by  both  Captain  Carver  and  Pdre  Charle- 
voix, in  their  works  upon  the  Indians^  that  there  was  a 
custom  among  them  of  speaking  of  the  sun  as  dead  when 
it  was  set,  —  a  custom  recalling  that  among  the  ilgyp- 
tians,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  mourning  in  the  autumn 
for  the  lost  Osiris,  god  of  the  sun,  and  in  the  spring 
exulting  over  Osiris  found ;  while  their  dead  were  called 
the  Osiriana,  by  which  they  intended  to  signify  that 
they  were  gone  to  Osiris. 

In  the  preceding  legend  it  is  seen,  that,  consistent 
with  the  above,  the  Navajpes  give  to  the  sun  the  same 
place  of  nightly  rest  as  is  given  to  the  dead  in  a  legend 
upon  the  "  Origin  of  Man ; "  and  poetical  fancy  might 
picture  the  sun-god  occupied  at  his  toilet  in  the  manner 
of  the  dead  man  who  was  found  combing  his  hair,  —  an 
occupation  that  is,  Mr.  Tennyson  would  make  us  believe, 
peculiarly  agreeable  to  certain  spirits  of  the  sea :  — 

A  mermaid  fair, 
Singing  alone, 
Combing  her  hair. 
Under  the  sea, 
In  a  golden  carl. 

The  belief  that  the  sun  and  moon  are  borne  along 
their  daily  and  nightly  journey  in  the  heavens  by  two 
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domb  jQuters,  indicated  by  the  legend  under  con- 
sideration, lesembles  Dante's  conceit  in  his  Divina 
Commedia :  — 

The  virtue  and  motion  of  the  ncred  orbti 

As  mallet  by  the  woodman's  hand,  most  needs 

By  blessM  moven  be  inspirerL 

These  myths  of  the  sun  and  moon  may  be  compared 
to  similar  ones  among  the  West  Indians,  as  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  their  place  of  exit  illustrates.^ 
The  island  of  Hayti  preceded  all  other  lands  in  its 
creation.  Therein  were  bom  the  sun  and  moon,  which 
originally  issued  out  of  a  cavern  in  the  island,  to  give 
light  to  the  world.  This  cavern  still  exists  above  seven 
or  iight  leagues  from  Cape  Francois,  now  Cape  Haytien, 
and  is  known  by  the  name  of  La  Voute  &  Minguet  It 
is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  depth,  and  nearly 
the  same  in  height,  but  very  narrow.  It  receives  no 
light  but  from  the  entrance  and  from  a  round  liole  in  the 
roof,  whence  it  was  said  the  sun  and  moon  issued  forth 
to  take  their  places  in  the  sky.  The  .vault  was  so 
fair  and  regular  that  it  appeared  the  work  of  art  rather 
thafi  nature.  Upon  these  rocks  various  figures  of  Zemes' 
(tutelary  gods)  were  cut,  and  niches  for  the  reception  of 
statuea  This  cavern  was  held  in  great  reverence,  was 
painted  and  adorned  with  green  boughs  and  simple  deco- 
rations. Within  were  two  images  of  Zemes.  When 
there  was  want  of  rain,  the*  natives  made  pilgrimages  in 
procession  to  it,  bearing  with  them  offerings  of  fruits 
and  flowers,  amid  songs  and  dances. 

1  Washington  Irving's  "Golnmbns." 

'  "  Kind  messengers  between  men  and  the  snpreme  deity,  Jocahiuuu 
The  images  were  belieyed  to  possess  indwelling  divinity." — Jabvis. 
The  Haytiens  claimed  their  ancestry  from  the  Zemes. 
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The  "  Prose  Edda  "  gives  an  account  of  these  planeto 
in  a  manner  that  is  as  quaint  as  those  related  above :  — 

The  dwarfs — East,  West,  North,  and  South  —  stationed 
at  the  four  cardinal  points,  took  the  wandering  sparks  and 
red-hot  flushes  that  had  been  cast  out  of  Muspelheim,  and 
placed  them  in  the  heavens^  both  above  and  below,  to  give 
light  unto  the  world ;  and  assigned  to  every  errant  corusca- 
tion a  prescribed  locality  and  motion.  Hence  it  is  recorded 
in  ancient  lore  that  ft6m  this  time  were  marked  put  the  days 
and  nights  and  seasons.     As  is  said  in  the  Yoluspk : — 

The  snn  that  knew  not 
Where  wm  her  home ; 
The  moon  that  knew  not 
What  waa  hia  power ; 
The  stars  that  knew  not 
Their  dweUing-pUce. 

There  is  also  in  the  same  book,  as  in  the  Indian  myth, 
an  explanation  of  the  regulation  of  the  course  of  the  sun 
and  moo& :  — 

*'  How  doth  All-father  regulate  the  course  of  the  sun  and 
moon  1  **  said  Gangler.  ''  There  was  formerly  a  man,"  replied 
Har,  **  named  Mundilfari,  who  had  two  children  so  lovely  and 
graceful  that  he  called  the  male  M&ni  (moon)  and  the  female 
861  (sun),  who  espoused  the  man  named  Glenur.  But  the 
gods,  being  incensed  at  Mundilfari's  presumption,  took  his 
children  and  placed  them  in  the  heavens,  and  let  S61  drive 
the  horses  and  drive  the  car  of  the  sun,  which  the  gods  had 
made  to  give  light  to  the  world  out  of  the  sparks  that  flew 
from  Muspelheim.  These  horses  are  called  Arvak  and  Alsvid, 
and  under  their  withers  the  gods  placed  two  skins  flUed  with 
air  to  cool  and  refresh  them,  or,  according  to  some  ancient 
tradition,  a  refrigerant  substance  called  iaamkuL  Mkni  was 
set  to  guide  the  moon  in  his  course,  and  regulate  his  increas- 
ing and  waning  aspect." 
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In  the  Edda  we  have  the  traditionaiy  wolves,  which  are 
disturbers  of  peace  among  the  luminaries  of  heaven. 

"  But  tlio  sun,"  said  Ganglor,  "  speeds  at  snoh  a  lato  as  if 
she  feared  some  one  was  pursuing  her  for  destruction.'^ 

"And  well  she  may,"  replied  Har,  "for  he  that  seeks  her 
is  not  far  behind,  and  she  has  no  way  to  escape  but  to  run 
before  him." 

"But  who  is  he,^  asked  Qangler^  "that  causes  her  this 
anxiety  1 " 

"  There  are  two  wolves,"  answered  Har ;  "  the  one  called 
SkoU  pursues  the  sun,  and  it  is  he  that  she  fears,  for  he  shall 
one  day  overtake  and  devour  her ;  the  other  called  Hati,  the 
son  of  Hrodvitnir,  runs  before  her,  and  as  eagerly  pursues 
the  moon  that  will  one  day  be  caught  by  him." 

"Whence  come  these  wolves  1"^  asked  Qangler. 

"  A  hag,"  replied  Har,  "  dwells  in  a  wood  to  the  eastward 
of  Midgard,*  called  Jllrnvid  (the  Iron-wood),  which  is  the 
abode  of  a  race  of  witches,  called  J^vider.  This  old  hag 
is  the  mother  of  many  gigantic  sons,  who  are  all  of  them 
shaped  like  wolves,  two  of  whom  are  the  wolves  thou  askest 
about" 


An  embtem  Nea  in  th«  hand  of  Agni,  the  Hindoo  god  of  flriL 


Bonriae.  BonMi.       • 

FIRE. 

Fire  was  viewed  as  a  mystery  by  the  Indians.  Re- 
garding it  as  a  kind  of  connecting  link  between  the 

^  The  wolf  WIS  regarded  fraperstitioaBly  by  some  Indians  tribes ;  and 
it  may  be  supposed  that  it  was  so  regarded  by  the  Romans,  as  Pliny 
relates  that  the  wolfs  glance  was  able  to  destroy  the  power  of  speech. 

*  Mid -earth,  in  Scandinavian  story,  is  said  to  be  formed  from  the 
eyebrows  of  the  giant  Tmir. 

*  Three  Indian  symbols. 
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uatural  and  supernatural  world,  they  believed,  as  do  the 
Mohammedans,  that  spirits  were  able  to  dwell  in  it^  It 
was  used  by  them  in  their  sacrificial  feasts  as  an  emblem 
of  pui^ity;  and  when  thus  used,  it  was  generally  ob- 
tained from  iiint  Sometimes,  however,  it  was  obtained 
directly  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  In  this  the  Indians 
resembled  both  the. Mexicans  and  Scandavians,  as  these 
peoples  were  accustomed  to  make  use  of  flint  for  kin- 
dling their  sacred  fire.  The  Indians  were  sometimes 
seen,  in  their  religious  rites,  endeavoring  to  resuscitate 
the  sacred  fire  by  fanning  it  with  the  wing  of  a  white 
bird ;  for,  as  by  the  Hebrews,  the  breath  was  thought 
impura  The  fire  that  issues  by  friction  of  wood  was 
believed  to  come  from  the  Spirit  of  Fire. 

P^re  Charlevoix  gives  an  account  of  a  holy  fire  kept 
burning  by  the  Jossakeed,  in  honor  of  the  sun,  which 
none  were  allowed  to  use. 

It  is  affirmed  by  the  Cherokee  Indians  that  fire  was 
believed  an  intermediate  spirit,  nearest  the  sun.  A  child 
was  waved  over  the  fire,  inmiediately  after  its  birth ; 
its  guardianship  was  entreated  for  children.  Hunters 
waved  their  moccasins  over  it  for  protection  against  the 
bite  of  serpenta  They  speak  of  it  as  an  active  and 
intelligent  being.  Some  people  of  this  tribe  of  Indians 
represent  the  fire  as  having  been  bom  or  brought  with 
them.  Others,  that  they  sent  for  it  to  the  Man  of  Fire 
across  immense  watets,  and  a  spider  was  commissioned 
to  answer  their  prayers.  On  its  web  was  brought  the 
mystic  fire,  but  alas!  enemies  captured  it  and  it  was 
lost ;  yet  a  certain  portion  remains  inside  the  earth,  from 

1  "Know,"  aaid  a  Shawnee  Jossakeed,  "  that  the  life  in  your  body 
and  the  fire  on  your  hearth  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  that  both 
proceed  from  the  same  source."  — Tamnsb. 
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which  the  new  fira  (at  the  sacred  feast  of  Fiist  Fniits) 
is  mode. 

Mr.  Pidgeon  describes  a  moand  cooatructed  in  the 
shape  of  a  gigantic  spi- 
der.   It  seems  to  be  an 
illnstration  of  the  fore- 
going myth. 

The  adjoining  outline 
of  the  mound  is  on  a 
scale  of  one  inch  to  a 
htindred  feet 

Among  various  cnri- 
ons  dishes,  embossed  with  great  taste  and  skill,  found 
1^  Mr.  layard  in  an  Assyrian  palace  at  Kimrud,  vta  a 
bowl  engraved  with  the  next  device,  which  is  a  picture  of 
the  scarabee.  Tlie  illustration  has  the  mystic  symbols 
of  the  triangle,  oval,  and  dr-  ■ 
cle,  common  in  the  device  of 
the  Indian,  very  stroqgly  em- 
phasized ;  and  by  its  similarity 
of  outer  lines  suggests  the 
I  mystic  scarabee  as  an  appro- 
'  priate  name  of  the  Indian 
spider-mound.  Tn  Mexican 
mythology  we  read  of  Ybaiti- 
eheeatt,  the  wind,  or  spirit  of 
night,  who  descended  from  heaven  by  a  spider's  web, 
and  presented  his  rival  Qtutzalcoatt  with  a  dranght 
purporting  to  confer  immortality,  but  in  fact  producing 
uncontrollable  longing  for  home;  which  is  doubtless 
an  allegory  of  the  coming  of  night,  who  spreads  her 
web  of  darkness  upon  the  earth,  and  the  conseqnent 
flight  of  the  snn,  —  QueiatUooatl. 
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There  is  au  Indian  myth  that  out  of  ashes  arose  the 
form  of  a  man,  called  Pi-qua,  which  illustrates  the  Indian 
belief  that  life  resided  therein.  It  was  the  custom  of 
some  tribes  to  read  in  fresh-placed  ashes,  left  over  night 
for  that  purpose  in  the  wigwam  where  a  birth  or  a  death 
had  occurred,  a  horoscope  of  the  future  of  the  departed 
friend  or  of  the  new-bom  child,  —  any  cliauce  lines  in 
the  ashes  serving  their  purpose  of  divination. 

Fire  is  believed  to  be  endowed  with  the  faculty  of 
sight  The  Menomies  tribes  of  Indians  call  the  comets 
shhtie-nahrfno-kin, — the  Seeing  Fire.  These  fiery  bodies 
were  represented  vdth  hair,  ^  in  the  language  of  the 
Ojibway,  toorioeen'e'ZiS'e  rnah-gvk  ishrJcoo-da. 

It  is  related  that  the  Creek  tribes  had  a  structure 
built  in  the  form  of  a  rotunda,  and  composed  of  three 
circular  lines,  within  which  was  constantly  kept  a  fire 
burning,  jguarded  by  the  priests.  This  fire  was  newly 
kindled  on  the  occasion  of  the  feast  of  First  Fruita 
From  this  rotunda  women  were  excluded.  None  but 
priests  attended  or  renewed  the  fire.  There  was  in  the 
interior  a  spiral  fire,  curiously  flaming  up  at  an  appointed 
time. 

Fire  has  had  some  religious  significance  to  nearly  all 
nations  of  the  earth.  Throughout  the  Old  Testament,  fire 
was  spoken  of  as  an  emblematic  token  of  the  divine  pres- 
ence. So  holy  was  the  sacred  fire  considered  in  Home 
that  an  early  writer  says  it  was  believed  to  betoken  the 
godhead;  and,  were  it' extinguished,  it  was  only  lighted 
at  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Fire  was  extensively  and  promi- 
nently employed  in  China  as  a  sacred  medium,  between 
the  Ultimate  Cause  and  human  beings,^  and  had  a  pre- 
siding deity.    The  Egyptians  regard  this  element  as  a 

1  Ridd,  on  China. 
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voracious  animal  devouring  whatever  it  seizes,  and,  when 
satiated,  expiring  with  the  object  consumed.  Such  was 
the  veneration  of  the  Persians  for  fire,  it  was  regarded 
as  profane  to  feed  it  with  the  human  body.  The  Parsees 
of  India  worshipped  the  four  elements,  but  gave  the 
prominence  to  fire.  Fire  is  supposed  by  the  Hindoo  to 
be.  presided  over  by  a  subordinate  spirit,  who  is  called 
Agni,  to  whom  prayers  are  addressed. 

Explanation  of  the  use  of  this  agent  as  a  symbol  has 
been  made  in  the  philosophy  of  the  law  of  correspond- 
ence. Fire,  or  heat,  proceeds  from  Divine  Love,  whose 
essence  is  life;  wherefore,  in  the  Word,  the  sun  is 
emblem  of  the  self-existent  Being,  and,  in  the  language 
of  correspondence,  signifies  Jehovah.  Among  the  Brah- 
minical  writings  this  expression  is  used :  "  Truth  con- 
stantly reveals  itself  by  its  own  inward  light,  and  the 
divine  fire  continually  burning  in  the  soul  is  sufllcient 
worship,"  —  an  idea  agreeable  to  the  philosopher's  ex- 
planation, since  divine  fire  symbolizes  divine  love,  the 
kindling  flame  of  immortal  souls. 

"  From  the  substance  of  that  supreme  spirit  are  dif- 
fused, like  sparks  from  fire,  innumerable  vital  spirits, 
which  perpetually  give  motion  to  creatures  exalted  or 
base." .  Such  is  the  statement  of  the  Hindoo  sage,  which 
is  but  an  elaborate  expression  of  the  Indian's  idea  of 
the  human  soul,  or  the  essence  of  life.  It  is  stated  that 
the  Persians  worshipped  fire  with  peculiar  reverence, 
because  it  represented  the  original  fire  from  Ormuzd, 
whose  dwelling-place  was  in  the  sun. 

The  word  Yedas,  applied  to  the  sacred  ordinances  and 
laws  of  the  Hindoo,  is  derived  from  a  root  meaning 
light,  or  fira  In  the  Zend  Avesta  of  the  Persians  is 
found  this  expression :  "  Kings  are  animated  by  a  more 
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ethereal  fire  than  other  mortals,  such  fire  as  exists  in 
upper  spheres." 

The  sacred  ceremonial,  of  which  the  accompanying 
picture  is  an  illustration,  —  drawn  by  an  artist  sent  to 
our  continent  for  the  purpose  by  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Eng- 
land,—  gives  a  view  of  our  savages  as  they  were  when 
first  known  to  the  Englishmen,  unchanged  by  civiliza- 
tion; and  as  seen  by  William  Penn,  whose  catholic 
spirit  marked  itself  in  a  wise  non-iuterference  with  the 
religion  of  a  race  df  which  he  knew  nothing.  Himself 
having  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  persecution  for. 
conscience's  sake,  he  repeated  not  the  same  upon  the 
Indian.  Had  our  forefathers  copied  the  wisdom  of  this 
noble  disciple  of  an  obscure  sect,  for  which  he  liad  sac- 
rificed much  in  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  his  rich  and 
manly  nature,  difierent  results  would  have  followed  their 
many  and  untiring  labors  for  the  spiritual  good  of  the 
savagea  Fine  or  imprisonment  has  never  convinced  the 
conscience  of  man.  This  William  Penn  had  experienced. 
He  gave  orders  that  the  natives  should  be  unmolested 
in  their  religious  rites  throughout  his  domain,  and  his 
name  was  mentioned  with  reverence  by  chief  and  tribe 
among  all  the  Indians.  The  love  of  the  Indian  for  his 
religion  equalled  that  borne  by  other  races.  The  elo- 
quent King  Philip  vainly  sought  to  restrain  the  white 
men  from  desecrating  the  objects  of  worship  among  his 
people,  pleading  to  be  allowed  to  exercise  his  choice  in 
the  manner  of  worship,  while  he  expressed  a  desire  for 
friendship  and  peace. 

In  the  ceremony  of  the  Feast  of  Fire,  the  service  of 
worship  related  to  the  most  vital  belief  of  the  Indian. 
Fire  was  believed  to  be  the  heart  of  being;  upon  it 
depended  all  existence,  corporeal  and  spiritual     The 
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breath  of  life  was  identical  with  fire.  It  was  alive.  It 
breathed  and  ate.  "  Perceive  the  lightning,  the  thunder- 
god;  its  food  is  a  serpent,  and  it  consumes  the  trees 
when  it  visits  the  eartL"  Of  a  tree  struck  by  lightning 
there  was  the  most  careful  avoidance.  No  hand  was 
allowed  to  touch  its  broken  branches.  A  piece  of  wood 
partially  burned  on  the  hearth  remained  untouched.  It 
was  not  permitted  to  be  cut,  for  fear  of  wounding  the 
indwelling  spirit  of  fira  In  the  j^east  of  Fire  the 
Jossakeed  was  pre-eminent.  It  was  he  who  kindled 
the  flame  upon  the  sacred  liearth ;  and  by  his  appoint- 
ment the  procession  formed  for  the  dance,  composed  of 
matrons  and  various  branches  of  the  me-^UL-e-ki,  or  of 
chiefs  who  had  passed  the  rite  of  initiation.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  arrangement  of  the  plumes  upon  the 
Jossakeed  is  the  same  as  that  in  one  of  the  symbols  of 
the  sun.  The  line  in  the  foreground  is  doubtless  to 
designate  the  line  of  the  squai^,  or  parallelogram,  in 
which  the  fire  is  kindled.  The  locality  appears  to  be 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  a  favorite  spot  for  tribal  or 
national  rites  of  worship.  The  savages  were  fond  of  chant- 
ing ;  but  their  songs  were  all  plaintive,  and  some  of  them 
heavy  and  unmusical,  says  Fire  le  Jeuna  They  use 
few  words,  which  they  chant,  varying  the  tone,  not  the 
phrases.  These  chants  accompany  every  ceremony.  They 
are  used  to  cure  sickness,  to  propitiate  spirits,  to  com- 
memorate a  victory  and  mourn  the  dead.  In  the  Feast 
of  Fire  the  chant  occupied  one  of  the  principal  parts  of 
the  ceremony.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  notes 
of  the  chants  were  always  in  imitation  of  the  voice  of 
the  object  of  worship.  The  cry  of  baim-wa-yxx,  probably, 
was  the  constant  refrain  in  this  chant,  an  imitation  of 

the  mighty  voice  of  thunder,  —  unmusical,  perhaps,  and 

s 
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heavy,  as  stated  by  P^re  le  Jeune,  but  calculated  to 
inspire  dread  and  awa  The  softer  intonations  were 
illustrations  of  the  whirring  sound  of  flames,  —  much 
like  the  sound  of  the  vdngs  of  the  flying  bird,  which 
the  Indian  made  representative  of  the  heavenly  agent 
of  tire. 

RASA-MANDALA. 

The  myth  related  in  regard  to  the  Basa-Mandala  is  as 
follows :  — 

When  a  dance  was  given  in  honor  of  Chrishna,  or  Krishna, 
by  the  sacred  virgins,  he  appealed  to  each  maiden  in  the  form 
of  a  beautiful  youth,  and  joined  in  the  dance.  The  crowned 
figures  seen  with  the  maidens  represent  the  god  in  honor  of 
whom  the  ceremony  was  performed. 

In  this  picture  the  sacred  circle  is  seen.  In  the 
hieroglyphics  of  the  Chinese,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
symbols  of  the  sun  was  that  of  a  circle  enclosing  a 
waving  line„ — an  emblem  also  of  Tae-keih,  the  original, 
abstract  principle  of  causation.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  a  comparison  between  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt 
and  those  of  China  might  unravel  the  characters  on  the 
ancient  temples  of  Egypt 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  instruments  —  which  appear 
to  be  small  wands  —  in  the  hands  of  the  maidens  and 
Chrishna,  are  placed  in  the  line  of  a  fylfot  cross.  The 
picture  might  well  be  an  illustration  of  the  dance  in 
heaven, "  vast  as  the  spirit-land,"  described  in  the  legend 
of  Sayadio;  and  also  of  Milton's  lines,  as  elsewhere 
quoted,  descriptive  of  a  dance  in  heaven. 

The  two  central  figures  represent  the  sun  and  moon. 
On  the  frontlet  of  the  crowned  figure,  Chrishna,  is  seen 
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the  symbol  emblematic  of  that  god.  The  other  figuie  is 
a  female  divinity,  on  whose  forehead  we  see  the  same 
mystic  emblem  which,  in  Indian  hieroglyph,  is  used 
to  represent  the  heart  The  circle  of  worshippers  repre- 
sents the  stars  in  their  courses ;  and  it  may  be  taken  as 
a  suggestion  that  the  Hindoos  had  an  idea  that  the  stars 
had  their  origin  from  the  sun,  there  being  a  duplication 
of  Chrishua,  the  sun-god,  in  this  planetary  circle. 


A  rapnttnUtloB  of  tlM  god  of  the  lan,  u  nler  of  the  firar  windc 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


The  lint  flgnre  U  the  Indien'ii  lymbol  of  the  earth,  the  tortoise,  uied  in  ptctogni- 
phy.  The  eecond  le  a  device  to  represent  the  goddess  of  the  uiooo,  with  a  "  white 
band  around  the  throat"    The  creeoent  was  a  common  liieroglyph  of  the  moon. 


THE  EARTH  AND  THE  MOON. 

It  is  related  by  a  certain  Jesuit  Father,  that  when  he 
asked  one  of  the  Indians, "  Who  created  the  heaven  from 
whence  his  goddess  Atahensic  fell  ? "  ^  he  received  the 
subtle  rejoinder :  "  Where  was  your  God  before  he  made 
the  earth  V*  —  "a  question/'  cries  the  pious  Catholic, 
"  St  Augustine  himself  was  unable  to  answer." 

In  our  Sacred  Word,  light  is  described  as  the  first 
bom ;  and  the  earth  then  follows,  succeeding  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  firmament.  The  Indian  declares  the  pre- 
vious existence  of  light  by  his  personification  of  day. 
Hero  of  Dawn,*  who  is  ruler  of  the  sun,  while  the  crea- 
tion of  the  earth  is  the  subject  of  a  great  variety  of  myths, 
and  is  symbolized  and  used  in  divination.  These  ac- 
counts are  not  confined  to  aborigines  of  the  American 


^  AtaensiCf  Huron  dialect,  —  *'  she  bathes  herself,"  literally  ;  equally 
represented  as  goddess  of  water  and  goddess  of  the  moon.  Vide  Dr. 
Brinton's  "  Myths-  of  the  New  World." 

'  Manabozho,  according  to  Dr.  Brinton . 
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continent,  but  may  be  found  where  there  are  any  traces 
of  myths  of  the  creation.  By  some  tribes  it  was  de- 
scribed as  flat,  and  pierced  through  for  a  passage  for  the 
sun.  The  Hindoos  also  figure  the  surface  of  the  earth 
as  flat,  but  represent  it  in  the  form  of  a  lily,  which  com- 
pares with  one  of  the  Indian  cup-shaped 
devices  of  the  earth,  the  circles  being  N^^qqo^ 
symbols  of  the  spirits  within  the  earth. 
Placing  this  with  the  line  of  the  sky,  we  have  the 
shape  of  the  ^  mundane  egg."  The  following  is  a  myth 
relating  to  its  creation :  — 


CREATION  OF  THE  EARTH: 

A  WIKNSBAGO  TRADITION. 

I 

In  ancient  days  the  Great  Spirit  awakened  from  a  long 
dream,  and,  finding  himself  alone,  took  a  piece  of  his  body 
near  his  heart,  and  a  bit  of  earth,  and  ftom  them  made  a 
manitto.^  Being  pleased  with  this  creation,  he  made  three 
other  manittos  in  the  same  form.  These  are  the  spirits  of 
the  four  winds — east,  west,  north,  and  south.  After  having 
talked  with  these  a  little  while,  he  created  a  female  manitto, 
who  was  this  earth.  She  was  first  without  covering,  with 
no  trees  and  without  grass.  Perceiving  this,  the  Spirit 
created  them,  together  with  a  vast  quftntity  of  herbs. 
Now,  after  this  was  done,  the  earth  grew  irregular  in  her 
motions ;  the  Spirit  was  obliged  to  make  four  beasts  and  four 
serpents,  and  place  them  under  her  for  support.  This  ex- 
cited the  four  winds,  who  blew  upon  her  so  fliriously  that 
she  rolled  about  more  than  ever.  Then  the  Spirit  created  a 
bufialo,  and  placed  him  beneath,  after  which  her  motions 
became  regular. 

^  ManittOt — name  for  spirit. 
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To  an  Indian  the  dream  is  an  oracle,  a  foreseeing  of 
the  future.^  The  condition  in  which  the  Creator  dwelt, 
previous  to  the  creation  of  the  world  herein  described, 
agrees  with  the  ancient  idea  in  the  East  of  the  repose  to 
which  the  Supreme  returns  after  the  exercise  of  his 
creative  energies.  In  Plato's  "  Phaedo  "  this  expression 
is  used :  **  The  Creator,  after  arranging  all  things,  then 
retired  to  his  accustomed  repose;**  which  has  been 
quoted  as  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  follow- 
ing in  Moses'  account  of  the  Creation,  and  as  one  of 
the  proofs  that  Plato  was  acquainted  with  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  Hebrews:  "And  on  the  seventh  day 
God  ended  his  work,  which  he  had  made,  and  he  rested 
on  the  seventh  day  firom  all  the  work  which  he  had 
made." 

Sidney  Tendys  has  elaborated  the  idea  in  these 
lines : — 

where  payilioned  in  glooms  He  dwelt 
In  brooding  night  for  ages,  perfecting 
The  glorious  dream  of  past  eternities, 
A  fabric  of  creation. 

The  Hindoo  Brahma  is  represented,  in  his  normal 
state,  in  repose ;  creation  was  represented  as  an  energy 
awakened.  The  later  philosophical  idea,  that  preser- 
vation is  continual  creation,  and  action  a  necessary 
concomitant  to*  being,  did  not  appear  in  this  ancient 
conception.  Different,  although  not  as  characteristic  as 
the  preceding  myth,  is  the  following  from  one  of  the 
Algonkin  tribes :  * — 

1  Relations  des  Jesuites,  1642,  p.  70. 

*  This  myth  is  found  among  the  Wyandot  Indians,  who  claim  to 
be  the  first  tribe  of  Indians,  and  by  whom  migration  is  disclaimed. 
'*  They  came  out  of  this  ground,"  as  was  said  by  a  chief,  in  pleading  to 
be  permitted  to.  remain  in  his  ancestral  domain. 
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The  queen  of  heaven,  Atahensic,^  had  been  discovered  in 
an  amour  with  one  of  the  six  gods  who  dwell  in  heaven.  The 
story  was  carried  to  Atahocan,  her  lord.  He  seeks  the  queen. 
He  lifts  her  upon  his  arm,  and  hurls  her  from  the  walls  of 
the  sky.  Behold  1  a  tortoise  raises  his  back  from  the  abyss 
of  waters  and  receives  her.  Thereupon  she  is  delivered  of 
twin  sons,  Inigoria  (the  Good  Mind)  and  Inigohatea  (the 
Evil  Mind).  And  the  tortoise  grew  to  an  immense  size,  and 
became  the  dwelling-place  of  all  human  beings.' 

This  myth  has  some  points  similar  to  the  less  poetical 
Mexican  myth  in  respect  to  one  Cihuacohuatl  (Serpent- 
woman),  who  was  believed  to  be  the  mother  of  the 
human  race,  and  was  represented  with  a  great  serpent 
This  woman  was  mother  of  two  sons,  as  was  Atahen- 
sic,  who  were  represented,  according  to  Humbo1dt,'ln~ 
the  attitude  of  strife,  which  led  him  to  compare  their 
story  with  that  of  Cain  and  AbeL  The  dwelling-place 
of  Atahensic  was  believed  by  some  Indians  to  be  in  the 
moon.  By  others,  to  whom  we  assign  the  story  of  her 
fall,  she  was  thought  to  have  her  abode  in  Popogusso, 
a  region  in  the  north,  where  she  employed  herself  in 
deceiving  souls;  while  her  good  son,  called  in  one 
dialect  Jouskeka,  opposed  her  evil  arts  and  contrived 
the  victim's  escapa 

The  common  term  for  the  goddess  of  the  earth  among 
the  Indians  was  Great  or  Grand  Mother,  and  the  tor- 

^  In  giving  birth  to  the  twin  ions  the  goddess  dies.  A  legend  of 
the  Cherokee  tribes  relates  that  of  her  body  was  constmcted  the  moon, 
and  of  her  head,  the  snn.     Before  this  all  was  darkness. 

*  It  is  stated  that  among  the  Zabei,  descendants  of  Cash,  there  is 
the  legend  that  the  first  man  was  the  offspring  of  parents  who  dwelt  in 
the  moon ;  and  from  thence  he  came  into  the  lower  world,  and  was 
called  Apodolua  Lunok  It  was  he  who  taught  men  to  worship  this 
planet     Fide  Sir  Matthew  Hale's  "  Origination  of  Mankind." 
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toise  was  her  emblem.  Of  this  emblem,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  goddess  of  the  earth,  there  may  be 
found  many  similitudes  in  the  myths  of  other  countries. 
The  Chinese  regard  it  as  one  of  the  four  supernatural 
animals  that  preside  over  the  destinies  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  the  three  others  being  the  stag  (guardian  of 
literature),  the  phoenix  (guardian  of  virtue),  and  the 
dragon  (guardian  of  national  authority). 

The  Chinese  also  appropriate  this  symbol  to  divina- 
tion. The  tortoise  was  sacred  to  the  Greek  god  Hermes, 
who  was  identified  by  the  Greeks  with  the  Egyptian 
god  Anubis,  under  the  name  Hermanubis.  In  the 
Hindoo  sacred  books,  Vishnu,  in  the  form  of  a  tortoise, 
is  represented  bearing  up  the  earth  in  the  abyss  of 
waters,  into  which  it  had  been  plunged  at  the  end  of  a 
series  of  years  called  a  kalpa}  This  god,  also,  after  a 
second  series  of  years,  is  said  to  have  so  far  demeaned 
himself  as  to  become  a  boar,  the  varaha,  in  which  fonn 
he  brought  tlie  earth  up  out  of  the  water  upon  his  tusks. 
The  description  of  this  animal  is  graphically  portrayed 
in  the  following  manner :  — 

The  boar  was  two  yqjcuuu  in  breadth,  a  thousand  yqfanoi 
high,  —  of  the  color  of  a  dark  cloud,  —  and  his  loar  was  like 
thunder ;  his  bulk  was  vast  as  a  mountain ;  his  tusks  were 
white,  sharp,  and  fearful ;  fire  flashed  from  his  eyes  like 
lightning,  and  he  was  radiant  as  the  sun ;  his  shoulders 
were  round,  fat,  and  large ;  he  strode  along  like  a  powerful 
lion ;  his  haunches  were  fat,  his  loins  were  slender,  and  his 
body  was  smooth  and  beautiful. 

This  description  may  remind  the  reader  of  the  mystic 

^  KcUpa,  or  etUpa,  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  miUiona  of  years. 
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leviathan  in  that  sacred  poem  of  our  Scriptures,^  the 
beauty  of  which  is  unsurpassed :  — 

Who  can  open  the  doors  of  his  face  Y  '  His  teeth  are  terrible 
round  about 

His  scales  are  his  pride»  shut  up  together  as  with  a  close 

One  is  so  near  to  another  that,  no  air  can  come  between 
them.  • 

They  are  joined  one  to  another;  they  stick  together  that 
they  cannot  be  sundered. 

By  his  neesings  a  light  doth  shine,  and  his  eyes  are  like 
the  eyelids  of  the  morning. 

Out  of  his  mouth  go  burning  lamps,  and  sparks  of  fire 
leap  out 

Out  of  his  nostrils  goeth  smoke,  as  out  of  a  seething-pot  or 
caldron. 

His  breath  kindleth  coals,  and  a  flame  goeth  out  of  his 
mouth. 

Among  the  Ottawa  tribe  of  Indians  is  found  the 
following  tradition  of  the  creation  of  the  earth : — 

MESSENGER  WOLF. 

When  the  earth,  which  was  found  in  the  claws  and  in  the 
mouth  of  the  muskrat,  began  to  expand  itself  upon  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  water,  Na-na-bou-jou  sat,  day  by  day,  watching 
its  enlargement  When  he  was  no  longer  able  to  see  the 
extent  of  it,  he  sent  out  a  wolf,  and  told  him  to  run  around 
the  ground,  and  then  return  to  him,  that  he  might  thus 
know  how  large  it  had  become.  The  wolf  was  absent  only  a 
short  time,  and  returned.  After  some  time  he  sent  him  out 
a  second  time  with  similar  directions,  and  he  was  gone  two 

1  Job  zli. 
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years.  Again,  after  this,  he  sent  him  out,  and  he  returned 
no  more.  Then  Na-na-bou-jou  gave  his  younger  brothers, 
Ne-she-mah,  the  animals,  each  his  peculiar  food.  He  in- 
structed those  animals  which  were  to  be  food  for  men,  that 
they  should  not  resist  but  permit  themselves  to  be  slain,  as 
long  as  the  method  of  killing  was  a  merciful  one. 

The  spirit  of  the  earth  was  used  as  an  interpreting 
spirit  and  medium  by  the  Josaakeed.  To  her  was  as- 
cribed great  supernatural  power.  She  was  represented 
in  Indian  tradition  as  ruler  of  minor  spirits  of  earth  and 
air,  —  a  belief  unlike  the  Persian,  that  among  all  spirit- 
ual agencies,  except  those  of  the  minerals  and  plants, 
the  spirit  of  the  earth  is  the  least;  and  to  this  spirit, 
called  by  them  Espendermad,  human  beings  were  sacri- 
ficed by  burying  them  alive. 

The  tortoise  was  thought  by  the  Indian  to  be  the 
cause  of  all  earthquakes, — "  as,  being  weary  of  one  posi- 
tion, she  turns  herself,  when  all  things  quake  and  trem- 
ble ;  the  trees  are  uptom,  huge  rocks  are  loosened  and 
thrown  from  their  resting-places,  hills  are  swallowed  up 
in  yawning  abysses,  and  the  heavens  seem  to  be  con- 
vulsed with  storma"  As  the  Indian's  custom  of  personi- 
fying the  earth,  and  using  a  symbol  to  represent  the 
personification,  is  like  a  similar  custom  among  the 
Eastern  nations;  so  if,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
Manabozho,^  who  is  one  of  the  incarnations  of  the  god 
of  the  sun,  is  believed  by  them  to  be  t)ie  husband  of 
Ataliensic,  spirit  of  earth,  there  will  be  found  a  simili- 
tude not  only  among  the  Persians,  who  have  a  similar 
myth,  but  among  the  Phoenicians  also,  who  have  their 
Tautes  and  Astarte,  which  symbolized  heaven  and  earth, 

^  See  Legends  of  Manaboiha    * 
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who,  by  some  nations  were  called  Jupiter  and  Apia,  and 
by  the  Thracians,  Gotis  and  Bendis ;  also,  by  the  inhabi- 
taDts  of  Greece  and  Italy,  Saturn  and  Ops.  And  we 
find  that  the  Scythians  adored  the  earth  as  a  goddess, 
and  wife  of  a  superior  god.  The  Turks  celebrated  her 
in  their  hymns ;  and  she  figures  yet  again  as  the  Frigga 
of  the  Scandinavians,  who  was  wife  of  the  god  Odin, 
whose  history  resembles  in  some  particulars  that  of  the 
Manabozho  of  the  Indians. 

It  is  related  by  Yimont,^  that  the  moon  was  the  wife 
of  the  sun,  of  which  Manabozho  is  pronounced  to  be  an 
incarnation,  and  it  also  was  affirmed  that  Atahensic  made 
this  planet  her  dwelling-placa  We  should  have  there- 
fore, to  suppose  that  not  alone  as  the  spirit  of  the  earth 
was  Atahensic  represented,  but  as  our  Luna;  yet  not 
with  that  attractive  grace  the  poets  attribute  to  the  per- 
sonification, but  as  a  wicked  power,  fickle  and  change- 
able, a  deceiver  of  souls,  —  liable  to  an  ignominious  fall 
from  heaven.  But  in  one  of  their  legends  the  moon 
is  described  as  the  wife  of  the  seasons,  and  pursued  by 
her  last  husband,  January,  escapes  through  the  aid  of 
Manabozho,  to  whom,  in  gratitude  she  presents  the 
earth,  under  the  title  of  Atahensic,  again  making  that 
deity  the  goddess  of  this  planet. 

The  various  changes  of  the  moon  afford  the  Indian, 
says  Mr.  Tanner,  a  method  of  measuring  time,  very 
definite  as  to  periods,  but  variable  as  to  names.  The  old 
men  dispute  among  themselves  how  many  moons  there 
are  in  each  year.  The  O^cee^zis,  moon  of  January, 
was  believed  to  give  longevity  to  those  bom  in  that 
month. 

"The  moon,'*  says  the  Indian,  "is  the  old  woman 

^  BeUtioiM  des  Jeraites,  1642,  p.  64. 
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who  never  dies.  She  keeps  watch  over  all  our  actions.^ 
She  has  a  white  band  around  her  throat,"  in  allusion 
to  the  white  line  of  the  crescent  She  has  six  children : 
the  eldest  is  day,  the  next  younger  is  the  sun,^  and  the 
third  is  night  Her  daughters  are  the  "  high  revolv- 
ing star"  (alluding  to  the  polar  star),  and  Venus,  the 
"  child  of  the  moon ;"  and  "  she  who  wears  a  plume  "  is 
the  morning  star. 

This  is  an  illustration  of  the  Indian's  constant  and 
dose  observation  of  the  stars.  He  notes  their  changes, 
their  colors,  and  all  their  characteristics.  If  we  could 
really  get  at  their  ideas,  we  should  find  that  nearness  to 
nature  gives  the  aborigines  a  considerable  knowledge 
of  astronomy.  In  a  certain  way  they  distinguish  be- 
tween the  planets  and  the  other  stars. 
An  Indian  prophetess  portrays  the  goddess  of  the  moon, 

seen  in  her  dream  at  the  prescribed  fast, 
by  a  figure  similar  to  this,  which  is  given 
in  Abb^  Domenech's  work  upon  Ameri- 
can Pictography.  The  symbol  below  the 
crescent  represents  two  islands,  or  land 
^         ^       upon  water. 

The  recognition  in  these  fables  and  myths  of  the  two 
universal  principles,  the  male  and  female,  pervading  the 
animate  and  inanimate  world,  is  instructive  to  one  who 
sees  in  "dark  sayings  of  old"  expressions  of  divine 
truth.     If  it  is  accepted  that  the  attributes  of  God  are 

• 

^  The  moon  receives,  or  ffothen  tip  (to  use  a  peculiar  Indian  pliraae), 
the  aonlfl  of  the  female  dead,  it  is  stated  hy  the  Indians ;.  for  women 
are  curious  hy  nature,  and  the  hahits  of  the  goddess  are  congenial  to 
them. 

*  Of  the  Indian  goddess  the  sun  is  horn ;  of  the  l^gyptian  Isis  the 
sun  receives  hreath. 
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Love  and  Wisdom,  —  and  of  these  might  be  predicated 
these  two  principles,  —  have  we  not  the  duality  which 
the  varied  myth  and  fable  strive  to  disclose? 


Plan  of  temple  in  which  the  Bmperor  of  China  often  ■aeiifloe  to  the  Baith.  Here^ 
aa  80  often  elaewhefe,  we  hare  the  oroaa  and  parallelognua  united. 


i 
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Thit  la  tlM  modam  flgim  of  tht  ■on,  tnd  diflRui  tnm  th«  mora  aaeiait  Indka 

deTioo  In  tho  oompleta  circle  of  Ito  nya. 


Symbol  of  Ui«  iky  in  which  dwelt  the  craettTe  spirit,  the  Braeth-Mastai: 
CONCERNING  THE  ORIGIN  OF  MAN.^ 

Myths  and  legends  are  relics  of  a  departed  day,  when 
credulity  bore  many  a  beautiful  fancy  and  precious 
image,  and  by  its  larger  belief  has  sometimes  neared 
unwittingly  the  sphere  of  trutli,  as  by  its  guileless  faith 
the  ignorant  child  draws  nearer  Heaven.  It  is  with 
these  its  page  begins;  for  the  origin  of  nations  and 
tribes  is  often  obscure,  and  although  each  has  its 
characteristic  account,  all  appear  to  be  founded  on 
conjecture. 

The  varying  fancy  of  the  Indian  derives  his  species 
from  the  heart  of  the  Great  Spirit,  or  from  a  snail,  tree,  or 
crane,  with  equal  equanimity.  Evolution  appears  to 
have  no  terrors  to  his  sentiment  of  worship  or  religion. 
-Many  of  these  stories  of  the  origin  of  the  red  man,  taken 
in  the  letter,  might  be  used  in  illustration  of  this  modern, 
and  yet  most  ancient,  theory. 

^  In  the  Winnebago  dialect,  Wonga-ha;  in  Dacotah,  Wu-ckcuiia, 
—  Archaologia  Americanaf  voL  ii. 
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THB  TWO  CRANES. 

The  Qieat  Spirit  cieated  two  cranes,  a  male  and  a  female, 
in  the  upper  world,  and,  having  let  them  through  an  opening 
in  the  aky,  directed  them  to  seek  a  habitation  for  themselves 
upon  the  earth.  They  were  told,  when  they  had  found  a 
place  which  suited  them,  to  fold  their  wings  dose  to  their 
bodies  as  they  alighted  upon  the  chosen  spot,  when  they 
should  be  immediately  transformed  into  a  man  and  woman. 

The  pair  liew  down  to  the  earth,  and  spent  a  long  time  in 
visiting  different  climes.  They  went  over  the  prairies,  and 
tasted  of  the  bufialo,  which  they  found  to  be  good,  but  they 
also  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  food  would  not  last. 
They  traversed  the  great  forests,  and  tasted  the  flesh  of  the 
elk,  the  deer,  the  beaver,  and  of  many  other  animals,  all  of 
which  they  found  to  be  excellent ;  but  they  feared  the  supply 
of  food  from  these  sources  would  also  fail.  After  making  the 
circuit  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  tasting  the  various  kinds 
of  fish  with  which  their  waters  were  supplied,  they  came  at 
last  to  the  rapids  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior,  where  they 
found  fish  in  great  abundance  making  their  way*  through 
its  noisy  waters.  They  discovered  that  they  could  be  taken 
with  ease,  and  that  the  supply  was  inexhaustible.  **  Here," 
they  said  to  each  other,  "  is  food  forever ;  here  we  will  make 
our  homes." 

Near  the  site  of  Fort  Brady,  upon  a  little  knoll  by  the  foot 
of  the  Rapids  of  the  St.  Mary,  which  is  still  pointed  out,  the 
cranes  alighted,  folding  their  wings  as  directed.  The  Great 
Spirit  immediately  changed  them  into  a  man  and  woman, 
who  became  the  first  parents  and  the  progenitors  of  the  Crane 
clan  of  the  Ojibways. 

The  following  tradition  relates  the  origin  of  man,  as 
given  by  the  Winnebago  Indians :  — 
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Having  created  the  earth  and  the  grass  and  the  trees,  the 
Great  Spirit  took  a  piece  out  of  his  heart,  near  which  had 
been  taken  the  earth,  and  formed  the  fragment  into  a  man. 
The  woman  then  was  made,  but  a  bit  of  flesh  sufficed  for 
her ;  therefore  it  is  that  the  man  became  great  in  wisdom,  but 
the  woman  ^  very  much  wanting  in  sense.  To  the  man  was 
given  the  tobacco  seed,  that,  thrown  upon  the  fire,  it  might 
propitiate'  the  messenger-manittos  to  convey  prayers  or  sup- 
plications ;  to  the  woman  a  seed  of  every  kind  of  grain 
was  given,  and  to  her  were  indicated  the  roots  and  herbs  for 
medicine.  Now  the  Spirit  commanded  the  two  to  look  down ; 
and  they  looked  down,  when  lo  1  there  stood  a  child  between 
them.  Enjoining  the  pair  to  take  care  of  all  the  children 
which  they  might  obtain  in  the  future,  he  created  the  male 
and  female  the  first  parents  of  all  tribes  upon  the  earth.  He 
then  informed  them,  in  the  language  of  the  Wiiniebagos,  that 
they  should  live  in  the  centre  of  the  earth.  The  Spirit  after- 
ward created  the  beasts  and  birds,  for  the  use  of  all  mankind ; 
but  the  tobacco  and  fire  were  given  to  the  Winnebagos. 

It  is  to  the  Cubans  we  are  indebted  for  the  following 
version  of  man's  origin  * :  — 

It  was  from  the  depths  of  a  deep  cavern  in  the  earth  that 
mankind  issued.  There  were  two  apertures  to  this  cavern, 
one  large  and  the  other  small :  out  of  the  large  aperture  passed 
the  men  who  are  of  tall,  majestic  proportions ;  and  from  the 
small  issued  the  men  of  diminutive  size.  Now  these  men 
were  a  long  time  destitute  of  women.  Wandering  on  one 
occasion  near  a  small  lake,  tlioy  saw  certain  animals  among 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  which  proved  to  bo  women.  On 
attempting  to  catch  them,  however,  they  were  found  to  be 

1  In  the  Winnebago,  Ho-ifdhah';  and  that  of  the  Dacotah,  We&^ih, 
—  Archxologia  Americana^  yoL  ii. 
*  Washington  Irving. 
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slippeij  as  eels,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  hold  them.  At 
length  they  employed  certain  men  whose  hands  were  ren- 
dered roagh  by  leprosy ;  and  these  succeeded  in  securing 
four  of  these  slippery  females,  from  whom  the  world  was 
peopled. 

It  is  with  a  different  spirit  we  find  woman  spoken  of 
in  the  traditions  of  the  Chinese ;  but  perhaps  it  may  be 
considered  equally  unflattering :  — 

Tien  (the  Creator)  placed  man  upon  a  high  mountain, 
which  Tai-Wang  (the  first  man)  rendered  fruitless  by  his  own 
fault '  He  filled  the  earth  with  thorns  and  briers,  and  said  : 
"  I  am  not  guilty,  for  I  could  not  do  otherwise.  Why  did  he 
plunge  us  into  so  much  misery)  All  was  subjected  to  man  at 
the  first ;  but  a  woman  threw  us  into  slavery.  The  wise  hus- 
band built  up  a  bulwark  of  waUs;  but  the  woman,  by  an 
ambitious  desire  of  knowledge,  demolished  them.  Our  mis^ 
ery  did  not  come  from  heaven,  but  from  a  woman.  She 
lost  the  human  race.  Ah,  unhappy  Pao  See  1  [first  woman] 
thou  kindlest  the  fire  that  consumes  us,  and  which  is  every  day 
augmenting.  Our  misery  has  lasted  many  ages.  The  world 
is  lost     Vice  overflows  all  things  like  a  mortal  poison." 

Yet  among  this  people  the  idea  obtains  that  melody 
of  tones  arises  from  their  opposite  sex,  through  which  is 
harmony  delighting  the  ear !  This  accusation  of  woman 
recalls  the  record  in  Oenesis,  which  expresses  the  same 
idea  in  a  few  words :  — 

The  woman  whom  thou  gavest  to  be  with  me,  she  gave 
me  of  the  tree,  and  I  did  eat 

In  accordance  with  which,  Milton  speaks  of — 

inntunerable 
Distarbuiow  on  earth  through  female  snarea. 

9 
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It  was  a  reason  given  by  the  Indians  for  making  the 
moon  a  feminine  deity,  that  woman  was  not  equal  to 
man ;  for  they  believed  that,  as  the  celebrated  Persian 
poet,  Firdousi,  says, — 

However  brave  a  woman  may  appear, 
Whatever  strength  of  arm  she  may  poasesB, 
She  is  but  half  a  man  1 

P^re  Brebeuf  states  that  he  was  informed  by  an  Indian 
that  a  package  of  immortality  was  presented  to  one  of 
his  race,  but  with  an  injunction  that  it  should  not  be 
opened.  A  woman,  with  more  curiosity  than  respect  to 
the  gods,  disobeyed  the  command.  She  opened  the 
package,  and  the  flight  of  the  spirit  of  immortality 
ensued. 

It  is  related  by  one  of  the  Jesuits  that  he  heard  an 
Indian  exclaim, —  forgetting  his  hereditary  in  a  national 
prejudice, —  when  he  had  learned  of  the  defection  of  Eve 
and  the  wily  temptations  she  presented  to  Adam : ''  They 
say  the  first  woman  brought  death  into  the  world.  That 
which  they  say  is  true ;  the  women  of  their  country  are 
capable  of  such  malic&"  ^ 

The  Indians  of  California  held  a  belief  that  formerly, 
when  one  of  their  number  died,  the  body  became  full 
of  little  animal  manittos;  and,  after  these  little  crea- 
tures had  crawled  over  the  body  for  some  time,  they 
took  all  manner  of  shapes,  —  some  of  them  a  deer, 
others  an  elk,  an  antelope,  and  other  animals.  But,'on 
its  being  discovered  that  a  great  many  were  taking 
wings,  and  witli  these,  after  having  fluttered  about  a 
little  while,  eventually  sailed  away,  the  wise  men, — 

^  Relations  det  Jesnitei,  1689,  p.  12. 
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the  old  Coyotes,^  who  were  the  first  Indians  that  ever 
existed,  and  were  in  the  shape  of  wolves,^ —  fearing  the 
earth  might  become  depopulated  in  this  way,  concluded 
to  make  a  change  in  the  manner  of  their  disposal  of  the 
dead,  and  ordered  that,  when  one  of  their  number  died, 
the  body  sliould  be  burned.'  After  this  was  practised 
the  Indians  began  to  assume  the  shape  of  men,  al- 
though very  imperfect  in  all  their  parts.  At  first  they 
walked  on  all  fours;  then  they  began  to  have  some 
members  of  the  human  frame,  —  one  toe,  one  finger,  one 
eye,  one  ear.  After  a  time  they  had  two  fingers,  two 
toes,  two  eyes,  and  two  ears.  Finally,  by  slow  progres- 
sion, they  became  perfect  men  and  women.  The  habit  of 
sitting  upright  gave  them  the  disadvantage  of  a  loss  of 
the  tail,  which  nevertheless  was  repaired  by  borrowing 
from  the  foxes,  wolves,  and  other  animals.  After  this, 
when  they  had  taken  the  shape  of  men  and  women, 
the  manner  of  their  spirits'  exit  from  the  body  became 
more  uncertain.  Some  of  the  aged  females  of  this  tribe 
assert  that  the  spirit  neither  goes  up  nor  down,  but  on 
leaving  the  body  takes  a  straight  course  over  the  earth 
towards  the  east,  where  .they  come  to  a  great  sea,  and 
are  launched  in  a  laige  boat  that  awaits  there  to  carry 
the  departed  across. 

I  Coyotes,  from  eoyoto,  a  wolf. 

*  It  is  possible  that  the  Indian  attribated  to  his  family-progenitor 
the  disposition  rather  than  the  form  of  the  animal  whom  he  claimed  as 
ancestor.  There  is  a  legend  among  some  tribes,  that  their  ancestors 
were  changed  into  wolves  and  other  animals,  and  that  these  were  yet 
to  be  transformed  into  men. 

'  This  account  of  the  use  of  fire,  as  the  agent  in  attaining  hnman 
shape,  affords  an  example  of  the  nniTenal  belief  in  the  snpematural 
power  of  that  element. 
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Tht  M9-dih$^  or  Medldnd-traei 
THE  MYSTIC  TREES. 

On  the  celebrated  quarry  of  red  pipe-stone,  tradition 
relates  that  the  Great  Spirit,  in  ancient  times,  was  ac- 
customed to  slay  the  buffalo ;  and  hence  its  color.  Here 
now  is  seen  the  impress  of  his  feet,  in  the  form  of 
those  of  a  large  bird.  It  happened  one  day  that  a  ser- 
pent, in  pursuit  of  food,  crawled  into  this  bird's  nest 
In  the  nest  lay  an  egg,  that  was  suddenly  hatched 
in  a  peal  of  thunder.  The  Great  Spirit,  then  busy  at 
his  work,  caught  a  piece  of  the  red  pipe-stone  and 
threw  it  at  the  serpent.  The  serpent  rose  transformed 
into  a  man,  with  all  his  endowments  and  privil^es, 
except  that  of  locomotion.  His  feet  were  rooted  deep 
in  the  ground.  In  this  position  he  grew  for  age& 
He  was  older  than  a  hundred  men  of  to-day.  At 
length,  at  his  side,  equally  rooted  to  the  ground,  ap- 
peared a  feminine  form,  when  the  serpent  came,  and, 
by  releasing  their  feet,  permitted  them  to  walk  upon 
the  plains  of  the  world.  From  these  two  sprang  the 
children  of  men. 

Dr.  Brinton  relates  a  myth,  found  among  the  Huaro- 
chisi  Indians  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  at  the  beginning  of  things  there  were  five  eggs  on 
Mount  Condocate ;  these  eggs  opened,  and  from  them 
came  forth  five  falcons,  who  were  none  other  than  the 
Creator  of  all  things,  Pariacaca,  and  his  brothers,  the 
four  winds.^    The  Persians  give,  as  the  origin  of  the 

1  Dr  Brinton's  "  American  Hero  Myths." 
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mixed  condition  of  things,  —  good  and  evil  in  the  uni- 
verse, —  the  breaking  together  of  a  bad  and  good  egg. 

There  is  a  myth  in  respect  to  trees  in  the  lore  of  the 
Ute  Indians :  — 

At  length  on  his  jonmey  to  give  battle  to  the  sun,  Ta-vwits 
arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  world.  Now  to  come  to  the  sum- 
mit of  this  cliff  it  is  necessary  to  climb  a  mountain;  and 
Ta-vwits  could  see  three  gaps  in  the  mountain,  and  he  went 
up  into  the  one  on  the  left.  Here  he  demanded  of  all  the 
trees  which  were  standing  by,  of  what  use  they  were.  In 
reply  each  one  praised  its  own  qualities,  the  chief  of  which 
was  its  value  for  fiieL  Ta-vwits  shook  his  head  and  went 
into  the  centre  gap,  where  he  had  another  conversation  with 
the  trees ;  but  he  received  the  same  answer.  Finally  he  went 
into  the  third  gap,  that  on  the  right  After  he  had  ques- 
tioned all  the  trees,  he  came  at  last  to  a  little  one,  Yu-i-nump. 
This  modestly  said  it  had  no. use;  it  wss  not  fit  for  fuel 
"Qoodr*  said  Tft-vwits,  and  laid  himself  down  under  it  and 
slept^ 

May  vfe  think  the  little  one,  Yu-i-nump,  another 
Ariel,  this  time  of  the  American  forestry,  —  that  grum- 
bling Ariel,  whom  Prospero  threatens  to  peg  within  an 
oak,  since 

Thon    .    .    .    think*8t 
It  much  to  tread  the  ooze  of  the  salt  deep ; 
To  ran  upon  the  shnrp  wind  of  the  north  ; 
To  do  me  busineBS  in  the  veins  o'  the  earth, 
When  it  is  baked  with  frost ; 

the  ''  spirit  too  delicate,'*  confined 

Into  a  cloven  pine  ;  within  which  rift 
Imprisoned,  thon  didst  painfoUy  remain 
A  dozen  years ;    .     .    .    . 
....    where  thon  didst  vent  thy  groans 
As  fast  as  millwheels  strike  ;* 

1  Mr.  Powell,  Director  of  Bnreaa  of  Ethnology, 
t  •<  The  Tempest,'*  Shakespeare :  act  L  scene  8. 
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and  whose  sad  plight  has  its  travesty  in  a  misadven- 
ture of  the  hero  of  gods  in  Indian  legend,  the  venturous 
Manabozho,  as  herein  related:  — 

THE  TWO  BRANCHEa 

One  day  there  was  a  great  noise  in  a  tree  und^r  which 
Manahozho  was  taking  a  nap.  It  grew  louder,  and,  at  length 
exasperated,  he  leaped  into  the  tree,  caught  the  two  hranches 
whose  war  was  the  occasion  of  the  din,  and  pulled  them  asun- 
der. But  with  a  spring  on  either  hand,  the  two  branches 
caught  and  pinioned  Manahozho  between  them.  Three  days 
the  god  remained  imprisoned,  during  which  his  outcries  and 
lamentations  were  the  subject  of  derision  from  every  quarter, — 
from  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  from  the  animals  of  the  woods 
and  plains.  To  cipmplete  his  sad  case,  the  wolves  ate  the 
breakfast  he  had  left  beneath  the  tree.  At  length  a  good 
bear,  the  ehe-mahn-duk^  came  to  his  rescue  and  released  him, 
when  the  god  disclosed  his  divine  intuitions,  for  he  returned 
home,  and  without  delay  beat  his  two  wives. 

Says  the  Hindoo,  in  "  Yafurda : "  '*  As  a  tree  is  the 
lord  of  the  forest,  even  so  without  fiction  is  man ;  his 
hairs  are  leaves,  his  skin  is  exterior  bark.    Through  the 

skin  flows  blood  ;  through  the  rind,  sap." 
In  Indian  pictography  ia  seen  a  rude 
design  of  a  tree,  that  was  called  the  sing- 
ing-tree.    It  had  the  faculty  of  emitting 
curious  sounds  in  a  still  day,  or  at  night 
when  no  wind  was  abroad.    This  was  the 
object  of  numerous  offerings ;  even  when 
overthrown  in  a  tempest,  it  remained  an  object  of  worship. 
The  trees  were  put  to  many  uses  by  the  Indians,  not 
only  as  fuel  but  as  food.     A  voyager  relates :  — 
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• 

When  we  bad  satisfied  ourselvee  with  fish,  one  of  the 
people,  who  came  with  us  from  the  last  village,  approached, 
with  a  kind  of  ladle  in  one  hand,  containing  oil,  and  in 
the  other  something  that  resembled  the  inner  rind  of  the 
oocoanut,  but  of  a  lighter  color.  This  he  dipped  in  oil, 
and,  having  eaten  it,  indicated  by  his  gestures  how  pal- 
atable he  thought  it.  He  then  presented  me  with  a  small 
piece  of  It,  which  I  chose  to  taste  in  its  dry  state,  though  the 
oil  was  •  free  from  unpleasant  smelL  A  square  cake  of  this 
was  next  produced,  when  a  man  took  it  to  the  water  near 
the  house,  and,  having  thoroughly  soaked  it,  he  returned; 
and  after  he  had  pulled  it  to  pieces  like  oakum,  put  it  into  a 
well-made  trough  about  three  feet  long,  nine  inches  wide,  and 
five  deep ;  he  then  plentifully  sprinkled  it  with  salmon  oil, 
and  manifested  by  his  own  example  that  we  were  to  eat  of  it. 
I  just  tasted  and  found  the  oil  perfectly  sweet,  without  which 
the  other  ingredients  would  have  been  insipid.  The  chief 
partook  of  it  with  great  avidity,  after  it  had  received  an  addi* 
tional  quantity  of  oiL  This  dish  is  considered  by  these  peo- 
ple a  great  delicacy;  and  on  examination.  I  discovered  it  to 
consist  of  the  inner  rind  of  the  hemlock-tree,  taken  off  early 
in  summer,  and  put  into  a  frame,  which  shapes  it  into  cakes 
of  fifteen  inches  long,  ten  broad,  and  half  an  inch  thick.  In 
this  form  I  should  suppose  it  could  be  preserved  a  long  time. 
This  discovery  satisfied  me  respecting  the  many  hemlock-trees 
which  I  had  observed  stripped  of  their  bark.^ 

In  the  Persian  accounts  of  the  rival  work  of  Ormuzd, 
king  of  light,  and  Arimanes,  prince  of  darkness,  in 
the  creation  of  the  world,  the  following  event  is  re- 
lated, which  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  tradition 
of  the  Mystic  Trees.     After  the  earth   was  created, 

1  Sir  Alexander  HcKenxie,  "  Among  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest 
CoMt." 
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Ormuzd,  by  his  will  and  word,  created  a  bull,  the  sym- 
bol of  all  life  upou  earth.  Arimanes  slew  him;  but 
drops  from  his  body,  falling  into  the  ground,  after- 
wards produced  various  plants.  When  the  elementary 
particles  of  his  body  had  been  purified  in  the  light  of 
the  sun  forty  years,  they  became  the  germ  of  the  Bibas 
Tree,  consisting  of  two  closely  intertwined  stems.  Into 
these  Ormuzd  infused  the  breath  of  life ;  and  they  be- 
came the  first  man  and  the  first  woman,  named  Meshia 
and  Meshiana 

There  are  traditions  in  respect  to  a  mystic  tree  among 
nearly  all  nations  of  the  earth.  Among  the  Chinese  a 
tradition  is  preserved  concerning  a  mysterious  garden, 
where  grew  a  tree,  bearing  apples  of  immortaUty, 
guarded  by  a  winged  serpent^  called  a  dragon.  Among 
the  Greeks  there  was  a  tradition  of  a  tree  which  grew 
in  Paradise,  and  bore  golden  apples  of  immortality, 
guarded  by  three  nymphs  and  a  serpent.  It  was  one  of 
the  labors  of  Hercules  to  gather  some  of  these  apples 
of  life.  In  the  Hindoo  description  of  the  Paradise  of 
Indra,  a  celestial  fniit  is  spoken  of,  called  amrita^ 
which  confers  immortality  on  whoever  tastes  it  In 
Scandinavian  tradition  there  is  a  myth  related  that  has 
significant  features  of  resemblance  to  the  Indian  legend. 
It  states  that  when  the  gods  had  created  the  world,  of 
an  ash-tree  they  made  a  man,  and  of  an  alder  a  woman ; 
and  the  man  they  called  Aske,  and  the  woman  Embla 
Odin  then  gave  them  life  and  soul. 

Besides  these  two  trees,  there  is  mentioned  an  ash- 
tree  called  Yggdrasill,  which  was  believed  to  be  a  sym- 
bol of  universal  nature.  Under  this  tree  the  gods  as- 
sembled in  council  Its  branches  were  believed  to 
spread  over  the  whole  world,  reaching  above  heaven. 
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It  possessed  three  roots,  very  wide  asunder.  One  of 
them  extended  to  the  JSsir  (gods),  another  to  the  Frost- 
giants;  the  third  root  Was  in  heaven,  and  it  was  under  the 
holy  Urda-fount.  Upon  its  branches  was  perched  an 
eagle,  who  knew  many  things ;  between  his  eyes  sat  the 
hawk  called  Verdurfolnir.  The  squirrel,  Ratatosk,  runs 
up  and  down  the  ash,  and  seeks  to  cause  strife  between 
the  eagle  and  Nidhoog,  the  gnatuer,  under  the  third 
root^  who  is  accompanied  by  a  throng  of  serpents. 
Four  harts  run  across  the  branches  of  the  tree,  and  bite 
the  buds.  There  have  been  many  speculations  and 
efforts  at  explanation  as  to  the  significance  of  this  tree, 
among  which  is  the  following  by  Finn  Magnusen :  — 

Tggdrasill  is  the  symbol  of  liniversal  nature.  One  of  its 
stems  (roots)  springs  from  the  primordial  abyss,  —  from  the 
subterranean  source  of  matter,  Uvergelmir,  as  it  is  termed,  — 
runs  up  through  the  earth,  which  it  supports,  and,  issuing  out 
of  the  celestial  mountain  in  the  world's  centre,  spreads  its 
branches  over  the  universe. 

These  wide-spreading  branches  are  the  ethereal  or  celestial 
tegions  t  their  leaves,  the  clouds ;  their  buds  or  fruits,  the 
stars.  The  four  harts  are  the  four  cardinal  winds ;  the  eagle, 
the  symbol  of  the  air ;  the  hawk,  of  the  wind-still  ether ;  and 
the  squirrel  signifies  hailstones,  snowfiakes,  vaporous  agglom- 
erations, and  similar  atmospherical  phenomena.  Another 
stem  springs  in  the  warm  south  over  the  ethereal  Urda- 
fountain,  in  which  are  swans,  and  these  denote  the  sun  and 
moon.  The  third  stem  takes  its  rise  in  the  cold  and  cheerless 
regions  bf  the  north,  over  the  source  of  the  ocean,  typified  by 
Munii^s  Well 

In  Mexican  tradition  there  is  mentioned  a  celestial 
tree  that  distils  milk  from  the  extremity  of  its  branches, 
and  around  which  are  seated  infants,  who  have  expired 
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a  few  days  after  their  birth.  P&re  Charlevoix  speaks 
of  a  tree  ^hich  was  held  sacred  by  the  Indians,  and 
which  grew  in  the  neighborhood  of  Acadia;  of  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  tell  many  wonderful  stories, 
that  remind  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  YggdrasilL  It 
was  always  loaded  with  offerings.  In  the  legend  en- 
titled "  Nishanaba  and  the  Messenger  Spirit,"  a  mystic 
tree  is  sent  down  from  heaven  to  a  sorrowing  man. 

Whether  these  various  accounts  of  mystic  trees  have 
one  origin  and  are  one  in  allegory,  it  is  impossible  to 
state.  The  prevalence,  however,  of  these  accounts  points 
to  similarity  of  meaning;  and  it  is  but  just  to  apply  to 
the  language  of  the  Indians  the  interpretation  of  sym- 
bolism and  correspondence  universally  applicable  to  that 
of  other  ancient  races. 


HOW  WASBASHAS,  THE  SNAIL,   BECAME  A  MAN. 

Upon  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  River  there  once  lived  a 
snail,  in  great  enjoyment ;  for  he  found  plenty  of  food,  and 
was  never  in  want  of  anything  that  a  snail  could  desire. 
At  length,  however,  disaster  reached  him.  The  waters  of 
the  river  overflowed  its  banks ;  and,  although  the  little  crea- 
ture clung  to  a  log  with  all  his  strength, —  hoping  thereby 
to  remain  safe  upon  the  shore, —  the  rising  flood  carried  both 
him  and  the  log  away,  and  they  floated  helplessly  many  days, 
until  the  waters  subsided,  when  the  poor  snail  was  left  upon  a 
strange  shore  that  was  covered  with  the  river's  slime,  where, 
as  the  sun  arose,  the  heat  was  so  intense  that  he  was  irre- 
coverably flxed  in  the  mud.  Oppressed  with  the  heat  and 
drought,  and  famishing  for  want  of  nourishment,  in  despair  he 
resigned  himself  to  his  fate  and  prepared  to  die.  But  sud- 
denly new  feelings  arose,  and  a  renewed  vigor  entered  his 
frame.     His  shell  burst  open ;  his  head  gradually  arose  above 
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the  ground ;  his  lower  extremities  assumed  the  character  of 
feet  and  legs ;  arms  extended  from  his  sides,  and  their  ex- 
tremities divided  into  fingers ;  and  thus,  heneath  the  influ- 
ence of  the  shining  sun,  he  hecame  a  tall  and  noble-looking 
man.  For  a  while  he  was  stupefied  with  the  change;  he 
had  no  energy,  no  distinct  thoughts;  hut  by  degrees  his 
brain  assumed  its  activity,  and  returning  recollection  induced 
him  to  travel  back  to  his  native  shore.  Naked  and  igno- 
rant, and  almost  perishing  with  hunger,  he  walked  along. 
He  saw  beasts  and  birds  enticing  to  the  appetite ;  but,  not 
knowing  how  to  kill  them,  his  hunger  was  left  unappeased. 

At  last  he  became  so  weak  that  he  laid  himself  down  upon 
the  ground  in  despair,  thinking  that  he  must  die.  He  had 
not  been  lying  thus  very  long,  when  he  heard  a  voice  calling 
him  by  name,  **  Wasbashos,  Wasbashas ! "  He  looked  up,  and 
before  him  beheld  the  Great  Spirit  sitting  upon  a  white  ani- 
mal^ And  the  eyes  of  the  Spirit  were  like  stars ;  the  hair  of 
his  head  shone  like  the  sun.  Trembling  from  head  to  foot, 
Wasbashas  bowed  his  head.  He  could  not  look  upon  him. 
Again  the  voice  spoke,  in  a  mild  tone,  "  Wasbashas,  why  art 
thou  terrified)"  "I  tremble,"  replied  Wasbashas,  "because 
I  stand  before  him  who  raised  me  from  the  ground.  I  am 
fiEtint ;  I  have  eaten  nothing  since  I  was  left  a  little  shell  upon 
the  shore."  The  Great  Spirit  then  lifted  up  his  hands,  display- 
ing in  them  a  bow  and  arrows ;  and  telling  Wasbashas  to  look 
at  him,  he  put  an  arrow  to  the  string  of  the  bow,  and  sent  it  into 
the  air,  striking  a  beautiful  bird,  that  dropped  dead  upon  the 
ground.  A  deer  then  coming  in  sight,  he  placed  another  arrow 
to  the  string,  and  pierced  it  through  and  through.  "  There," 
said  the  Great  Spirit,  "  is  your  food,  and  these  are  your  arms," 
—  handing  him  the  bow  and  arrows.  The  beneficent  Being 
then  instructed  him  how  to  remove  the  skin  of  the  deer,  and 

1  "  We  have  fi?e  gods,**  states  an  Indian  chief ;  "  our  chief  god 
often  appears  to  ns  in  the  form  of  a  great  bare.'*  Vtde  Legend  of 
Ti-Ywits,  chapter  on  the  Sun,  and  note  on  the  hare-god. 
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prepare  it  for  a  garment  "Toa  are  naked,"  said  he,  "and 
must  be  clothed ;  for  although  it  is  now  warm,  the  skies  will 
change,  aud  bring  rains  and  snow  and  cold  winds."  Having 
said  this,  he  also  imparted  the  gift  of  fire,  and  instructed  him 
how  to  roast  the  flesh  of  the  deer  and  bird.  He  then  placed 
a  collar  of  wampum  ^  around  his  neck.  "  This,"  said  he,  "  is 
your  title  of  authority  over  all  the  beasts."  Having  done  this, 
the  Great  Spirit  arose  in  the  air  and  vanished  from  sight  Was- 
bashas  refreshed  himself  with  the  food,  and  afterwards  pur^ 
sued  his  way  to  his  native  land.  Having  walked  a  long 
distance,  he  seated  himself  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  medi- 
tated on  what  had  transpired,  when  a  large  beaver'  arose  up 
from  the  channel  and  addressed  him.  ''Who  art  thouY" 
said  the  beaver,  ''that  comest  here  to  disturb  my  ancient 
reign  1" 

"  I  am  a  man  "  he  replied.  "  I  was  once  a  creeping  shell ; 
but  who  art  thoul" 

"  I  am  king  of  the  nation  of  beavers,"  was  answered ;  "  I 
lead  my  people  up  and  down  this  stream.  We  are  a  busy 
people,  aud  the  river  is  my  dominion." 

"  I  must  divide  it  with  you,"  said  Wasbashas ;  "  the  Great 
Spirit  has  placed  me  at  the  head  of  beasts  and  birds,  fishes 
and  fowls,  and  has  provided  me  with  the  power  of  maintain- 
ing my  rights ; "  and  then  he  exhibited  the  gifts  of  the  Great 
Spirit,  the  bow  and  arrows  and  the  wampum. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  beaver  in  a  modified  tone,  "  I 
perceive  we  are  brothers ;  walk  with  me  to  my  lodge,  and 
refresh  yourself  after  your  journey."  So  saying  he  con- 
ducted Wasbashas,  who  had  accepted  the  invitation  with 

1  An  Iroquois  word,  meaning  muttd.  It  was  of  the  mossel-Bhell 
the  Indian  made  his  vHimjmm, 

'  To  the  beavers,  Little  Wise  People,  the  Indians  denied  immortal 
life,  but  attributed  a  remarkable  fidelity  of  affection,  stating  that,  at 
the  lo8s  of  their  mates,  none  were  ever  known  to  solace  themselves  by 
new  maiital  relations. 
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great  alacrity,  to  a  beautiful  large  village,  where  he  was  en- 
tertained in  the  chiefs  lodge,  which  was  built  in  a  cone 
shape ;  and,  as  the  floor  was  covered  Mrith  pine  mate,  it  had  a 
very  delightful  appearance  to  the  eyes  of  Wasbashas. 

After  they  had  seated  themselves,  the  chief  bade  his  wife  and 
daughter  prepare  for  them  the  choicest  food  in  their  possession. 
Meanwhile  he  entertained  his  guest  by  informing  him  how 
they  constructed  their  lodges,  and  described  their  manner  of 
cutting  down  trees  with  their  teeth,  and  felling  them  across 
streams  so  as  to  dam  up  the  water ;  and  also  instructed  him 
in  the  method  of  finishing  the  dams  with  leaves  and  clay. 
With  this  wise  conversation  the  chief  beguiled  the  time,  and 
also  gained  the  respect  of  Wasbashas. "  His  wife  and  daughter 
now  entered,  bringing  in  fresh  peeled  poplar  and  willow  and 
sassafras  and  elder-bark,  which  was  the  most  choice  food 
known  to  them.     Of  this  Wasbashas  made  a  semblance  of 
tasting,  while  his  entertainer  devoured  a  large  amount  with 
great  enjoyment     The  daughter  of  the  chief  now  attracted 
the  eyes  of  Wasbashas.     Her  modest  deportment  and  cleanly 
attire,  her  assiduous  attention  to  the  commands  of  her  father, 
heightened  very  much  her  charms,  which  in  the  estimation 
of  the  guest  were  very  great ;  and  the  longer  Wasbashas 
gazed  upon  the  maiden,  the  more  deeply  he  was  enamored, 
until  at  length  he  formed  the  resolution  to  seek  her  in  mar- 
riage ;  upon  which,  with  persuasive  words,  he  spoke  to  the 
chief,  begging  him  to  allow  his  suit.     The  chief  gladly  as- 
sented ;  and,  as  the  daughter  had  formed  a  favorable  opinion 
of  the  suitor,  a  marriage  was  consummated, — but  not  with- 
out a  feast,  to  which  beavers  and  friendly  animals  were 
invited.     From  this  union  of  the  snail  and  beaver  the  Osage 
tribe  has  its  origin. 
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MYTHICAL  TRADITIONS  OF  THE  MIGRATION  OF 

THE  RED  PEOPLE. 

There  are  various  traditions  among  the  Indians  of 
their  people  having  lived  under  the  earth,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  legends  of  the  Navajoes,  and  also  of  the 
Algonkins,  —  a  race  overspreading  the  larger  part  of 
the  North  and  West  at  the  time  of  tlie  visits  of  the 
Jesuits.  These  traditions,  hinted  upon  in  their  legends, 
are  sometimes  developed  in  mythical  story.  One  of  these 
relates  that  when  under  the  earth,  or  on  the  other  side, 
an  opening  was  accidentally  discovered,  through  which 
was  seen  the  light  of  the  sky.  In  this  opening  there  were 
vines  in  luxuriant  growth,  stretching  upwards  towards 
the  light  beyond ;  these  formed  an  easy  ladder,  up  which 
the  people  clambered.  While  some  were  making  their 
journey,  a  fat  old  lady,  midway  upon  the  vines,  gave  a 
disastrous  pull,  breaking  the  stem  ;  when  she  fell  back- 
ward upon  those  behind,  consequently  hurling  them  all 
into  the  regions  from  whence  they  came.  In  another 
version  of  the  same  story,  there  is,  in  place  of  the  account 
of  the  old  lady,  that  of  a  certain  pig,  which  was  unable 
to  follow  the  other  people  in  the  journey,  and  conse- 
quently became  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  territory  in 
which  he  was  left  In  yet  another  version  of  the  story 
the  vine  grew  across  a  great  river,  Ouau-vfc-yo-ha,  the 
Mississippi. 

In  relation  to  these  mythical  stories  of  migration.  Dr. 
Brinton  remarks  that ''  the  most  that  can  be  said  with 
certainty  is  that  the  general  course  of  migration,  in  both 
Americas,  was  from  high  latitudes  toward  the  tropics, 
and  from  the  great  western  chain  of  mountains  toward 
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the  east;**  from  whence,  if  we  accept  the  statement  of 
an  Indian  chief,  they  are  "  fast  travelling  to  the  shades 
of  their  fathers,  towards  the  setting  sun."  Dr.  Brinton 
adds: — 

These  movements  took  plaoe  not  in  large  hodies,  under  the 
stimulus  of  a  settled  purpose,  but  step  by  step,  family  by  fam- 
Uy,  as  the  older  hunting-grounds  became  too  thickly  peopled. 
This  &ct  hints  unmistakably  at  the  gray  antiquity  of  the  race. 
It  were  idle  then  to  guess  how  great  this  must  be,  but  it  is 
possible  to  set  limits  to  it  in  both  directions. 

This  able  writer  deduces  evidences  from  geological  re- 
search, from  ethnology,  from  the  multitude  of  arrow- 
heads found  even  upon  surface  ground,  and  botany, — 
a  record  carrying  the  age  of  man  in  America  not  beyond 
the  present  geological  epoch.  His  citation  of  known  laws 
of  plant  life  is  especially  interesting  to  the  botanist :  — 

They  declare  that  a  very  lengthy  course  of  cultivation 
is  required  so  to  alter  the  form  of  a  plant  that  it  can 
no  longer  be  identified  with  the  wild  species ;  and  still  more 
protracted  must  be  the  artificial  propagation,  for  it  to  lose  its 
power  of  independent  life,  and  to  rely  wholly  on  man  to  pre- 
serve from  extinction.  Now  this  is  precisely  the  condition  of 
the  maize^  tobacco,  cotton,  quinoa,  and  mandioca  plants,  and 
of  that  species  of  palm  called  by  botanists  the  Gulielma  spe- 
eioM.  All  have  been  cultivated  from  immemorial  time  by  the 
aborigines  of  America,  and,  except  cotton,  by  no  other  race ; 
all  no  longer  are  to  be  idetatified  with  any  known  wild  spe- 
cies ;  several  are  sure  to  perish  unless  fostered  by  human  care. 
What  numberless  ages  does  this  suggest!  How  many  cen- 
turies elapsed  ere  man  thought  of  cultivating  Indian  com  t 
How  many  more  ere  it  had  spread  over  nearly  a  hundred  de- 
grees of  latitude,  and  lost  all  semblance  to  its  original  form  1 
Who  has  the  temerity  to  answer  these  questions  t    The  judi- 
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cious  thinker  will  perceive  in  them  satisfactory  reasons  for 
dropping  once  for  all  the  vexed  inquiry  how  America  was 
peopled^  and  will  smile  at  its  imaginary  solutions,  whether 
they  suggest  Jews^  Japanese,  or,  as  the  latest  theory  is, 
Egyptians. 

Finely,  agreeing  with  Professor  Buschmann,  Dr.  Brin- 
ton  expresses  the  belief  in  an  extensive  intercourse 
between  the  great  families  of  the  race,  in  very  distant 
ages,  and  a  possible  oneness  of  descent,  which  is  the 
only  rational  conclusion.  With  the  present  opportunity 
for  information,  through  the  extensive  research  of  an- 
tiquary and  historian,  such  a  conclusion  is  inevitable ; 
and  a  careful  examination  of  symbols  and  customs  may 
add  the  evidence  of  the  Indian's  priority  of  race,  as 
geological  research  has  shown  a  priority  of  continent 


THE  FIRST  APFEARANCS  OF  HAN,  AOCORDIKO  TO 

THE  NAVAJOES. 

A  great  many  years  ago  the  Navajoes,  Pueblos,  Coyoterasi 
and  the  white  men  all  lived  under  the  Cerra  Naztamy,  on 
the  Rio  San  Juan.  Here  they  subsisted  on  flesh  alone,  for 
they  had  with  tliem  all  kinds  of  birds.  These  people  were 
obliged  to  live  always  in  the  twilight,  Now  among  the  Na- 
vajoes were  two  dumb  men,  who  were  greatly  skilled  in  vari- 
ous things,  among  which  was  the  art  of  playing  on  the  Indian 
flute.  One  of  these,  having  accidentally  touclied  the  roof  of 
the  cave  in  which  they  were  dwelling,  heard  a  peculiar  hollow 
sound,  and  became  excited  by  curiosity  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  determined  to  bore  through  the  cave,  and  discover  what 
was  outside.  He  placed  his.  flute  against  the  roof  of  the  cave, 
and  made  the  raccoon  first  ascend  and  try  to  dig  his  way  out ; 
but  the  raccoon  did  not  succeed.     Upon  hi^  coming  down. 
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the  moth-worm  took  his  pllu»  and  sacceeded  in  boring  through 
the  roof,  when  he  fonnd  himself  upon  a  mountain,  surrounded 
by  water.  Haying  thrown  up  a  little  mound,  the  moth-worm 
rested  himself;  and,  as  he  began  to  look  around,  he  dis- 
covered four  large  white  swans,  placed  at  the  four  cardinal 
points,  each  carrying  an  arrow  under  either  wing.  The 
swan  from  the  north  first  rushed  upon  him,  and  thrust  an 
arrow  through  his  body  on  either  side,  each  of  which  he 
withdrew  and  examined  attentively,  exclaiming,  "He  is 
of  my  race,"  and  then  he  retired  to  his  station.  This  was 
repeated  by  the  other  three ;  and  afber  the  ordeal  waa  gone 
through  with,  and  each  had  resumed  his  former  place,  four 
great  ditches  were  made,  which  drained  off  all  the  water 
and  left  in  its  place  a  mass  of  soft  mud.^  The  worm  now 
carefully  descended  to  the  dumb  man,  and  the  raccoon  passed 
above ;  but  the  first  leap  he  made  he  went  mid-leg  deep  into 
the  soft  mud,  by  which  his  paws  and  legs  were  stained  so 
black  that  the  marks  have  remained  to  this  day.  The  dis- 
comfited raccoon  then  made  his  way  back  again,  when  the 
wind  came  forth  and  blew  upon  the  mud  and  dried  it  up ; 
after  which  the  men  and  animals  appeared,  but  their  passage 
from  the  cave  occupied  several  days.  First  came  the  Nava- 
joes,  who  had  no  sooner  got  up  than  they  commenced  a  game 
of  patoUf  of  which  they  are  passionately  fond  at  the  present 
time.  Then  came  the  Pueblos,  and  other  Indians  who  cut 
their  hair ;  these  commenced  building  houses.  Last  came 
the  white  men,  who  started  off  towftrd  the  point  where  the 
sun  rises,  and  were  not  heard  from  until  within  the  past  few 
years.  Now  the  reason  of  separation  might  have  been  that, 
on  coming  out  of  the  cave,  the  different  people  spoke  dif- 
ferent languages,  whereas  they  had  previously  all  spoken  the 

^  Is  there  any  significance  in  the  worm*8  being  the  first  to  appear 
upon  the  inside  of  the  moontain,  since  wonus  fignre  in  the  Cambrian 
system  as  the  only  discoverable  shapes -of  life  that  borrowed  in  the  ooie 
of  a  vast  geological  period  f    See  Miller's  **01d  Red  Sandstone.*' 

10 
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same.     It  was  found  that  the  beasts  and  birds,  that  had  oocu- 
pied  the  cave  also,  on  leaving  it,  immediately  betook  them- 
seWes  to  the  woods  and  plains,  for  they  were  wild  creatures ; 
and  so  the  Grand-mother,^  seeing  her  children's  need,  created  , 
domestic  animals  for  their  especial  use. 

After  this  gift,  and  when  four  days  had  elapsed  since  they 
had  left  the  cave,  a  death  occurred.  This  caused  great  anx- 
iety, and  the  dead  body  was  carefully  laid  aside ;  but  ii^  four 
days  it  disappeared.  Then  one  of  the  old  men  went  down 
into  the  mountain,  where  they  had  all  formerly  lived,  to  look 
for  the  dead  man,  and  found  him  there  combing  his  hair. 
Since  then  he  has  several  times  been  heard  to  cry  out^  "  All 
who  die  will  come  down  here,  to  live  with  me  in  our  first 
home."  And  for  this  reason  the  dead  are  placed  under  the 
ground,  Avhere  the  sun  lights  up  the  dead  men,  during  the 
time  of  its  disappearance  at  night 

Many  writers  have  stated  that  these  myths  contained 
traditional  history  of  the  migrations  of  the  red  race; 
but  a  universal  belief  in  an  origin  from  the  sun  is 
doubtless  a  more  correct  interpretation  of  their  meaning. 

We  find  that  it  is  through  an  opening  in  the  sky  that 
the  cranes  are  sent  to  earth.  It  is  by  the  action  of  fire 
upon  the  dead  that  human  shape  is  attained.  The  ser- 
pent, doubtless  jdentical  with  that  mentioned  in  connect 
tion  with  the  god  of  the  sun,  is  transformed  into  a  human 
being.  A  snail  becomes  a  man  through  the  agency  of 
the  shining  sun.  It  is  in  a  cavern,  wherein  the  sun  dis- 
appears at  night,  that  the  Navajo  has  his  first  abode, 

1  A  reference,  doubtless,  to  the  mother-goddess  Atahensio.  To 
the  earth,  offerings  were  made,  and  these  were  thrown  upon  or  de- 
posited inside  the  ground.  In  burial  of  the  dead  the  mourners  are 
seen  to  beat  the  earth  beside  the  grave  with  their  hands,  while  thejr 
raise  their  voices  in  a  plaintive  chant. 
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—  all  poiDiing  to  the  sun  as  the  source  of  human  life. 
And  who  can  marvel  at  this  belief,  however  puerile  the 
mode  of  narration?  What  more  probable  solution  of 
the  cause  of  the  cold  rigidity  of  the  dead  body,  than  that 
the  Source  of  its  warmth  had  withdrawn  the  heat,  whicb 
had  returned  to  the  Heart  of  the  Sky  ?  ^ 

The  following  narration,  in  which  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  three  races  is  given,  is  sufficiently  flattering 
to  the  dominant  race  to  have  gained  the  ear  of  the 
Spanish  hidalgo  in  the  pride  of  his  first  appearance  on 
the  continent 

The  tradition  had  its  origin  among  those  Indians  who, 
on  the  first  appearance  of  Spaniards,  supposed  them  to 
be  children  of  the  sun,  and  objects  of  worship.  And 
incidentally  it  may  be  remarked  that  history  might  find, 
among  the  causes  of  the  terrific  warfare  carried  on  by 
the  Indian  nations  against  the  early  discoverers,  the 
rude  and  often  cruel  awakening  from  this  belief;  for 
hatred  springs  quickly  where  once  were  reverence  and 
confidence^  and  frequently  takes  revenge  upon  the  object 
of  credulity.  The  Jossakeeds,  whose  influence  has  not 
been  duly  estimated,  excited  this  mortification  into 
frenzy,  and  instituted,  in  the  secret  forests,  tortures  sur- 
passed only  by  those  practised  by  the  more  refined  arts 
of  the  monks  of  Spain. 

The  pride,  that  is  the  prominent  feature  of  the  Indian 
character,  was  ill  suited  to  bear  the  chagrin  of  becoming 
a  dupe  to  those,  who  at  the  same  time  were  taking,  as 
their  right,  those  possessions  that  had  been  his  beyond 
the  annals  of  tradition,  and  ridiculing  the  faith  which 
made  the  theft  easy,  —  a  faith  which  is  nowhere  more 

'  One  of  the  metaphoric  terms  for  the  stiii  in  the  langoage  of 
Aztec  Indians. 
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pathetically  shown  than  by  Mr.  Parkman  in  his  ''  Pio* 
neera  of  the  New  World :"  — 

There  appeared  a  wofal  throng,  the  sick,  the  lame,  the 
blind,  the  maimed,  the  decrepit,  brought  or  led  forth,  and 
placed  on  the  earth  before  the  perplexed  commander  [Cartier] 
"  as  if "  he  says,  "  a  god  had  come  down  to  cure  them."  His 
skill  in  medicine  being  far  behind  the  emergency,  he  pro- 
nounced over  his  petitioners  a  portion  of  the  Qoepel  of  SL 
John,  —  of  infallible  efficacy  on  such  occasions,  —  made  the 
sign  of  the  Cross,  and  uttered  a  prayer,  not  for  their  bodies 
only,  but  for  their  souls.  Kezt  he  read  the  Passion  of  the 
Saviour,  to  which,  though  not  comprehending  a  word,  his 
audience  listened  with  grave  attention.  Then  came  a  diBtri- 
bution  of  presents. 

"  What,"  demanded  an  aged  Indian  chief  of  Sir  Alex- 
ander McEenzie,  *'  can  the  reasons  be  that  you  are  so 
particular  and  anxious  in  your  inquiries  respecting  a 
knowledge  of  this  countiy.  Do  not  you  white  men 
know  everything  in  the  world  ? " 

And  again  the  same  author  relates:  — 

On  my  interpreter's  encouraging  the  guide  to  dispel  all 
apprehension,  to  maintain  his  fidelity  to  me,  and  not  to  de- 
sert in  the  night,  —  "  How  is  it  possible  for  me,"  he  replied, 
<'to  leave  the  lodge  of  the  Great  Spirit  1  When  he  tells  me 
that  he  has  no  further  occasion  for  me,  I  will  then  return  to 
my  children.'*  As  we  proceeded,  however  [adds  the  author, 
with  customary  unassuming  candor],  he  soon  lost,  and  with 
good  reason,  his  exalted  notions  of  me. 

In  this  incident  the  belief  in  the  incarnation  of  the 
Great  Spirit  is  made  evident  The  reappearance  of 
Manabozho,  worshipped  under  various  names,  was  found 
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prevalent  among  various  tribes  of  Indians,  as  was  the 
belief  in  the  return  of  Quetzalcoatl  among  the  Mexi- 
cans ;  and  among  whom,  in  respect  to  Cortes,^  a  similar 
misapprehension  is  related.  But  the  considerate  treat- 
ment of  the  savages  by  the  nobler  Scotsman,  Sir  Alex- 
ander McEenzie, —  who  tells  us  of  a  similar  misconcep- 
tion of  the  Indians  in  respect  to  himself, —  contrasts 
with  that  of  the  Spanish  commander,  marking  an  indi- 
vidual and  national  dissimilarity  of  character. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  THREE  RACES  : 

A  8SMIN0LB  TBADITIOK. 

Having  resolved  to  create  mankind,  the  Great  Spirit  made 
first  a  man  whose  skin  was  black ;  which,  on  contemplation, 
did  not  please  him.  He  therefore  determined  upon  making 
another  trial.  His  second  effort  was  more  successful;  this 
creation  proved  to  be  a  red  man.  But  although  gratified  at 
the  improvement  in  the  color  of  the  second  man,  the  Spirit 
felt  constrained  to  make  another  trial  He  again  went  to 
work,  and  created  a  man  who  proved  to  be  white ;  this  was 
satisiactory.  Calling  the  three  men  before  him,  he  exhib- 
ited to  them  three  boxes.  The  first  box  contained  books 
and  papers ;  the  second  was  filled  with  bows  and  arrows  and 
tomahawks ;  the  third  held  spades,  axes,  hoes,  and  hammers. 
The  Great  Spirit  then  addressed  them  in  these  words : 
"  These,  my  sons,  are  the  means  by  which  you  are  to  live ; 
choose  among  them."  The  white  man,  the  youngest  brother, 
being  the  favorite,  was  allowed  the  first  choice.  He  passed 
by  the  working-tools  —  the  axes,  hoes,  and  hammers  —  with- 
out notice ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  weapons  of  war  and 
hunting,  he  hesitated,  examining  them  closely.      The  red 

1  Vidi  Presoott'B  <*  Conqnest  of  Mexico.'*. 
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man  trembled,  for  his  whole  heart  was  full  of  the  desire  of 
their  possession^  and  he  feared  he  was  to  lose  them.  But 
the  white  man  fortunately,  after  deliberating  some  time, 
passed  them  by,  and  chose  the  box  of  books.  The  red  man's 
turn  came  next :  he  seized  upon  the  bows  and  arrows  and 
tomahawks,  and  his  soul  was  glad  within  him.  Then  the 
black  man,  the  Spirit's  first  ofElspring,  having  no  choice  leil, 
humbly  took  the  box  of  tools. 

The  Congo  negro  would  no  doubt  be  astonished  at 
this  account  of  the  origin  of  the  three  races,  as  he 
believes  that  the  Creator  took  exceeding  pains  to  make 
him  black  and  beautiful;  and  as  an  evidence  of  the 
pleasure  he  felt  after  having  finished  the  work,  he 
passed  his  band  caressingly  over  his  offspring's  face, 
thereby  lowering  his  nose  to  a  near  level  with  his  fiEu^ 
—  which  feature  is  still  considered  a  living  witness^ 
among  many  of  the  negro  tribes,  of  the  superior  appro- 
bation of  their  Maker. 

The  Innuit  Esquimaux,  who  is  unsurpassed  in  his 
aristocratic  pride  by  any  nation,  would  not  only  be 
astonished,  but  indignant,  at  the  Seminole's  account; 
for  he  now  maintains  that  his  race  was  the  second  and 
only  successful  effort  of  the  Creator,^  who,  having  tried 
first  with  the  white  man,  cast  him  contemptuously  aside 
as  irremediably  imperfect 

There  is  a  tradition,  however,  among  the  Marabous, — 
the  priests  of  the  most  ancient  race  of  Africans,  —  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  "  Origin  of  the  Three  Races ;"  and 
it  is  a  somewhat  significant  fact  that  it  bears  marked 
features  of  resemblance  to  a  Shawnee  tradition.  It  is 
as  follows :  — 

^  ADgata  Ib  the  name  of  the  Innnit's  Supreme  Being ;  and  Sidne, 
hiB  daughter,  is  a  tutelary  deity  of  the  Innuit  people. 
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After  thd  death  of  Noah,  his  three  sons  —  one  of  whom 
was  white;  the  second,  tawny  red;  the  third,  hlack — agreed 
to  divide  his  property  fairly,  which  consisted  of  gold  and 
silver,  vestments  of  silk,  lineh^  and  wool,  horses  and  cattle, 
camels  and  dtoiuedaries,  sheep  and  goats,  arms  and  fumitore, 
com  and  other  provisions,  besides  tobacco  and  pipes.  Having 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  assorting  these  different 
things,  the  three  sond  were  obliged  to  defer  the  partition  of 
the  goods  till  the  next  morning.  They  therefore  smoked  a 
friendly  pipe  together,  and  then  retired  to  rest,  each  to  his 
own  tent.  After  tome  hoars  of  sleep,  the  white  brother 
awoke  before  the  other  two,  —  beiu^  moved  by  avarice,  — ^ 
arose  and  seized  the  gold  and  silver^  together  with  the  precious 
stones  and  most  beautifol  vestments,  and,  having  loaded  the 
best  camels  with  them,  pursued  his  way  to  that  country 
which  his  white  posterity  have  ever  since  inhabited.  The 
Moor,  or  tawny  brother,  awaking  soon  afterwards  with  the 
same  intentions,  and,  being  surprised  that  he  had  been 
anticipated  by  his  white  brother,  secured  in  great  haste  the 
remainder  of  the  horses,  oxen,  and  camels,  and  retired  to 
another  part  of  the  world ;  leaving  only  one  coarse  vestment 
of  cotton,  pipes  and  tobacco,  millet^  rice,  and  a  few  other 
things  of  but  small  value.  The  last  lot  of  stuff  fell  to  the 
share  of  the  black  son,  the  laziest  of  the  tliree  brothers,  who 
took  up  his  pipe  with  a  melancholy  air,  and,  while  he  sat 
smoking  in  a  pensive  mood,  swore  to  be  revenged. 


THE  TRADITION  OP  THE  CHOCTAWa 

Many  winters  ago  the  Choctaws  commenced  moving  from 
the  country  where  they  lived,  which  was  a  long  distance  to 
the  west  of  the  great  river  Mississippi,  and  far  beyond  the 
Mountains  of  Snow.  They  travelled  a  great  many  years; 
being  led  by  a  Jossakeed,  who  walked  before  them  bearing  a 
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led  pole,  which  he  fixed  in  the  ground  every  night  where 
they  encamped.  This  pole  was  found  each  morning  to  be 
leaning  toward  the  east :  and  they  were  told  by  the  Joasa- 
keed  that  they  must  continue  to  travel  eastward  as  long  as  it 
pointed  in  that  direction ;  but  when  it  stood  upright,  there 
they  should  live,  for  so  the  Great  Spirit  directed.  Journey- 
ing on,  they  came  to  a  sloping  hill ;  and  there,  when  the  pole 
was  fixed  upright,  it  was  found  to  stand  firm,  without  lean- 
ing either  to  the  east  or  west^  north  or  south.^  And  so  they 
pitched  their  encampment,  which  was  one  mile  square,  with 
the  men  encamped  on  the  outside,  and  the  women  and  chil- 
dren in  the  centre.  And  this  was  the  central  place  of  the 
old  Choctaw  nation,  called  Nah-ne-wa-ye  —  the  Sloping 
HilL 

1  Some  writers  affirm  that  the  rod,  or  pole,  pot  forth  green  leaves 
in  one  night,  according  to  ancient  prophecy. 


^ 


Fire,  and  ItM  indwelllug  divinity. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


^-    x#     -tH- 

The  horiaontal  line  raprwento  the  earth.  The  bUok  bella,  above  and  below  the 
Une,  indieaie  evil  inflaencee  from  manlitoe  on  and  beneath  the  earth.  The  firat 
•ynnbol  repreaeata  an  Inimical  aerpent-god  beneath  the  earth.  The  middle  aym- 
bol  la  called  the  evil  m*-dar4-H ;  and  it  might  be  an  appropriate  lymbol  of  the 
tree  of  life  and  the  aerpent  of  Bden. 


CONCEBNING  THE  ORIGIN  OF  EVIL,  AND  ITS 

PERSONIFICATION. 

As  the  pious  Marquette  journeyed  along  the  Missis- 
sippi, his  eye  was  often  offended  by  remarkable  pictures 
on  the  tall  cliffs  that  border  that  river.  These  pic- 
tures, he  concluded,  were  of  a  diabolical  natura  They 
reminded  him,  he  said,  that  the  "  devil  was  lord  para- 
mount of  the  wilderness."  A  remarkable  description  of 
thd  origin  of  one  of  these  so-called  lords  of  the  wilder- 
ness is  found  in  a  legend  discovered  among  the  North- 
western tribes: — 

THE  EVIL  SPIRIT  A  MISTAKE  OF  THE  GREAT 

SPIRIT.! 

Metowac,  or  Long  Island,  was  formerly  a  vast  level  plain, 
that,  having  once  been  overwashed  by  the  sea,  was  exceed- 
ingly  smooth  and  seemed  like  a  laige,  sandy  table.     It  was 

1  This  legend,  translated  by  Mrs.  E.  Oakes  Smith,  is  attrihated  to 
an  Indian  by  the  name  of  lagon,  and  is  legarded  as  an  accurate  ren- 
deting  of  the  Indian  thought  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  only  the  simple 
ideas  of  the  legend  have  been  copied  by  the  author. 
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upon  this  plain  the  Great  Manitto,  the  Master  of  Life, 
worked  oat  his  creations  undisturbed ;  for  the  sea  encircled 
him  on  every  side.  Here  he  formed  those  early  creations 
which  were  of  such  gigantic  size  that  he  himself  found  it 
difficult  to  control  them ;  for  he  always  gave  to  each  certain 
elements,  the  laws  of  which  they  controlled  until  he  took 
back  their  life  to  himselt  Here  also  he  would  frequently  try 
his  creations,  and,  giving  them  life,  would  set  them  in  motion 
upon  the  island ;  when,  if  they  did  not  suit  him,  he  would 
withdraw  their  life  from  them  before  they  escaped.  There  are 
now  seen  upon  this  island  little  lumps,  or  green  tussocks, 
where  the  Great  Manitto  had  commenced  some  immense 
quadrupeds,  and,  finding  them  unsuitable  for  his  purpose, 
had  destroyed  them  on  the  very  spot  whereon  they  had  been 
formed.  It  was  in  this  manner  he  constructed  his  animals : 
He  placed  foiir  cakes  of  clay  at  proper  distances  upon  the 
ground,  and  then  slowly  worked  upwards  as  one  constructs  a 
canoe.  After  the  animal  was  finished,  he  dried  it  a  long 
time  in  the  sun  ;  then,  opening  a  place  in  its  side,  he  entered 
it  and  remained  many  days.  When  he  came  forth  the  shiver- 
ing creature  swayed  from  side  to  side,  shaking  the  island  by 
its  motion.  If  his  appearance  was  pleasing  in  his  master^s 
sight,  he  was  allowed  to  depart  upon  the  north  side  of  the 
island,  passing  through  the  sea  to  the  opposite  shore.  At 
one  time  the  Great  Manitto  occupied  himself  a  long  time  in 
building  a  creature  of  marvellous  size,  which  was  an  object 
of  great  curiosity  to  the  little  manittos,  who  often  visited  it ; 
■but  it  was  still  more  curious  to  the  Puckwudjinnies  and  the 
NibanabaSj^  who  found  great  amusement  in  hiding  behind  its 
ears  or  capering  along  its  back,  —  sometimes  sitting  within 
its  mouth,  perched  upon  its  lower  teeth,  —  while  the  foolish 
little  things  thought  the  Great  Manitto  could  not  see  them, 
for  he  was  deeply  absorbed  in  his  work.      But  the  Great 

1  Nibdnaboi:  literally,  Little  Men  who  VanlBh.     (See  chapter  on 
Deitieik) 
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Manitio  can  see  all  things ;  he  can  see  throngh  all  the  crea^ 
tures  he  has  made. 

Notwithstanding  the  pains  with  which  the  Oreat  Manitto 
worked  over  the  animal,  it  proved  too  large  for  his  taste; 
hesidesy  he  was  unwilling  to  give  life  to  a  creature  that  would 
have  so  much  strength ;  and  so  he  concluded  to  leave  it  wheie 
it  was.  Thus  neglected,  the  weight  of  the  monster  caused  it 
to  partly  sink  down  into  the  island,  where  it  hung  supported 
hj  its  head  and  tail 

After  this  the  Great  Spirit  amused  himself  hy  making 
very  small  creatures ;  hut,  on  finding  that  they  were  not  so 
attractive  as  the  Puckwuc^innies  and  Nihanabas,  he  would 
receive  their  life  into  himself,  and  then  cast  their  bodies 
within  the  frame  of  the  unfinished  animal  In  this  way 
a  great  variety  of  oddly  shaped  things  were  hid  together  in 
what  was  called  the  Boncommon,  or  Place  of  Fragments. 

One  day  Kitchi  Manitto  moulded  two  pieces  of  clay  into  two 
largo  feet,  like  those  of  a  panther.  Ho  did  not  make  four  i 
there  were  but  two.  He  slipped  his  own  feet  within  them, 
.  and  was  pleased  to  find  their  tread  was  light  and  springy, 
so  that  he  might  walk  with  noiseless  speed ;  and,  taking  his 
feet  out,  he  made  a  pair  of  very  long  legs.  These  he  caused 
to  walk,  and  finding  their  motion  was  easy  he  fastened  iipoii 
them  a  round  body,  covered  with  large  scales,  like  an  alliga- 
tor's. But  the  figure  doubled  forward;  so,  catchiug  up  a 
black  snake  that  was  gliding  by,  he  fastened  it  to  the  body 
and  let  it  wind  itself  about  a  sapling  near  by,  which  not 
only  held  the  body  upright,  but  made  a  very  good  tail 
The  Great  Manitto  had  made  the  shoulders  broad  and  strong, 
like  those  of  a  bufialo,  covering  them  with  hair,  and  making 
the  neck  very  short  and  thick  and  full  at  the  back. 

Thus  fiir  the  Master  of  life  had  worked  with  little 
thought ;  but,  when  he  came  to  the  htad  he  reflected  a  long 
time.  He  took  a  round  ball  of  clay  into  his  lap^  and  woHced 
it  over  with  much  care.    Musing  deeply,  patting  the  while 
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the  top  of  the  hall,  he  almost  forgot  the  work  to  he  done; 
for  he  was  considering  the  panther-feet  and  huffalo-neck. 
.Thus  the  hall  hecame  very  hroad  and  low.  Reflecting  upon 
the  sports  of  the  Puckwudjinnies  and  Nihanahas,  who  had 
made  the  eye-sockets  of  the  great  unfinished  animal  a  sort 
of  gateway,  out  of  which  they  leaped  with  much  merriment, 
he  concluded  to  make  the  eyes  like  those  of  a  lohster,  and 
then  the  creature  could  see  on  all  sides.  The  forehead  he 
made  hroad  and  low,  and  the  jaws  were  set  with  ivory  teeth, 
and  were  made  heavy  and  strong,  with  giUs  on  either  side. 
The  nose  was  like  the  heak  of  a  vulture,  and  a  tuft  of 
porcupine  quills  made  the  scalp-lock. 

Here  the  Great  Manitto  paused.  Holding  the  head  out  at 
arm's  length,  he  turned  it  from  side  to  side.  He  passed  it 
rapidly  through  the  air,  and  saw  the  gills  rise  and  fall,  the 
eyes  whirl,  and  the  heak  look  keen ;  and  he  hecame  very  sad. 
He  had  never  made  such  a  creature,  one  with  two  feet^  — 
a  creature  who  should  stand  upright  and  see  upon  all  sides, 
—  yet  he  resolutely  placed  the  head  upon  a  pair  of  shoulders. 
Night  now  approached,  and  with  it  a  tempest  arose.  Heavy 
clouds  obscured  the  moon,  and  the  wind  swept  over  the  island 
in  fierce  gusts ;  the  heasts  of  the  forest  began  to  roar,  and  the 
hats  skimmed  through  the  air.  A  panther  approached,  and 
with  one  foot  raised  and  bent  inward  looked  at  the  image, 
smelling  of  the  feet  that  were  like  his  own.  A  vulture 
swooped  down  and  made  a  dash  at  the  beak,  but  the  Manitto 
brushed  him  away.  Then  came  a  porcupine,  a  lizard,  and  a 
serpent,  each  attracted  by  a  likeness  to  itself.  The  Master  of 
Life  veiled  his  face  many  hours,  while  the  strong  wind  swept 
by  him.  Seeing  that  like  attracts  like,  the  idea  grew  into  his 
mind  that  he  would  have  some  creatures  who  should  be  made, 
not  like  the  things  of  the  earth,  but  after  his  own  image. 
Many  days  and  nights  he  reflected  upon  thia 

He  saw  all  things.  Now,  as  he  raised  his  head,  he  noticed 
that  a  bat  lit  upon  the  forehead  of  the  image,  its  great  wings 
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spreading  on  each  side ;  and  he  rose  up,  took  the  hat^  and 
held  its  wings  oyer  the  image's  head.  Since  then  the  bat, 
when  he  rests,  hangs  liis  head  downwards.  He  then  twisted 
the  body  of  the  bat  from  its  wings,  having  taken  its  life; 
by  which  means,  as  he  held  the  bat  over  the  image's 
head,  the  whole  thin  part  of  the  bird  fell  down  over  its 
forehead,  like  a  hooded  serpent.  .The  Great  Manitto  did 
not  cat  off  the  face  below,  but  went  on,  making  a  chin  and 
lips  that  were  firm  and  round,  that  they  might  shut  in  a 
forked  tongue  and  ivory  teeth.  He  knew  that,  with  the  lips 
and  chin,  it  would  smile  when  life  was  given  it.  The  image 
was  now  entirely  completed,  except  the  arms;  and  the 
Manitto  saw  that,  with  a  chim  it  must  have  arms  and  hands.^ 
He  grew  more  grave,  for  he  had  never  given  hands  to  any 
creature ;  but  he  did  not  hesitate.  He  made  the  hands  and 
arms  very  beautiful,  after  the  feishion  of  his  own. 

The  worii  was  then  finished ;  but  the  Master  of  Life  took 
no  pleasure  in  it. 

He  began  to  wish  he  had  not  given  it  hands.  Might  it 
not,  when  trusted  with  life,  create  1  Might  it  not  thwart 
even  himself  t 

He  looked  long  at  the  image.  The  Master  of  Life  saw 
what  it  would  do,  should  he  give  it  life.    He  knew  all  things. 

He  now  put  fire  into  the  image,  and  a  red  glow  passed 
through  and  through  it     But  fire  is  not  life. 

Terrible  and  fierce  was  its  aspect.  The  lobste^eyes  were 
like  burning  coals,  and  the  scales  of  its  body  glistened  with 
fierce  light 

The  Manitto  opened  the  side  of  the  image.  He  did  not 
enter. 

^  In  lodUm  pictography  the  hand  is  emblematlo  of  the  prophetic 
trt  Among  other  deriees  it  is  seen  acnlptared  npon  a  rock  in  Inde- 
pendence Connty,  Ohio.  It  also  Is  a  device  nsed  by  the  Mexicans,  and 
Is  seen  on  a  friese  of  one  of  the  temples,  —an  emblem  of  Hwmac^  the 
Strong  Hand. 
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By  his  command  the  image  walked  around  the  island  of 
Metowac,  that  he  might  see  it  moye. 

He  now  put  a  little  life  into  it  j  hut  he  did  not  take  out 
the  fire.  He  saw  that  the  creature's  aspect  was  very  terii- 
l^le,  hut  that  it  could  smile  in  such  a  manner  that  it  ceased  to 
he  ugly. 

The  Great  Manitto  dwelt  long  upon  these  things,  and 
finally  decided  that  such  a  creature  —  made  up  mostly  of 
heasts,  with  hands  of  power,  a  chin  lifting  its  head  upwards, 
and  lips  holding  all  things  within  themselves  —  must  not  live^ 

Upon  this  decision  he  took  the  image  in  his  hands  and 
cast  it  into  Boncommon,  the  Place  of  Fragments;  hut  he 
forgot  to  take  out  the  life. 

The  fall  was  great,  and  the  creature  lay  a  long  time  with- 
out motion  among  the  discarded  creations  th^t  had  heen 
thrown  there  lifeless. 

When  a  long  time  had  elapsed,  the  Master  of  Life  heard 
a  great  noise  in  Boncommon;  and,  looking  in,  he  saw  the 
ugly  image  sitting  up,  trying  to  put  together  the  old  fisg- 
ments  that  had  heen  cast  within  the  cavern. 

He  gathered  a  large  heap  of  sand  and  stones,  and  dosed 
up  the  mouth  of  Boncommon. 

The  noise  now  grew  louder;  and  when  a  few  days  had 
passed  the  earth  hegan  to  shake,  and  hot  smoke  issued  from 
the  ground.  The  manittos  of  sea  and  land  crowded  to  Mer 
towac  to  see  what  was  the  cause  of  the  disturhance. 

For  the  first  time,  it  occurred  to  the  Manitto  that  he  had 
forgotten  to  take  the  life  from  the  image  he  had  cast  within 
the  cavern ;  and  he  therefore  came  to  watch  the  result  of  his 
mistake. 

While  he  and  the  manittos  stood  close  hy  the  cavern  listen- 
ing to  the  noise,  which  continually  increased,  suddenly,  there 
was  a  great  rising  of  the  sand  and  stones ;  the  sky  grew 
dark  with  wind  and  dust,  fire  ran  along  the  ground,  and 
water  gushed  high  into  the  air. 
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Teirified  by  these  eigbts  tbe  manittos  retired  witb  fear ; 
when,  witb  a  great,  ruebing  sound,  tbe  image  came  forth 
from  the  cavern.  His  life  had  grown  strong  within  him, 
fed  by  tbe  burning  fire;  and  at  the  sight  of  him  every 
earthly  creature  trembling  hid,  while,  filling  tbe  air  with 
their  cries,  tbe  manittos  fled  from  tbe  island,  shrieking  i 
"  Matchi  ManiUo  I  MaJtehi  MafiiUo  I " 
'  It  was  the  Evil  Spirit 

In  Mohammedan  tradition  Adam  is  created  upon  a 
vast  plane  of  tbe  earth,  and  the  progress  of  bis  forma- 
tion is  watched  by  spirits.  The  similarity  of  place  in 
tbe  creation  of  Matchi  Manitto  recalls  tbe  question  of 
a  savage  related  by  Eliot,  **  Whether  the  Devil  or  man 
was  made  first  ?  " 

Although  tbe  savage  adhered  to  bis  superstitions 
with  tbe  tenacity  belonging  to  tbe  character  of  bis  race, 
there  is  evidence  in  those  legends,  subsequently  narrated, 
that  the  religious  teaching  of  tbe  missionary  found 
ground  of  assimilation  in  his  mind ;  as  Scriptural  phrase- 
ology is  often  appropriated  in  tbe  language  of  his  descrip- 
tion. This  indication  of  a  partial  acceptance  of  Chris- 
tian tenets,  so  engrafted  upon  his  own  beliefs,  might 
have  been  an  occasion  of  encouragement  to  tbe  pioneer  in 
tbe  grand  and  heroic  work  of  Christianizing  tbe  Indian. 

It  is  true  it  would  seem  but  a  gleam  of  light  in  tbe 
dark  labyrinth  of  superstition  to  those  teachers  of  our 
religion ;  for  the  Indian's  "  best  graces  "  were  termed  by 
the  Apostle  Eliot "  but  as  mere  flashes  and  pangs,"  while 
his  "  weak  questions  "  or,  in  bis  own  phrase,  "  papoose 
questions  "  were  received  in  a  manner  **  that  cooled  their 
boldness."  But  one  of  their  people  —  tbe  prot^g^  of 
Amos  Lawrence,  Mr.  Copway,  who  was  himself  an  illus- 
tration of  this  truth  —  remarks : ' — 
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It  can  be  pioved  that  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
the  Indian  tribes  has  been  productive  of  an  immense  good. 
It  has  changed  customs  as  old  as  any  on  earth.  It  has  de- 
throned error  and  enthroned  truth.  This  fact  is  enough  to 
convince  any  one  of  the  ii^ustice  and  falsity  of  the  common 
saying  that  ''the  Indian  will  be  Indian  still."  Give  the 
Indian  the  means  of  education,  and  he  will  avail  himself  of 
them.  Keep  them  from  him,  and,  let  me  tell  you,  he  is  not 
the  only  loser. 

The  wise  prophecy  of  this  conclusion  is  at  length 
accepted  by  statesman  as  well  as  humanitarian. 

The  Indian's  idea  of  evil  spirits  is  somewhat  different 
from  that  of  other  nations,  as  he  dwells  more  particu- 
larly upon  their  mischievous  and  destructive  qualities 
as  freaks  of  a  nature  still  capable  of  goodness. 

It  has  been  said  ^  that  the  Indians  had  the  idea  that 
a  spirit  can  be  good  when  necessary,  and  do  evil  when 
he  thinks  fit ;  which  might  be  interpreted  in  these  lines 
of  Milton :  — 

For  spirits,  when  they  please,    * 
Can  either  sex  assume,  or  both  ;  so  soft 
And  uncompounded  is  their  essence  pure, 
Not  tied  or  manacled  with  joint  or  limb, 
Not  founded  on  the  brittle  strength  of  bones 
Like  cumbrous  flesh ;  b\it  in  what  shape  they  choose. 
Dilated  or  condensed,  bright  or  obscure, 
Can  execute  their  airy  purpose, 
And  works  of  love  or  enmity  fulfil. 

Tliat  the  savages  believed  in  the  tractability  of  the 
Devil  is  shown  by  the  question  to  the  Apostle  Eliot,  — 
"  if  there  might  be  something,  if  only  a  little,  gained  by 
praying  to  him."    It  was  discovered  that  they  held  the 

1  Schoolcraft. 
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evil  machinations  of  spirits  in  as  much  dread  as  the 
Chinese  or  Persians,  or  even  the  ancient  Celts.^ 

In  the  Indian  legend  there  is  shown  a  similar  custom 
to  that  which  has  prevailed  among  all  Eastern  nations, 
by  which  the  person  of  the  Evil  One  is  pictured  as  an 
amalgamation  of  a  great  variety  of  animals,  —  repre- 
sented, as  among  the  Germans,  by  cloven  feet,  bat- 
wings,  saucer-eyes. 

In  speaking  of  a  goblin,  called  Ourisk  by  the  Scottish 
Gael,  —  whose  form  was  like  that  of  Pan,  something  be- 
tween a  man  and  a  goat,  the  nether  extremities  being  in 
the  latter  form,- — Sir  Walter  Scott  remarks,  in  his 
"  Letters  on  Demonology  tod  Witchcraft : "  — 

It  is  not  the  least  coripus  circomstance,  that  from  this 
sylvan  deity  the  modem  nations  of  Europe  have  borrowed 
the  degrading  and  unsuitable  emblems  of  the  goat's  visage 
and  form,  —  the  horns,  hoofs,  and  tail,  —  with  which  they 
have  depicted  the  author  of  evil  when  it  pleased  him  to  show 
himself  on  earth. 

That  these  emblems  obtained  in  the  East,  while  the 
same,  with  slight  additions,  were  used  in  the  West,  is 
evident ;  and  it  may  be  thought  a  proof  of  a  communion 
of  ideas  at  some  period ;  nevertheless  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  the  use  of  parts  of  these  various  animals  grew 
out  of  the  natural  belief  that  there  existed  in  the  attri- 
butes of  the  mind  of  the  Evil  One  the  dispositions  known 
to  belong  to  these  animals. 

The  making  the  Evil  One  a  production  of  their  Great 
Spirit,  as  in  the  legend  of  Match!  Manitto,  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  Indians;  but  that,  through  a  mistake, 
his  life  was  left  in  him  after  he  was  formed,  is  distinc- 

1  See  ako,  *'  Relations  des  Jeraites.^ 

11 
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tiyely  original  The  traditions  of  the  Hindoo  unite 
the  destroying  and  the  reproducing  principle  in  one 
deity,  called  Siva,  who  is  an  emanation  from  Brahma. 
In  Egypt,  the  beneficent  and  destructive  gods,  Osiris 
and  Typho,  are  believed  to  be  twin-brothers,  and  also 
emanations  from  the  Eternal  SouL  In  the  Persian 
mythology,  evil  — which  is  there  called  Arimanes,  prince 
of  darkness,  and  brother  of  the  beneficent  Ormuzd  — 
is  thought  to  be  a  production  or  emanation  from  Zeru&nd 
Aker^ni,  the  one  supreme  essence. 

The  Indian  had  not  arrived  at  a  belief  in  an  omni- 
present evil  spirit,  premeditatedly  created  by  the  Great 
Spirit  for  the  purpose  of  tempting  mankind,  with  the 
privilege  of  destroying,  were  he  abla  This  was  left  to 
a  difTerent  peopla  The  origin  of  the  preservation  of 
this  dread  being,  —  attributing  it  to  a  mistake  of  the 
Creator,  —  is  as  wise  a  way  of  quieting  the  haunting 
question  of  the  origin  of  evil  as  that  taken  by  many 
philosophers.  A  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  personal 
devil  is  common  to  mankind.  The  belief  continues  to 
have  its  adherents  in  the  Christian  world,  —  not  to  the 
extent  of  a  certain  sect  in  Persia,  called  Yezidis  (Devil 
Worshippers),  who  attribute  omnipresence  to  this  mighty 
angel,  Melek  el  Kout,  whose  powers  are  fully  to  be 
restored  at  a  certain  period  when  he  assumes  his  high 
estate  in  the  celestial  hierarchy,  reminding  us  of  Milton's 
lines :  — 

Who  can  yet  beUeve,  though  after  Ion, 
That  aU  these  paiasant  legions  whose  wiles 
Hath  emptied  Heaven,  shaU  fail  to  reaacend. 
Self-raised,  and  repossess  their  native  seat  I  > 

The  personification  of  a  principle  or  attribute  known 

1  Speech  of  Lucifer,  in  <*  Paradise  Lost." 
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to  reside  in  the  soul  is  common  among  all  nations.  The 
virtues  have  had  their  personifications;  many  of  the 
vices  alsa  But  either,  separate  from  the  soul,  is  as 
impossible  as  health  or  disease  existent  without  the 
mortal  body.  Man  is  a  receptacle  of  the  principle  of 
primal  good;  the  attribute  of  evil  is  a  distorted  use 
of  this  principle.  Satan,  the  deity  of  evil,  has  the 
varying  shape  of  the  changeable  phases  of  the  human 
will,  made  up  of  the  varied  qualities  of  the  soul ;  and 
these  qualities  are  best  exemplified  in  the  dispositions 
of  lower  animate  life.  And  hence  (may  it  not  be  sup- 
posed 7)  arose  the  universal  practice  of  picturing  evil  in 
an  image  made  up  of  various  parts  of  those  beasts 
whose  propensities  exliibited  the  disorderly  dispositions 
of  the  human  mind. 

In  the  preceding  we  have  only  given  an  iUustration 
of  the  idea  of  the  Indian  concerning  a  male  principle 
of  evil.  There  is,  however,  a  female  manitto,  —  a  sort 
of  human  skrxke,  or  ichneumon,  —  surpassing  the  male 
creature  in  the  malignancy  of  her  disposition.  A  Bev- 
erend  Father  gives  this  account :  — 

It  is  true  that  the  male  manitto  is  not  possessed  with 
attributes  of  great  malice,  but  he  has  a  wife,  qui  eat  wm  vraye 
dzabUsse,  Of  the  evil  male  it  is  only  to  be  said  that  he  pre- 
sides over  wars,  and  gives  the  victory  to  those  who  are  pleas- 
ing to  him.  '  "  Wherefore,"  says  my  Indian  host,  **  I  pray  all 
day  that  his  favor,  should  be  with  us,  and  he  should  not 
regard  the  Iroquois."  But  for  the  female,  she  is  the  cause  of 
all  the  maladies  which  are  in  the  world.  It  is  she  who  slays 
the  men ;  otherwise  they  would  not  die.  She  fills  herself 
with  their  flesh,  gnawing  it  entirely  away,  and  man's  brains 
are  her  choicest  viand.  Evil,  indeed,  must  have  been  her 
appeUtes.    As  for  her  person,  she  was  pictured  embonpmni. 
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Her  lobes  are  described  as  composed  of  fine  hair,  the  locks  of 
the  men  and  women  she  has  slain,  and  her  voice  is  like  the 
roar  of  flames.  "  Although  we  cry,"  ^  complains  the  Indian, 
''  we  beat  the  tambour,  we  dance,  that  the  diabUtse  shall  not 
strike  the  blow  of  death,  she  does  her  deed  so  slyly  we  cannot 
defend  ourselyes,  for  we  see  her  not." 

That  there  is  an  antidote  for  the  malignant  works  of 
these  evil  beings,  we  are  to  be  persuaded  by  the  follow- 
ing narrative :  — 

It  is  when  a  Catholic  is  in  the  company  of  the  Indians  that 
the  devil  ceases  from  disturbing  them ;  but  should  a  Huguenot^ 
instead,  be  present,  there  is  no  cessation  to  the  disturbances. 
Now  it  happened  that  one  of  these  latter,  a  Calvinist,  per- 
ceiving something  of  the  kind,  yet  doubting,  appealed  to  God 
to  manifest  its  truth,  promising  to  become  a  Catholic  should 
he  be  convinced.  Then  the  devil  ceased  his  (or  hert)  trou- 
bling at  once,  and  let  the  savage  go  in  peace.  Consequently, 
the  professor  of  Calvin  renounced  his  creed.' 

That  corporeal  punishment  is  eflTective  in  ridding  the 
soul  of  temptation  is  shown  by  this  relation :  — 

Hearing  a  great  stampings  leaping,  and  loud  cries  in  the 
outer  room,  I  opened  the  door,  says  a  zealous  P^re,  when  my 
eye  was  met  with  the  sight  of  one  of  our  converts  chastis- 
ing himself,  amidst  great  upbraidings.  As  he  saw  me  he 
desisted ;  and  to  my  inquiry  as  to  what  he  was  doing,  said 
that  he  had  a  desire  to  leave  his  present  wife,  whom  he  did 

1  Mr.  Tanner  mentions  the  unrestrained  weeping  of  those  who  were 
afflicted. 

They  make  continual  complaints,  constantly  repeating  ed-ui-y,  ''it 
is  hard/'  in  a  whining  and  plaintive  tone  of  voice.  So  writes  Sir  Alex- 
ander McKenzie,  of  the  Indians  of  the  extreme  Northwest 

*  Fhn  le  Jeune. 
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not  love,  for  a  woman  whom  he  did  love.  This  devil  pur* 
saed  him  incessantly,  and  to  rid  himself  he  had  resorted  to 
whipping. 

It  is  related  that  the  Chinese  believed  evil  to  be  femi- 
ninoy  but  that  she  was  necessary  to  the  male  creation. 


THE  FIBST   BATTLE    BETWEEN    IKIQORIA  AND 
INIQOHATEA,   GOOD  AND  EVIL.1 

The  Great  Spirit  created  Good  and  Evil,  brothers.  The 
one  went  forth  to  make  beautiful  things,  and  all  pleasant 
places  were  the  products  of  his  labor ;  the  other  busied  him- 
self in  thwarting  his  brother^s  plans.  He  made  hard  and 
flinty  places  in  the  earth,  and  caused  bad  fruits  to  grow.  In 
truth,  he  was  continually  employed  in  making  mischief 
throughout  the  whole  universe. 

Good  had  patiently  endeavored  to  repair  the  effects  of 
Evil's  mischievous  works ;  but,  finding  his  labor  would  never 
be  completed,  one  day,  while  thinking  over  this,  he  deter- 
mined to  destroy  his  brother.     Not  wishing  to  use  violence, 

1  Perhaps  no  myth  hu  been  ao  often  quoted  —  remarks  Dr.  Brinton, 
in  a  diacuasion  aa  to  the  Indian'a  idea  of  an  evil  apirit  —  aa  confirmatory 
of  the  Indian*a  belief  in  the  dnal  good  and  evil  apirita,  aa  that  of  the 
ancient  Iroquola,  which  narrates  the  conflict  between  the  first  two 
brothers  of  onr  race.  It  ia  of  undoubted  native  origin  and  venerable 
antiquity.  Nevertheleaa  we  percdve  that  Chriatian  influence,  in  the 
courte  of  two  centuriea,  haa  giren  the  tale  a  meaning  foreign  to  ita 
original  intent,  aa  in  the  case  of  the  version  of  Father  Brebeuf,  mia* 
aionary  to  the  Hurons  in  1686.  Moral  dualism  can  only  ariae  in  minda 
where  the  ideaa  of  good  and  evil  are  not  synonymous  with  those  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  for  the  conception  of  a  wholly  good  or  wholly  CTil 
nature  requires  the  use  of  these  terms  in  their  higher  ethical  aenae. 
The  varioua  deitiea  of  the  Indiana,  it  may  safely  be  said  in  conclusion, 
present  no  stronger  antitheaea  than  those  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome* 
Fide  Dr.  Brinton's  ''Myths  of  the  New  World,*;  p.  65. 
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be  meditated  some  time  as  to  the  means  that  he  would  use 
to  cause  his  death.  At  length  he  concluded  upon  a  plan, 
and,  going  to  his  brother,  proposed  a  race  with  him.  To 
this  Evil  consented,  and  together  they  decided  upon  a  place 
for  the  race. 

<'  First  tell  me/'  said  Good,  *'  that  which  you  dislike  the 
most."  ''Bucks'  horns," ^  replied  Evil,  "and  now  tell  me 
what  is  most  hurtful  to  you  1 "  "  Indian  grass-braid,"  '  an- 
swered Qood.  This  Evil  then  procured  in  large  quantities 
from  his  grandmother,  Mishiken,  who  had  created  it  '  This 
he  placed  in  Oood's  racecourse,  thickly  strewing  it  upon  the 
ground,  and  hanging  it  all  along  upon  the  trees ;  while  Grood 
filled  his  brother's  course  with  bucks'  horns. 

The  question  now  arose  between  the  brothers^  who  should 
start  first  in  the  race;  and,  after  some  dispute,  Good  was 
allowed  the  preference.  He  accordingly  started,  Evil  follow- 
ing. After  running  some  distance,  feeling  &tigued.  Good 
stooped,  and  gathering  up  some  of  the  grass-braid  ate  of  it ; 
which  reinvigorated  him  so  much  that  he  tired  out  Evil, 
who,  panting  and  breathless,  cried  out  to  his  brother,  request- 
ing him  to  stop  and  wait  for  him ;  but  Good  was  unwilling 
to  do  this,  and  so  continued  his  way  until  he  reached  the 
goal.  In  the  mean  time  Evil  toiled  along,  encountered  every- 
where by  the  dreaded  horns,  until  at  last  he  besought  his 
brother  to  relieve  him  from  going  any  farther ;  but  no.  Good 
insisted  on  his  running  his  course ;  whereupon,  at  sunset.  Evil, 
wearied  out,  fell  down  in  his  path,  when  he  was  quickly  de- 
spatched by  his  brother  with  one  of  the  horns.  The  victor 
then  returned  to  the  lodge  of  their  grandmother,  whom  he 
found  in  an  ill-humor ;  for  she  loved  Evil  best,  and  was  greatly 
grieved  at  his  defeat.  Now  at  night  Evil  came  and  requested 
permission  to  enter  the  lodge,  but  his  brother  denied  him 

1  It  was  the  bom  of  the  aerpent-god  which  was  naed  in  the  nU'da-' 
»'ki.     Vide  chapter  on  Ritea  and  Ceremoniea. 
'  In  another  rendering,  the  wUd  rote. 
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admission.  ''Then,"  said  Evil,  <'I  go  to  the  northwest, 
and  you  shall  see  no  more;  but  all  who  foUow  will  be  in 
the  same  state  in  which  I  am.  They  will  never  return  to 
earth.  Death  shall  keep  them  forever.''  Thereupon  he 
departed  to  the  Land  of  Silence. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  this  l^nd  has 
been  ascribed  to  a  possible  tradition  among  the  Indians 
of  the  murder  of  Abel  by  Cain,  as  related  in  Biblical 
history.*  The  strife  of  these  two  brothers  may  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  two  brothers  —  Ormuzd,  king  of 
light,  and  Arimanes,  prince  of  darkness  —  in  Persiau 
mythology;  each  of  whom  are  emanations  from  the 
same  deity,  and  between  whom  there  was  a  continual 
strife,  while  to  Arimanes  is  attributed  all  the  warring 
principles  in  the  earth.  It  is  surely  a  curious  fact 
that  Arimanes  is  represented  as  having  his  residence 
iu  the  north,  —  the  region  into  which  the  Indian  spirit 
of  evil  flees,  with  a  dire  threat,  after  his  defeat ;  in 
reference  to  which  place  we  find  it  related,  in  Persian 
story,  that  when  Arimanes,  through  various  strategies, 
had  brought  Meshia,^  the  first  man,  to  worship  him, 
among  the  forms  of  his  worship  was  that  of  pouring 
milk  toward  the  north,  as  a  libation  to  the  spirits 
of  darkness,  and  their  power  was  greatly  increased 
thereby. 

The  north  has  an  evil  reputation  in  Eastern  legend. 
The  chill  region  of  "thick-ribbed  ice"  is  a  suitable  abode 
for  this  most  negative  of  all  beings,  the  Melek  el  Rout,  — 

1  Humboldt 

*  Is  there  more  than  an  accidental  similarity  between  this  name  and 
miakikett,  the  Indian  name  of  earth  f  In  the  Old  Testament,  Jdam 
means  dud ;  and  homo  (Latin  for  hutnan  being)  is  allied  to  Aumus,  or 
fhib  ground. 
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of  that  shirking  soul,  who  seeks,  in  some  heterogeneous 
being,  a  scapegoat  for  undesii-able  burdens.  Consist- 
ently, Milton  places  his  shining  Satan  enthroned  in  the 
same  locality :  — 

At  length  into  the  limits  of  the  morth 
They  came,  and  Satan  to  hia  reg»l  seat 
High  on  a  hiU. 

But  wherever  his  abode,  in  ice  or  fire,  his  machinations 
may  well  be  dreaded,  as  the  following  myth  indicates:— 

THE  WORKS  OF  THE  EVIL  SPIRIT. 

While  the  Great  Spirit  had  been  at  work,  the  Evil  Spirit 
was  asleep.  He  now  awoke ;  and  on  finding  how  much  the 
Great  Spirit  had  created,  he  went  to  work  himself,  quite  sure 
of  being  able  to  do  as  much.  His  first  effort  was  to  try  to 
make  an  Indian ;  but,  through  some  mistake  in  the  ingredi- 
ents, a  black  man  was  produced.  He  then  endeavored  to 
make  a  black  bear,  and  it  turned  out  a  miserable  grizily 
creature.^  He  then  made  several  serpents,  but  tbey  were 
filled  with  poison.  He  commenced  work  in  the  vegetable 
line,  and  created  a  set  of  useless  herbs ;  be  made  a  few  ugly 
and  distorted  trees,  and  sowed  broadcast  myriads  of  thistles. 
To  complete  the  sum  of  his  machinations,  he  tempted  the 
creations  of  the  Great  Spirit  to  evil ;  he  made  some  of  the 
Indians  steal  and  murder  and  lie.  With  the  Evil  Spirit 
tho  Groat  Spirit  is  to  have  a  Imtilo ;  and  at  tliat  time  there 
will  bo  darkness  four  days  and  nights,  tlioro  will  bo  thunders 
and  lightnings,  and  then  the  wicked  will  go  to  the  Evil 
Spirit.  At  that  time  the  earth  will  be  destroyed  again  by  a 
,  great  flood  of  waters ;  but  the  Great  Spirit^  who  will  always 
exist,  will  restore  it  again. 

1  The  grizzly  hear  was  despised  hy  some  Indians,  whp  would  not 
eat  its  meat. 
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Bat  Arimanes,  prince  of  darkness,  in  Persian  stoiy, 
out-rivals  the  Winnebago  devil :  — 

Ormnsd,  the  king  of  lights  and  Arimanes,  the  prince  of 
darkness,  both  emanated  from  the  Eternal  One,  and  conse- 
quently weie  brothers.  Arimanes,  who  was  the  second 
emanation,  became  jealous  of  Ormuzd,  the  first  bom;  on 
account  of  which  feeling,  the  Eternal  One  condemned  him 
to  remain  three  thousand  years  in  the  realm  of  shadows, 
where  no  ray  of  light  could  penetrate.  During  the  time 
of  this  exile,  Ormuzd  made  the  firmament,  the  heavenly 
orbs,  and  celestial  spirits,  without  Arimanes's  knowledge. 
When  the  period  of  his  banishment  expired,  he  came  forth 
from  the  shadowy  realms  of  his  exile  into  the  light ;  and, 
dazzled  by  its  beauty,  his  old  feelings  of  envy  were  excited 
to  such  a  degree  that  he  resolved  to  compete  with  Ormuzd 
in  everything.  He  found  that  Ormuzd  had  created  six 
Amshaspands,  —  Immortal  Holy  Ones,  —  guardians  of  the 
six  planets,  and  attendants  on  himself,  who  presided  over  the 
seven.  Arimanes  now  created  seven  spirits,  called  Archdevs^ 
in  opposition  to  the  Amshaspands ;  and  attached  them  to  the 
seven  planets,  to  paralyze  their  efforts  of  good  and  substitute 
eviL  Then  (finding  that  Ormuzd  had  created  twenty-eight 
gentle  and  kindly  spirits,  called  Izeds,  —  the  chief  of  whom 
was  the  radiant  Mithras,  —  which  presided  over  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  showered  beneficent  gifts  upon  the  earth,  endeavored 
to  protect  it  from  e'vil  influences,  and  served  as  messengers 
between  men  and  the  superior  spirits,  the  Amshaspands)  he 
made  twenty-eight  spirits,  called  Devs,  to  defeat  the  influence 
of  the  Izeds,  by  spreading  all  manner  of  disorder  and  distress; 
and  for  their  leader  he  created  a  serpent,  with  two  feet,  named 
Aschmogh.  Bat  his  work  was  not  yet  completed  ;  for 
Ormuzd,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  had  created  another 
order  of  spirits,  called  Fervers,  —  who  were  infinitely  more 
numerous^  for  they  were   the  ideas  which   Ormuzd  con- 
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ceived  befoie  be  proceeded  to  the  cieation  of  the  world* 
Hence  they  were  the  archetypes  of  everything  that  existed ; 
the  vivifying  principles  which  animated  all  things  in  the 
universe ;  and  the  guardians  of  stars,  men,  animals,  plants^ 
and  all  other  created  things.  Every  mortal  had  one  of  these 
spirits  by  his  side  through  life,  to  protect  him  from  evil. 
Even  Ormuzd  himself  was  supposed  to  have  liis  attendant 
Ferver. 

Arimanes  had  now  to  set  about  making  a  multitude  of 
genii,  who  opposed  the  benevolent  operations  of  the  Fervors; 
so  that  everything  had  an  attendant  bad  spirit  as  weU  as 
good  one.  Perceiving  the  industry  of  his  brother  ArimaneSy 
Ormuzd  commenced  creating  again ;  he  made  an  egg  con- 
taining kindly  disposed  spirits.  But  Arimanes  made  a 
counterpart,  containing  an  equal  number  of  spirits  of 
hf^tred ;  then,  to  add  to  his  disastrous  work,  he  broke  the 
Qggs  together,  and  good  and  evil  became  mixed  in  the  new 
creation. 

After  this,  Ormuzd  created  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants. 
This  was  done  in  six  successive  periods,  when,  on  the  seventh, 
there  was  a  festival  among  the  good  spirits.  It  seems  that  in 
this  creation  Arimanes  was  not  excluded;  he  was  allowed 
to  aid  in  creating  the  opaque  elements.  But  when  Ormuzd 
created,  alone,  a  guardian  spirit  to  watch  over  every  human 
being,  Arimanes,  greatly  exasperated,  made  an  evil  spirit  to 
attend  upon  and  tempt  them  through  life.  These  wicked 
ones  slipped  into  their  thoughts,  and  said  :  ''  It  is  Arimanes 
who  has  given  the  sun  and  moon,  and  all  good  thuigs.**  And 
when  they  listoned  to  this  suggestion,  Arimanes  cried  aloud 
from  his  realm  of  shadows  :  "  O  men,  worship  us!"  To 
harass  and  destroy  the  good  animals  of  the  earth,  Arimanes 
made  wolves  and  tigers  and  serpents  and  venomous  insects. 
By  eating  a  certain  kind  of  fruit,  he  transformed  himself  into 
a  serpent,  and  went  gliding  about  on  tlie  earth  to  tempt  human 
beings.     His  Devs  entered  the  bodies  of  men,  and  produced 
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all  maimer  of  diseases.^  They  entered  into  their  minds,  and 
incited  them  to  aensnalityy  falsehood,  and  levenge.  Into 
every  department  of  the  world  they  introdaced  discord  and 
death.  When  Ormuzd  tried  to  lead  men  against  Arimanes, 
they  deserted  him  and  joined  the  enemy,  thus  enabling  him 
to  gain  the  ascendency  three  thousand  years. 

^  This  idea,  of  the  body  being  possessed  with  evil  Sj^ts  when 
diseased,  is  also  the  Indian's  belief;  and  we  find  the  same  belief  in  the 
New  Testament  It  is  rational  that  both  physical  and, mental  disease 
should  be  attribated  to  moral  disorder,  ai|d  consequently  to  evil  spirits. 


TbtlrU  Priest 


CHAPTER  X. 


•'  Wdgfafid  in  the  pftth,  tnd  fbiind  light" 
LEGENDS  OF  THE  DEAD,  AND  BIIBIAL  RITES. 

• 

Black  was  the  Indian's  symbol  of  evil,  death,  and 
mourning.  A  black  orb  signified  the  departure  of  the 
soul,  whose  transit  was  believed  to  be  like  that  of  the 
sun's  departure  at  night.  "  I  shall  soon  be  dead,"  says 
the  dying  Indian, "  as  is  the  sun  in  the  great  waters, 
the  gUchs-gUch&-guin^^nu ;  but  I  shall  live  again,  as  he 
Uves." 

L^ends  of  the  dead  are  perhaps  the  most  accurate 
exponents  of  the  condition  of  religious  thought  among 
ancient  people&  They  are  the  expression  of  the  most 
earnest  powers  of  the  mind.  The  Indians  of  our  conti- 
nent had  many  myths  concerning  their  dead,  in  which  are 
disclosed  their  ideas  upon  the  future  of  the  departed  souL 
These  ideas  were  retained  long  after  conversion.  P&re 
Brebeuf,  on  describing  heaven  to  one  of  his  converts,  re- 
ceives this  rejoinder :  **  That  is  a  heaven  for  your  race ;  I 
prefer  to  go  to  my  ancestors."  "  And  great,"  says  the  Jes- 
uit narrator,  "  is  the  temerity  of  tlie  Indian  who  seeks 
any  other  than  his  own  class  in  the  Place  of  Souls." 

"  An  Indian,"  states  a  chief  to  Mr.  Tanner, "  was  made 
a  convert  to  the  religion  of  the  white  people.    He  died. 
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but  on  coming  to  the  gate  of  the  white  man's  heaven 
and  demanding  admittance,  the  sentinel  replied :  "  De- 
part I  In  the  west  are  your  villages,  —  there  are  the 
people  of  your  race."  But  on  following  the  direction, 
and  arriving  at  the  Place  of  the  Dead,  his  demand  for 
admittance  was  again  met  by  a  refusal  ''You  have 
chosen  the  white  man's  god ;  you  were  ashamed  of  your 
people.  Let  the  white  man's  god  take  care  of  you. 
Thus  will  it  be  with  the  Indian  who  is  false  to  the 
beliefs  of  his  ancestors." 


THE  LOVER'S  VISION  OF  THE  HAPPY  ISLAND. 

t 

There  was  once  a  very  beautiful  girl^  more  beautiful  than 
all  the  Indian  maidens  of  her  tribe,  who  died  suddenly,  on 
the  eve  of  her  marriage  to  a  handsome  young  chief;  and, 
although  her  lover  was  brave,  his  heart  was  not  proof  against 
his  loss.  He  mourned  as  one  without  hope.  After  her  burial 
he  sat  near  the  spot  where  her  remains  were  deposited,  with- 
out speaking,  musing  and  dreaming  of  her  he  had  lost.  War 
and  hunting  had  no  charms  for  him.  He  pushed  aside  his 
bow  and  arrows,  for  his  beart  was  dead  within  him.  He  had 
heard  the  old  people  say  that  there  was  a  path  that  led  to  the 
Land  of  Souls,  and  he  determined  to  follow  it  With  this 
resolution  he  left  the  remains  of  his  beloved,  and,  after  making 
some  preparation  for  the  journey,  set  out  at  an  early  hour 
of  the  morning. 

At  first  he  hardly  knew  which  direction  to  take,  for  he  was 
guided  only  by  the  tradition  that  he  must  go  southward. 
For  a  while  he  could  discover  no  change  in  the  appearance 
of  the  country ;  forests,  hills,  valleys,  and  streams  had  the 
same  fiEtmiliar  look  that  they  wore  around  lus  native  home. 
There  was  snow  upon  the  ground,  however,  when  he  set 
out;  and  it  was  sometimes  seen  clinging  in  thick  mats 
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upon  the  trees  and  bushes,  bat  at  length  it  began  to  dimin- 
ish, and  finally,  as  he  travelled  swiftly  along,  totally  disap- 
peared, when  the  forest  assumed  a  more  cheerful  appearance. 
The  trees  appeared  to  be  putting  forth  their  leaves,  and  sud- 
denly, as  if  by  enchantment,  as  he  walked  onward,  he  found 
himself  surrounded  by  the  budding  flowers  of  spring ;  the  air 
'  seemed  warm  upon  his  cheek,  while  overhead,  instead  of  win- 
try clouds,  the  sky  was  clear,  and  his  ears  were  saluted  with 
songs  of  birds.^ 

The  lover^s  heart  beat  quickly  at  these  changes,  for  he  knew 
he  was  in  the  right  path,  as  appearances  agreed  with  the 
traditions  of  his  tribe.  As  he  sped  along,  he  discovered 
a  footpath,  which  he  followed,  and  was  led  through  a  dark 
grove,  then  up  a  long  precipitous  ridge,  on  the  extreme  sum- 
mit of  which  he  came  to  a  lodge.  In  the  doorway  of  this 
lodge  stood  an  old  man,  whose  hair  was  white  as  snow,  and 
whose  eyes,  though  deeply  sunken,  had  a  wonderful  brilliancy. 
He  had  a  long  robe  of  skins  thrown  loosely  around  his  shoul- 
ders, and  a  sta£f  in  his  hand.  The  young  lover  accosted  him 
and  began  to  tell  his  story,  when  the  old  man  interrupted 
him  by  saying :  "  I  have  expected  you,  and  had  just  risen 
to  bid  you  welcome.  She  whom  you  seek  passed  here  a  few 
days  since.  Enter  my  lodge,  for  therein  she  rested,  being 
fatigued,  and  I  will  answer  all  your  inquiries,  and  give  you 
direction  for  your  journey  from  this  point." 

Having  entered  and  rested  within  the  lodge,  according  to 
the  old  man's  invitation,  the  young  lover,  impatient  of  delay, 
soon  issued  forth  from  the  lodge-door,  accompanied,  by  the 
venerable  chief.  " Tou  see  yonder  gulf,"  said  the  chief,  ''and 
the  wide-stretching  blue  plains  beyond.     It  is  the  Land  of 

* 

1  "M^moire  sar  lea  Masars,  Goustames,  et  Religion  des  Saavagw 
de  TAm^rique  Septentrionale."  "  Jacques  Quartier  troara  lea  natorelB 
da  paya  fermement  oonvaincna  de  rimmortaliU  de  Tftme :  Le  dit 
peuple,  ^rit-il  dana  aa  relation,  n'a  aocone  or^ce  de  Dieu  qui  vaille." 
Nicholas  Pbkbot. 
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Souls.  Yoa  stand  upon  its  borders,  and  my  lodge  is  its  gate 
of  entrance ;  but  you  cannot  take  your  body  along  with  you ; 
leave  it  here  with  your  bow  and  arrows,  your  bundle  and 
your  dog ;  you  will  find  it  safe  on  your  return.*'  ^ 

So  toying,  he  turned  and  reentered  his  lodge,  and  the 
freed  traveller  bounded  forward  as  if  his  feet  were  winged. 
He  found,  as  he,  thus  sped  forward,  that  all  things  retained 
their  natural  colors  and  shapes,  except  that  they  seemed  more 
beautiful,  —  the  colors  being  richer  and  shapes  more  comely ; 
and  he  would  have  thought  that  everything  was  the  same 
as  heretofore,  had  he  not  seen  that  the  animals  bounded 
across  his  path  with  the  utmost  freedom  and  confidence,  and 
birds  of  beautiful  plumage  inhabited  the  groves,  and  sported 
in  the  waters  in  fearless  and  undisturbed  enjoyment  As 
he  passed  on,  however,  he  noticed  that  his  passage  was  not 
impeded  by  trees  or  other  objects;  he  appeared  to  walk 
directly  through  them.  They  were,  in  fact,  but  the  souls  of 
trees,  and  he  then  became  sensible  that  he  was  in  the  Land 
of  Shadows. 

When  he  had  travelled  some  distance  through  this  country, 
which  continuaUy  became  more  and  more  attractive,  he  came 
to  the  banks  of  a  broad  lake,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a 
beautiful  island ;  and  tied  upon  the  shore  of  this  lake  he 
found  a  canoe  of  white,  shining  stone,  within  which  were 
white  paddles  that  seemed  to  be  of  the  same  shining  materiaL 

He  immediately  entered  the  canoe  and  took  the  paddles  in 
his  hands,  when,  to  his  joy  and  surprise,  on  turning  around, 
he  discovered  the  object  of  his  search,  the  young  maiden,  in 
another  canoe  exactly  the  counterpart  of  his ;  who,  having 
imitated  his  motions  in  gathering  up  the  paddles  and  making 
preparations  for  embarking,  followed  him  as  he  pushed  o£f 
from  shore. 

1  FieU  Dr.  Brinton's  **  Mythi  of  the  New  World  "  (p.  240),  in  which 
is  the  tUtement  that  we  are  to  find  an  explanation  of  the  soal'i  joomey 
in  the  tenet  that  the  ran  is  its  destination. 
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The  waves  of  the  lake  soon  began  to  riae,  and,  at  a  dis- 
tance, looked  ready  to  submerge  them  in  their  watery  embrace ; 
but  yet,  on  approaching  their  white  edges,  they  seemed  to 
melt  away.  Still,  as  these  enormous  waves  followed  each 
other  in  quick  succession,  it  kept  them  in  continual  fear ;  for 
they  felt  no  certainty  but  that  some  one  of  them  might  break 
upon  their  canoes  and  bring  them  to  destruction ;  while,  added 
to  this  perpetual  fear,  the  water  of  the  lake  was  so  clear  that 
it  disclosed  to  their  afifrighted  gaze  large  heaps  of  bones  of 
human  beings  who  had  perished  before.  And,  as  they  moved 
on,  they  saw  many  persons  struggling  and  sinking  in  the 
waves.  Old  men  and  women,  and  young  men  and  maidens^ 
were  there ;  and  but  few  were  able  to  pass  over.  The  children 
alone  were  seen  to  glide  on  without  fear.  However,  notwith- 
standing their  terror,  the  young  man  and  maiden  moved 
unharmed  along,  for  their  deeds  in  life  had  been  free  from 
evil,^  and  the  Master  of  Life  had  decreed  their  safety ;  and, 
at  length,  they  leaped  out  upon  the  shore  of  the  Happy 
Island,  the  place  of  their  destination,  and  wandered  together 
over  the  blissful  fields,  where  everything  was  formed  to  de- 
light the  eye  and  please  the  ear.  The  air  itself  was  like  food, 
and  nourished  and  strengthened  them.  There  were  no  tempests. 
No  one  shivered  for  the  want  of  warm  clothes.  No  one  suffered 
from  hunger.  No  one  mourned  for  the  dead.  They  saw  no 
graves.  They  heard  of  no  wars.  There  was  no  hunting  of 
animals.  Gladly  the  young  lover  would  have  remained  for- 
ever with  his  beloved  in  this  beautiful  land,  but  this  was 

^  It  is  believed  by  Dr.  Brinton  and  otben  that  the  distiiiction  be* 
tween  good  and  the  evil,  as  here  abown,  is  either  attributable  to  a  false 
interpretation  or  to  Christian  instruction.  There  is  a  diversity  of  state- 
ments in  regard  to  this  subject,  as  in  respect  to  the  belief  in  a  Supreme 
Being.  We  find  that  Biard  makes  this  statement:  "  lis  tiennent  Tiro- 
mortalit^  de  I'&me  et  le  recompense  des  bons  et  des  mauvais  confiisdment 
et  en  g^n^ral ;  mais  ils  ne  passent  pas  plus  avant  en  recherches  ny  sdud, 
oomme  cela  doibt  estre  i  occupez  tousjours  ou  pr^occupez  ou  des  nicessites 
de  la  vie  ou  de  leurs  us  et  ooustumes."    (Ch.  viiL  p.  20.) 
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not  permitted;  for,  although  he  did  not  see  the  Master 
of  Life,  he  heard  his  voice  in  a  soft  hreeze  which  commanded 
his  return :  "  Go  back,"  said  the  voice,  "  to  the  land  from 
whence  you  came.  Your  time  has  not  yet  come ;  your  work 
is  not  finished,  and  the  duties  for  which  I  made  you  are  not 
completed.  Betum  to  your  people  and  accomplish  all  the 
duties  of  a  brave  man.  Tou  will  be  the  ruler  of  your  tribe 
for  many  years.  My  messenger  at  the  gate  shall  instruct 
you  in  your  future  work,  when  he  surrenders  your  body. 
Listen  to  him,  and  you  shall  afterwards  rejoin  the  spirit 
which  you  must  now  leave  behind.  She  is  accepted,  and 
will  dwell  here  forever,  as  young  and  as  happy  as  when  I 
called  her  from  the  Land  of  Snows."  And  with  this  the 
Lover's  Vision  dosed. 

It  appears  that  all  tribes  of  Indians  did  not  believe 
thftt  the  employments  of  the  future  would  be  similar 
to  those  of  the  present  life ;  war  and  hunting  would 
cease.  It  is,  however,  a  general  belief  among  them  that 
the  spiritual  life  and  its  avocations  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  earthly  life.  The  cause  of  certain  apparent  dif- 
ferences in  beliefs  regarding  the  employments  of  the  soul 
may  be  looked  for  in  the  difierent  opinions  regarding 
the  soul  itself.  It  has  been  related  by  some  authors 
that  the  Algonkin  tribes  believed  in  two  souls  residing 
in  the  body.  One  of  these  souls  was  believed  to  keep 
the  body  animate,  and  remain  with  it  during  sleep ;  the 
other,  less  closely  allied  to  the  body,  moved  about  at 
will ;  and  it  was  for  the  physical  soul,  —  if  it  may  be 
so  called,  —  which  animates  the  sleeping  body,  that  the 
Indian  placed  food  beside  his  dead,  and  left  with  it  all 
the  implements  used  by  the  person  before  decease.^ 

In  respect  to  this  belief,  P^re  Charlevoix  states  that 

^  Thxe  le  Jenne,  Vimont,  and  othen. 

12 
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the  Indians  affirmed  that  the  soul  which  possesses  the 
same  inclination  as  previous  to  death,  remains  near  the 
corpse  several  days,  and  finally  departs  in  the  shape  of 
a  dove';  ^  while  the  other  soul  leaves  the  body  but  to 
go  into  another  human  form.  The  children,  having 
enjoyed  life  but  a  short  time,  were  allowed  to  b^in 
upon  earth  a  new  existence,  and  were  buried  by  the 
sides  of  the  pathway,  that  the  women,  as  they  passed, 
might  gather  the  souls.  These  souls  must  be  fed ;  and 
it  was  to  fulfil  this  duty  that  they  carried  provisions  to 
the  graves.  But  as  time  elapsed  and  this  rite  was  dis- 
continued, they  were  obliged  to  accustom  themselves  to 
fast.  It  is  said  that  the  Dacotahs  believed  that  each 
person  has  four  souls  :  one  wanders  about  the  earth  and 
requires  food;  a  second  watches  over  the  body;  the 
third  hovers  around  its  native  village,  while  the  fourth 
goes  to  the  Land  of  Spirits.  This  belief,  which  prevails 
among  many  Indian  tribes,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Chi- 
nese, who  affirm  that  the  body  possesses  three  souls, 
which  at  death  are  separated :  one  of  these  remains  in 
the  house  as  its  protector,  to  which  incense  is  daily 
offered  by  the  surviving  members  of  the  family ;  another 
becomes  the  guardian  divinity  of  the  sepulchre,  to  whose 
honor  a  small  stone  tablet  is  erected,  with  the  words 
"happy  spirit,**  "guardian  of  the  tomb,"  "spirit  behind," 
or  something  similar ;  the  third  passes  into  the  invisible 
state,  to  receive  honors  and  offerings  rendered  by  its 
worshippers  on  a  platform  of  stone  prepared  for  their 
accommodation  at  the  head  of  the  grave.  In  number  of 
souls  the  Chinese  agree  with  the  Romans,  who  attribute 
to  every  man  a  threefold  soul,  which,  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  body,  resolves  itself  into  the  manes,  the  anima, 

^  Fhxt  le  Jeone  states  the  same. 
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or  gpirUus,  and  the  umbra,  to  each  of  which  a  different 
place  is  assigned.  The  Persians  held  the  belief  that 
the  soul  of  man,  instead  of  a  simple  essence,  —  a  spark 
of  that  eternal  light  which  animates  all  things, — 
consists  (and  this  is  according  to  the  philosophy  of 
Zoroaster)  of  five  separate  parts,  each  having  pe- 
culiar offices:  the  feroher,  or  principle  of  sensation; 
the  boo,  or  principle  of  intelligence;  the  rouh  or 
rouan,  the  principle  of  practical  judgment,  imagina- 
tion, volition ;  the  akho,  or  principle  of  conscience ;  the 
jan,  or  principle  of  animal  life,  which  is  the  fifth  and 
last  When  the  first  four  of  these,  which  cannot  subsist 
in  the  body  without  the  last,  abandon  their  earthly 
abode,  the  jan  mingles  with  the  winds,  and  the  akh4> 
returns  to  heaven  with  the  celestial  rotiha  (or  spirits), 
because,  its  office  being  to  continually  urge  man  to  do 
good  and  shun  evil,  it  can  have  no  part  in  the  guilt  of 
the  soul,  whatever  that  may  be.  The  boo,  the  rouan 
and  the  feroher,  united  together,  are  the  only  princi- 
ples which  are  accountable  for  the  deeds  of  the  man, 
and  which  are  accordingly  to  be  examined  at  the  day 
of  judgment  If  good  predominates,  they  go  to  heaven ; 
if  evil,  they  are  despatched  to  helL  The  body,  they  be- 
lieve, is  a  mere  instrument  in  the  power  of  rov4in,  and 
therefore  not  responsible  for  its  acts.  After  death,  the 
ak/io  has  separate  existence,  as  had  the  feroher  previ- 
ous to  birth ;  these  are  sometimes  called  "  unembodied 
angels,"  and  are  spiritual  prototypes  of  every  reasonable 
being  destined  to  appear  on  earth.^ 

The  belief  in  more  than  one  soul  inhabiting  the  body 
is  very  frequently  found  in  the  records  of  superstition 
among   various   peoples.     The   New  Zealander  holds 

^  Fnaei'B  work  oq  Penia. 
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that  a  separate  immortality  is  given  each  of  the  eyes 
of  the  deceased;  the  spirit  of  the  left  eye  ascends 
to  heaven,  and  is  seen  as  a  star  in  the  sky ;  the  spirit 
of  the  right  eye  takes  flight  to  Beinga,  a  place  beyond 
the  sea. 

This  diversity  of  ideas  concerning  the  soul,  and  belief 
in  its  divisibility,  make  the  offerings  of  food  to  the 
dead  consistent  with  pictures  of  happy  spirits  in  £ly- 
sian  fields.  While  one  soul  may  be  devouring  the  dain- 
ties laid  by  the  grave,  its  dual  may  be  flitting  through 
illimitable  fields,  in  entranced  felicity, — Uke  those  lovers 
pictured  in  the  previous  legend,  uudesirous  of  delicate 
viands,  since  "  the  air  itself  is  like  food,  and  nourishes 
and  strengthens  them." 

As  in  Plato's  "  Atlantis  : "  — 

In  one  word,  what  water  and  sea  is  to  us  for  our  ne- 
cessities, the  air  is  to  them ;  and  what  air  is  to  us,  ether  is 
to  them. 

•  Both  the  Hindoo  and  Egyptian  held  the  belief  that 
there  was  a  peculiar  virtue  in  the  air  breathed  by  dis- 
embodied souls,  which  they  called  ether,  the  fifth  element, 
in  which  was  a  scale  of  existences  susceptible  to  trans- 
migration. "  The  human  soul,"  states  one  author,^  *^  was 
represented  among  some  tribes  as  a  dark  and  sombre 
image,  with  feet,  hands,  and  head, — in  brief,  the  entire 
shape  of  human  bodies.  Therefore,  it  was  said  the  soul 
eats  and  drinks,  and  food  was  offered  to  their  shades." 
By  some  Indians  the  best  part  of  this  food  was  burned  as 
an  offering,  the  spirit  of  which  was  believed  to  be  that 
part  consumed  by  the  soul,  as  in  a  similar  ceremony 
among  the  Chinesa 

^  Relationa  dee  Jeniitei. 
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**  Whither  depart  these  souls  ? "  queried  P&re  le  Jeune, 
when  conversing  on  this  subject  **  They  go  to  a  grand 
village,  where  departs  the  sun  at  night"  "  Your  coun- 
try/' said  the  P&re,  '*  is  a  great  island  surrounded  by  a 
sea ;  how  are  the  souls  of  men  and  beasts,  with  all  their  ^ 
riches,  to  pass  over  ?  Does  there  lie  a  vessel  awaiting 
them  at  those  shores  1**  "  Nay,  they  go  on  foot,  passing 
lightly  the  water.**  "  But  the  deep,  how  walk  over  that  ? 
It  is  a  vast  ocean.'*  "Thou  deceivest  thyself;  there  is 
a  place  where  the  lands  are  united,  making  a  conven- 
ient passage  for  the  souls  of  the  dead.  It  is  from  the 
north  coast"  "  Is  this  the  cause  of  the  ice  in  those  re- 
gions ?  **  rejoined  the  Jesuit, — to  which  there  was  given 
no  response. 

In  this  journey  it  is  related  that  the  old  and  the  young 
were  excepted.  The  old,  remaining  near  their  homes, 
are  often  heard  opening  or  shutting  their  cabin  doors; 
and  the  voices  of  children  ring  in  the  air  as  they  shout 
while  chasing  the  birds.  Thes6  are  they  who  sow  the 
plains  with  com.  A  roasted  fragment  is  often  found 
left  by  them ! 

The  Chippewa  Indians  believe  that,  immediately  after 
their  death,  they  pass  into  aiiother  world,  where  they 
arrive  at  a  large  river,  on  which  they  embark  in  a  stone 
canoe,  and  that  a  gentle  current  bears  them  on  to  an 
extensive  lake,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  most  beauti- 
ful island;  and  that  within  sight  of  this  delightful 
abode  they  receive  that  judgment  for  their  conduct 
during  life,  which  determines  their  final  state  and  unal- 
terable allotment  If  their  good  actions  are  declared  to 
predominate,  they  are  landed  upon  the  island,  where 
there  is  to  be  no  end  to  their  happiness,  which  how- 
ever, according  to  their  notions,  consists  in  an  eternal 
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enjoTiuent  of  sensual  pleasure  and  carnal  gratification ; 
but  if  their  bad  actions  weigh  down  the  balance,  the  stone 
canoe  sinks  at  once,  and  leaves  them  with  their  heads 
only  above  water,  to  behold  and  regret  the  reward  en- 
joyed by  the  good,  and  eternally  struggling,  but  with 
unavailing  endeavors,  to  reach  the  blissful  island  from 
which  they  are  excluded. 

By  other  tribes  the  way  of  the  souls,  is  described  as 
well-trodden  and  broad.  There  is  a  gigantic  strawberry 
for  the  refreshment  of  the  journeying  souL  There  is  a 
great  rock  painted  in  various  colors,  that  marks  the 
passage.  They  meet  a  man  who  scalps  the  dead  and 
preserves  the  hair.^ 

There  is  a  dog  who  guards  a  slippery  log  over  which 
the  souls  seek  to  glide,  beneath  which  is  a  boiling  flood. 
Those  who  fall  therein  are  transformed  into  fishes. 

The  Indians  vary  much  in  their  accounts  of  the  place 
of  departed  spirits.  By  some  tribes  it  is  supposed  that 
these  spirits  dwell  under  the  earth,  where  shines  the 
sun  during  the  time  of  its  disappeaitince  at  night 

This  is  the  more  universal  belief.  It  is  related  that 
the  Egyptian  monuments  show  the  spirit  of  the  dead 
rising  from  the  tomb  to  mingle  with  the  beams  of  the 
sun ;  and  their  ancient  Book  of  the  Dead,  Pirt-tm-hron, 
relates,  as  the  term  is  translated,  their  Outgoing  as,  or 
with,  Day. 

1  Sur  sa  route  elle  rencontre  one  cabane,  oil  loge  nn  certain  Oace- 
taiach,  c'est-Mire  Perce-t^te  ainii  appelU  paroe  qn'il  ouTre  la  tite  dei 
ftmes  et  en  retire  la  oervelle  qu'U  garde.  .  .  . 

«  Contradiction  :  car  ai  T  &me  est  inunortelle,  elle  ne  peat  dtre  tuie 
ny  par  1*  eau  ny  par  le  pillon." 

Assur^inent  Mais  il  ne  i'  agit  pas  de  troarer  on  procM^  logiqae 
dans  les  assertions  des  sanvages.  La  verUabU  quuHon  se  rMoit  an  iait 
de  saroir  si  cette  croyance  a  yraiment  exists  chez  eux,  et  non  si  elle  est 
raisonnable  on  absuide.    (BdaJtimu  da  JetuiUi,) 
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Among  the  Mexicans,  the  praises  sung  to  a  wife  dying 
in  gf  ving  birth  to  her  child  make  reference  to  the 
dawn:  — 

0  woman,  strong  and  toil-endaring  1  0  child,  —  beloved, 
beaatifiU,  tender  dove,  —  thou  hast  conquered!  Up  with 
theel  Break  from  sleep  1  Already  the  morning  shoots 
through  the  clouds  1  Hie  thee  to  the  house  of  thy  flEtther ; 
let  thy  sisters,  the  celestial  women,  carry  thee. 

By  others  the  place  of  the  departed  spirits  is  believed 
to  be  in  the  south,  and  this  also  was  called  the  sun's 
place. 

There  were  tribes  of  Indians  who  believed  the  merid- 
ian heavens  to  be  their  future  dwelling-placa  It  was 
the  same  Indians  who  called  the  Milky  Way  a  Pathway 
of  the  Dead ;  and  it  was  their  custom  to  light  fires  upon 
the  grave  of  their  dead,  which  were  kept  burning  for 
four  days,  during  which  time  spirits  of  the  deceased 
were  supposed  to  have  arrived  safely  in  the  Land  of 
Spirits,  —  a  practice  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Indians,  who  kept  watch  over  the  graves  of  their 
dead  three  days  after  decease,  to  keep  away  the  evil 
spirits. 

The  Winnebagoes  had  a  similar  fear  of  the  disturb- 
bance  of  the  evil  spirits ;  for  they  swept  the  grass  about 
the  grave  in  a  circle  from  six  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter, 
over  which  they  believed  the  evil  spirits  could  not 
pass. 

The  burial  of  their  dead  was  accompanied  with  a 
great  variety  of  superstitious  rites.  In  describing  the 
ceremony  of  burial,  Mr.  Johnston  said  he  noticed  one 
who  gave  utterance  to  his  sorrow  by  loud  and  broken 
wails,  while  he  drew  lines  upon  the  sand,  accompany- 
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ing  the  act  with  these  words,  addressed  to  a  group  of 
Indians  near  him  :  "  We  are  like  these  lines,  —  tci-day 
we  are  here,  and  can  be  seen ;  but  death  takes  one  away, 
then  another,  as  the  vrind  wipes  out  these  lines  in  the 
sand,  until  all  are  gone." 

Tlien,  stooping,  the  speaker  passed  his  hand  over  the 
lines :  "  They  are  all  gone,  even  now,"  said  he ;  "  like 
them  we  shall  vanish,  and  shall  be  seen  no  more." 

On  carrying  the  body  of  a  distinguished  chief  to  its 
place  of  interment  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  in  1825,  a 
requiem  was  chanted  by  a  band  of  one  hundred  warriors. 
The  chant  is  translated  in  the  following  words ;  of  its 
accuracy  Mr.  Tanner  makes  no  doubt :  — 

Grieve  not,  our  brother ;  the  path  thoa  art  walking 
Is  that  in  which  we  and  all  men  most  follow. 

The  same  intonations,  the  same  words,  were  continued 
until  the  body  was  deposited  in  the  grava 
The  burial  of  an  Omaha  chief  is  thus  described; — 

Upon  a  promontory,  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  River, 
upwards  of  four  hundred  feet  high,  is  an  Indian  mound.  In 
this  mound,  which  overlooks  a  large  area  of  country  and  is 
seen  several  miles  distant  along  the  river,  was  buried  the  cele- 
brated chieftain,  Blackbird,  in  the  following  manner. 

His  corpse  was  robed  in  the  richest  furs  that  he  possessed  ; 
his  head  was  decorated  with  the  feathers  of  the  war-eagle, 
and  in  liis  hand  was  Rxed  the  tomahawk  which  liod  soon 
brave  service  in  the  war-path;  after  which  the  chief  was 
placed  astride  his  war-steed,  which  was  alive,  and  loaded  with 
all  the  trappings  belonging  to  an  Indian  warrior.  A  mound 
then  was  raised  over  them,  on  the  summit  of  the  hilL  On 
top  of  the  mound  a  staff  was  erected,  from  which  hung  the 
scalps  the  chief  had  taken. 
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There  are  some  features  in  this  description  that  are 
similar  to  that  of  Saxo  Grammaticus,  as  given  in  a  work 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  This  relates  the  manner  of  burial 
of  the  two  Norse  chiefs,  Assuit  and  Asmund :  — 

These  warriors  were  buried  in  a  mound  that  was  formed 
after  the  ancient  custom,  in  what  was  called  the  Age  of  Hills ; 
that  is,  when  it  was  the  custon)  to  bury  persons  of  distin- 
guished merit  or  rank  on  some  conspicuous  spot  which  was 
crowned  with  a  mound.  And  with  them  were  placed  the 
war-horses  of  the  two  champions,  and  these  horses  were 
buried  alive. 

There  are  two  manittos  who  are  conspicuous  in  the 
Land  of  the  Departed ;  one  of  whom  is  called  Chibiabos, 
who,  like  the  Egyptian  god  Osiris,  and  the  Hindoo  judge 
of  the  dead,  Yama,  was  master  over  the  realms  of  the 
dead,  and  was  believed  to  take  charge  of  the  soul  on  its 
entrance  into  this  region.  It  was  thought  that  some- 
times he  would  not  allow  the  soul  a  resting-place  with 
him,  but  would  send  it  adrift  in  space ;  and  it  was  often 
a  question  eagerly  asked  by  the  relatives  of  the  deceased, 
if  Chibidbos  allowed  the  departed  soul  to  enter  and  dwell 
with  him  in  the  realms  of  the  dead. 

The  other  manitto  conspicuous  in  the  Land  of  the 
Departed  was  called  Pauguk,  who  was  represented  as  a 
hunter  of  men,  bearing  with  him  an  invisible  bow  and 
arrow. 

The  person  of  this  manitto  was  pictured  in  the  form 
of  a  man.  Among  other  superstitions  respecting  the 
dead,  there  is  a  belief  in  a  funereal  phantom  which  hov- 
ers over  damp  and  swampy  places,  and  is,  in  their  belief, 
the  unlaid  manes  of  some  departed  friend. 

In  the  poem,  '*  Yamoiden,  a  Tale  of  the  Wars  of  King 
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Philip/'  published  in  1820,^  the  following  leference  is 
made  to  this  phantom :  — 

Oh,  saw  ye  that  gleaming  unearthly  light. 

Where  it  winds  o'er  the  moor  from  our  sight  t 

'T  is  the  soul  of  a  warrior  who  sleeps  with  the  slain. 

This  soul  is  believed  to  await  a  sacrifice  to  be  made 
to  him,  such  as  placing  upon  his  grave  some  coveted 
article  of  personsd  property  retained  by  his  friends  at 
his  decease. 

This  reminds  us  of  a  belief  of  the  Hindoos,  who  hold 
that  departed  souls  are  dependent  on  the  good  offices  of 
those  who  survive  them.  Sacrifices  are  therefore  per- 
formed for  the  souls  of  the  deceased.  Water,  with  pre- 
scribed prayers,  is  their  daily  offering.  It  is  supposed 
that  these  abridge  the  term  of  their  punishment  for 
sins  committed  in  the  body;  if  neglected,  the  desolate 
spirit  may  be  left  to  hover  about  its  buried  form. 

It  appears  to  have  been  believed  that  it  was  possible 
to  enter  the  eternal  realms  in  search  of  souls.  This  be- 
lief is  not  common  to  all  races,  as  is  the  belief  in  future 
existenca  Its  most  illustrious  example  may  \m  that  of 
the  Greek  myth  of  Orpheus  seeking  Eurydice,  to  which 
the  following  legend  bears  some  resemblance;  or  that 
tale  to  which  the  quaint  Chaucer  refers,  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  friendship  between  Perithous  and  Theseus : 

That  when  one  was  dead,  sothly  to  telle. 

This  felaw  wente  and  sought  him  down  in  heUe. 

^  For  this  work  the  author  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Gyrus  Briggs,  for- 
merly a  resident  of  Rhode  Iskuid,  where  the  scene  of  the  poem  is 
laid. 
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8ATADI0,  AND  THE  MAGIO  CUP. 

Very  sad  was  the  heart  of  Sayadio,  for  his  sister  had  de- 
|)arted  to  the  Land  of  Souls,  to  the  Isle  of  the  Blessed.  With 
his  head  covered  a&d  bent  to  the  ground  in  the  deepest  dcgeo- 
tion,  he  spent  many  hours  in  mournful  reflection.  On  a 
certain  night,  when  thus  meditating  on  his  loss,  Sayadio  re- 
ceived intimation  from  his  manitto  that  it  was  permitted  him 
to  go  to  the  Laud  of  Souls,  and  once  more  greet  his  beloved 
sister.  He  made  preparations  with  haste  and  started  on  his 
journey,  resolving  to  bring  her  back  on  his  return.  His 
path  was  long  and  tedious,  and  he  had  nearly  given  up  his 
purpose  in  despair,  when  he  met  an  old  man,  who  gave  him 
a  magic  cup,  with  which  he  might  dip  up  the  spirit  of  his 
sister,  should  he  succeed  in  finding  her,  and  he  went  on  with 
a  buoyant  step ;  but  when  he  had  reached  the  Land  of  Souls 
he  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  spirits  all  fled  from  him. 
As  his  sister  was  among  them,  he  persisted  in  calling  her 
name  over  and  over  again,  although  there  was  no  response. 
At  this  time,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  isle,  the  inhab- 
itants began  to  gather  for  a  dance ;  and  Ta-ren-yarwa-go,^  the 
master  of  ceremonies,  seeing  the  perplexity  of  the  young  man, 
kindly  offered  to  aid  him  by  furnishing  him  with  a  mystical 
rattle  of  great  power.  Very  soon  the  deep-sounding  tawaie^tm, 
or  spirit-drum,  was  beaten  for  a  choral  dance,  Tarenyawago 
accompanying  with  the  music  of  the  Indian  flute.  The  effect 
was  instantaneous  :  the  spirits  commenced  a  strange  and  be- 
wildering dance,  in  circles  as  vast  as  the  spirit-land.  Sayadio 
saw  his  sister  among  the  dancers,  and,  making  a  sudden  sweep 
with  his  cup,  dipped  up  the  entranced  spirit,  securely  &sten- 

^  TA-ren-ya-wa-go» — Solder  of  the  Heavens ;  who,  according  to 
David  Ciirick,  the  Indian  historian,  visited  his  people  in  the  early  days 
of  their  existence,  and  "  talked  with  them  face  to  lace,"  bat  on  their 
beooming  corrupt,  his  visits  ceaaed. 
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ing  her  within ;  hut  this  was  in  opposition  to  the  efforts  of 
the  captivated  soul. 

Retracing  his  steps  Sayadio  soon  reached  his  lodge^  with  his 
precious  charge  in  perfect  safety.  His  own  and  his  sister^s 
friends  were  immediately  summoned,  and  the  hody  of  the 
maiden  hrought  from  its  hurial-place,  to  be  reanimated  with 
its  spirit  Everything  was  ready  for  the  ceremonies  of  the 
resurrection,  when  the  thoughtless  curiosity  of  one  of  the  fe- 
male friends  frustrated  all ;  she  peeped  into  the  magic  cup, 
and  out  flew  the  imprisoned  soul  1  Consternation  filled  all 
hearts.  The  brother  was  called.  Overwhelmed  with  grief,  he 
gazed  frantically  into  the  sky,  calling  upon  the  departed  spirit 
to  return;  but  there  was  no  response.  No  sign  of  her  he 
had  lost  was  seen  in  its  blue  vault  Sayadio  returned  to  his 
lodge  in  despair,  and,  mourning  in  silence  sought  no  more  to 
recall  his  dead. 


MAGICAL  WATEBa 

A  large  company  of  warriors  went  forth  on  the  war-path. 
They  travelled  over  many  lands.  They  suffered  from  hunger ; 
and  had  not  one  of  their  number  owned  a  magic  cup,  contain- 
ing water  in  such  abundance  that  it  was  inexhaustible,  they 
would  have  died  from  thirst.  But  the  more  they  drank,  the 
more  there  was  within  the  cup.  How  great  was  the  power  in 
the  water  shall  be  told. 

CKn-au-av  was  dead  and  all  people  mourned,  for  he  was  a 
man  of  great  influence.  Oin-au-av  was  a  god.  His  brother 
had  a  cup  of  such  mysterious  quality  that  the  waters  con- 
tained within  it  would  cure  the  sick  and  raise  the  dead. 
The  dead  Cln-au-av  lay  on  the  plain,  and  his  brother  came 
and  sprinkled  him  with  the  magic  water.  The  dead  man  im- 
mediately arose,  saying :  ''Why  do  you  disturb  mel  I  had  a 
a  vision  of  mountains,  brooks,  and  meadows,  —  of  cane  on 
which  honoydew  was  plenty.**     But  CIn-au-av  took  the  cup 
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and  drank  from  it     When  the  god  ceased  drinking,  there 
was  no  water  left. 

There  was  a  belief  prevalent  among  the  Indians  that 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  could  be  recalled  after  death  by 
the  aid  of  powerful  medicines,  or  charms. 

The  ceremony  of  dancing,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
in  reading  the  legend  of  Sayadio,  was  often  used  in 
sacred  ceremonials  of  rejoicing  among  the  Indians  as 
well  as  among  other  peoples.  This  dance,  in  circles  vast 
as  the  Spirit  Land,  reminds  us  of  the  description  in 
**  Paradise  Lost "  of  a  dance  in  Heaven  :  — 

That  day,  as  other  solemn  days,  they  spent 

In  song  and  dance  about  the  saoied  hill. 

Mystical  dance,  which  yonder  starry  sphere 

Of  planets  and  of  fixed  in  all  her  wheels  ^ 

Resembles  nearest,  mazes  intricate. 

Eccentric,  intenrolved,  yet  regular 

Then  most,  when  most  irregular  they  seem  ; 

And  in  their  motions  harmony  divine 

So  smoothes  her  charming  tones,  that  Ood's  own  ear 

listens  delighted. 


ADVENTURES  OP  A  WARRIOR'S  80UU 

According  to  Orecian  legend,  the  soul  has  power  to 
leave  the  body  for  a  length  of  time  and  resnme  it»  as 
one  dons. a  garment  Among  the  Indian  myths  the 
legend  herewith  given  is  remarkable  as  an  illustration 
of  this  belief,  while  it  reveals  a  watchfulness  over  the 
phenomena  of  the  mind,  and  its  deathless  activity  and 
independence  of  the  body,  gratifying  to  the  student  of 
the  thinking  powers  of  savagea 

1  Of  planets  and  fixed  stors  in  all  thdr  wheels  (T). 
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In  a  great  battle  fought  between  two  tribes  of  Indiansi 
a  warrior  of  eminence  was  wounded,  and  his  companions 
thought  he  was  dead.  They  placed  his  body  in  a  sitting 
posture  on  the  field  of  battlci  his  back  being  supported  by  a 
tree,  and  his  face  turned  towards  the  enemy's  country.  They 
placed  on  him  his  head-dress  of  feathers,  and  leaned  his  bow 
against  his  shoulders;  they  then  left  him,  and  returned  to 
their  homes. 

The  warrior,  however,  heard  and  saw  all  they  did.  Al- 
though lus  body  was  deprived  of  muscular  motion,  his  soul 
was  living  within  it.  He  heard  them  lament  his  death,  and 
felt  their  touch  as  they  set  him  upright  against  the  trea 
"  They  will  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  leave  me  here,"  he  thought 
to  himself.  "  I  am  certainly  not  dead.  I  have  the  use  of 
my  senses."  And  his  anguish  was  extreme^  when  he  saw 
them,  one  after  another,  depart,  until  he  was  left  alone 
among  the  dead.  He  could  not*r  move  a  limb  nor  a  muscle, 
and  felt  as  if  he  were  buried  in  his  own  body.  Horrid  ago- 
nies came  over  him.  He  exerted  himself,  but  found  that  he 
hod  no  power  over  his  muscles.  At  last  he  appeared  to  leap  out 
of  himself.  He  first  stood  up,  and  then  followed  his  friends. 
He  soon  overtook  them ;  but,  when  he  arrived  at  their  camp, 
no  one  noticed  him.  He  spoke  to  them,  but  no  one  answered. 
Ho  seemed  to  be  invisible  to  them,  and  his  voice  appeared  to 
have  no  sound.  Unconscious,  however,  of  his  body's  being 
left  behind,  he  thought  their  conduct  most  strange.  He  de- 
termined to  follow  them,  and  exactly  imitated  all  they  did, 
—  walking  when  they  walked,  running  when  they  ran,  sleep- 
ing when  they  slept ;  but  the  most  unbroken  silence  was 
maintained  as  to  his  presence.  When  evening  came,  he 
addressed  the  party.  **  Is  it  possible,**  said  he,  ''  that  you  do  . 
not  see  me,  nor  understand  mef  Will  you  permit  me  to 
starve  when  you  have  plenty  t  Is  there  no  one  who  recol- 
lects mef  And  with  similar  sentiments  he  continued  to 
talk  to  them,  and  to  upbraid  them  at  every  stage  of  their 
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homeward  journey ;  but  his  words  seemed  to  pass  like  the 
sounds  of  the  wind.  At  length  they  reached  the  village ;  and 
the  women  and  children  and  old  men  came  out,  according  to 
custom,  to  welcome  the  returning  war  party.  They  set  up  the 
shout  of  praise :  '*  Kunum^jing  I  Kumarujjing  /  Kumancffing  / 
They  have  met,  fought,  and  conquered  I  '*  was  heard  at  every 
side.     Group  after  group  repeated  the  cry,  — 

"  Kmnan^jing  I  Kaman^ing  I  Kaman^jing  I 
They  have  met,  fought,  and  conquered  I " 

His  absence  was  soon  noticed ;  but  this  did  not  mar  the 
general. joy.  The  sight  of  scalps  made  every  tongue  vocaL 
A  thousand  inquiries  were  made,  and  he  heard  his  own  fate 
described,  —  how  he  fought  bravely,  was  killed,  and  left 
among  the  dead.  "It  is  not  true,"  replied  the  indignant 
chief,  "  that  I  was  killed  and  left  among  the  dead  upon  the 
field  of  battle.  I  am  hero.  I  live,  I  move.  See  mo  1 "  No 
one  answered.  He  then  walked  to  his  lodge.  Ho  saw  his 
wife  tearing  her  hair,  and  lamenting  his  &te.  He  asked  her 
to  bind  up  his  wounds.  She  made  no  reply.  He  placed  his 
mouth  close  to  her  ear,  and  called  for  food.  She  did  not 
notice  it.  He  drew  back  his  arm  and  struck  her  a  blow. 
She  felt  nothing.  Thus  foiled,  he  determined  to  go  back. 
He  followed  the  track  of  the  warriors.  It  was  four  daye^ 
journey. 

During  three  days  he  met  with  nothing  extraordinary; 
but  on  the  fourth,  towards  evening,  as  he  drew  near  the 
skirts  of  the  battlefield,  he  saw  a  fire  in  the  path.  He 
stepped  on  one  side,  but  the  fire  also  moved  its  position. 
He  crossed  to  the  other  side  :  the  fire  was  still  before  him. 
Whichever  way  he  took,  the  fire  appeared,  and  barred  his 
approach. 

At  this  moment  he  espied  the  enemy  of  his  fortunes  in  the 
Moccasin,  or  flat-headed  snake.  "  My  son,"  said  the  reptile, 
"  you  have  heretofore  been  considered  a  brave  man ;  but  be- 
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ware  of  this  fire.  It  ia  a  strong  spirit.  You  must  appease 
it  by  the  sacred  gift"  The  warrior  put  his  hand  to  his 
side  ;  but  he  had  left  his  sack  behind  him.  **  Demon  1 "  he 
exclaimed,  addressing  the  flame,  "  why  do  you  bar  my  ap- 
proach 1  Enow  that  I  am  a  spirit.  I  have  never  been 
defeated  by  my  enemies ;  and  I  will  not  be  defeated  by  you." 
So  saying,  he  made  a  sudden  effort,  and  leaped  through  the 
flames.  In  this  effort  he  awoke  from  his  trance.  He  had 
been  eight  days  on  the  battlefield.  lie  found  himself  sitting 
on  the  ground,  with  his  back  supported  by  a  tree,  and  his  bow 
leaning  against  his  shoulder,  as  his  friends  had  left  him.  He 
looked  up  and  beheld  a  large  ghee  niew,  or  war-eagle,  sitting 
in  the  tree,  which  he  immediately  recognized  as  his  guardian 
manitto  and  totem.  This  bird  had  watched  his  body,  and  pre- 
vented other  birds  of  prey  from  devouring  it.  He  arose  and 
stood  a  few  moments,  but  found  himself  weak  and  emacia- 
ted. By  the  use  of  simples,  and  such  forest  arts  as  he  was  versed 
in,  he  succeeded  in  returning,  home.  When  he  came  near,  he 
uttered  the  io-^a-kwanf  or  war-cry,  which  threw  the  village 
into  an  uproar ;  but  yrhUe  they  were  debating  the  meaning  of 
the  unexpected  sound,  the  wounded  chief  was  ushered  into 
their  midst  He  related  his  adventures  as  before  given,  and 
concluded  his  narrative  by  telling  them  that  it  is  pleasing  to 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  to  have  a  fire  lit  upon  the  graves  at 
night,  after  their  buriaL  He  gave  as  a  reason  that  it  is  four 
days'  travel  to  the  place  appointed  as  the  residence  of  the 
soul,  and  it  requires  a  light  every  night  at  the  place  of  its 
encampment  If  the  friends  of  the  deceased  neglect  this 
rite,  the  spirit  is  compelled  to  build  a  fire  for  itseH 

The  Indians  believed  in  angel  visitants,  according  to 
the  following  legend :  — 
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THE  MYSTERIOUS  yiSITOR& 

It  was  evening.  A  banter's  wife  sat  alone  in  her  lodge, 
waiting  for  the  return  of  her  husband.  Hearing  the  sound 
of  approaching  footsteps,  she  hastily  went  to  the  door^  from 
which  she  beheld  two  females  approaching  in  the  darkness, 
whom  she  kindly  bade  enter  her  lodge,  at  the  same  time  in- 
viting them  to  remain  through  the  night  As  they  entered, 
the  wife  observed  that  they  were  strangers  in  the  land,  and 
that  they  were  very  shy,  keeping  their  faces  partially  covered 
with  the  garments  that  they  had  carefully  drawn  about  them 
to  shade  themselves  from  observation ;  but  in  the  fitful  b'ght 
of  the  fire,  the  portion  of  their  faces  that  could  be  seen  looked 
wan  and  emaciated,  and  their  eyes  seemed  very  much  sunken. 
''Merciful  spirit!"  cried  a  voice  from  the  opposite  part  of 
the  lodge,  "  There  are  two  corpses,  clothed  with  garments  I  ** 
The  hunter's  wife  turned  around,  but  seeing  no  one  she  con- 
cluded the  sounds  were  but  a  sigh  of  wind.  She  trembled, 
however,  and  felt  ready  to  sink  to  the  earth.  Her  husband 
now  returned,  and  his  presence  dispelled  her  fears.  He  had 
been  successful  in  hunting,  and  threw  upon  the  ground  a 
large,  fat  deer.  "  Behold,  what  a  fine  fat  animal !"  cried  the 
mysterious  females ;  and  they  immediately  ran  and  pulled  off 
pieces  of  the  whitest  fat,  which  they  ate  greedily.  The 
hunter  and  his  wife  looked  on  with  astonishment,  but  re- 
mained silent  They  thought  their  guests  might  have  been 
famished.  Next  day,  however,  the  same  unusual  conduct 
was  repeated.  The  strongs  females  tore  off  the  fat  from  the 
hunter^s  game,  and  devoured  it  with  eagerness.  The  third 
day  the  hunter  thought  he  would  anticipate  their  wants  by 
tying  up  a  portion  of  the  fattest  pieces  for  them,  which  he 
placed  on  the  top  of  his  load.  They  accepted  it,  but  still  ap- 
peared dissatisfied,  and  went  to  the  wife's  portion  and  tore  off 
more.  The  hunter  and  his  wife  were  surprised  at  such  rude 
and  unaccountable  conduct,  but  they  made  no  remarks,  for 

18 
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they  respected  their  yisitors,  and  had  observed  that  they  had 
been  attended  with  unusual  good  luck  during  their  visit; 
besides,  the  strangers  were  very  modest  in  their  behavior  in 
all  other  respects,  always  seating  themselves  quietly  in  the 
back  part  of  the  lodge,  and  never  speaking  through  the  day. 
At  night  they  would  occupy  themselves  in  procuring  wood 
for  the  lodge,  and  they  were  never  known  to  stay  out  until 
daylight.     They  were  never  heard  to  laugh  or  jest 

The  winter  had  nearly  passed  away  without  anything 
uncommon  happening,  when  one  evening  the  hunter  was 
delayed  until  a  late  hour ;  and  the  moment  he  entered  with 
his  day's  hunt^  and  threw  it  at  the  feet  of  Ids  wife,  the  two 
females  began  to  tear  the  fat  off  in  such  an  unceremonious 
manner  that  the  wife's  anger  was  excited.  She  endeavored 
to  restrain  herself^  however,  but  she  was  unable  to  conceal 
her  feelings  entirely;  her  looks  betrayed  her  displeasure. 
The  guests  observed  her,  and  at  once  became  reserved  and 
appeared  uneasy.  The  good  hunter  perceived  this,  and  in- 
quired of  his  wife  the  cause.  She  assured  him  that  she 
had  spoken  no  harsh  word  to  them.  In  the  night  he  was 
disturbed  by  the  sound  of  weeping,  and  soon  discovered 
that  his  guests  were  in  great  griefl  He  arose  on  his  couch, 
and  addressed  them  as  follows :  "  Tell  me,"  said  he  "  what 
it  is  that  gives  you  pain  of  mind  and  causes  you  to  utter  these 
sighs  1  Has  my  wife  given  you  offence,  or  trespassed  on  the 
rights  of  hospitality  1" 

"  We  have  been  treated,"  they  answered,  "  by  you  with 
kindness  and  affection.  It  is  not  for  any  slight  we  have 
received  that  we  weep.  Our  mission  is  not  to  you  alone. 
We  come  from  the  Land  of  the  Departed  Spirits  to  test 
mankind,  and  try  the  sincerity  of  the  living.  Often  we  have 
heard  the  bereaved  say  that  if  the  dead  could  be  restored, 
they  would  devote  their  lives  to  make  them  happy.  We 
were  moved  by  the  sounds  of  bitter  lamentations,  which 
have  reached  the  ears  of  the  departed,  to  come  upon  earth 
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and  make  a  proof  of  the  ainceritj  of  those  who  motuiL 
Three  moons  were  allotted  us  by  the  Master  of  Life  to 
make  the  trial  More  than  half  the  time  had  been  success- 
full  j  passed  when  the  angry  feelings  of  your  wife  indicated 
the  irksomeness  you  felt  at  our  presence,  and  has  made  us 
resolve  on  our  departure." 

The  two  guests  then  continued  to  talk  to  the  hunter  and 
his  wife,  and,  giving  them  instructions  as  to  their  future  life, 
pronounced  a  blessing  upon  them.  "  There  is  one  thing  which 
we  wish  to  explain,"  said  they ;  ''  it  is  our  conduct  in  pos- 
sessing ourselves  of  that  delicacy  that  properly  belonged  to 
your  wife,  and  which  was  the  choicest  part  of  the  hunt.  This 
was  done  as  a  test.  Pardon  us.  Wo  were  the  agents  of  the 
Master  of  life.     Peace  to  your  dwelling ! " 

As  the  sound  of  their  voices  ceased,  darkness  fell  over 
the  place ;  and  the  hunter  and  his  wife,  unable  to  see  their 
guests,  heard  them  leave  the  lodge,  and  soon  their  departing 
footsteps  were  lost  in  the  distance. 

FEAST  OF  THE  DEAD. 

The  Feast  of  the  Dead  is  a  ceremonial  about  which 
centred  the  most  profound  interest,  preparations  for 
which  were  made  with  the  utmost  care.^  Articles  of 
clothing  weire  saved  against  this  time  during  many  years ; 
for  it  was  at  the  interval  of  twelve  years  (or  ten,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities)  that  the  feast  occurred.  At  this 
time  all  the  deceased  bodies  of  the  tribe  were  exhumed, 
or  taken  from  skins  stretched  upon  high  poles  whereon 
they  had  been  laid,  swathed,  and  protected  from  vultures 
of  the  air.  These  were  borne  upon  the  shoulders  of 
surviving  relatives,  and  placed  within  a  fosse  dug  for 

1  Fide  Perrot,  iii.  p.  87  —  "  Mani^  dont  lea  sanyagies  font  U  feste 
de  leun  morts.*' 
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the  purpose.  The  procession  inarched  singly,  as  was 
the  custom  on  the  war-path.  All  acted  simultaneously 
and  in  silence.  At  a  given  signal  each  deposited  his 
burden,  and  together  their  offerings  were  given;  then 
all  raised  their  voices  in  loud  lamentations  and  harass- 
ing cries,  followed  by  profound  silence.  Yet  again  the 
lament  was  reBumed,  to  be  followed  by  a  similar  silence, 
and  this  was  at  length  broken  by  the  multitude  in  a 
melancholy  chant 

To  the  priests,  who  were  witnesses  of  one  of  these 
ceremonies,  the  sound  was  full  of  terror.  Horrified,  they 
began  a  chant  of  the  De  Profundis,  hopeful  that  those 
among  the  deceased  who  had  accepted  a  "True  Faith  " 
might  be  saved  from  *'  the  diabolical  influences  of  these 
devices  of  the  devil,"  as  they  said.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  origin  of  this  rite  was  not  sought  by  the  au- 
thors of  its  description,  as  it  is  asserted  that  it  bore 
an  important  part  in  the  Indian's  religious  ceremonies. 

An  inference  may  be  made  from  **  Belations  des  Jesu- 
ites "  that  it  was  connected  with  a  belief  in  the  stated 
departure  of  the  souls  of  the  dead  from  the  land  of  the 
living.  This  appears  to  hint  at  a  belief  corresponding  to 
the  Hindoo's,  and  the  twelve  years  might  have  been  the 
prescribed  time  for  the  souls  to  pass  the  cycle  of  their 
migrations.  This  fixture  of  certain  length  of  time  would 
appear  to  be  similar  to  the  Chinese  belief  that  death 
was  fixed  by  numerical  onler.  It  was  declared,  in  the 
Great  Plan  of  the  Shu-King,  that  there  is  a  natural 
and  moral  order  of  the  world,  which  it  constructs  upon 
numerical  formulaa 

To  enable  the  soul  of  the  dead  to  have  immediate  de- 
parture, some  Indians  were  observed  to  strike  the  tent 
wherein  rested  the  body,  at  the  same  time  filling  the 
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air  with  cries  and  loud  clamor.  As  the  breath  departed, 
they  who  were  watching  drew  breath  together  and  made 
their  voices  ascend, — so  seeking  to  hasten  the  departure 
of  the  tarrying  souls,  whose  contact,  they  believed, 
would  produce  death  among  the  children. 

An  ordinary  doorway  was  not  used  to  bear  out  the 
body,  the  cause  of  which  was  inquired  by  Lallemant 
'*  It  is  the  door  of  the  living,  not  of  the  dead,"  was  an- 
swered. '*  Yes,"  said  the  missionary,  "  but  when  you 
slay  a  castor,  its  body  is  brought  through  the  doorway 
of  the  living."  "  That  is  a  beast,"  replied  the  Indian. 
**  Ah  I  then  your  door  is  that  of  the  beast  ? "  sneer- 
ingly  rejoined  Lallemant  ''  Yes,  assuredly,  that  is  true," 
was  gravely  assented. 

It  was  in  a  sitting  posture  that  certain  tribes  buried 
their  dead, — the  same  as  that  of  the  mummies  of  the 
East,  —  and  this  posture  gave  the  figure  the  appearance 
of  a  mammoth  chrysalid,  when  closely  wrapped.  It 
may  have  been  significant  of  the  metamorphosis,  as  the 
shape  indicates. 

The  funeral  vases  of  the  Indians  were  made  of  unpol- 
ished pottery  of  a  dark  color,  composed  of  sheUs  and 
clay,  mixed  and  baked.  This  vase  is  without  a  foot ; 
and  the  lip  is  slightly  turned,  and  externally  ornamented 
by  impressions  made  on  the  vase  when  wet.  In  these 
vases  were  deposited  the  food-offerings  for  the  departed. 
A  vase  of  this  description  was  excavated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Kennebec  in  Maine,  together  with  a  large  quantity 
of  wampum.  Near  these  was  exhumed  the  skeleton  of 
a  large-framed  man.  As  the  art  of  making  pottery  was 
not  made  use  of  by  the  Kennebec  tribes,  we  infer  the 
body  to  have  been  that  of  a  Southern  Indian.^ 

^  Both  vase  and  wampum  are  in  the  anthor's  poeaession. 
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Like  the  Ghinesey  the  Indians  held  their  ancestral  dead 
in  great  reverence.  At  their  common  repasts  some  por- 
tions of  the  food  were  offered  in  sacrifice,  —  thrown  into 
the  fire  or  upon  the  eartL  It  occurred,  not  many  years 
since,  that  a  party  of  curiosity-hunters,  seeking  to  get 
enlightenment  concerning  the  contents  of  an  opened 
mound,  selected  an  Indian  to  accompany  them  to  its 
precincts.  On  nearing  the  spot,  the  savage  turned  on 
the  party  in  a  frenzy  of  distress  and  enraged  agony. 
It  was  only  by  drugging  him  with  liquor  that  he 
was  made  more,  tractable,  —  a  suitable  resort  for  such 
desecrators. 

But  reverence  for  the  departed  did  not  extend,  among 
some  tribes,  to  their  enemies.  We  find  this  narration 
in  Sir  Alexander  McKenzie's  Journal :  — 

Before  us  appeared  a  stupendous  mountain  (in  the  extreme 
northwest),  whose  snow-clad  summit  was  lost  in  the  clouds ; 
between  it  and  our  immediate  course  flowed  the  river  to 
which  we  were  going.  The  Indians  informed  me  that  it  was 
no  great  distance.  We  set  forward,  and  came  to  a  large 
pond,  on  whose  bank  we  found  a  tombi^  but  lately  made, 
with  a  pole,  as  usual,  erected  beside  it,  on  which  two  figures 
of  birds  were  painted ;  and  by  them  the  guides  distinguished 
the  tribe  to  which  the  deceased  belonged.  One  of  them, 
very  unceremoniously,  opened  the  bark  and  showed  us  the 
bones  which  it  contained ;  while  the  other  threw  down  the 
pole,  and  having  possessed  himself  of  the  feathers  that  were 
tied  to  it,  fixed  them  on  his  own  head.  I  therefore  conject- 
ured that  these  funereal  memorials  belonged  to  an  individual 
of  a  tribe  at  enmity  with  them. 

According  to  one  account  given  by  this  author  it 
appeared  that  this  tribe  of  Indians  buried  their  dead ; 
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bat  BubsequenUy,  when  another  of  the  family  died,  the 
remains  of  the  person  who  was  last  interred  were  taken 
from  the  grave  and  burned ;  so  that  the  members  of  the 
family  are  thus  successively  buried,  and  burned  to  make 
room  for  each  other,  and  one  tomb  proves  sufficient  for 
a  family  through  succeeding  generations.  The  larger 
bones,  however,  were  not  buried,  and  these  were  those 
seen  suspended  in  rolls  of  bark  upon  the  poll  desecrated 
by  the  Indian  guides.  Qreat  care  was  bestowed  upon 
the  grava  A  mother  is  seen  by  the  travellers  engaged 
in  clearing  a  circular  spot  of  about  five  feet  in  diameter, 
beneath  which  lay  her  dead,  of  the  weeds  and  grass 
upon  it,  these  not  being  allowed  to  remain.  It  is  related 
that  an  opening  is  left  at  the  foot  of  the  grave  for  the 
exit  of  the  dead. 


BETBIBUTIVE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  DIVINE  RULER'S 

DECISION. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  CYn-au-av  brotherB  met  to  consult 
about  the  destiny  of  the  U-in-ka-rets.^  At  this  meeting  the 
younger  brother  said:  ''Brother,  how  shall  these  people 
obtain  their  food  t  Let  us  devise  some  good  plan  for  them. 
I  was  thinking  about  it  all  night,  but  could  not  see  what 
would  be  best,  and  when  the  dawn  came  into  the  sky,  I  went 
to  a  mountain  and  sat  on  its  summit  and  thought  a  long 
time ;  and  now  I  can  tell  you  a  good  plan  by  which  they  can 
live.  Listen  to  your  younger  brother.  I  look  at  these  pine- 
trees,  —  their  nuts  are  sweet ;  and  there  is  the  tti,  very  rich  ; 
and  there  is  the  cactus  full  of  juice.  On  the  plain  you  see 
the  sunflower,  bearing  many  seeds ;  they  will  be  good  for  the 
nation.    Let  them  have  all  these  things  for  their  food,  and 

^  Indi*n  name  for  hia  own  race. 
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when  tbey  have  gathered  a  store,  they  shall  put  them  in  the 
ground,  or  hide  them  in  the  rocks ;  and  when  thej  return 
they  shall  find  abundance,  and  having  taken  of  them  as  they 
need,  shall  go  on.  And  yet  when  they  return  a  second  time 
there  shall  still  be  plenty ; ,  and  though  they  return  many 
times,  as  long  as  they  live  the  store  shall  never  fiEdl ;  and  thus 
will  be  supplied  with  abundance  of  food  without  toiL" 

"  Not  so,"  said  the  elder  brother,  **  for  then  will  the  people 
become  idle  and  worthless,  and,  having  no  labor  to  perform, 
engage  in  quarrels. '  Fighting  will  ensue,  and  they  will  destroy 
each  other,  and  the  people  will  be  lost  to  the  earth ;  they 
must  work  for  all  they  receive.**  Then  the  younger  brother 
answered  not,  but  went  away  sorrovring.  The  next  day  he 
met  the  elder  brother  and  accosted  him  thus :  ''  Brother, 
your  words  were  wise;  let  the  U-in-ka-rets  work  for  their 
food.  But  how  shall  they  be  furnished  with  honeydewl 
I  have  thought  all  night  about  this;  and  when  the  dawn 
came  into  the  sky,  I  sat  upon  the  summit  of  a  mountain  and 
did  think ;  and  now  I  will  tell  you  how  to  give  them  honey- 
dew.  Let  it  fall  like  a  groat  snow  upon  the  rocks,  and  the 
women  shall  go  early  in  the  morning  and  gather  all  they 
desire,  and  they  shf^l  be  glad." 

"  No,"  replied  the  elder  brother,  **  it  will  not  be  good,  my 
little  brother,  for  them  to  have  much,  and  find  it  without 
toil ;  for  they  will  deem  it  of  no  more  value  than  dung,  and 
what  we  give  them  for  their  pleasure  will  only  be  wasted. 
In  the  night  it  shall  fall  in  small  drops  on  the  reeds,  which 
they  shall  gather  and  beat  with  clubs ;  and  then  it  will  taste 
very  sweet,  and,  having  but  little,  they  will  priase  it  more." 

And  the  younger  brother  went  away  sorrowing,  but  re- 
turned the  next  day  and  said :  ''  My  brother,  your  words 
were  wise ;  let  the  women  gather  the  honeydew  with  much 
toil,  by  beating  the  reeds  with  clubs.  Brother,  when  a  man 
or  a  woman  or  a  boy  or  a  girl  or  a  little  one  dies,  where 
shall  he  go  f    I  have  thought  all  night  about  this ;  and  when 
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the  dawn  came  into  the  sky  I  sat  upon  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain and  did  think.  Let  me  tell  you  what  to  do :  when  a 
man  dies,  send  him  bock  where  the  morning  returns,  and 
then  will  all  his  friends  rejoice." 

''  Kot  so,"  said  the  elder  brother,  ''  the  dead  shall  return 
no  more."  The  little  brother  answered  him  not,  but  bending 
his  head  in  sorrow  went  away.  One  day  the  younger  Clnau-&y 
was  walking  in  the  forest,  where  he  saw  his  brother^s  son  at 
play.  Taking  an  arrow  from  his  quiver  he  slew  the  boy, 
and  when  he  returned  he  did  not  mention  what  he  had  done. 
The  father  supposed  the  boy  was  lost,  and  wandered  around 
in  the  woods  for  many  days  and  at  last  found  the  dead  child, 
and  mourned  his  loss  for  a  long  time.  One  day  the  younger 
Cin-au-av  said  to  the  elder:  ''You  made  the  law  that  the 
dead  should  never  return ;  I  am  glad  you  were  the  first  to 
suffer."  Then  the  elder  knew  that  the  younger  had  killed 
his  child,  and  he  was  very  angry  and  sought  to  destroy  him ; 
and  as  his  wrath  incroosod,  the  earth  rocked,  subterraneous 
groanings  were  heard,  darkness  oame  on,  fierce  storms  raged, 
lightning  flashed,  thunder  reverberated  through  the  heavens, 
and  the  younger  brother  fled  in  great  terror  to  his  fetther 
T&-vwbt2.* 

1  "  Beport  of  Bureau  of  Ethnology,"  PowelL 


This  device  lepieeeiita  the  god  of  Uie  ran  In  his  reUtkmt  to  human  Ufk  The  doeed 
croet,  eignifying  death,  is  placed  In  the  locality  of  the  heart  in  the  human  body. 
The  god  takea  the  life,  or  malcea  the  heart  cease  to  pulsate,  to  chtt  «p;  and  he 
draws  its  living  warmth  to  himaeU;  which  act  is  denoted  by  the  line  from  the 
fun  to  the  centre  of  the  etois. 


CHAPTER  XL 


BepreMntatton  of  UnkaUhA. 
8T0BIES  OF  TRANSMIGRATION   AND   TRANSFORMATION. 

Stories  of  the  transmigration,  as  also  of  the  trans- 
formation, of  the  human  bouI,  mark  the  mythology  of 
the  Indian ;  for  it  is  a  sort  of  Gobelin  tapestry,  the  woof 
of  which  is  inwoven  with  flitting  figures  of  transforming 
soula  An  ambitious  boy  ascends  the  skies,  and  takes 
the  glowing  shape  of  a  star ;  three  brothers  form  in  the 
shining  plain  ct  group  of  heavenly  bodies;  a  mouse 
also  finds  celestial  elevation  by  creeping  up  a  rainbow, 
and  at  the  same  time  gnaws  the  bright  threads  for  an 
opening  through  which  a  captive  of  the  skies  may  slip 
to  earth. 

Indian  legend  relates  that  there  resides  in  the  depths 
of  the  sea  one  who  presides  over  these  fluctuations  of 
the  human  soul.  This  animal  was  called  Unkatahe,  in 
one  dialect.  It  was  believed  he  had  power  over  human 
diseases.  There  is  related  the  following  myth  concern- 
ing him:  — 
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Unkatahe  entered  the  Tillage  of  my  tribe,  took  me  in  the 
spirit  before  I  wot  borrif  and  carried  me  down  into  the  great 
deep.  As  we  passed  by  his  associates  in  the  water,  they 
each  gave  me  good  advice ;  and  when  I  came  to  the  last  of 
the  circle  of  gods  he  gave  me  a  drum,  and  informed  me  that 
when  I  struck  it  and  used  the  language  of  the  gods,  every*' 
thing  would  come  to  pass  as  I  wished. 

Unkatahe  is  the  object  of  many  incantations.  In  his 
feet  we  see  the  crescents.  On  his  head,  which  is  the 
emblematic  circle,  are  the  horns  denoting  the  moon,  from 
which  rises  the  spiral  fira  The  black  front-line  denotes 
death.  In  this  combination  we  see  the  Indian's  idea  of 
the  influence  of  the  moon  over  death,  and  the  relation 
of  water  to  life,  as  this  mystic  animal  is  always  por- 
trayed as  a  dweller  in  the  water. 

There  is  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  Indian  belief :  the 
migmtion  of  the  soul  is  regulated  by  an  occurrence  in 
human  life.  The  mystic  dream  of  the  religious  fast 
establishes  what  form  the  soul  shall  enter:  for  the 
animal  or  planet  seen  then,  virhich  is  adopted  as  a  totem 
in  natural  life,  is  that  into  virhich  the  soul  passes  after 
death. 

It  seems  also  that  it  was  believed  that  the  soul  might 
resume  the  human  form  more  than  once ;  &s  it  has  been 
stated  that  a  certain  Indian  believed  he  had  lived 
through  two  generations.  He  had  died  twice ;  and  to 
live  out  the  present  race  he  was  bom  a  third  time,  after 
virhich  he  was  to  die,  and  never  more  to  come  to  this 
country.* 

Of  the  Chippewas  it  was  related  that  they  had  an 
idea  of  the  transmigration  of  the  soul;  so  that,  if  a 
child  is  bom  virith  teeth,  they  instantly  imagine,  from  its 

1  Bektions  des  Jesaites,  1689,  p.  46. 
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premature  appearance,  that  it  bears  a  resemblance  to 
some  person  who  had  lived  to  an  advanced  period, 
and  that  he  had  assumed  a  renovated  life  with'  these 
extiuordinary  tokens  of  maturity.^ 

Change  of  form  was  not  alone  the  privilege  of  man, 
but  it  was  an  especial  prerogative  of  the  gods.  The 
metempsychosis  of  Manabozho  is  the  theme  of  ever 
varying  story.  He  is  represented  as  flitting  from  one 
body  into  another,  asisuming  the  shape  of  man  or  beast, 
as  suited  his  pleasure,  as  was  the  case  with  Vishnu. 

The  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  the  soul  is  found 
in  the  most  ancient  books  of  the  Hindoo ;  from  which, 
it  has  been  surmised,  Pythagoras  boiTowed  many  of  his 
tenets.  According  to  these  books,  the  highest  Brahmin 
may  gradually  sink  himself,  by  sin  and  neglect  of  duty, 
lower  and  lower,  until  he  is  condemned  to  reappear  in 
the  world,  after  various  transmigrations,  as  a  pariah  or 
a  reptila  The  Chinese  have  also  a  belief  in  the  trans- 
migration of  the  soul,  its  pre-existence,  and  a  trans- 
mission of  the  soul  of  an  ancestor  through  one  generation 
to  another ;  which  last  belief  is  shown  by  the  history 
of  their  Lamas,  and  is  not  dissimilar  to  a  tradition 
among  the  Jews,  —  which  was  that  the  soul  of  Adam 
was  transmitted  to  Abraham,  and  from  him  it  passed 
to  Eling  David,  and  would  again  animate  the  Messiah, 
whom  they  yet  expect 

The  Egyptians,  who  also  taught  the  transmigration  of 
the  soul,  stated  that  the  most  impure  souls  were  those 
which  were  obliged  to  return  to  the  earth  in  the  form  of 
swine.  It  was  only  by  a  slow  process  of  transmigration 
from  one  animal  to  another  that  these  souls  ever  were 
able  to  resume  the  dignity  of  human  beings ;  except 

^  Sir  Aloxuider  M^Kwiri^ 
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when  one  happened  to  be  used  in  an  annual  sacrifice  to 
Osiris,  and  thereby  expiated  his  sin. 

Among  other  superstitions  in  regard  to  the  trans- 
migration of  the  soul,  it  is  related  that  Pythagoras  inter- 
dicted the  use  of  beans  for  food,  as  they  contained  the 
souls  of  the  dead.  It  would  seem  probable  that  the 
philosopher  was  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  in  Egypt^ 
where  the  use  of  the  bean  for  food  was  not  allowed,  the 
fragrant  blossom  of  the  golden  bean  was  sacred  to 
Osiris,  who  was  called  the  Lord  of  the  Dead.  The  bean 
was  used  by  the  Indian  Jossakeed  in  the  rattle  by 
which  he  frightened  away  the  evil  spirits  which  entered 
the  body  of  the  sick.  At  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  in 
Mexico,  the  three  children  appointed  for  the  purpose  ate 
toasted  maize,  mixed  with  boiled  beana 

It  is  stated  of  the  Mexicans  that  they  constructed 
idols  of  seeds,  and  then  ate  them,  believing  the  god  thus 
became  incarnated.  An  afflux  of  spiritual  life  was  be- 
lieved to  be  bestowed  through  the  germinating  power  of 
the  seed.  It  is  a  myth  among  the  Ute  Indians,  that  the 
weeping  of  their  god,  Tavwotz,  caused  seeds  to  flow  anew 
upon  the  earth  with  the  fall  of  his  tears,  —  a  divinely 
baptized  gift.  A  picture  of  the  sun 
among  the  Indians  of  Nicaragua  resem- 
bles a  bean,  —  rite,  myth,  and  symbol 
all  having  reference  to  the  mystery  of  the  essence  of 
life,  and  its  reproduction  and  incarnatioa 

We  find  this  account  relating  to  the  use  of  seeds  in 
the  sacred  rites  in  Mexico :  — 

In  the  festival  of  Huitzlipochtli,  the  sacred  virgins,  with 
grains  of  roasted  maize,  and  other  seeds,  mixed  together  with 
honey  or  the  blood  of  children,  made  an  idol  of  the  god, 
which  they  clothed  in  rich  garments  and  seated  on  a  litter. 
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On  the  morning  of  this  festival  they  carried  this  idol  in  pro- 
cession around  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  then  to  the  temple^ 
where  they  prepared  a  great  quantity  of  the  same  paste, 
which  they  called  the  flesh  and  blood  of  HuitslipochUL 
After  a  certain  form  of  consecration  the  idol  was  sacrificed 
after  the  manner  of  other  sacrifices  of  human  beings ;  and  the 
body  was  broken  in  small  pieces,  which,  together  with  those 
portions  called  his  flesh  and  bones,  were  distributed  among 
the  people^  men,  women,  and  children,  who  received  it  with 
many  tears,  fear,  and  reverence,  as  it  was  an  admirable  thing, 
saying  they  did  eat  the  flesh  and  bones  of  God.^  Such  as  had 
any  sick  folks  demanded  thereof  for  them,  and  carried  it  with 
great  reverence  and  devotion. 

It  is  related  by  Mr.  Tanner  that  a  messenger  brought 
to  his  village  a  communication  from  the  Great  Spirit ; 
and  one  of  the  rites  attendant  upon  receiving  it  was  that 
of  drawing  through  the  hand  four  strings  of  beans, 
gently  and  from  the  upper  end  of  the  strings  downwarda 
These  seeds  were  claimed  to  be  composed  of  the  body  of 
a  Shawnee  prophet  It  is  believed  by  the  laborers  in 
Leicestershire,  England,  that  insanity  may  be  produced 
by  sleeping  in  a  bean-field« 

The  Chaldeans  have  a  theory  in  respect  to  human 
souls,  that  in  a  primeval  age  of  purity  men  were  formed 
with  wings,  but  through  sin  lost  them ;  but,  unlike  the 

1  That  the  soul,  or  thinking  principle,  requires  sustenance,  lest  it 
perish,  is  many  times  said  in  our  Sacred  Scriptures,  as  is  seen  in  the 
expressions :  "  Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  the  word 
of  God  ;"  "I  am  that  bread  of  life  ;"  "He  that  eateth  my  flesh  and 
drinketh  my  blood,  dwelleth  in  me  and  1  in  him ; "  and  "Whoso  eateth 
my  desh  and  drinketh  my  blood,  hath  eternal  life." 

We  may  not  raise  tbe  sacred  rite  of  the  Mexicans  into  the  spiritual 
sense  of  these  words,  yet  the  need  of  the  human  soul  disclosed  in  the 
institution  of  the  rite  is  met  by  this  divine  meaning. 
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prophecy  of  the  Hindoo  —  that  declares  if  the  pure  gem 
of  love  is  found  they  will  be  recovered — it  is  by  a  long 
succession  of  transmigrations  that  they  will  be  able  to 
resume  them.  "  Transmigration  of  the  soul/'  says  the 
Hindoo  Indian,  "is  like  the  human  footstep.  The  soul 
does  not  quit  one  body  until  another  is  ready  for  its 
reception."  In  relation  to  this  belief  we  append  the 
following  extracts  *  from  "  Laws  of  Menu,"  as  found  in 
the  Hindoo's  sacred  scriptures :  — 

Action,  either  mental,  verbal,  or  corporeal,  bears  good  or 
evil  fruit,  as  itself  is  good  or  evil;  and  from  the  actions  of 
men  proceed  their  various  transmigrations,  in  the  highest,  the 
mean,  and  the  lowest  degree.  Of  that  threefold  action,  con- 
nected with  bodily  functions,  disposed  in  three  classes,  and 
consisting  of  ten  orders,  be  it  known  in  this  wodd  that  the 
heart  is  the  instigator. 

Devising  means  to  appropriate  the  wealth  of  other  men, . 
resolving  on  any  forbidden  deed,  and  conceiving  notions  of 
atheism  or  materialism,  are  the  three  bad  acts  ot  the  mind. 
Scurrilous  language,  fEdsehood,  indiscriminate  backbiting,  and 
useless  tattle  are  the  four  bad  acts  of  the  tongue.  Taking 
effects  not  given,  hurting  isentient  creatures  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  laws,  and  criminal  intercourse  with  the  wife  of 
another,  are  the  three  bad  acts  of  the  body.  And  all  the  ten 
have  their  opposites,  which  are  good  in  an  equal  degree. 
A  rational  creature  has  a  reward  or  a  punishment  for  mental 
acts,  in  his  mind ;  for  verbal  acts,  in  his  organs  of  speech ; 
for  corporeal  acts,  in  his  bodily  frame.  For  sinful  acts  mostly 
corporeal,  a  man  shall  assume  after  death  a  vegetable  or  min- 
eral form ;  for  such  acts  mostly  verbal,  the  form  of  a  bird  or  a 
beast ;  for  acts  mostly  mental,  the  lowest  of  human  conditions. 

•  •••••• 

1  Fiom  the  Works  of  Sir  iXTilliam  Jones. 
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By  the  vital  souls  of  those  men  who  have  committed  sins 
in  the  hody  reduced  to  ashes,  another  hody,  composed  of 
nerves  with  five  sensations,  in  order  to  be  susceptible  of  tor- 
ment^ shall  certainly  be  assumed  after  death ;  and  being  inti- 
mately united  with  those  minute  nervous  particles,  according 
to  their  distribution,  they  shall  feel  in  that  new  body  the 
pangs  inflicted  in  each  case  by  the  sentence  of  Yama.  When 
the  vital  soul  has  gathered  the  fruit  of  sins  which  arise  from 
love  of  sensual  pleasure,  but  must  produce  misery,  and  when 
its  taint  has  thus  been  removed,  it  approaches  again  those 
two  most  refulgent  essences,  —  the  intellectual  soul  and 
divine  spirit.  They  two,  closely  coi^oined,  examine  without 
remission  the  virtues  and  vices  of  that  sensitive  soul, -accord- 
ing to  its  union  with  which  it  acquires  pleasure  or  pain  in 
the  present  and  future  worlds.  If  the  vital  spirit  had  prac- 
tised virtues  for  the  most  part,  and  vice  in  a  small  degree,  it 
enjoys  delight  in  celestial  abodes,  clothed  with  a  body  formed 
of  pure  elementary  particles ;  but  if  it  had  generally  been 
addicted  to  vice,  and  seldom  attended  to  virtue,  then  shall  it 
be  deserted  by  those  pure  elements,  and  having  a  coarser 
body  of  sensible  nerves,  it  feels  the  pains  to  which  Yama 

shall  doom  it. 

•  •••••. 

Qoodness  is  declared  to  be  true  knowledge ;  darkness,  gross 
ignotance ;  passion,  an  emotion  of  desire  or  aversion.  Such 
is  the  compendious  description  of  those  qualities  which  attend 
all  souls. 

It  is  he  (the  Divine  Spirit)  who,  pervading  all  beings  in  five 
elemental  forms,  causes  them,  by  gradations  of  birth,  growth, 
and  dissolution,  to  revolve  in  this  world,  until  they  deserve 
beatitude,  like  wheels  of  a  car.^ 

1  Fide  Chap.  11^  Spirits  of  Winds.  "  Whithenoerer  the  spirit  was 
to  go,  they  went ;  thither  was  their  spirit  to  go  ;  and  the  wheels  were 
lifted  up  over  against  them :  for  the  spirit  of  the  liying  oreature  was  in 
the  ufheeii.**    Etekiel  L  20. 
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The  belief  in  transmigration  and  transformation  very 
likely  arose  from  observation  of  nature.  The  meta- 
morphoses of  insects  appear  to  mirror  the  transit  of 
the  flitting  soul.  Some  underlying  universal  law,  in 
all  life,  seems  to  be  indicated  by  these  ever-recurring 
transformations,  equally  found  governing  human  and 
animal  life.  Nature  thus  persuades  us  that  Psyche, 
the  living  tenant  of  the  human  frame,  has  liberty  to 
change  licr  garb,  flitting  from  one  sphere  to  another,  and 
assertiiig  the  impossibility  of  death.  We  perceive  that 
life  never  becomes  death  ;  as  truth  never  becomes  false- 
hood, nor  love,  hatred.  life  is  an  imperishable  essence, 
traversing  the  seen  and  unseen  in  the  varying  conditions 
of  transition.  life  in  man  flits  from  sight ;  the  natural 
eye  cannot  follow.  His  chrysalid  is  vacant^  his  depar- 
ture unseen.  Profound  mysteries  environ  his  soul's 
escape.  But  what  may  be  inferred  from  Nature  ?  She  is 
uniform  in  her  work.  Transition  and  development  are 
the  exercise  and  labor  of  the  universe.  The  seed  of  the 
plant  is  the  demure  chrysalid  of  its  own  renewal.  The 
human  life  is  not  outside  nature's  laws.  The  so-called 
natural  law  is  also  spiritual  law.  As  all  life  is  spiritual, 
all  law  is  spiritual  by  which  life  is  governed.  Law  is 
another  name  for  the  Divine  Mind.  Divine  Mind  is  the 
arbiter  of  human  destiny,  in  common  with  that  of  the 
plant  and  the  insect;  the  circle  of  the  wide  arms  of 
Eternity  enfolds  human  life,  together  with  all  other  ani- 
mate things.  Death,  throughout  the  kingdom  of  nature, 
is  simply  transmigration.  In  human,  as  in  animal,  veg- 
etable, and  mineral  life,  it  is  the  era  of  transitioa  It  is 
true,  the  transit  is  efiected  by  subtle  processes,  and  in- 
visible ;  but  analogy  teaches  that  it  is  as  safely  effected 
as  in  the  case  of  the  journeying  life  of  the  plant 

14 
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Nothing  dies ;  all  suffer  changa  But  shall  we  believe, 
with  the  Hindoo,  the  escaped  human  soul  sheathes 
itself  in  the  body  of  a  beast  ?  The  dispositions  of  ani- 
mals—  representatives  and  illustrations  of  man's  affec- 
tions and  passions,  implying  kindred  intelligence  — 
pointy  like  a  terrible  Nemesis,  to  the  possibility  of  this 
transition.  But  in  the  metamorphoses  of  insects  we 
find  no  mirror  of  such  a  change ;  the  typical  form  re- 
mains, while  all  is  development,  not  degradation.  The 
individuality  of  species  is  sacred.  Transition  has  its 
laws  of  constancy ;  it  keeps  a  fixed  type  in  all  its  revo- 
lutions.^ It  is  yet  to  be  discovered  that  a  particular 
species  glides  out  of  its  individual  and  typical  form  to 
inhabit  and  reproduce  that  of  another.  The  metamor- 
phosing insect  is  but  as  a  wheel  that  turns  on  its 
axi&  It  is  the  symbol  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
human  soul,  which  expands,  but  does  not  change  the 
essential  character  of  its  being. 

ORIGIN  OP  O-PE-CHE,   THE  ROBIK-REDBREAST. 

It  was  the  dedre  of  an  ambitious  hunter  that  his  only  son 
should  obtain  a  powerful  guardian  spirit^  and,  when  the 
proper  time  arrived  for  the  lad  to  fast,  he  gave  him  mi- 
nute directions  for  bis  conduct,  bidding  him  be  courageous 
and  acquit  himself  with  a  manly  spirit.  Whereupon  the 
young  lad  went  into  the  »&Ta4o,  or  vapoi^bath  lodge, — which 
is  apart  from  others  and  contains  hot  stones,  upon  which  is 

^  And  Qod  said :  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb  yielding 
seed,  and  the  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind,  whom  teed  is  in 
itself,  upon  the  earth ;  and  it  was  so. 

And  God  said :  Let  the  eartlf  bring  forth  the  living  creature  after 
his  kind,  cattle,  and  creeping  thing,  and  beast  of  the  earth  after  his 
kind;  and  it^was  so.  —  Genesis  1 11,  24.     Fide  2  Otfrinihian^  lit  8. 
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poured  cold  water  until  the  lodge  ia  filled  with  steam,  —  and 
haying  remained  within  this  lodge  as  long  as  necessary,  came 
out  and  plunged  into  the  cold  water  of  the  river.  This  process 
he  repeated  twice,  and  then  went,  accompanied  hy  his  father, 
to  a  secret  lodge  within  the  deep  shades  of  the  forest,  which 
had  heen  expressly  prepared  for  him,  where  he  laid  himself 
down  upon  a  mat  woven  by  his  mother,  covering  his  face  in 
silence,  upon  which  his  father  took  his  departure,  promis- 
ing to  visit  him  on  the  morning  of  each  day.  Each  succeed- 
ing morning  for  eight  days  the  hunter  presented  himself 
before  his  son,  when  he  would  give  him  kind  words  of 
encouragement^  commending  him  for  his  perseverance.  On 
the  eighth  day  the  lad's  strength  fBiiled  rapidly  and  he  lay 
totally  unable  to  rise  or  move,  while  his  limbs  had  the  rigidity 
of  one  about  to  die.  On  the  ninth  he  addressed  his  father 
with  this  appeal :  '*  My  father,  my  dreams  are  not  good ;  the 
spirits  who  visit  me  are  unfavorable  to  your  wish.  Permit  me 
to  break  my  feist,  and  another  time  I  will  try  again.  I  have 
no  strength  to  endure  longer." 

''  My  son,''  replied  the  father,  '*  if  you  give  up  now  all  will 
be  lost.  You  have  bravely  persevered  in  your  fast  nine  days. 
Only  a  little  time  now  remains ;  some  other  spirit  will  come  to 
you.     Strive  my  lad  a  little  longer." 

The  lad  covered  his  face  again  and  lay  perfectly  still, 
neither  moving  nor  speaking  until  the  eleventh  day,  when  he 
again  faintly  whispered  his  request  **  To-morrow,"  answered 
the  father,  **  I  will  come  early  in  the  morning,  and  bring  you 
food."  Silence  and  obedience  were  all  that  remained  to  the 
lad.  He  seemed  like  one  who  was  dead,  and  it  was  only  by 
closely  watching  that  it  could  be  perceived  that  he  breathed. 
Day  glided  into  night,  and  night  into  day,  but  time  was 
unmarked  by  him.  He  lay  motionless,  while  the  forest  trees 
bent  and  whispered  in  the  breeze,  and  the  river  ran  its  hasty 
course,  in  whose  sparkling  waters  he  had  plunged  in  the  full 
strength  of  dawning  manhood.    The  twelfth  morning  came, 
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and  at  its  earliest  dawn  the  hunter  appeared  with  the  prom- 
ised repast. 

On  drawing  near  to  the  lodge  he  heard  sounds  from  within, 
as  if  of  some  one  talking.  Stooping  to  look  through  a  small 
opening  he  discovered  his  son  sitting  up,  and  in  the  act  of 
painting  his  hreast  and  shoulders  as  far  as  his  hands  oould 
reach,  while  he  was  muttering  to  himself :  "  My  &ther  has 
destroyed  me ;  he  would  not  listen  to  my  requests.  I  shall 
he  forever  happy,  for  I  have  heen  ohedient  to  him  even 
heyond  my  strength.  My  guardian  spirit  is  not  the  one  I 
sought ;  hut  he  is  just  and  pitiful,  and  has  given  me  another 
shape." 

At  this  the  father  hroke  into  the  lodge,  exclaiming :  ''  Ning- 
wisl  Ningwisl — My  sonl  my  sonl  leave  me  not,  leave 
me  not  1 "  But  the  lad,  on  the  instant,  even  as  the  old  man 
spoke,  was  transformed  into  a  beautiful  bird,  —  the  O-pe-che, 
the  liobin-Bedbreast,  —  and  flew  to  the  top  of  the  lodge,  where 
he  addressed  his  father  in  these  words:  "Mourn  not  my 
change,  I  shall  be  happier  thus  than  I  should  be  as  a. man. 
I  could  not  gratify  your  pride  as  a  warrior,  but  I  will  cheer 
you  with  my  song  and  strive  to  produce  in  you  the  buoy- 
ancy I  feeL  I  am  now  forever  free  from  cares  and  pains 
such  as  mankind  endure.  My  food  is  furnished  by  the  fields 
and  mountains,  and  my  path  is  in  the  sweet,  bright  air." 

Thus  speaking  he  spread  his  wings  and  flew  away. 

But  0-pe-che  delights,  say  the  old  wise  men,  to  live  near 
the  lodges  of  his  people.  Often  he  takes  a  stand  on  the 
highest  bronch  of  a  tree,  and  to  foretell  some  one's  coming  he 
cries  tCdoan-watch-e-go^  n'doan-watch-e-^o ;  but  when  his  pre- 
diction proves  false,  he  flies  down  and  hides  in  the  thick 
rushes,  crying,  eke t  chei  chet  eke! 
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THE  BOT  AND  THE  WOLVES ;  0R»  THE  BROKEN 

PROMISE. 

In  the  depths  of  a  solitary  foiest  a  hunter  had  hoilt  his 
lodge,  for  he  was  weary  of  the  companionship  of  the  people 
of  his  trihe ;  their  hahits  of  deceit  and  cruelty  had  tamed  his 
heart  from  them.  With  his  fiE»nily,  his  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren, he  had  selected  a  home  in  the  solitude  of  the  forest. 
Years  passed  by  while  he  peacefully  eigoyed  the  quiet  of  his 
home,  or  the  more  attractive  pleasures  of  the  chase,  in  which 
he  was  joined  by  his  eldest  son.  At  length  his  peaceful 
eiyoyments  were  interrupted :  sickness  entered  the  solitary 
lodge,  and  the  hunter  was  prostrated  upon  his  couch  never 
more  to  rise. 

As  death  drew  near,  he  addressed  his  family  in  these  words : 
"  You,"  said  he  turning  to  his  wife,  **  you,  who  have  been  the 
companion  of  my  life,  shall  join  me  in  the  Isle  of  the  Blessed. 
You  have  not  long  to  suffer.  But  oh,  my  children  1 "  and  he 
turned  his  eyes  affectionately  upon  them,  ''you  have  just 
commenced  life ;  and,  mark  me,  unkindness,  ingratitude,  and 
every  wickedness  is  before  you.  I  left  my  tribe  and  kindred 
to  come  to  this  unfrequented  place,  because  of  the  evils  of 
which  I  have  just  warned  you.  I  have  contented  myself 
with  the  company  of  your  mother  and  yourselves,  for  I  was 
solicitous  that  you  might  be  kept  from  bad  example ;  and  I 
shall  die  contented  if  you,  my  children,  promise  to  cherish 
each  other,  and  not  to  forsake  your  youngest  brother." 

Exhausted  with  speaking,  the  djring  hunter  closed  his  eyes 
for  a  few  moments,  and  then,  rousing  himself  with  a  great 
effort,  he  took  the  hand  of  his  two  eldest  children  and  said : 
"  My  daughter,  never  forsake  your  youngest  brother.  My 
son,  never  forsake  your  youngest  brother." 

"  Never !  never  I "  responded  both ;  and  the  hunter  sank 
back  upon  his  pallet  and  soon  expired. 

His  wife,  according  to  his  predictions,  followed  him  after 
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the  brief  expiration  of  eight  months ;  but  in  her  last  moments 
she  reminded  the  two  children  of  the  promise  made  their 
&ther.  During  the  winter  following  their  mother's  death, 
the  two  elder  children  were  exceedingly  thoughtful  in  regard 
to  their  brother,  who  was  a  mere  child  'and  very  delicate  and 
sickly;  but  when  the  winter  bad  passed  away,  the  young 
man  became  restless,  and  at  length  determined  to  break  his 
promise  to  his  father,  and  seek  the  village  of  his  father^s  tribe. 

He  communicated  this  determination  to  his  sbter,  who 
replied :  "  My  brother,  I  cannot  wonder  at  your  desire,  as  we 
are  not  prohibited  the  society  of  our  fellow-men;  but  we 
were  told  to  cherish  each  other,  and  protect  our  little  brother. 
If  we  follow  our  own  inclinations,  we  may  forget  him." 

To  this  the  young  man  made  no  reply,  but,  taking  his  bow 
and  arrows,  left  the  lodge  and  never  returned.  Several 
moons  passed  after  his  departure,  during  which  the  girl  ten- 
derly watched  over  her  little  brother;  but  at  length  the 
solitude  of  her  life  became  unendurable,  and  she  began  to 
meditate  escaping  from  the  care  of  her  brother,  and  leaving 
him  alone  in  his  helplessness.  She  gathered  into  the  lodge 
a  large  amount  of  food,  and  then  said  to  her  brother,  **  My 
brother,  do  not  leave  the  lodge ;  I  go  to  seek  our  brother,  and 
shall  soon  return.** 

Then  she  went  in  search  of  the  village  of  her  tribe,  where 
she  hoped  to  find  her  elder  brother.  When  she  reached  the 
village,  she  was  so  delighted  with  the  novelty  of  society  and 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  others  of  her  own  age  that  she  entirely 
forgot  her  little  brother.  She  found  her  elder  brother  nicely 
settled  in  life,  he  having  married  very  happily ;  and,  on  re- 
ceiving a  proposal  of  marriage  herself,  abandoned  all  thought 
of  returning  to  the  solitary  lodge  in  the  forest,  accepting  a 
home  in  the  village  with  the  young  man  who  became  her 
husband. 

As  soon  as  the  little  brother  had  eaten  all  the  food  col- 
lected by  his  sister,  he  went  into  the  woods  and  picked  ber- 
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ries  and  dug  up  roots,  that  satisfied  his  hunger  as  long  as  the 

weather  was  mild ;  but,  when  the  winter  drew  on,  he  was 

obliged  to  wander  about  in  very  great  distress  for  want  of 

food.     He  often  passed  his  nights  in  the  clefts  and  hollows 

of  old  trees,  and  was  glad  to  eat  the  refuse-meat  left  by  the 

wolves ;  and  he  became  so  fearless  of  those  animals  that  he 

would  sit  by  them  while  they  devoured  their  prey,  and  the 

animals  themselves  were  so  accustomed  to  him  that  they 

seemed  pleased  with  his  presence,  and  always  left  some  of 

their  food  for  him.      Thus  the  little  boy  lived  on  through 

the  winter,  succored  from  hunger  by  the  wild  beasts  of  the 

woods. 

When  the  winter  had  passed  away  and  the  ice  had  melted 

from  the  Great  Lake,  he  followed  the  wolves  to  its  open 

shore.     It  happened  one  day  that  his  elder  brother  was  fish- 

ing  in  his  canoe  on  the  lake,  and,  hearing  the  cry  of  a  child, 

hastened  to  the  shore,  where  at  a  short  distance  from  him  he 

discovered  his  little  brother,  who  was  singing  plaintively  these 

lines :  — 

Neiia,  Nttia^  thug  fimA,  guthuk  1 

Ne  mUn  gwn-iewl    Ne  mien  gun-iew  I 

My  brother,  my  brother ! 
I  am  turning  into  a  wolf  1 
I  am  taming  into  a  wolf  t 

At  the  termination  of  his  song,  he  howled  like  a  wolf; 
and  the  elder,  approaching  him,  was  startled  at  seeing  that 
the  little  fellow  had  indeed  half  turned  into  a  wolf,  when, 
running  hastily  forward,  he  shouted,  "  My  brother,  my  little 
brother,  come  to  me  I  "  ■  But  the  boy  fled  from  him,  while  he 
continued  to  sing :  "  I  am  turning  into  a  wolf! — Ne  mien  gun- 
tew  /  Ne  mien  gun-iew  I  ^  Filled  with  anguish  and  remorse, 
the  elder  brother  continued  to  cry,  "My  brother,  my  little 
brother,  come  to  me ! "  But  the  more  eagerly  he  called,  the 
more  rapidly  his  brother  fled  from  him,  while  he  became 
more  and  more  like  a  wolf,  until,  with  a  prolonged  howl,  his 
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whole  body  was  transformed,  when  he  bounded  swiftly  away 
into  the  depths  of  the  forest. 

The  elder  brother,  in  the  deepest  sorrow,  now  returned  to 
his  village^  where  with  his  sister  he  lamented  the  dreadful 
fiBkte  of  his  brother  until  the  end  of  his  life. 


THE    ORIGIN    OF    THE    WHITE-FISH;    OB,    THE 

INCONSTANT   WIFE. 

There  is  a  singulai*  legend  among  the  Indians  of  the 
transformation  of  an  inconstant  wife  into  the  white-fish, 
after  having  been  killed  and  buried  beneath  the  ashes  of 
her  hearth  by  her  husband  :  ^ — 

After  the  wife  was  buried,  the  husband  passing  upwards 
through  a  tree,  became  a  spirit;  when  he  commenced  an 
aerial  battle  with  his  wife.  The  noise  of  their  contentions 
continually  filled  the  ears  of  their  two  sons,  who  were  jour- 
neying southwaiti,  making  them  wretched. 

The  woman  was  determined  to  have  the  guidance  of  her 
children,  while  her  husband  was  equally  resolved  tliat  she 
should  not  The  two,  doing  battle,  kept  close  by  their  sons, 
—  the  father  nearest,  for  he  was  lighter-winged,  and  the 
mother  following  in  hot  pursuit. 

The  way  was  devious  and  intricate ;  and  the  husband,  not 
being  in  a  gentle  humor,  flew  through  tangled  woods  and 
dark  ravines,  and  finally  turned  into  a  thicket  so  dense  with 
thorns  that  when  his  wife,  after  some  scrambling,  made  her 
exit,  it  was  with  her  head  only.  Her  dissevered  body  had 
been  left  in  the  bramble-bushes.  The  husband  accelerated 
his  flight,  thinking  she  would  never  attempt  to  follow  in 
such  a  predicament,  but  she  still  pursued  him  in  this  head- 
long manner ;  her  desire  for  her  sons  seemed  to  augment  rather 

1  The  story  appears  to  be  an  allegory.  Possibly  it  in  derived  from 
obeervatiou  of  the  habits  of  the  shrike. 
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than  decrease  in  her  forlorn  state.  On  the  third  day  of  their 
journey  the  children  reached  the  rapids  of  Bawating.  Here 
the  father  informs  them  that  he  is  transformed  into  a  wood- 
pecker, and  encouragingly  adds,  that  hird  seldom  if  ever  was 
attacked  hy  birds  of  prey ;  while  he  takes  occasion  to  order 
them  to  await  their  grandfather,  Oshnggay,  who  would  take 
them  across  the  river.  After  a  little  time  this  old  gentleman 
appeared,  and  the  two  sons  w.ere  borne  safely  over  the  river 
upon  his  long  neck.  The  mother  now  arrived  at  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  entreated  Oshuggay  to  convey  her  across  also, 
telling  him  that  she  was  in  pursuit  of  her  children.  Oshug- 
gay was  not  at  first  persuaded  by  her  entreaties ;  for  he  knew 
her  character,  and  addressed  her  with  a  long  lecture,  in  which 
he  speaks  of  the  effect  of  such  an  example  as  hers  upon  man- 
kind. But  the  head  persisted  in  her  entreaties  to  be  carried 
across  the  river  to  her  sons,  using  all  her  blandishments,  and 
talking  as  if  she  were  still  a  woman. 

Becoming  weary  of  her  importunity,  Oshuggay  promised  to 
convey  her  across,  on  the  condition  that  she  should  not  touch 
the  bald  part  of  his  head,  but  mount  upon  the  crooked  or 
hollow  part  of  his  neck, — to  which  she  agreed.  Then  Oshug- 
gay stretched  his  long  neck  across  to  the  bank,  where  the 
head  was  impatiently  waiting,  —  who  immediately  mounted. 
But  wh€n  Oshuggay  had  withdrawn  his  head  about  half  way, 
on  perceiving  that  she  had  forgotten  her  pledge  he  dashed 
her  upon  the  rocks;  and  the  small  fishes  in  the  water 
quickly  fed  upon  the  fragments  of  her  skull  and  brain,  there- 
upon growing  to  very  large  white-fish.  "From  this  time 
forward,"  said  Oshuggay,  "these  fish  shall  be  very  abund- 
ant, and  remain  in  these  rapids  to  feed  the  Indians  and 
their  children  from  generation  to  generation."^ 

1  It  is  related  that  the  small  white  ahell-fish  the  white-fish  live  upon, 
and  the  white  substance  in  its  gizzard,  are  to  this  day  believed  by  the 
Indians  to  be  the  bndns  and  skull  of  the  Inconstant  Wife. 
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THB  SPECTRAL  CANOE. 


Ampata  was  the  fedthful  companion  and  wife  of  a  biave 
young  hunter  and  warrior,  by  whom  she  had  two  children. 
Together  with  her  husband  and  children,  she  lived  in  great 
happiness,  always  following  him  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his 
wandering  life.  With  him  and  her  children  she  passed 
quiet  winters  in  the  seclusion  and  shelter  of  the  forest,  and 
pleasant  summers  upon  the  banks  of  some  river,  where 
she  and  her  children  spent  the  long  summer  day  in  fishing. 
After  a  few  years  her  husband  became  a  celebrated  warrior  ; 
and  then  sorrow  entered  the  peaceful  family,  for,  according 
to  the  habit  of  his  tribe,  he  sought  another  wife.  This  was 
a  grievous  thing  to  Ampata.  Her  husband's  reason,  that  it 
would  give  him  influence  in  his  tribe,  as  he  wished  to  marry 
a  chief's  daughter,  had  no  eflect  upon  her.  She  fled  from 
him  to  her  fiather^s  lodge,  taking  her  children.  Here  the 
winter  wore  quietly  away ;  and  when  the  spring  opened,  she 
followed  her  father^s  band  down  to  the  Fall  of  Waters,^ 
where,  having  waited  her  opportunity,  she  embarked  in  a 
canoe  with  her  children.  On  approaching  the  falls,  the 
increasing  velocity  of  the  current  rendered  the  paddles  of  but 
little  use,  and  she  rested  with  them  suspended  in  her  hands, 
while  she  arose  and  uttered  this  lament : 

**  I  loved  him  with  the  love  of  my  heart.  I  prepared  for 
him  with  joy  the  fresh-killed  meat,  and  swept  with  boughs 
my  lodge  fire.  I  dressed  for  him  the  skin  of  the  noble  deer, 
and  worked  with  my  hand  the  moccasins  that  graced  his 
feet'  I  waited,  while  the  sun  ran  his  daily  course,  for  his 
return  from  the  chase ;  and  I  rejoiced  in  my  heart  when  I 
heard  his  footstep  approach  my  lodge.  He  threw  down  his 
burden  at  the  door.     I  flew  to  prepare  food  for  him.     He 

^  St  Anthony's  Falls. 

*  The  Indian  women  appeared  to  take  more  pride  in  the  dress  of 
their  warriors  than  in  their  own.    Sir  Alxxandxr  MoKxkzis. 
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departed  from  me.  I  can  live  no  longer.  My  children  add  to 
my  grie£  I  have  lifted  up  my  yoice  to  the  Master  of  life.  I 
have  asked  him  to  take  back  my  life.  I  am  on  the  coirent 
that  fulfils  my  piayer.  I  see  the  white  foam  on  the  water ; 
it  is  my  shroad.  I  hear  the  murmur  from  below ;  it  is  my 
song.     Farewell  1" 

They  saw  her  enter  the  foaming  torrent.  An  instant  the 
canoe  was  suspended  upon  the  brink  of  the  FaUs;  then  it 
disappeared  for  ever.  Since  then  the  canoe  of  Ampata  Sapa 
has  sometimes  been  seen  by  moonlight  plunging  over  the 
Fallsi  while  strange  elk  and  fawn  are  seen  on  the  shore. 

THE  MAGICIAN'S  CALUMET. 

Many  winters  ago  a  magician  lived  upon  earth  who  pos- 
sessed a  marvellous  calumet  This  calumet  was  never  smoked 
but  by  its  owner,  who  was  seen  using  it  with  great  pleasure 
at  his  lodge  door  each  successive  day  of  the  year.  Now, 
when  he  was  tranquilly  smoking,  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
witnesses,  beautiful  young  pigeons  would  take  form  in  the 
wreaths  of  smoke  that  curled  about  the  magician's  head,  and 
with  many  circles  wing  their  flight'  through  the  air. 


MOOWIS,  THE  SNOW-IMAGE,  AND  THE  INDIAN 

COQUETTE. 

There  lived  in  a  large  Indian  village  a  noted  belle,  who 
was  greatly  admired  by  all  the  warriors  and  hunters  of  the 
tribe.  Among  these  warriors  there  was  one  young  man  who 
desired  greatly  to  make  this  maiden  his  wife.  But  he  had 
been  rejected  in  an  insulting  manner ;  for  she  was  a  fearless 
coquette,  and  acted  according  to  her  own  pleasure,  without 
regard  to  others.  She  had,  in  risply  to  his  attentions,  placed 
her  three  fingers  upon  her  thumb,  and  deliberately  opened 
them  in  his  £Etce,  — which  is  an  expression  of  the  highest  cou< 
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tempt ;  upon  which  he  had  letired  &om  her  presence  in  deep 
dejection.  As  the  refusal  was  made  in  the  presence  of  others, 
it  was  soon  reported  all  over  the  yillage,  to  his  great  mortifi- 
cation. This  young  man  became  very  moody  and  taciturn, 
and  finally  took  to  his  couch  of  skins ;  and  would  not  leave 
it,  even  when  the  villagers  prepared  to  break  up  camp  and 
move  off  to  the  place  of  their  summer  residence.  But  when 
they  had  completed  their  preparations,  and  had  left  him  soli- 
tary and  alone,  he  arose ;  and  after  listening  attentively  until 
all  were  silent  far  and  near,  he  then,  with  great  animation, 
betook  himself  to  action,  for  he  had  resolved  on  this  singular 
stratagem  of  revenge. 

Calling  upon  his  personal  manitto  for  assistance,  he  care- 
fully gathered  up  all  the  soiled  bits  of  cloth  and  fragments  of 
finery,  and  the  cast  off-dothing  and  ornaments  that  had  been 
either  foigotteu  or  lost  by  the  departed  band.  This  motley 
collection  he  then  carefully  restored  to  its  original  beauty, 
piece  by  piece;  and  made  a  part  into  coat  and  leggings, 
which  he  trimmed  elaborately  with  beads.  He  also  selected 
material  for  moccasins,  which  he  garnished  with  beads. 
Having  done  this,  he  searched  for  cast-out  bones  ^  of  animals, 
pieces  of  skins,  bits  of  meat ;  and  cementing  them  together 
with  snow  and  dirt,  he  pressed  them  firmly  into  the  clothes 
that  he  had  prepared.  So  he  fashioned  them  into  the  shape 
of  a  tall,  handsome  man,  in  whose  hand  he  placed  a  bow  and 
arrow,  at  the  same  time  decorating  his  head  with  a  frontlet 
of  feathers.  Again  calliug  upon  his  manitto,  he  bade  the 
image  stand  forth,  breathing  upon  him  the  breath  of  life ; 
and  the  image  stood  forth  a  living  man,  —  a  man  made  of 
rags  and  dirt.  "  Moowis,"  said  the  young  man,  '*  follow  me, 
and  I  will  direct  your  actions  henceforth." 

1  Vide  Briuton,  p.  257.  It  was  belieyed  that  one  of  the  souls  dwelt 
in  the  bones  ;  that  these  were  the  seeds  which,  planted  in  the  earth  or 
preseryed  onbroken  in  safe  places,  would  in  time  put  on  once  again  a 
garb  of  flesh  and  genuimite  into  living  hunum  beings. 
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The  two  walked  straight  forward  to  the  summer  encamp- 
ment, where  they  were  received  with  great  attention  hy  the 
whole  band.  Great  was  the  admiration  felt  and  expressed 
hy  the  Indian  maidens  for  Moowis,  the  handsome  stranger ; 
and  chief  among  these  admiring  maidens  was  the  belle  who 
had  so  haughtily  refused  the  young  man.  Completely 
infatuated,  she  invited  him  and  the  discarded  lover  to  the 
lodge  of  her  mother ;  where  her  hospitality  would  have  soon 
put  an  end  to  the  Snow-image's  career  by  placing  him  nearest 
the  fire,  had  he  not  adroitly  contrived  to  take  another  seat,  — 
a  manceuvre  that  at  the  same  time  saved  him  from  dissolu- 
tion and  secured  the  grateful  admiration  of  the  beUe,  who 
considered  his  removal  from  the  honored  seat  by  the  fire  an 
indication  of  a  magnanimous  and  hardy  spirit.  Moowis, 
readily  perceiving  his  accidental  advantage,  commenced  a  tri- 
umphant wooing  ;  and  the  rejected  young  man  —  who  accom- 
panied him  to  the  lodge  with  the  secret  hope  that  the  belle 
might  show  some  kindness  toward  himself — departed,  leav- 
ing the  successful  lover  to  establish  himself  in  the  bride- 
groom's seat  by  the  side  of  the  maiden.^ 

On  the  morning  following  the  marriage,  Moowis  arose,  and, 
adjusting  his  plumes,  gathered  up  his  bow  and  arrows,  when, 
turning  to  his  wife,  he  said  :  '*  I  must  go,  for  I  have  impor- 
tant business  to  transact^  and  there  are  many  hUls  and 
streams  between  me  and  the  object  of  my  journey." 

"  I  will  go  with  you,"  replied  his  bride. 

''It  is  too  far,"  he  replied;  ''and  you  are  little  able  to 
encounter  the  perils  of  the  way." 

"  It  is  not  so  far  but  that  I  can  go,"  she  responded ;  "and 
there  are  no  dangers  that  I  will  not  fully  share  with  you." 

Moowis  now  went  to  the  lodge  of  his  master,  the  young 
man,  and  related  to  him  the  replies  of  his  bride,  so  full  of 

1  To  preaerve  order  in  the  lodge,  each  person  is  aasigned  a  fixed  seat. 
This  is  called  the  abinoi.  It  would  be  gross  impropriety  for  one  inmate 
of  the  lodge  to  take  the  ahinoa  of  anothec 
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devotion.  Pity  for  a  moment  entered  the  breast  of  the 
rejected  lover.  **  But  it  is  her  own  foUj/'  he  said ;  '*  she 
has  turned  away  firom  the  counsek  of  prudence,  and  she  must 
submit  to  her  fate.'' 

Then  Moowis,  the  Snow-image,  departed,  followed  by  his 
wife  at  a  distance,  as  was  the  custom.  The  way  was  rough 
and  intricate,  and  she  was  unable  to  keep  up  with  his  rapid 
pace^  although  she  struggled  hard  and  perseveringly  to  do  so. 
Moowis  had  been  long  out  of  her  sight  when  the  sun  arose 
and  commenced  the  work  of  dissolution  upon  his  snow- 
formed  body.  As  he  began  to  melt  away,  his  misguided 
bride  found  piece  after  piece  of  his  clothing  in  the  path; 
his  mittens,  then  his  moccasins,  his  leggings  and  coat^ — each 
were  found  upon  the  ground  in  their  original  soiled  condition. 
But  still  she  followed,  over  rocks  and  across  marshes,  wherever 
she  espied  a  bit  of  his  garments. 

**  Moowis  I  Moowis ! "  at  last  she  cried ;  "  nin  ge  toon  e 
win  ig ;  ne  vfon  e  wig  /"  ("you  have  led  me  astray;  I  have 
lost  my  way  1 ").  But  she  received  no  reply ;  and,  almost 
frantic  with  fear,  she  wandered  through  the  wood,  sometimes 
wildly  leaping  over  a  &llen  tree  or  springing  upon  a  high 
rock,  still  hoping  to  see  her  lost  husband  walking  in  the 
distance. 

Day  after  day  departed,  and  yet  she  walked  on ;  while 
through  the  woods  her  voice  could  be  heard  calling, 
**  Moowis  I  Moowis !  nin  ge  won  e  win  ig !  ^  Alas !  there 
was  no  reply.  The  deluded  wife  wandered  on  for  many 
months,  until  fatigue  and  exposure  brought  her  to  a  lonely 
and  unlamented  death.  And  now,  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the 
wood,  her  unhappy  voice  is  often  heard  repeating,  —  "  Moo- 
wis 1  Moowis!  nin  ge  won  e  win  ig;  ne  won  e  wigl" 
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The  mystic  i)aiaUelogram  represents  fire ;  its  inmate, 
the  deity  who  is  believed  to  rule  the  affairs  of  life,  and 
whose  figure  combines  the  sacred  oval  and  circle,  the 
plumes  and  feet  signifying  the  divinity's  power  to  fly  or 
walk  as  may  suit  his  pleasure.  This  device  may  be 
compared  with  a  Hindoo  statue  which  is  described  as 
the  Great  Spirit.  —  the  soul  with  feet  and  wings,  mani- 
fested in  the  aMme  of  heaven. 

The  six  deities  who  are  objects 
of  worship  —  the  sun  and  moon, 
together  with  the  four  winds  — 

are  represented  by  the  six  sjrmbols  in  the  above 

parallelogram. 
The  high-priest,  or  Jossakeed  (the  PotUtfex 

MoQcimuB,  as  Torquemada  said  of  Quetzalcoatl), 

is  symbolized  by  the  quaint  cut  at  the  lefL 

1  "  Traditioii  of  doctrines  is  oral ;  the  tradition  of  ceranioniik  is 
oealar.**    Stmnel  Janris's  "  Disoonne  on  Religion  of  Indian  Tribes." 
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The  cut  below  represents  a  Me'da-e-ki  lodge,  in  the 
form  of  the  sacred  triangle,  upon  which  is  the 
cross  of  the  winds.  The  circles  within  indi- 
cate that  the  lodge  is  filled  with  manittos,  or 
star-spirits. 
The  adjacent  picture  of  the  Indian  Jossakeed 
represents  him  at  the  moment  of  divination.  It  was  by 
the  movement  of  his  body,  by  gesture,  and  by  the  look  of 
the  eyes,  that  the  Indian  added  to  the  force  of  his  words 
in  chant  and  augury,  as  in  oratory.  The  articulation 
of  his  words  was  peculiar,  and  the  pronunciation  was 
guardedly  different  from  that  of  ordinary  speech.  In 
this  the  priest  assumed  that  he  used  language  under- 
stood only  by  the  gods.  The  bird  upon  the  side  of  the 
head  is  the  insignia  of  his  office.  The  gv^-ke-pirtd- 
gun,  ot  medicine-sack,  hangs  from  the  belt  at  the  right 
sida  This  sack  was  sometimes  made  of  human  skin; 
and  especial  qualities  were  claimed  to  enter  the  content-s 
from  this  kind  of  a  sack.  That  the  Jossakeed  himself 
believed  in  the  power  of  his  incantation  cannot  be 
doubted.  We  learn  of  the  grief  of  these  priests  at  the 
time  of  the  epidemic  of  the  smallpox,  brought  among 
them  by  the  Europeans,  on  finding  all  their  efforts  una- 
vailing among  their  dying  peopla  Over  and  over  again 
they  made  unavailing  efibrts  to  destroy  the  evil  spirit 
that  had  so  possessed  the  bodies  of  their  patients. 
Finally,  one  and  all  took  their  emblems  of  incantation 
and  instruments  of  cure,  and  threw  them  into  the  adjacent 
waters,  thus  sacrificing  them  to  Unkatahe.  The  misery 
of  sorrow  into  which  this  plunged  them  and  their  people 
can  only  be  understood  when  we  realize  their  ancient  and 
time-honored  belief  in  the  art  which  they  practised.  So 
desperate,  indeed,  did  the  patients  become,  that  many 
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destroyed  themselves,  either  by  drowning  or  beating 
their  bodies  against  the  trees. 

The  Ojibway  Indians,  relates  Mr.  Copway,^  had  thre^ 
depositories  for  sacred  records  near  the  waters  of  Lake 
Superior.  Ten  of  the  wisest  and  most  venerable  men  of 
the  nation  dwelt  near  these,  and  were  appointed  guar- 
dians over  them.  Fifteen  years  intervened  between 
the  opening  of  these  records.  If  any  vacancies  had 
been  caused  by  death,  others  were  chosen  in  the  spring 
of  the  year;  and  in  the  montli  of  August  these  were 
called  to  witness  the  ceremony.  As  they  were  opened, 
all  the  information  respecting  them  was  given.  After 
this  the  plates  were  closely  examined ;  and  if  any  had 
begun  to  decay,  they  were  taken  out,  an  exact  copy  was 
made  and  placed  in  its  stead.  The  old  one  was  divided 
equally  among  the  wise  men.  It  was  very  highly  val- 
ued for  being  deposited;  every  fibre  was  sacred,  and  was 
considered  capable  of  endowing  the  possessor  with  wis- 
dom. These  records  were  written  on  slate-rock,  copper, 
lead,  and  the  bark  of  birch  trees.  It  is  claimed  they 
contain  the  transcript  of  what  the  Great  Spirit  gave  the 
Indian  after  the  flood,  which  has  been  transmitted  by 
the  hands  of  wise  men  to  other  parts  of  the  country 
ever  since.  There  is  a  code  of  moral  laws,  which  the 
Indian  caUs  a  Path  made  by  the  Great  Spirit  They 
believe  a  long  life  will  result  from  obedience  thereto. 
The  records  contain  certain  emblems,  which  transmit 
the  ancient  form  of  worship,  and  the  rules  for  the  dedi- 
cation to  the  four  spirits  who  alone  are  to  expound  them. 
In  them  are  represented  how  man  lived  before  death 

s  Copway*!  *'  History  of  the  Ojibways."  The  name  of  the  tribe  is 
fh>in  their  use  of  a  peculiar  moccasin,  gathered  from  the  tip  of  the  toe 
and  at  the  ankle ;  itfihway,  — ^  "gathering.*' 

15 
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entered  the  world;  and  the  path  he  then  followed 
marked  out  an  example  for  those  of  the  present  tima 
,  For  the  place  in  which  to  construct  these  depositories, 
the  most  unfrequented  spots  were  selected.  A  ditch  of 
fifteen  feet  was  made,  large  cedar  trees  were  sunk  around 
the  excavation,  in  centre,  of  which  was  placed  a  large 
hollow  cedar  log,  sealed  at  one  end  with  gum.  The  open 
end,  lying  uppermost,  was  made  the  receptacle  of  the 
records,  after  being  enveloped  in  the  down  of  geese  or 
swan,  which  was  changed  at  each  examination.  These 
feathers  were  afterwards  used  in  war,  as  they  were  sup- 
posed to  have  a  protective  power.  When  camping,  a 
few  of  these  feathers  were  left  near  each  place  where 
the  warriors  held  their  war-dance. 

Such  was  the  care  and  solicitude  of  the  Indian  for  his 
sacred  records  and  symbols  of  worship,  whose  rites,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Copway,  were  held  in  that  degree  of  vene- 
ration, their  revelatfon  to  strangers  would  have  been  a 
sacril^e.  This  concealment  from  the  curious,  and  in  some 
instances  sneering,  foreigner  often  rendered  the  efforts  of 
the  blinded  missionary  fruitless ;  who  then  asseverated 
that  the  Indian  was  destitute  both  of  sentiment  or  for- 
mula of  worship.  Tet  the  myth,  the  pictured  rock,  and 
painted  pebble  —  itself  as  grotesque  as  the  josses  of  the 
Chinese  —  should  have  conveyed  the  fact  that  the  Divine 
dwells  omnipresent  in  the  universe,  that  where  the  soul 
is,  there  is  a  receptacle  for  Qod.  Varied  though  its 
worship,  it  is  yet  subject  to  divine  intuitions. 

As  to  the  Jossakeeds  ^  and  Medas,  medicine-men,  may 

^  Jeruka,  "  to  peep  and  mutter,"  Oiib¥ra7,  —  in  reference  to  their 
investigating  occult  things,  and  their  speech.  The  JfanitUhsiou  of  the 
Algonkins  and  Dacotahs  is  translated,  "  knowing  divine  things,"  and 
"  dreamers  of  the  gods."  The  Cherokees  called  their  priests  Poeseason 
of  Divine  Fire ;  the  Iroquois,  Keepers  of  the  Faith. 
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be  attributed  neariy  all  those  legends  in  this  work  that 
have  any  religious  significance^  the  following  description 
of  them  is  given. 

There  were  three  secret  associations  or  societies  in  the 
Indian  tribes,  which  cultivated  medical  and  occult  knowl- 
edge, using  picture-writing  as  helps  to  their  memory: 
the  prophets,  seers,  or  Jossakeeds ;  the  Medas,  or  profes- 
sors of  medical  knowledge;  and  the  Wabenos,  whose 
orgies  were  always  held  at  night  The  society  of  the 
Wabenos  is  deemed  the  most  impure,  and  is  the  most 
diabolical  in  its  rites  and  ceremonies.  To  these  socie- 
ties candidates  were  admitted  with  great  ceremonies, 
and  after  long  trials  and  preparations,  during  which 
the  secret  charms  of  the  members  were  exhibited 
to  each  other  in  profound  secrecy  and  under  solemn 
obligation. 

The  Medas  society  was  a  fraternity  of  physicians,  whose 
practice  was  supposed  to  be  accompanied  with  supernatu- 
ral manifestations.  These  manifestations  usually  bore 
a  striking  likeness  to  mesmeric  influence,  and  exercised 
more  power  upon  the  imagination  of  the  Indians  than 
any  other  phenomena.^  In  Wood's  "New  England's 
Prospect"^  we  find  the  following  upon  this  class  of 
Indian  conjurers :  -— 

Their  pow-wows  *  betaking  themselves  to  their  exorcisms 
and  necromanticke  charmes,  by  which  they  bring  to  pass 

^  Schoolcraft 

s  Printed  at  London,  1684. 

*  In  the  records  concerning  the  Indians  who  were  residents  of  Con- 
oord,  Mass.,  In  1646,  there  is  the  following  statate  :  "  There  shaU  he 
no  more  powwowiing  amongst  the  Indians ;  and  if  any  shall  hereafter 
powwow,  hoth  he  that  shall  powufow  and  he  that  shall  procure  him  to 
powwow  shall  pay  twenty  shiUings  each." 
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strange  things^  if  wee  may  believe  the  Indiatu,  who  report  of 
one  Pissacannawa,  that  hee  can  make  water  barney  the  rocks 
move,  the  trees  dance,  metamorphize  himselfe  into  a  flaming 
man.  But  it  may  be  objected  this  is  but  dectptio  v|nM.  Hee 
will  therefore  doe  more,  for  in  winter,  when  there  is  no 
greene  leaves  to  be  got,  hee  will  burne  an  old  one  to  ashes, 
and  patting  those  into  the  water,  produce  a  new  greene  leafe, 
which  you  shall  not  onely  see,  but  substantially  handle  and 
Carrie  away ;  and  make  of  a  dead  snake's  skinne  a  living 
snake,  both  to  be  seen,  felt,  and  heard ;  this  I  write  but 
upon  the  report  of  the  Indiatu^  who  confidently  aflUrm 
stranger  things.  But  to  make  manifest,  that  by  God's  per- 
mission, thorough  the  Devil's^  helpe,  their  charmes  are  of 
force  to  produce  effects  of  wonderment^  an  honest  Gentleman 
related  a  stone  to  mee,  being  an  eye  witness  of  the  same : 
a  Pow-wow  having  a  patient  with  the  stumpe  of  some  small  tree 
runne  thorough  his  foots  being  past  the  cure  of  his  ordinary 
surgery,  betooke  himselfe  to  his  charmes,  and  being  willing 
to  show  his  miracle  before  the  Engli$h  stranger,  hee  wrapped 
a  piece  of  cloth  about  the  foote  of  the  lame  man ;  upon  the 
wrapping  a  Beaver  skinne,'  thorough  which  hee,  laying  his 
mouth  to  the  Beaver  skinne,  by  his  sucking  charms  hee 
brought  out  the  stumpe,  which  hee  spat  into  a  tray  of  water 
returning  the  foote  as  whole  as  his  fellow  in  a  short  time. 
The  manner  of  their  conjuration  is  thus :  The  parties  that 
are  sick  or  lame  being  brought  before  them,  the  Pow-wow 
sitting  downs,  the  rest  of  the  Indians  giving  attentive  audi- 
ence to  his  imprecations  and  invocations,  and  after  the  vio- 

^  The  taaodation  of  thonght  is  greater  than  appears  here  in  con- 
necting the  woik  of  Pis-aa-can-na-wa  with  those  of  the  devil,  as  the 
Jossakeed  doubtless,  when  metamorphosing  himself  into  a  Jlamvug  man^ 
was  in  the  effort  of  representing  the  god  of  Are,  whose  symbol  is  the 
serpent ;  but  it  most  be  remembered  that  the  Indian  priest  made  this 
species  of  animal  emblematic  of  supernatural  life,  and  not  of  Satan. 

'  The  skin  of  the  beaver  was  believed  to  be  of  medicinal  effect. 
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lent  expression  of  many  hideous  bellowing  and  groaning,  hee 
makes  a  stop,  and  then  the  aaditors  all  utter  a  short  Canto ; 
which  done,  the  Pow-wow  still  proceeds  in  his  invocations, 
sometimes  roaring  like  a  Beare,  other  times  groaning  like  a 
dying  Horse,  fuming  at  the  mouth  like  a  chased  Boar,  smiting 
on  his  naked  breast  and  thighs  with  such  violence  as  if  hee 
were  madde.  Thus  will  hee  continue  sometimes  halfe  a  day, 
spending  his  lungs,  sweating  out  his  fat,  and  tormenting  his 
body  in  this  diabolicall  worship ;  sometimes  the  Devil  for  re- 
quital for  their  worship,  recovers  the  partie,  to  nuzzle  them 
up  in  their  devilish  Religion.  In  former  times  hee  was  wont 
to  carrie  o£f  their  wives  and  children,  because  hee  would  drive 
them  to  these  Matters,  to  fetch  them  againe  to  confirme  their 
beliefe  of  this  his  muche  desired  authoritie  over  them. 

Thomas  Morton  relates  that  the  medicine-mau  would 
"make  ice  appear  upon  faire  water  in  midsummer,  and 
cause  thunder  to  be  heard  when  the  sky  was  clear  ;'* 
upon  which  he  concludes  the  conjurer  was  "  a  consort 
of  the  DeviL"  These  descriptions  of  the  Indian  con- 
jurations may  remind  the  reader  of  the  custom  among 
the  Chinese  of  employing  for  physicians  aged  female 
diviners,  who  dress  themselves  in  the  fantastic  style  of 
the  nation,  somewhat  exaggerated,  and  perform  a  cere- 
mony of  dancing  to  the  gods  in  the  room  of  the  sick. 
In  this  dance  the  wildest  postures  are  introduced,  while 
the  dancer  beats  an  iron  drum  that  she  carries  for  the 
purpose.  The  noise  of  the  drum  and  the  effort  in  danc- 
ing are  thought  to  propitiate  the  spirits.  In  this  sor- 
ceress the  healing  art  is  thought  to  be  centred,  for  it  was 
believed  that,  — 

The  old  enchantTMS  well  could  say 
What  would  befall  on  distant  day  ;- 
And  by  her  art  omnipotent 
Cotdd  from  the  watery  element 
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Draw  file,  and  with  her  magio  breath 
Seal  up  a  dragon's  eyes  in  death ; 
Could  from  the  flint-stone  coigure  dew ; 
And  of  all  things  inyisible 
To  human  sight,  this  crone  could  telL^ 

■ 

The  dress  of  the  Medas  of  the  oelebrated  Mandan 
Indians,  whose  tribe  is  now  extinct,  was  a  medley  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdom.  All  anomalies  in  nature 
were  used  as  of  great  medicinal  effect  in  the  construction 
of  this  professional  garb.  The  skin  of  the  yellow  bear 
usually  formed  the  most  important  featura  of  the  dress, 
and  to  this  were  sometimes  attached  the  skins  of  snakes, 
and  the  hoofs  of  deer,  goats,  and  antelopes. 

The  custom  of  the  Indian  Jossakeed  of  wearing  cere- 
monial robes  is  not  peculiar  to  his  nation.  The  Chinese 
appear,  relates  a  distinguished  author,  in  the  earliest 
ages,  to  have  had  some  dress  consecrated  to  the  service 
of  the  priesthood,  which  was  first  of  all  made  of  the 
akina  of  animaU ;  while  state-caps  are  now  sometimes 
made  of  the  fur  of  animals,  or  the  down  and  feathers 
of  birds. 

The  Jossakeed  was  distinguished  from  the  Meda  by 
higher  occult  knowledga  It  was  to  him  the  Indians 
went  to  have  their  dreams  expounded  and  their  omens 
explained.  Through  him  they  usually  learned  the  wishes 
of  the  subordinate  spirits,  or  manittos;  for  he  was 
believed  to  receive  communications  from  these  super- 
natural beings  by  Ackwin,  the  Grand-mother  of  the  In- 
dians, who  was  called  the  gossip,  or  babbler.  Though 
the  Jossakeed  was  their  prophet  and  their  priest,  it  is 
of  him  the  early  missionary  speaks  with  animosity,  in 
affirming  that  he  kept  the  *'  devil  for  his  sentinel" 

1  Firdousi's  *'  Shidi  Nkmeh,"  —  Atkinson's  tranaUtion. 
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'*  The  beloved  speech/'  as  they  termed  their  tradition- 
ary lore,  was  claimed  to  be  preserved  solely  by  these 
men,  and  they  composed  the  songs  for  dances  and 
feasta  It  is  related  by  Mr.  Catlin,  that  the  Jossakeed 
was  supposed  to  have  power  over  the  elements,  and 
could  cause  rain  to  fall  when  there  was  a  drought ;  and 
Mr.  Schoolcraft  asserts  that  such  was  their  faith  in  his 
power,  they  believed  him  able  to  bring  the  dead  to  life. 
There  was  a  story  told  among  some  of  the  Indians,  of  their 
Jossakeed's  destroying  an  Indian  maiden  by  concentrat- 
ing a  sunbeam  upon  her  through  a  loophole  of  her  lodge, 
where  she  lay  sick  on  her  couch.  It  was  believed  that 
this  class  of  prophets  could  cause  sickness  and  death, 
even  were  they  not  present  with  the  victim.  Among 
the  ancient  Indians,  according  to  the  Shawnees,  the 
Jossakeeds  practised  their  art  without  feigning.  They 
were  true  prophbus.  These  prophets  were  members  of 
the  Medawin,  or  the  Society  of  the  Medas,  but  in  the 
society  there  was  no  succession  of  offica  An  Indian 
was  obliged  to  endure  protracted  fasts,  and  frequently 
use  the  vapor-bath,  before  being  received  as  a  regular 
Jossakeed ;  and  should  he  be  false  to  his  office,  and  use 
the  influence  of  evil  spirits  upon  his  patient,  there  was 
a  law  that  he  should  be  put  to  death. 

Occupying  the  prominent  place  of  prophet,  interpret 
ter,  and  physician,  the  Jossakeed's  influence  over  the 
Indians  was  of  a  character  not  justly  appreciated  by  the 
missionaries.  All  was  pronounced  absurd,  grotesque,  or 
wicked.  But  a  history  of  the  medidtl  art  shows  this 
prescription  given  for  epUepsy  at  Frankfort,  in  Germany, 
which  does  not  put  the  Indian  Jossakeed  to  a  disadvan- 
tage in  the  art  of  healing:  "  Take  of  polypode  of  oak, 
well  dried  and  reduced  to  a  subtle  powder,  of  the  mass 
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grown  on  a  human  skull  who  has  miffertd  a  violent  death, 
of  the  parings  of  human  nails  of  the  hands  and  feet — of 
each,  two  drachms ;  of  the  root  of  dried  peony,  half  an 
ounce ;  and  of  true  oak  mistletoe,  half  an  ounce.  This 
last  must  be  gathered  in  the  decline  of  the  moon." 

The  rite  in  the  name  of  religion,  performed  over  the 
dying  by  the  priest  of  his  nation  and  belief,  has  always 
a  sacred  import  The  buffoon  humor  of  certain  narra- 
tions of  such  scenes  among  the  Indians  is  as  repulsive 
aa  it  is  discreditable  to  humanity.  Clearcjd  &om  their 
coarse  settings,  they  appeal  to  every  Christian  heart 
The  priesthood  are  the  conservators  of  all  those  ele- 
ments best  calculated  to  strengthen  spirituality  among 
the  people  to  whom  they  minister.  This  is  as  true  in 
relation  to  the  heathen  as  the  Christian  priest  The  true 
Jossakeeds  —  and  there  were,  as  has  been  stated,  those 
who  were  stigmatized  among  the  Indians  as  false  — 
eminently  illustrate  this ;  they  were  the  leaders  of  their 
peopla  In  the  following  scene  the  sanctity  of  religion 
may  not  appear,  yet  in  the  performance  of  such  rites  all 
the  recipient's  hopes  of  immortality  may  have  been 
centred. 

A  chief  lies  dying  upon  the  field,  having  received  a 
death-wound  from  an  enemy.  The  Jossakeed,  being 
called,  appears  in  the  garb  appropriate  to  the  office ;  it 
is  the  skin  of  a  yellow  bear.  This  covers  his  head ;  the 
claws  lie  upon  his  wrists  and  ankles.  He  carries  the 
mystic  rattle  containing  the  sacred  seeds.^  A  segment 
of  a  circle  is  formed  around  the  dying  chief  ;*  through 
the  opening  moves  the  Jossakeed.  In  all  things  he 
seeks  to  illustrate  the  animal  of  his  representation,  —  in 
voice,  in  gait,  in  movement    On  nearing  the  body, 

1  Kmhlema  of  reroirection. 
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crouching,  he  leaps  upon  it,  and  then  turns  it  from 
side  to  side,  making  outcries  and  guttural  ejaculations, 
and  sounds  of  anxiety  or  distress.  This  he  does  until 
the  breath  departs,  when  arising,  the  priest  in  silence 
walks  away  into  the  forests.  If  the  yellow  bear  is  the 
totem  of  the  chief,  the  drama  of  this  representation  is 
explained.  The  Jossakeed  is  guardian  of  the  soul's 
transit;  perhaps,  in  his  retirement  to  the  forest,  lie 
carries  the  soul,  so  aiding  in  its  transformation  ^  to  the 
animal  of  his  totem.  The  yielded  breath  of  life — to  the 
Indian  conception,  life  itself,  as  the  winds  are  gods^ — 
is  transferred  to  the  priest,  to  be  breathed  forth  again. 
When  the  rite  of  burning  the  body  of  the  dead  is  per- 
formed, it  is  related  that  the  priest  receives  the  spirit 
into  his  hands  from  the  burning  body,  and  then 
breathes  it  upon  some  pei-son  selected  for  the  purpose, 
who  tj^kes  the  name  of  the  deceased  in  addition  to 
his  own. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  Indian's  distinction  between 
his  true  and  false  prophets,  the  following  incident  is 
given  by  Mr.  Tanner, — whose  disbelief  in  the  Shoshone 
medicine-man  is  shown  in  this  assertion,  that  "if  the 
Oreat  Spirit  had  communications  to  make,  he  would 
make  them  through  a  white  man,  not  an  Indian:" — 

MUR-RWAH.  THE  PBETENDER. 

Naudoway  was  sick,  and  a  medicine-man  of  the  Crees  was 
employed  to  cure  him.  "  Give  me,"  said  the  medicine-man, 
"  ten  beaver-skins,  and  I  will  cure  him."    The  hunters  had 

^  Vide  Transmigration  and  Transformation,  Ch.  XI, — the  Sacred 
Bean. 

*  And  as  his  name  of  the  Supreme  alao  shows.  Vide  chapter  on  the 
Great  Spirit    JS^rirU  and  wind  are  synonomoaa. 
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bat  mat,  but  a  piece  of  valuable  clotb  answered  for  the 
tenth.  The  patient  then  was  carried  to  the  medicine  lodge, 
in  which  sat  the  physician  beside  a  fire.  An  examination 
now  enaaed.  Muk-kwah  ejaculated,  and  made  strange 
sounds,  but  these,  he  said,  came  from  the  breast  of  the  sick 
man,  for  therein  dwelt  bad  fire.  After  blowing  his  breath 
and  rubbing  the  body  of  the  patient,  a  ball  was  seen  to  drop 
from  his  hand.  This  he  took  up  and  rubbed,  and  then 
threw  into  the  fire,  when  a  loud  whizzing  was  heard.  (The 
ball  had  been  covered  with  powder  to  produce  the  noise.) 
But  the  patient  was  not  recovered.  Then,  said  the  Muk- 
kwah,  the  sick  num  has  a  serpent  in  his  breast  This  mH 
take  another  day.  On  the  following  day,  with  similar  opera- 
tions, he  drew  a  serpent  from  the  breast  of  Naudoway,  which 
was  carefully  put  away  lest  it  might  be  the  occasion  of  a 
similar  sickness  in  others.  Nevertheless,  Naudoway  did  not 
recover.  Then  ridicule  and  derision  followed  Muk-kwah. 
His  voice,  his  incantations,  and  ejaculations  ^were  mimicked. 
He  became  the  laughing-stock  of  his  people. 

In  the  eflbrt  of  the  medicine-man  to  cure  his  patient, 
mention  is  made  of  a  ball  which  drops  from  his  hands. 
It  is  claimed  that  when  the  god  of  lightning  strikes  a 
tree,  a  round  ball  of  flame  enters  the  earth  at  its  roots. 
We  associate  the  ceremony  of  the  priest,  in  the  burning 
of  the  ball,  with  his  worship  of  fire,  to  which  deity  it  is 
an  offering.  An  antique,  globular  stone  was  found  in 
the  Ohio  Valley,  on  which,  with  two  other  characters, 

was  sculptured  the  parallelogram,  which,  as 
y/^      ^  has  already  been  mentioned,  is  an  emblem 

of  fire.  Another  mode  of  operation  in  the 
cure  of  the  sick  is  related  by  Sir  Alexander  McKenzia 

On  my  return  I  found  the  native  physicians  busy  in  prac- 
tising their  skill  and  art  on  the  patient.    They  blew  on  him. 
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and  then  whistled;  at  times  they  pressed  their  extended 
fingers,  with  all  their  strength,  on  his  stomach ;  they  also  put 
their  doubled  forefingers  into  his  mouth,  and  spurted  water 
from  their  own  with  great  violence  into  his  Dbm^o.  To  support 
these  operations  the  wretched  sufferer  was  held  up  in  a 
sitting  posture ;  and  when  they  were  concluded  he  was  laid 
down,  and  covered  with  a  new  robe  made  of  the  skixis  of 
lynx.  I  had  observed  that  his  belly  and  breast  were  covered 
with  scars,  and  I  understood  that  they  were  caused  by  a 
custom,  prevalent  among  them,  of  applying  pieces  of  lighted 
touchwood  to  their  flesh,  in  order  to  relieve  pain  or  demon- 
strate their  courage.  He  was  now  placed  on  a  broad  plank, 
and  carried  by  six  men  into  the  woods,  where  I  was  invited 
to  accompany  them.  I  could  not  conjecture  what  would  be 
the  end  of  this  ceremony,  —  particularly,  as  I  saw  one  man 
carry  fire,  another  an  axe,  and  a  third  dry  wood.  I  was, 
indeed,  disposed  to  suspect  that^  as  it  was  their  custom  to 
bum  the  dead,  they  intended  to  relievo  the  poor  man  from 
his  pain  (he  was  suffering  from  ulcers  on  his  back  and  knee), 
and  perform  the  last  aad  duty  of  sumying  affection.  When 
they  advanced  a  short  distance  into  the  wood,  they  laid  him 
upon  a  dear  spot,  and  kindled  a  fire  against  his  back,  when 
the  physicians  began  to  scarify  the  ulcer  with  a  very  blunt 
instrument,  the  cruel  pain  of  which  operation  the  patient 
bore  with  incredible  resolution.  The  scene  afiflicted  me,  and 
I  left  it 

In  the  pictography  of  the  Ojibway  Indians  a  bear  is 
seen  represented  with  a  line  running  from  the  mouth  to 
the  heart.  The  heart,  in  most  cases  of  incantation,  is 
depicted  in  its  natural  position  in  the  body  of  man  or 
animal  With  the  figure  is  the  parallelogram  denoting 
fire. 

A'Shfi-mang  guU4o  iah-na  iak-hhiang, 
A'Skt'naJmg  guU4o  iah-na^ 

(I  DMuie  myself  look  like  fiie), 
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is  the  song,  sung  with  many  repetitions  and  little 
variation.  **  This/'  explains  Mr.  Tanner,  "  is  a  medicine- 
man, disguised  in  the  skin  of  a  bear.  The  small  paial* 
lelogram,  under  the  bear,  signifies  fire;  and  they,  by 
some  composition  of  gunpowder,  or  other  means,  con- 
trive to  give  the  appearance  of  fire  to  the  mouth  and 
eyes  of  the  bear-skin,  in  which  they  go  about  the 
village  at  nighty  bent  on  deeds  of  mischief,  oftentimes 
of  blood.  But  the  customs  of  the  Indians  require  of 
any  one  who  may  see  a  metai,  or  medicine-man,  on  one 
of  these  excursions,  to  take  his  life  immediately.  Who- 
ever does  it  is  guiltless."  Of  one  of  these  evil  metai, 
Mr.  Tanner  relates  that  a  dark  stigma  lay  upon  him 
among  his  tribe,  as  it  was  rumored  he  had  killed  and 
eaten  his  own  wife. 


THE    FAST. 

It  was  the  habit  of  the  Indian  warriors  to  oblige  their 
sons  to  go  through  a  kind  of  probationary  fast  at  the 
period  of  maturity,  during  which  time  they  were  sup- 
posed to  receive  their  guardian  spirit^  who  generally 
appeared  to  them  in  their  dreams.  If,  however,  they 
bad  no  intimation  of  this  tutelar  god,  they  believed 
themselves  forsaken  of  their  Great  Spirit.  P^re  Charle- 
voix, in  speaking  of  these  fiEists,  makes  the  following 
remarks :  — 

Among  these  people,  whom  some  have  represented  as  having 
no  idea  of  religion  or  a  deity,  almost  everything  appears  to  be 
the  object  of  religious  worship,  or  at  least  to  have  some  rela- 
tion to  it.  Some  have  fancied  that  their  fasts  were  only  in- 
tended to  accustom  them  to  hunger,  and  I  agree  that  they 
may  be  partly  designed  for  this  end;  but  all  the  drcum- 
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stances  which  accompany  them  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that 
religion  is  the  principal  motive,  as  their  observance  of  dreams 
indicates ;  for  it  is  certain  that  these  dreams  are  esteemed  as 
real  oracles  and  communications  from  heaven* 

There  are  a  variety  of  facts  to  justify  this  conclusion. 
The  fast  bad  a  religious  significance,  for  it  was  required 
of  the  Jossakeed  in  his  initiation  into  the  fraternity 
of  the  sacred,  or  medicine  society,  and  made  a  mystic 
rite  in  other  ceremonials  Certain  legends  point  to  a 
similar  belief  to  that  of  the  Hindoo,  a  gradual  absorp- 
tion into  deity  by  abstinence  and  contemplation. 

Among  the  Mandan  Indians  this  fast  was  often  ac- 
companied with  physical  torture,  the  endurance  of  which, 
however,  was  allowed  to  be  optional  with  the  youths 
under  probation.  Mr.  Schoolcraft  thus  describes  the 
vapor-bath  lodge,  the  ser^-lo,  or  mctdodiman,  which  is 
used  in  this  rite :  — 

Whatever  number  of  persons  are  to  enter  the  vapor-bath 
lodge,  its  vault  can  have  only  four  ^  or  eight  supporting  poles. 
Make  a  square  or  an  octohedron  upon  the  ground ;  fasten  the 
branches  of  a  young  flexible  tree  at  each  comer ;  bend  these 
branches  toward  the  centre  of  the  lodge,  so  as  to  make  them 
converge  toward  the  centre ;  bind  these  arches  well  together 
at  their  point  of  convergence,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a 
vaulted  roof,  which  has  not  more  than  three  or  four  feet  of 
elevation.  Make  a  collar,  at  half  the  height  of  the  lodge,  of 
lani^reSf  so  as  to  embrace  each  arch-pole  and  consolidate  the 
whole.  Spread  the  blankets  on  the  top,  leaving  a  passage 
to  slip  in,  and  the  lodge  is  constructed. 

^  *' We  miiflt  seek,'*  remarks  Dr.  Brinton,  "in  mythology  the  key 
to  the  monotonous  repetition  and  the  sanctity  of  this  number ;  and, 
farthermore,  we  most  seek  it  in  those  natural  modes  of  expression  of 
the  religions  sentiment,  which  are  above  the  power  of  blood  or  circum- 
stance to  controL" 
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This  lodge  is  held  sacred  from  all  intrusion  when  there 
are  inmates  within  it  From  this  lodge  the  Indian  youth 
was  conveyed  to  another,  of  extreme  privacy,  where  he 
was  left  to  fast  a  prescribed  number  of  days,  until  the 
appearance  of  an  oracular  vision.  To  fast  for  a  religious 
purpose  is  a  well-known  custom  among  religious  devo- 
itees.  The  rite,  therefore,  is  only  peculiar  in  its  manner 
of  performance. 

THE    TOTEM.i 

The  totem  is  a  symbol  of  the  name  of  the  progenitor,  — 
generally  from  some  quadruped  or  bird  or  other  object  in  the 
animal  kingdom, — which  stands,  if  we  may  so  express  it^  as 
the  surname  of  the  family.  It  is  always  some  animated  ob- 
ject, and  seldom  or  never  derived  from  the  inanimate  class  of 
naturei  Its  significant  importance  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  individuals  unhesitatingly  trace  their  lineage  from  it. 

By  whatever  names  they  may  be  called  during  their  life- 
time, it  is  the  totem  and  not  their  personal  name  that  is 
recorded  on  their  tomb,  or  a4fed(Uig,  that  marks  the  place 
of  buriaL  Families  are  thus  traced  when  expanded  into 
bands  or  tribes,  the  multiplication  of  which  in  Korth  Amer- 
ica has  been  very  great,  and  has  increased  in  like  ratio  the 
labors  of  the  ethnologist  The  turtle,  the  bear,  and  the  wolf 
appear  to  be  primary  and  honoied  totems  in  most  of  the  tribes, 
and  bear  a  significant  rank  in  the  traditions  of  the  Iioquois, 
and  the  Lenapis  or  Delawares. 

The  following  from  a  Navajo  Indian  of  New  Mexico 
is  a  traditional  account  of  the  origin  of  the  totem  :•— 

Yery  many  years  ago  the  Grand-Mother  brought  from  her 

^  Totejn,  correctly  do-daim,  derived  from  the  Ojibway ;  odanuh,  name 
for  a  town ;  mm  dodam^  '*  mj  totem  friend  (or  feUow)."  Fide  School- 
craft. 
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home  in  the  distant  West  nine  races  of  men  ^  in  the  following 
forms :  first,  the  deer  race ;  second,  the  sand  race ;  third,  the 
water  race ;  fourth,  the  hear  race ;  fifth,  the  hare  race ;  sixth, 
the  prairie-wolf  race ;  seventh,  the  rattlesnake  race ;  eighth, 
the  tohacco-plant  race ;  ninth,  the  reed-grass  raca 

Having  placed  them  on  the  spot  where  their  villages  now 
stand,  she  transformed  them  into  men,  who  huilt  the  present 
puehlos,  and  the  distinctions  of  the  trihes  are  now  kept  up.  The 
narrator  of  the  ahove  tradition  was  of  the  deer  race ;  that  is, 
the  deer  was  his  totem  ;  and  throughout  his  trihe  thQ  helief 
prevailed  that,  on  their  death,  their  souls  would  transmigrate 
into  the  form  of  the  animal  of  their  totem.* 

P^re  le  Jeune  states  that  the  Indians  believed  that 
the  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  the  deceased  would 
resuscitate  hint 

It  is  related  of  the  Navajo  Indians  that  the  name  of 
their  dead  was  never  allowed  to  be  spoken.   If,  however, 

^  "  Those  who  &re  unwilling,**  remarks  Dr.  Oashman,  "  to  accept  the 
position  taken  by  many  who  have  sought  for  the  origin  of  the  Indians^ 
—  namely,  that  they  are  descendants  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel,  — 
hare  objected  that  the  numbers  do  not  agree.  If,  in  the  Indian  tradi- 
tion, the  number  were  ten  instead  of  nine,  they  would  probably  consider 
the  tradition  as  having  a  greater  semblance  of  truth.  It  is  no  occasion 
of  difficulty  that  the  tradition  should  speak  of  the  division  of  the  Israel- 
itish  tribes  as  different  races  in  their  new  home ;  but  the  discrepancy 
in  number  is  considered,  perhaps,  as  falsifying  the  tradition ;  still,  may 
not  the  very  number  be  an  evidence  of  its  truthfulness,  for,  although 
there  were  twelve  tribes  in  Israel,  and  but  two  of  them,  as  such,  re- 
turned after  the  captivity,  there  could  be  but  nine  left,  if,  as  was  the 
case,  the  Levites  were  scattered  among  them,  as  a  tribe  without  an 
inheritance  of  its  own,  which  never  had  a  geographical  position,  as  the 
rest  did  in  their  own  land,  and  became  very  naturally  the  prototypes 
of  the  medicine-men  of  the  other  nine,"  —  a  suggestion  of  significance, 
should  one  become  an  advocate  of  this  almost  obsolete  theory  of  the 
origin  of  the  Indians. 

*  Fide  chapter  on  Transmigration.  • 
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by  accident  it  was  uttered,  there  was  a  visible  shudder 
among  the  auditors.  And  as  this  name  was  inscribed 
upon  their  adjetags  also,  it  may  be  inferred  the  sacred* 
ness  with  which  it  was  held  was  caused  by  its  being  the 
totem  name,  aa  described  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft.  When- 
ever the  name  of  the  Great  Spirit  is  uttered  by  the 
speaker  in  the  Medicine  Feast,  all  the  audience,  who  are 
wrapped  in  the  deepest  attention,  respond  to  it  by  the 
interjection,  Wak-a-h/hh/hJuhho-ho  !  the  first  syllable  be- 
ing uttered  in  a  quick  and  loud  tone,  and  each  of  the 
additional  syllables  fainter  and  quicker,  until  it  ceases 
to  be  heard.  The  Indians  believe  the  speaker  touches 
the  Qreat  Spirit  when  he  mentions  his  name,  and  the 
effect  on  the  audience  may  be  compared  to  a  blow  on  a 
tense  string,  which  vibrates  shorter  and  shorter,  until  it 
is  restored  to  rest  This  interjection  is  used  in  the  rite 
of  initiation.^ 

The  significance  of  the  totem  is  evident  from  the 
practice  at  religious  feasts  of  taking  the  postures  char- 
acteristic of  the  animal  of  their  totem,  in  the  mys- 
tic dance  that  accompanies  all  Indian  festivals;  the 
voice  of  which  animal  was  imitated,  it  is  thought^  by 
the  Indian  warrior  in  his  sas-sahrketai,  or  war-whoop, 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Tanner,  intimidates  and  over- 
comes the  weak,  or  those  who  are  surprised  without 
arms  in  their  hands,  while  it  rouses  the  spirit  of  such 
as  are  prepared  for  battle.  It  has  also  a  surprising 
effect  upon  animals,  says  the  same  author,  who  had  seen 
''a  buffalo  so  frightened  as  to  fall  down  in  its  steps, 
being  unable  to  run  or  make  resistanca"  A  bear,  on 
hearing  this  cry,  was  so  terror-stricken  as  to  drop  help- 
less from  the  tree  in  which  it  was  mounted.    The  obli- 

^  Tanner. 
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gations  of  the  totem  are  scrupulously  regarded.  Inter- 
marriage among  the  families  of  the  same  totem  was 
considered  criminal ;  a  violation  of  this  rule  was  pun- 
ished  with  death.  Of  whatever  clan,  friendly  or  hostile, 
the  same  totem  bound  those  possessing  it  to  all  the 
rights  of  hospitality,  succor  in  distress,  and  friendship, 
as  in  the  case  of  blood  relations.  This  name  is  never 
changed ;  while  the  common  name  is  often  changed,  on 
going  to  war,  or  at  the  occurrence  of  any  remarkable 
event. 

SACRED  FEASTS. 

The  ceremonials  of  the  sacred  feasts  of  the  Indians 
are  of  various  kinds ;  their  object  is  described  as  having 
reference  now  to  a  god,  to  medicine,  or  to  war.^ 

When  the  Indians  make  their  feasts  they  remove  all-  fire 
from  the  lodge,  and  rekindle  it  before  the  food  is  put  on  to 
cook,  so  as  to  be  sure  and  not  have  anything  unclean  about 
the  feast.  For  my  part,  I  am  forced  to  beUeve  these  feasts 
have  been  handed  down  from  the  children  of  Israel^  but 
have  through  time  lost  all  their  original  features  and  merits. 
.  .  .  The  feast  of  first-fruits  is  strictly  regarded  among 
the  Sioux.  An  Indian  will  not  eat  of  his  fruits  until  he 
has  made  a  feast.  All  meats  oflfered  must  be  of  the  best 
kind.  In  all  the  Indian's  sacred  feasts  incense  is  offered  in 
the  following  manner :  After  the  feast  is  over,  the  host 
draws  a  large  coal  or  two  from  the  fire,  and  some  leaves  of 
the  cedar*  are  laid  thereon,  and  all  the  dishes  are  perfumed. 
Then  the  Indians  leave  the  lodge  for  home,  taking  with 
them  the  dishes. 

»  Mr.  Preacott 

*  Among  the  Dacotah  tribe  the  white-cedar  tree  is  beliered  to  hare 

snpernatnral  power,  and  its  leaves  are  burned  as  inoense  to  pro^tiate 

their  gods. 

16 
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Meats  forbidden  are  strictly  eschewed  by  the  Indians ;  but 
tribes  differ  in  the  kinds  of  meat  forbidden.  In  some  of  their 
feasts  they  have  to  eat  all  of  the  food  cooked.  Not  a  morsel 
of  the  food  must  &11  to  the  ground  ;  for  if  it  does,  the  gods 
will  be  displeased,  and  some  great  calamity  befall  the  In- 
dians. The  bones  from  the  meat  are  all  gathered  up,  and 
either  burned  with  the  sacred  fire  or  thrown  into  the  water, 
so  that  the  dogs  cannot  get  them  nor  the  women  trample 
upon  them. 

The  feast  most  universal  is  that  of  the  Medawa,  which 
is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft :  — 

This  feast  was  an  ancient  ceremony.  It  is  accompanied 
with  dancing,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  Medicine  dance. 
The  members,  or  communicants  of  this  feast,  constitute  a 
society,  having  secrets  known  only  to  the  initiated.  Gentle- 
men of  the  Masonic  fraternity  have  discovered  unmistakable 
evidence  that  there  is  a  similarity  between  the  secret  signs 
used  by  the  members  of  this  society  and  those  of  the  Free- 
masons.^ Like  them,  they  have  a  secret  in  common  with 
societies  of  the  same  order  wherever  located,  and,  like  them, 
have  different  degrees,  with  secrets  belonging  to  each  respec- 
tively, in  the  same  society;  but,  unlike  the  Masons,  they 
admit  women  and  children  to  membership. 

They  have  no  regular  or  stated  time  for  holding  this  feast ; 
and  all  the  members  do  not  attend  at  the  same  time,  but  only 
such  as  are  invited  by  the  master  of  the  feast.  Persons 
desirous  of  joining  this  society  will  in  some  cases  use  the  most 
rigid  economy  for  years,  to  enable  them  to  lay  up  goods  to 

1  This  is  a  well  authenticated  fact;  and  travellers  in  the  West  have 
met  with  Indians  who  were  seemingly  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
various  Masonic  signs  and  emblems.  Mr.  £.  R.  Emerson,  while  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Upper  Lakes  on  an  exploring  expedition,  had  with 
him  an  aged  Chippewa  chief  who  indicated  by  indisputable  signs  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  this  society. 
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pay  the  initiation  fee.  This  fee  is  not  fixed  at  any  stipu- 
lated amount ;  those  who  join  pay  according  to  their  ability. 
Sometimes  goods  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three  hundred 
dollars  are  given  by  an  individual  Qoods  given  for  this  pur^ 
pose  generally  consist  of  blankets,  broadcloths,  calicoes,  wam- 
pum, and  trinkets,  and  are  given  to  the  medicine-men,  who 
perform  the  ceremony  of  initiating  the  member.  When  one 
or  more  persons  make  application  to  join  the  society,  prepara- 
tions are  made  for  a  feast  and  dance,  which  is  held  in  an 
arched  lodge,  constructed  of  poles,  and  covered  with  tent^ 
cloth  and  other  material  The  size  of  the  bower  is  made  to 
conform  to  the  number  of  persons  to  be  invited ;  and  this 
number  depends  much  on  the  ability  of  the  person  who  makes 
the  feast  The  width  of  a  bower  is  about  sixteen  feet;  the 
length  varying  from  ten  to  seventy-five  yards.  The  members 
of  the  society  sit  on  each  side  of  the  bower,  the  centre  being 
reserved  for  dancing.  Candidates  for  admission  are  required 
to  fast  three  days  previous  to  being  initiated.  At  some  period 
during  this  fast  they  are  taken  by  the  old  medidne-meiv  to 
some  secluded  secret  spot,  and  instructed  in  the  doctrines  and 
mysteries  of  the  society ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  candidates 
are  during  this  fiist  subjected  to  a  severe  sweating  process,  by 
covering  them  with  blankets  and  steaming  them  with  herbs. 
The  truth  of  this  is  not  here  vouched  for ;  but  the  appearance 
of  the  candidate,'  when  brought  forward  to  be  initiated  before 
the  public,  corroborates  it. 

The  public  ceremony  of  initiation  usually  takes  place 
about  eleven  o'clock  a.m.  ^  The  exercises  of  dancing,  singing, 
praying,  and  exhorting,  which  precede  the  initiation,  com- 
menced the  previous  morning.  Before  the  candidates  are 
brought  forward,  the  ground  through  the  centre  of  the  arbor 
is  carpeted  with  bhinkets,  and  broadcloth  laid  over  the 
blankets.  The  candidates  are  then  led  forward  and  plaoed 
upon  their  knees  on  the  carpet,  near  one  end  of  the  bower, 
and  flEu^ing  the  opposite  end.     Some  eight  or  ten  medicine- 
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men  then  march  in  single  file  lonnd  the  bower,  with  their 
medicine-bags  in  their  hands.  Each  time  they  perform  the 
circuit  they  halt,  and  one  of  them  makes  a  short  address. 
This  is  repeated  until  all  have  spoken.  They  then  form  a 
circle,  and  place  their  medicine-bags  on  the  carpet  before 
theuL  Then  they  commence  retching  and  making  efforts  to 
vomit,  —  bending  over  until  their  heads  come  nearly  in  con- 
tact with  their  medicine-bags,  on  which  they  vomit  or  deposit 
from  their  mouth  a  small  white  sea-shell  about  the  size  of  a 
bean.  This  they  call  the  medicine-stouCi  and  claim  that  it 
is  carried  in  the  stomach  and  vomited  on  these  occasions. 
These  stones  they  put  in  the  mouths  of  their  medicine-bags, 
and  take  their  position  at  the  end  of  the  bower,  opposite  to 
and  facing  the  candidate.  They  then  advance  in  line,  as 
many  abreast  as  there  are  candidates.  Holding  their  medicine- 
bags  before  them  with  both  hands,  they  dance  forward,  — 
slowly  at  first,  and  uttering  low  guttural  sounds  as  they 
approach  the  candidates,  their  step  and  voice  increasing  in 
energy,  until,  with  a  violent  Oiigh  I  they  thrust  their  bags 
at  their  breasts.  Instantly,  as  if  struck  with  an  electric 
shock,  the  candidates  fiEill  prostrate  on  their  faces,  —  their 
limbs  extended,  the  body  quivering  until  the  muscles  become 
rigid  in  every  fibre.  Blankets  are  then  thrown  over  them, 
and  they  are  suffered  to  lie  thus  a  few  moments.  As  soon  as 
they  show  signs  of  recovering  from  the  shock,'  they  are  assisted 
to  their  feet  and  led  forward.  Medicine-bags  are  then  put  in 
their  hands  and  medicine-stones  in  their  mouths.  They  are 
then  medicine-men,  or  women,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  full  com- 
munion and  fellowship.  The  new  membera  now  go  round 
the  bower  with  the  old  membera  in  single  file,  knocking 
down  membera  promiscuously  by  thrusting  their  medicine- 
bags  at  them. 

After  continuing  this  exercise  some  time,  refreshments  are 
brought  in,  of  which  they  all  partake.  Dog's  flesh  is  always 
a  component  part  of  the  dbh  served  on  these  occasions. 
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After  partaking  of  the  feast^  they  generally  oontinue  the 
dance  and  other  exercises  for  seyeial  hours.  The  drum  and 
rattle  are  musical  instruments  used  at  tliis  feast  The  most 
perfect  order  and  decorum  are  preserved  throughout  the 
ceremony. 

The  memhers  of  this  society  are  remarkably  strict  in  their 
attendance  at  this  feast ;  nothing  but  sickness  is  admitted  as 
an  excuse  for  not  complying  with  an  invitation  to  attend. 
Members  sometimes  tmvel  fifty  miles,  and  even  farther,  to  be 
present  at  a  feast  when  invited.  It  is.  remarkable  that  neither 
want  nor  a  thirst  for  whiskey  will  tempt  the  members  of  this 
society  to  part  with  their  medicine-bags.  Whether  these 
men  possess  the  secret  of  mesmerism  or  magnetic  influence, 
or  whether  the  whole  system  is  a  humbug,  is  difficult  to 
determine.  A  careful  observation  of  the  ceremonies  of  this 
order  for  six  years  has  been  imable  to  detect  the  imposture, 
if  there  be  one ;  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  an 
imposition  of  this  character  could  be  practised  for  centuries 
without  detection.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  tribe  generally 
believe  that  their  medicine  men  possess  great  power. 

The  adjoining  cut  is  a  representation  of  the  sidereal 
heavens.    The  two  lines  of  dots  on  the  upper  side  sig- 
nify the  stars  in  their  multitude.    The   ^_,______^, 

Mexican  Indians  indicated  the  stars  in     :::::::: 
the  same  way.    The  short  perpendicular    1 1 1  (  }  {  }  { 
lines  beneath  symbolize  the  celestial  in-     Medidne  Hoote. 
fluence  of  the  stars  upon  human  life.   It  was  the  Indian 
belief  that  the  star-rays  would  cause  transformation,^  for 
to  each  star  was  attributed  personal  will    This  conscious 
force,  however,  was  subject  to  a  superior  power,  which 
directed  its  action. 

Among   the  traditions  of   the  Indians    are   found 

I  Fide  dhapter  on  TransmigFation. 
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accounts  of  the  origin  of  thia  feast,  which  show  that 
its  ceremonials  were  believed  to  have  been  established 
by  supernatural  agency^  as  will  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing legend : — 

THE  ORIQIN  OF  THE  SACRED  FEAST,  THE  MEDAWA. 

Manabozho  and  Chibiabos  lived  on  intimate  terms  in  close 
retirement ;  for  they  were  brothers,  and  of  superior  powers  of 
mind  and  body,  and  were  constantly  engaged  in  planning  for 
the  good  of  mankind.  One  would  have  supposed  that  such 
employment  would  have  received  high  encomiums  from  all 
created  beings,  but  it  was  not  so.  There  are  spirits  among 
the  manittos  who  are  of  an  envious  disposition ;  these  spirits 
inhabit  almost  every  imaginable  place  upon  the  earth,  and 
are  rife  with  conspiracies.  Should  any  one  be  engaged  in 
good  work,  he  is  interrupted  through  some  mischievous  prank 
performed  by  them. 

Manabozho  had  warned  his  brother  against  their  machina- 
tions, and  cautioned  him  not  to  separate  himself  from  his 
side,  as  he  was  the  more  powerful  of  the  two.  But,  notwith- 
standing his  advice,  Chibiabos  ventured  alone  upon  the  ice 
of  the  Great  Lake  one  day ;  when,  as  soon  as  he  had  reached 
the  centre,  the  malicious  manittos  broke  the  ice  and  plunged 
him  to  the  bottom,  where  they  hid  his  body.  News  of  the 
disaster  quickly  reached  Manabozho.  He  was  inconsolable. 
He  paced  back  and  forth  upon  the  shores  of  the  lake,  filling 
the  air  with  his  cries.  Then  he  b^an  war  upon  the  manit- 
tos, and  precipitated  great  numbers  into  the  deepest  abyss.  He 
used  all  manner  of  means  to  torture  them  ;  and  finally,  weaAy 
with  his  labors,  he  sat  down  six  years  to  lament,  previously 
blackening  his  face  in  token  of  his  grief.  The  whole  country 
now  was  filled  with  the  sound  of  his  lamentations  and  his 
cries  for  Chibiabos,  whose  name  he  uttered  in  prolonged  wails. 

His  inconsolable  sorrow  filled  the  repentant  manittos  with 
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dread ;  and  they  consulted  together,  in  order  to  find  a  way  by 
which  they  might  lessen  it  At  last^  the  oldest  and  wisest  of 
them,  who  had  had  no  part  in  the  death  of  Chibiabos,  offered 
to  undertake  the  task  of  reconciliation.  He  bade  the  manittoe 
build  a  sacred  lodge  close  to  that  of  Manabozho,  and  prepaie 
a  sumptuous  feast.  The  manittoe  obeyed ;  and,  taking  a  pipe 
filled  with  choice  tobacco,  they  assembled  in  order,  one  be- 
hind the  other,  each  carrying  under  his  arm  a  sack  formed  of 
the  skin  of  some  favorite  animal,  —  as  a  beaver,  an  otter,  or 
a  lynx,  —  fUled  with  precious  medicines  culled  from  various 
plants.  They  approached  Manabozho,  and  invited  him  to 
their  feast,  with  many  pleasing  words  and  ceremonies.  To 
their  joy,  raising  his  head  and  uncovering,  Manabozho  washed 
off  his  mourning  color  and  then  followed  them.  When  they 
had  reached  the  sacred  lodge,  the  manittoe  politely  offered 
him  a  liquor  prepared  from  the  choicest  medicines,  as  at 
once  a  propitiation  and  an  initiative  rite,  which  Manabozho 
drank  at  a  single  draughty  and  his  melancholy  instantly  de- 
parted. The  manittos  commenced  their  songs  and  dances, 
united  with  various  ceremonies:  some  shook  their  sack  at 
him  as  a  token  of  skill ;  some  exhibited  the  skins  of  birds 
filled  with  smaller  birds,  which,  by  some  art,  would  hop  out 
of  the  throat  of  the  bag ;  and  others  showed  curious  tricks 
with  their  drums.  All  sang,  all  danced,  all  acted,  with  the 
utmost  gravity  and  earnestness  of  gesture,  but  with  perfect 
exactness  of  time,  motion,  and  voice. 

Manabozho  was  cured.  He  ate,  danced,  sang,  and  smoked 
the  sacred  pipe.  Thus,  the  mysteries  of  the  grand  feast, 
the  Medawa,  were  first  performed.  But  to  show  more 'fully 
their  repentance,  the  previously  recreant  manittos  united  their 
powers  to  bring  the  lamented  Chibiabos  to  life.  This  they 
succeeded  in  doing;  but  it  was  forbidden  that  he  should 
enter  the  sacred  lodge,  and  they  gave  him  through  a  chink 
in  the  wall  a  burning  coal,  and  bade  him  go  and  preside  over 
the  Country  of  Souls.    They  also  bade  him  make  a  fire  with 
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the  coal,  to  light  hia  kindred  to  that  country ;  and  this  fire 
moat  never  be  extinguished,  for  all  the  future  dead  would 
have  need  of  light  in  their  pathway  to  the  Country  of  Souls. 

From  the  village  of  hii  childhood^ 
From  the  homes  of  those  who  knew  him, 
Passing  silent  through  the  forest, 
like  a  smoke-wreath  wafted  sideways, 
Slowly  vaniihed  Chifaiabos  1 
Where  he  passed,  the  branches  moved  not, 
Where  he  trod,  the  grasses  bent  not ; 
And  the  fallen  leaves  of  last  year 
Made  no  soond  beneath  his  footsteps. 
Four  whole  days  he  journeyed  onward 
Down  the  pathway  of  the  dead  men  ; 
On  the  dead-man's  strawberry  feasted. 
Crossed  the  melancholy  river. 
On  the  swinging  log  he  crossed  it^ 
Came  unto  the  Lake  of  Silver, 
In  the  stone  canoe  was  carried 
To  the  Ishinds  of  the  Blessed, 
To  the  land  of  ghosts  and  shadows.^ 

The  scene  of  private  sacrifice  is  the  lodge  of  the 
person  who  performs  it,  which  is  prepared  for  that 
purpose,  by  removing  everything  out  of  it,  and  spread- 
ing green  branches  in  every  part.  The  fire  and  ashes 
are  taken  away.  A  new  hearth  is  made  of  fresh  earth, 
and  another  fire  is  lighted.  The  owner  of  the  dwelling 
remains  alone  in  it;  and  he  begins  the  ceremony  by 
spreading  a  piece  of  new  cloth,  or  a  well-dressed  moose- 
skin  neatly  painted,  on  which  he  opens  his  medicine- 
bag  and  exposes  its  contents,  consisting  of  various  arti- 
cles The  principal  of  them  is  a  kind  of  household  god, 
which  is  a  small  carved  image  about  eight  inches  long. 
Its  first  covering  is  of  down,  over  which  a  piece  of  birch- 
bark  is  closely  tied,  and  the  whole  is  enveloped  in  sev- 

^  «  Song  of  Hiawatha,*'  by  H.  W.  Longfellow. 
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eral  folds  of  led  and  blue  cloth.  This  little  figuie  is 
the  object  of  the  most  pious  regard.  The  next  article 
is  his  war-cap^  which  is  decorated  with  the  feathers  and 
plumes  of  rare  birds,  beavers'  and  eagles'  daws^  &c. 
There  is  also  suspended  from  it  a  quill  or  feather  for 
every  enemy  whom  the  owner  has  slain  in  battla  The 
pipe,  tobacco,  roots,  and  simples  complete  the  contents. 
These  articles  being  all  exposed,  —  and  the  stem  of  the 
pipe  placed  upon  the  two  forks,  in  position  not  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  ground,  —  the  master  of  the  lodge 
sends  for  the  person  he  most  esteems,  who  sits  down 
opposite  to  him.  The  pipe  is  then  filled  and  fixed  to  the 
stem.  A  pair  of  wooden  pincers  is  provided  to  put  the 
fire  in  the  pipe,  and  a  double-pointed  pin  to  empty  it 
of  the  remnant  of  tobacco  which  is  not  consumed.  This 
arrangement  being  made,  the  men  assemble,  and  some- 
time^ the  women  are  allowed  to  be  humble  spectators ; 
while  the  most  religious  awe  and  solemnity  pervades 
the  whola  The  mirchini^wais,  or  assistant,  takes  up 
the  pipe,  lights  it,  and  presents  it  to  the  officiating 
pei*son,  who  receives  it  standing,  and  holds  it  between 
both  his  handa  He  then  turns  himself  to  the  east,  and 
draws  a  few  whifs,  which  he  blows  to  that  point  The 
same  ceremony  he  observes  towards  the  other  three 
quarters,  with  his  eyes  directed  upwards  during  the 
whole  of  it  He  holds  the  stem  about  the  middle, 
between  the  three  first  fingers  of  both  hands;  then 
raising  them  upon  a  line  with  his  forehead,  he  swings  it 
three  times  round  from  the  east,  with  the  sun,  and, 
after  pointing  and  balancing  it  in  various  directions,  he 
reposes  it  on  the  forks.  He  then  makes  a  speech  to 
explain  the  object  of  the  meeting,  concluding  with 
thanks  to  the  Master  of  life,  and  supplication  for  his 
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fature  protection.  He  then  sits  down,  and,  at  tb# 
moment,  the  whole  company  utter  an  exclamation  of 
approval,  a  protracted  ho!  prolonging  the  last  letter. 
The  mirchini-^ffais  then  takes  up  the  pipe  and  holds 
it  to  the  mouth  of  the  officiating  chief,  who,  after 
smoking  three  whifEs,  makes  a  short  supplication  to 
the  Master  of  Life,  and  then  goes  around,  taking  his 
course  from  east  to  west,  to  every  person  present,  who 
individually  says  something  to  him  on  the  occasion. 
The  pipe  being  smoked  out,  after  turning  it  three  times 
around  his  head,  he  drops  it  downward  and  replaces  it 
in  its  original  position.^ 

SACRIFICE  TO  THE  FOUB  WINDS. 

To  these  manittos,  the  four  spirits  of  the  winds,  the 
Jossakeed  appealed  in  his  capacity  of  diviner*  and 
prophet  For  them  was  constructed  a  lodge,  in  which 
was  placed  the  presiding  Jossakeed,  who  on  entering 
invited  each  spirit  to  receive  incense  from  his  calumet 
When  this  invitation  had  been  given,  there  was  a 
silence  among  the  people;  they  looked  in  the  air  tp 
see  the  spirits  coma  The  Jossakeed  sang,  and  a  few 
chanters  joined ;  the  lodge  shook ;  a  noise  and  extra- 
ordinary confusion  arose.  It  was  thought  to  be  the 
spirits,  who  were  coming  from  the  four  comers  of  the 
earth.  There  were,  besides  the  four  spirits  above  named, 
four  manittos  of  lesser  degree,  making  eight  —  a  sacred 
number  —  who  attended  the  Jossakeed.  The  first  spirit 
to  arrive  was  Ackwin,  the  spirit  of  the  earth,  who 
was  the  interpreting  spirit    After  her  appearance,  the 

^  Sir  Alexander  MoKenzie,  in  "  Narration  of  Habits  and  Customs  of 
the  Chippewayan  Indians." 
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four  manittos  previously  invoked  by  the  Joesakeed 
made  their  appearance.  Whenever  a  manitto  arrived, 
a  heavy  blow  was  heard  upon  the  ground,  like  the  fall 
of  some  heavy  article,  and  the  lodge  was  rudely  shaken. 
When  the  spirits  were  assembled  the  council  began. 
Speaking  was  heard  in  the  lodge ;  there  was  much  order 
in  the  discussion,  the  spirits  speaking  only  one  after  the 
other,  but  each  with  a  different  voice.  The  people  sat 
listening  to  these  sounds  in  silent  awe,  and  with  fixed 
and  breathless  expectation.  The  sacred  lodge  was  be- 
lieved to  be  filled  with  spirits  of  omnipotent  power, 
who  had  come,  at  the  bidding  of  the  chief  prophet,  from 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth.  And  it  was  also 
believed  that  the  Jossakeed  could  send  these  agents  to 
the  uttermost  bounds  of  the  world  in  a  few  seconds,  to 
do  his  biddiug, 

be  't  to  fly, 
To  Bwim,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  ride 
On  the  curled  oloads ; 

for  the  Jossakeed,  like  Prospero,  had  power  to  command 
these  "dainty  spirits^  at  his  pleasure.  In  this  cere- 
mony the  people  expected  to  receive  information  in 
r^ard  to  the  causes  of  certain  distempers,  and  answers 
to  their  speculations  in  respect  to  their  future  life. 
Questions  like  the  following  were  often  asked :  "  Where 
is  the  body  of  him  who  was  drowned  in  Lake  Supe- 
rior ? "  "  Has  the  person  who  recently  died  been  allowed 
by  Chibiabos  to  enter  the  Place  of  Departed  Spirits  ? " 
"  What  is  the  sickness  of  my  child  ?  "  At  each  of  these 
questions  the  lodge  was  seen  to  be  rudely  shaken,  when, 
if  the  interpreting  spirit  was  sufBciently  appeased  by 
presents  of  tobacco  and  other  things,  which  afterwards 
became  the  property  of  the  Jossakeed,  it  gave  an 
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answer.  The  answer,  if  the  question  was  in  regard  to 
sickness,  was  sometimes  like  the  following :  **  The  soul 
of  the  patient  is  no  longer  in  his  body.  An  evil  spirit 
has  carried  it  off  It  is  imprisoned.  A  powerful  spuit 
must  be  sent  for  it"  Thereupon,  the  relatives  gave 
something  for  a  messenger  spirit  to  go  in  search  of  the 
souL^ 

WORSHIP  OF  THE  CONOH-SHELLa 

A  sacred  service  is  described  as  a  rite  of  worship  of 
the  conch-sheUs.  Two  of  these  were  taken  from  a  place 
appropriated  to  the  care  pf  objects  of  religious  r^ard, 
within  the  Sacred  Square,  and  were  filled  with  a  bitter 
liquid  made  from  a  species  of  the  tea-plant,  the  cus- 
8una,  or  yapon.  These  were  carried  by  two  attendants 
to  the  chief,  who  sat  upon  a  seat  painted  white.  At  the 
moment  of  presentation  the  attendants  cry  yah  in  loud, 
shrill  accents.  Bowing,  and  then  turning,  they  face 
each  other  with  hands  crossed  low  upon  their  breasts, 
when  they  add  the  syllables  o-he,  prolonging  the  last 
syllable  till  the  breath  expires.  A  pause  for  an  instant 
is  made,  when  with  the  new  respiration  they  intone  in 
lower  key,  but  in  a  full,  rich  voice,  the  syllable  vxih. 
Mr.  Adair,  with  other  early  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  believing  the  Indians  were  Israelites,  seeks  to 
prove  that  this  exclamation  was  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
—  in  the  Indian  tongue  Yah-o-he-wah ;  and  the  origi- 
nal mystic  Hebrew  name  is  even  more  like  the  Indian 

1  It  WIS  an  opinion  often  held  by  the  Indians,  that  when  a  peraon 
was  Yery  feeble  and  sick  his  soul  had  left  the  body,  but  it  might  be 
brought  back  by  a  messenger  spirit ;  which  is  similar  to  a  belief  held 
among  the  Greeks,  that  a  person  could  send  his  soul  out  of  his  body, 
and  after  a  length  of  time  it  would  return  to  it 
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word  thaD  the  modem  corrupted  form.  The  pronuncia* 
tion  of  this  ancient  form  of  the  word — Jaho^  the  holy 
name  of  four  letters  -«-  was  forbidden  among  the  Israel- 
ites, as  was  the  totem-name  among  the  Indians.^  The 
assertion  of  Mr.  Adair,  that  Yahro-htrvxih  was  an  invo- 
cation to  the  Supreme  Deity,  is  justifiable,  although  his 
zeal  in  proving  his  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Indian 
must  be  thought  more  pious  than  wise ;  yet  it  should  be 
remembered  that  William  Penn,  and  many  otherb  not 
easily  led  into  error  through  sentimental  regard  for  the 
Indians,  were  inclined  to  his  view ;  and  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  future  research  may  revive  these  obsolete  the- 
ories by  transferring  the  drama  of  the  Hebraistic  cos- 
mogomy  to  this,  the  elder  world. 

The  terminal  sound  wah  to  the  invocation  appears  to 
have  reference  to  the  living  spirit,  which,  the  Indians 
believed,  dwells  in  fire.  Dr.  Brinton  translates  it  by 
our  English  word  wh^^  in  explanation  of  the  name  of 
Manabozho,  whom  he  states  might  be  called  properly  the 
Great  Wliite  Ona  In  Dacotah  it  is  the  Indian  name 
for  snow,  —  probably  in  reference  to  the  color  of  that 
lovely  transformation  of  the  rain  through  atmospheric 
alchemy,  by  which  we  have  the  white  crystals  of  the 
winter  storm,  that  are,  according  to  Thoreau,  created  in 
enthusiasni  and  finished  in  an  ecstasy.  White  is  one  of 
the  Indian's  sacred  colors.  It  is  of  interest  to  trace  this 
word  in  the  dialect  of  a  single  tribe,  —  that  of  the  Da* 
cotahs,  as  given  in  an  Indian  vocabulary  in  the  "  Ar- 
chsBologia  Americana ; "  for  its  repetition  is  significant, 
as  it  shows  the  Indian's  sense  of  the  omnipresence  of 
his  Supreme  Deity.  The  name  given  God  by  this  tribe 
is  WahMuynAung-hah^  and  that  for  lightning  is  \DaJhr 

1  JosepliiiB,  book  iL  chap.  12. 
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hmg-du  ;  for  man,  wee^cha^ha  ;  and  woman,  wuHih  ;  for 
the  moon,  believed  to  give  length  of  life,  horyaU-oo' 
iou;  and  night,  luxrhm-pee;  for  the  stars,  wu-zahrkohsk' 
keh;  that  is,  ''sun  suspended."  Spring,  the  time  of  the 
renewal  of  life,  is  spoken  of  as  way-ya-ay-tao. 

It  has  been  stated  that  in  some  dialects  this  syllable 
forms  part  of  every  descriptive  word  of  animate  things 
that  are  possessed  of  desirable  qualities.  The  invoca- 
tion of  Y(hJie~vHih  is  declared  to  have  been  universal 
among  the  Indians,  the  word  varying  in  sound  only  as 
the  dialects  of  the  tribes  differed.  One  author  related 
that  the  ceremonials  of  a  feast  at  which  he  was  present 
b^an  by  the  chiefs  rising  from  the  principal  place,  the 
central  seat  of  a  semicircle,  painted  white,  —  the  circle 
being  in  a  crescent,  according  to  William  Penn,  —  and 
making  a  shrill  cry  of  ho,  or  yo,  when  all  present  re- 
sponded with  a  prolonged  intonation  of  the  word  wok, 

A  conch-shell  was  found  in  a  mound  a  few  years 
since  bearing  the  appearance  of  great  antiquity.  It 
may  be  concluded  that  the  worship  of  the  shell  arose 
from  the  Indian's  belief  in  aerial  gods,  and  that  he  con- 
jectured that  there  was  an  aerial  spirit  whirring  its 
delicate  wings  like  an  invisible  and  imprisoned  hum- 
ming-bird —  that  marvel  of  Indian  fancy  —  in  the  re- 
verberaut  shell. 

In  the  Hindoo  illustrations  of  Vishnu,  whose  attribute 
is  Preservation,  is  seen  in  the  left  extended  hand  the 
fankh,  a  sea-shell  of  the  genus  Buccinum,  This  shell 
distinguishes  Vishnu,  whose  attributes  it  represents,  and 
is  only  found  in  the  illustrations  of  this  deity. 
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MEDICINE-SACK  (GUSH-KE-PI-B-TA-OUN). 

The  medicine-sack,  which  was  the  penaUs  of  the 
American  Indian,  was  usually  fonned  of  the  skin  of 
the  animal  of  which  he  dreamed  in  his  &st,  when 
changing  from  youth  to  manhood.  This  sack  was  oma* 
mented  in  various  ways,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
owner,  and  was  held  in  great  reverence.  Feasts  were 
often  made  in  honor  of  it,  while  sacrifices  of  some  favor- 
ite dog  also  were  offered,  if  they  imagined  its  presiding 
manitto  was  offended. '  Within  these  sacks  was  placed 
some  article  of  supernatural  import,  such  as  green 
plumes  or  a  medicinal  herb, — as  these  were  held  to  be  a 
charm  against  disaster.  These  charms  were  kept  sacred, 
and  were  not  allowed  to  be  seen,  —  a  custom  that  was 
never  violated,  even  among  the  bitterest  enemies. 

Mr.  Calvin  Cushman,  who  was  a  missionary  among 
the  Choctaws,  relates  that  among  that  tribe  there  was 
kept  a  kind  of  box,  instead  of  the  individual  sack, 
containing  some  kind  of  substance  which  was  consid- 
ered sacred,  and  kept  entirely  secret  from  the  common 
people ;  and  this  box  was  borne  by  a  number  of  men 
who  were  considered  pure  and  holy.  Whenever  these 
Indians  went  to  war  with  another  tribe,  they  carried 
this  box ;  and  such  was  its  purity  in  their  view,  that 
nothing  would  justify  its  being  rested  on  the  ground. 
Only  a  clean  rock,  or  scaffold  of  timber  was  considered 
sufficiently  pure  for  a  resting-place  for  the  sacred  coffer. 
And  such  was  the  veneration  of  all  the  tribes  for  it,  that 
whenever  the  party  owning  it  was  defeated  and  obliged 
to  leave  it  on  the  battlefield,  the  conquerors  would  by 
no  means  touch  it.  This  box,  together  with  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  these  Indians,  were  thought  by  Mr. 
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Cushman  to  give  much  reason  for  the  belief,  entertained 
by  some,  that  they  were  descendants  of  Abraham,  and 
that  the  box  was  an  imitation  of  the  Ark  of  Covenant 


PREPABATOBT  CEBEMOKT   OF   THE  YOUNG 

WARRIOR. 

On  the  first  day  the  youth  b^;in8  his  prescribed  fast 
and  purification,  preparatory  to  entering  upon  the  war- 
path, by  eating  two  handfuls  of  button-snakeroot,  pow- 
dered for  the  purpose;  and  afterwards  he  drinks  a 
decoction  made  ftt>m  the  leaves  of  this  plant  In  the 
sunset  and  dusk  of  evening  he  eats  a  little  boiled 
com.  I  This  is  repeated  four  days.  On  the  fifth  he  puts 
on  new  moccasins  and  goes  out  from  the  lodge,  wherein 
he  had  remained  during  these  ceremonies.  Twelve 
moons  he  abstains  from  eating  the  meat  of  bears, 
turkey-cocks,  fowls,  and  any  bucks  except  the  old  ones. 
He  does  not  touch  his  ears  or  head^  with  his  hand. 
For  four  moons  a  separate  fire  is  required  upon  which 
to  cook  his  food,  which  may  be  done  by  another  person, 
who  must  partake  of  the  food  first,  however,  and  after- 
wards serve  the  youth  with  separate  utensils.  Every 
new  moon  he  drinks  the  decoction  of  the  button-snake- 
root»  and  a  hat  is  observed  until  evening,  when  the 
boiled  com  is  eaten  sparingly.  The  twelfth  moon  is 
observed  with  the  ceremony  used  on  the  first  four  days. 
The  fifth  day  of  this  moon  the  "  spine  of  the  corn  "  is 
bumed  and  the  ashes  mbbed  over  his  person.  When 
this  moon  has  expired,  the  mcuiia-cUhwan,  or  sweating- 
lodge,  is  entered,  and  after  a  profuse  sweat,  a  bath  in 

^  The  head  wai  sometimes  mitde  a  sacrificial  offering  to  the  son. 
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the  acyacent  waters  is  taken,  when  the  youth  becomes 
a  young  warrior,  prepared  for  taking  the  war-path. 


THE  WAR-MEDICINE. 

A  wildcat,  in  early  days,  became  troublesome,  way- 
laying and  attacking  the  Indian  people.  After  a  council 
it  was  concluded  best  to  slay  this  wildcat;  and  this 
was  done,  although  this  species  of  animals  was  believed 
to  preside  over  the  occult  ceremonies  of  the  medas. 
The  body  of  the  wildcat  was  burned,  and  the  ashes 
carefully  preserved.  About  the  same  time  there  ap- 
peared a  serpent  in  the  water.  The  old  wise  men, 
standing  on  the  banks,  sang  to  it,  at  which  it  lifted 
itself  a  little  above  the  water.  The  wise  men  renewed 
their  invocations,  and  the  serpent  raised  its  head,  show- 
ing one  horn.  Tliis  the  wise  men  cut  off.  They 
continued  their  songs,  and  the  serpent  lifted  the  other 
horn.  The  wise  m^n  cut  this  one  off.  This  was  its 
fourth  and  last  appearance.  The  serpent  was  seen  no 
more.  Now  of  a  fragment  of  these  horns,  and  a  little 
of  the  ashes  of  the  burned  wildcat,  a  marvellous  drink 
is  prepared.  The  warrior  is  made  brave  when  he  par- 
takes of  this  medicine,  or  me-^Ut-e-ki, 

It  may  be  concluded  that  the  serpent  of  the  waters  is 
the  sacred  Unkatahe,  presiding  over  the  transmigration  of 
souls.  There 
seems  to  be 
an  association 
of  ideas,  in 
this    myth, 

with  the  belief  in  the  moon's  influence  upon  longevity, 
and  in  an  appointed  guardian  over  the  transmigration  of 

17 
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the  human  soul;  for  the  serpent  is  represented  with 
horns  resembling  a  crescent^  which  is  an  emblem  of  life 

among  the  Indians,  and  the  wildcat 
has  four  small  crescents  for  feet^  as 
seen  in  the  pictures. 

Remembering  the  myth  of  the 
creation,  in  which  it  is  related  that 
the  goddess  of  the  moon  was  pre- 
cipitated from  heaven  upon  the 
waters,  where  she  gave  birth  to  those 
elder  gods,  rulers  of  the  primeval  world,  the  four  winds, 
and  considering  the  name  of  the  moon  in  one  dialect, 
—  fupa  (I  sleep)  and  nip  (I  die),  —  the  association  of 
ideas  seems  appropriata 

We  perceive  in  the  bath  of  the  youthful  warrior,  and 
the  use  of  ashes,  both  in  drink  and  anointment,  illus- 
trations of  the  Indian's  belief  in  these  two  elements, 
fire  and  water,  as  'the  guardian  powers  over  human 
existence.  In  his  worship  of  Unkatahe  and  of  Ata- 
hensic,  and  his  incantations  to  the  wildcat,  these  are  the 
influences  he  invokes.  It  is  these  divinities  whose 
protection  he  seeks. 

DIVINATION,   AND  CUSTOMS  OF  INDIAN  WARRIORS. 

The  jprnh-kwatp-ffunme^eniah  gun,  or  cleared  ground, 
,  for  the  purpose  of  divination,  ro-zau-bun-zicJie  gun,  is 
made  in  the  following  manner.  A  spot  of  ground,  in 
the  form  of  a  parallelogram,^  is  cleared  of  the  turf  The 
soil  is  then  made  soft  and  fine,  and  enclosed  with  poles ; 
no  foot  must  step  upon  it  The  chief  sits  down  at  one 
end,  opposite  the  enemy's  country,  and,  with  song  and 

^  The  panllelogTam  signifies  fire.     Fide  Ttoner. 
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supplication,  places  before  him,  on  the  maigin  of  the 
piece  of  ground,  two  small  round  stones.^  Entreating 
the  Great  Spirit  to  disclose  the  direction  he  should  lead 
his  war-party,  the  chief  requests  the  principal  warriors 
to  offer  incense  or  smoke  from  their  calumets;  a  fire 
is  struck,  the  stones  are  seen  upon  the  opposite  margins 
of  the  ground,  and  their  line  of  direction  is  the  result  of 
the  ro-zaurbun-ziehe  gtrn.  At  this  place  various  offer- 
ings are  made,  —  beads,  locks  of  hair,  pieces  of  cloth,  the 
je-bi^ig,  or  memorials  of  the  departed ;  these  are  after- 
wards carried  into  battle,  left  on  the  plain,  or  if  possible 
thrust  into  the  body  of  the  wounded  or  dead 

The  three  first  times  a  man  accompanies  a  war-party, 
the  customs  of  the  Indians  require  some  peculiar  obser- 
vances. The  young  warrior  must  constantly  paint  his 
face  black,  must  wear  a  head-dress  of  some  kind,  and 
the  vessels  from  which  he  eats  or  drinks  must  be 
touched  by  no  other  person.  He  is  not  to  eat  or  rest 
during  the  day ;  and  when  he  halts,  his  face  must  be 
turned  to  his  own  country,  that  the  Great  Spirit  shall 
perceive  his  wish  to  return  home  again. 

The  encampments  of  the  warriors  are  enclosed  by 
sticks  or  poles  in  the  form  of  a  square,  with  an  opening 
towards  the  enemy's  country ;  within  which  are  arranged 
first  the  principal  warriors,  chiefs,  and  old  warriors,  next 
the  younger  men,  and  last  the  new  warriors,  on  the 
extreme  end  of  the  encampment  All  sleep  with  their 
faces  towards  their  own  countries.  The  accoutrements 
of  each  warrior  are  held  sacred ;  they  must  be  neither 
stepped  over  nor  handled.  To  wet  the  feet  is  an  evil 
omen,  or  to  walk  in  a  beaten  path.    If  compelled  to 

^  The  jglobnlar  stones,  found  in  a  mound  and  already  mentioned, 
were  probably  need  in  rites  of  diyination. 
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cross  a  stream^  or  pass  over  a  swamp,  the  water  is 
wiped  off  with  sticks  or  grass.  Bowls  of  birch- bark  are 
marked  with  a  line  through  the  centre ;  from  one  side  of 
which  the  warrior  drinks  in  going  to  battle,  —  from  tlie 
other,  on  his  return.  These  bowls  are  not  carried  home, 
but  left  on  the  prairie,  or  suspended  from  trees  within 
a  day's  journey  of  his  village. 

Any  man  who  is  preparing  for  war,  and  whose  supply 
of  moccasins,  or  of  powder  and  ball,  or  any  other  com- 
mon and  necessary  article  has  failed,  takes  a  specimen  of 
what  he  needs, — if  moccasins,  one  of  these, — and  walks 
about  the  encampment,  pausing  a  moment  before  such 
of  his  companions  as  he  hopes  will  supply  his  demand. 
He  has  no  occasion  to  say  anything ;  usually  immediate 
compliance  is  given;  but  if  not,  the  chief,  dressed  as 
for  battle,  accompanied  by  other  warriors,  goes  from  one 
to  another  and  takes  the  necessary  articles  from  those 
who  have  the  largest  quantity. 

CEREMONY  ON  THE  BETURN  OF  A  WARPARTY. 

The  return  of  a  war-party  is  the  occasion  of  a  sacred 
ceremony  of  rejoicing.  The  ground  within  their  lodges 
is  swept,  and  utensils,  used  during  their  absence,  carried 
out  The  warriors  decorate  themselves  with  swan's- 
down,  a  tuft  of  long  white  feathers  being  affixed  to  the 
crown  of  the  head;  and  red  and  black  figures  are 
painted  on  their  bodies.  Approaching  their  homes, 
they  raise  their  voices  in  tlie  usual  song,  whose  words 
are  thought  to  resemble  the  syllables  in  the  name  of 
Je-ho^ah,  In  their  hands  are  borne  branches  of  pine, 
to  which  are  hung  the  scalps  of  the  enemy  slain  in 
battle.     Arriving  at  one  of  the  houses,  wherein  are 
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their  sacred  symbols,  the  chief,  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
pany, walks  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  course  of 
the  sun,  crying,  yo-he-he-^cihrwah,  and  all  rdpeat,  yth 
Jie-he-fvahrwah,  while  the  circle  is  made.  Opposite  the 
door  is  the  war-pole ;  and  upon  blocks,  arranged  for  the 
purpose,  is  placed  a  box,  constructed  of  pieces  of  wood 
securely  fastened  together  in  the  form  of  a  square,  — 
the  middle  of  three  sides  extending  a  little,  the  fourth 
being  iBat  for  convenience  in  transportation  upon  the 
back  of  the  Opae  whose  office  is  taken  only  after  cere- 
monials of  initiation.  This  box  is  fisustened  close  with 
hickory  splinters;  its  contents  are  of  the  most  pious 
mystery  and  occult  meaning.^  When  the  box  is  depos- 
ited, silence  ensues,  all  having  seated  themselves. 

To  sit  down  was  an  act  that  indicated  peace  and 
friendship.  It  was  the  expression  used  by  the  warriors 
in  their  invitation  to  William  Penn  and  others  to  unite 
with  them  in  a  treaty.  They  speak  of  their  god,  Na-na- 
bush,  as  having  sat  down  when  he  had  created  men  and 
animals,  —  "Thus  have  I  sat  down,  and  the  spirits  of 
the  earth  above  and  below  have  listened  to  me  sitting 
here."  » 

At  length  the  warriors  rise,  and  following  their  chief 
make  the  circle  of  the  war-pole,  crying  the  peculiar 
words,  as  before,  three  times.  Successively  and  in  order 
they  then  go  into  the  house,  wherein  is  the  hearth  on 
which  is  the  sacred  fira  Three  days  and  three  nights 
are  given  to  fasting,  during  which  time  the  warriors 
drink  a  warm  decoction  of  btUtonrsnakeroot.    The  women 

1  The  Sacred  Box  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cnshman. 

>  "  And  God  rested  on  the  seventh  day.**  CfetuM,  Vide  chapter 
on  Origin  of  Man.  The  idea  of  the  repose  of  Deity,  after  the  creatiTS 
act,  was  nniTeraal. 
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stand  beside  the  door  in  two  rows,  the  first  night  of  the 
fast^  where  they  cry,  Sa-hor-he^fie,  with  a  shrill  voice ; 
following  this  utterance  is  an  entire  silence.  The  chief, 
from  time  to  time  during  the  fiast^  comes  out  with  his 
warriors ;  and,  shouting  the  war-whoop,  makes  the  circle 
of  the  war-pole,  waving  as  before  the  pine  branches 
with  the  scalps  appended.  Finally  a  general  procession 
is  formed,  the  chief  as  before  at  the  head,  when  all 
move  in  orderly  succession,  the  women  last,  around  the 
chiefs  lodge,  from  the  east  to  the  north  ^  the  men  singing 
the  death-song.  Then  they  fix  on  the  top  of  the  house 
a  branch,  with  a  piece  of  a  scalp  fastened  to  it ;  after 
which  they  visit  each  house  of  the  village,  placing  a 
pine  branch  and  scalp-lock  upon  each,  and  the  spirits  of 
the  dead  being  thus  appeased,  all  ceremonial  ends. 


PRAYER  TO  THE  RITLER  OF  THE  WVSTDS. 

From  an  island  in  Lake  Superior  a  party  of  honteid  started 
to  cross  the  lake  on  their  way  home.  There  were  ten  canoes. 
It  was  early  dawn,  after  a  night  of  perfect  calm  and  quiet. 
The  hunters  rowed  forward  some  distance,  when  simulta- 
neously all  ceased  rowing ;  and  the  chief  of  the  party,  in  a 
loud  voice,  made  the  following  supplication  to  the  Great 
Spirit,  ruler  of  the  winds:  ''0  Great  Spirit,  you  have 
made  this  lake,  and  you  have  made  us,  your  children ;  we 
apiMMil  to  you  to  keep  the  water  calm,  and  let  us  pass  over  it 
in  safety."  He  then  threw  an  offering  into  the  lake,  others  of 
the  party  doing  the  same;  when  all  recommenoed  rowing 
in  silence,  while  the  chief  began  a  chant,  which  was  con- 
tinued until  the  passage  was  made. 

1  It  was  in  the  north  that  the  EyII  Spirit  was  helieyed  to  haye  hia 
dwelling-place. 
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THE  8B-SE-GWAM,  —  SONG  OF  ENTREATY. 

At  nightfall,  when  all  had  retired  to  rest,  the  natiyes 
hegan  to  sing  in  a  manner  very  different  from  what  I  had 
heard.  It  was  not  accompanied  either  with  dancing  or 
drum  or  rattle,  but  consisted  of  soil,  plaintive  tones,  and  a 
modulation  that  was  rather  agreeable ;  it  had  somewhat  the 
air  of  church  music^ 

This  chant,  mentioned  by  Sir  A.  McEenzie,  is  referred 
to  by  those  who  have  lived  with  the  savages.  It  is 
described  as  a  melancholy  sound  beard  in  the  stillness 
of  the  night  In  the  biography  of  Mr.  Tanner,  mention 
is  made  of  these  chants;  and  the  following  incident 
seems  to  be  an  explanation  of  their  purport:  — 

When  the  snow  had  fallen,  and  the  weather  began  to  be 
cold,  so  that  we  could  kill  no  more  bears,  we  began  to  suffer 
from  hunger.  One  morning  Net-no-kwa  rose  very  early  and 
left  the  lodge.  She  did  not  return  that  night,  but  the  next 
day  towards  evening,  as  we  were  lying  down  inside  the  lodge, 
she  came  in,  and,  toucliing  Wa-me-gon-a-brun  on  the  shoul- 
der, said :  "  My  son,  you  are  a  great  runner ;  and  now  let  us 
see  with  what  speed  'you  will  go  and  bring  the  meat  which 
the  Great  Spirit  gave  me  last  night  Nearly  all  night  I 
prayed  and  sang;  and  when  I  fell  asleep  near  moruiug,  the 
Spirit  came  to  me  and  gave  me  a  bear  to  feed  my  hungry 
children.  You  will  find  him  in  that  little  copse  of  bushes  in 
the  prairie.  Go  immediately;  the  bear  will  not  run  from 
you,  even  if  he  sees  yon  coming.* 

'  Sir  Alexander  McKenzie. 

'  The  directions  were  followed,  and  the  hear  captnred,  — a  uniform 
result,  according  to  Mr.  Tanner ;  who  douhted,  however,  that  Net-no- 
kwa'i  eyes  were  actually  holden  hy  sleep  when  she  saw  the  hear. 
Nevertheless,  a  faith  in  his  own  dreams  is  the  constant  feature  of  Mr. 
Tanner's  Biography. 
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In  the  story  of  the  dream  there  was  some  artifice, 
according  to  Mr.  Tanner.  He,  however,  frequently 
relates  that  Net-no-kwa,  his  adopted  Indian  mother, 
directs  him  in  the  hunt,  by  a  dream,  following  a  night's 
prayer  and  chant  The  concluding  remark,  relates  to 
the  belief  that  the  Oreat  Spirit  bade  certain  animals 
permit  themselves  to  be  slain  for  food,  if  this  was  done 
in  a  merciful  manner.  Net-no-kwa  believed  the  animal 
she  had  seen  would  act  in  obedience  to  the  Oreat  Spirit; 
he  would  not  run  from  the  hunter,  for  he  was  given 
her  for  her  children. 

The  chant,  prior  to  the  dream,  was  doubtless  a  prayer 
to  be  directed  as  to  the  locality  of  the  game,  to  be 
shown  the  haunts  of  the  bear,  which  were  to  be  sought 
in  perfect  faith  on  awakening.  Uniting  this  belief  in 
divine  guidance  through  dreams,  with  that  in  divina- 
tion by  fire,  in  which  the  Spirit  is  believed  to  disclose 
the  direction  of  a  successful  hunt  over  the  forest  or 
plain,  we  perceive  the  dependence  these  savages  felt  in 
their  relations  to  him  whom  they  called  the  Master  of 
life. 

THE  FEAST  OF  FIRST  FRUITS. 

In  building  the  sacred  fire,  a  branch  of  poplar,  \eillow, 
or  white-oak  is  cut  from  the  trea  A  hole  is  bored  partly 
through  it ;  and,  with  another  piece  sharpened  for  the 
purpose,  friction  is  made  by  revolving  this  within  the 
hole,  by  which  fire  is  gathered}  Tiiis  is  cherished 
with  fine  chips,  and  fanned  with  the  wing  of  a  white 
swan.  An  earthen  vessel,  consecrated  for  the  purpose, 
receives  the  burning  mass ;  and  the  priest  then  carries 

1  This  word  is  also  used  in  reference  to  the  deity's  withdrawal  of  the 
spirit  from  its  earthly  body. 
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the  fire  to  the  altar,  which  is  overhung  with  green 
boughs,  and  places  it  thereon.  Then  fruits  are  brought, 
which  have  been  carefully  anointed  with  bear's  oil,  and 
laid  upon  the  fire.  So  great  is  the  demand  for  bear's 
oil,  for  this  and  kindred  purposes,  at  the  feast  of  First 
Fruits,  that  it  requires  the  most  active  labor  of  the 
various  firibes  to  provide  it  in  sufficient  quantities. 

The  altar  used  in  the  sacrifice  was  yearly  rebuilt 
No  portion  of  a  past  sacrifice  was  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  sacred  hearth.  The  hearth  was  first  swept  dean. 
Then  a  few  roots  of  the  button-snakeroot  were  laid  at 
the  bottom,  with  small  leaves  of  tobacco ;  and  to  these 
were  added  small  quantities  of  carefully  selected  fruits. 
Over  this  was  put  marley  clay,  sprinkled  with  clean  and 
pure  water. 

The  use  of  oil  in  sacrifice  by  the  Indian  will  remind 
the  student  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the  hin  of  oil 
used  in  sacred  worship  by  the  Jews.  The  law  of  peace- 
offerings  is  set  down  in  Leviticus  as  follows :  — 

If  ye  offer  it  for  a  thanksgiving,  then  ye  shall  offer  with 
the  sacrifice  of  thahksgiving  unleavened  cakes  mingled  with 
oil  and  unleavened  wafers  anointed  with  M,  of  fine  flour, 
fried.* 

The  oblation  of  first  fruits  was  regulated  according  to 
the  following  commandment :  — 

As  for  the  oblation  of  first  fruits,  ye  shall  offer  them  unto 
the  Lord,  but  they  shall  not  be  burnt  on  the  altar  for  a  sweet 
savor.* 

Among  the  Attick  laws  was  the  following  enactment : 
**  Let  sacrifices  be  performed  with  the  first  fruits  of  the 

1  LeiriUcns  TiL  12.  *  LeTiUcos  ii.  IS. 
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earth."  ^  It  is  related  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
Athenians  to  bum  herbs  and  plants  as  an  offering. 
Leaves,  branches,  roots,  and  fruits,  all  were  burned  in 
the  oblation. 

To  sweep  dean  the  place  of  sacrifice,  is  not  unlike 
the  care  shown  in  the  law  of  Moses,  that  the  priest 
shall  put  off  his  garments  of  fine  linen,  and*  put  on 
other  garments,  and  carry  forth  the  ashes  without  the 
camp  unto  a  clean  place,^ 

The  arrangement  of  the  dance  at  the  feast  of  First 
Fruits  in  the  illustration  will  be  seen  to  be  that  of  the 
sacred  circle.' 

It  is  related  that  three  circles  were  made  around  the 
fire,  as  was  done  by  the  Athenians  in  their  ceremonies 
in  honor  of  Neptune,  in  accordance  with  an  enactment 
of  Lycuigua  When  the  ceremony  of  the  dance  was 
concluded,  all  painted  their  bodies  with  white  clay,  and 
then  formed  a  procession  and  marched  out  of  the  sacred 
square,  within  which  was  the  altar  and  fire,  and  passed 
onward  to  the  river,  or  lake,  wherein  they  bathed. 

The  Chinese  have  a  record  that  fire  was  discovered 
by  one  Suy-jin,  or  Fire  Producer,  by  boring  a  piece  of 
^ood,  —  which  was  done,  probably,  in  nearly  the  same 
manner  as  among  the  Indiana 

In  the  feast  of  First  Fruits  the  greatest  gravity  ac- 
companied the  ceremonies  previous  to  the  games  and 
feasting,  when  all  was  hilarity  and  joy.  This  ceremony 
was  the  culmination  of  the  happy  days  of  summer, 
when  open-air  life  had  no  obstacles.  All  friendly  tribes 
joined  in  partaking  of,  as  they  had  united  in  providing 

1  "  Archeologia  Gr»ca."  J.  Potter,  D.  D. ,  Archbishop  of  Oftnterbury. 

*  I^WticuB  vi.  11.  t 

*  An  etching  by  John  Wythe^  in  1690. 
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for,  the  general  thanksgiving.  The  autumnal  season, 
the  period  of  transition,  when  the  trees  dropped  their 
leaves,  and  also  the  time  when  they  first  began  to 
bourgeon  in  spring,  were  called  Ache4eS'CarUmetht  and 
each  had  its  guardian  divinities,  as  related  in  the 
cliapter  on  deities.  The  Harvest  Feast  is  a  universal 
custom. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

LANGUAGE,  PICTOGRAPHY,  SYMBOL^  AND  SONG. 

The  Priest  of  Secotan  was  the  Jossakeed  of  one  of  the 
tribes,  who  called  themselves  the  Real  People,  the  Lenni- 
Lenape.  Their  meaning  in  the  use  of  this  expression  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  they  disclaimed  migration, 
having  come  out  of  this  ground ;  alluding  to  the  conti- 
nent, and  their  especial  locality,  which  is  now  called 
Virginia,  —  in  honor  of  that  queen  whose  interest  in  the 
natives  of  the  New  World  was  the  occasion  of  sending 
the  artist  whose  etching  is  here  reproduced.  It  was  said 
by  one  of  the  Indian  chiefs  that  their  people  were  of 
unmixed  blood,  remaining  as  they  were  created,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  mixed  blood  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
settlers. 

The  illustration  portrays  the  Jossakeed  in  ordinary 
dress.  The  preparation  of  the  skin,  seen  on  the  priest's 
shoulders,  was  as  careful  as  that  used  in  tanning  choic- 
est skins  by  civilized  people.  The  success  of  their  work 
is  worthy  of  admiration.  The  knot  on  the  shoulder  was 
probably  composed  of  the  deer's  sinew,  which  was  be- 
lieved to  bestow  strength  on  the  wearer. 

The  records  of  the  Ojibways  have  a  twofold  meaning, 
states  Mr.  Copway,  an  Ojibway  Indian :  the  hieroglyphic 
symbols  refer  to  their  religion;  the  picture-writing  is 
used  in'  medicine,  hunting-songs,  stories,  and  communi- 
cations of  various  import 
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The  Dames  of  aoiDials  were  ioiitatioDB  of  the  souDds 
they  produoed ;  the  Dames  of  trees  sigDified  the  sound 
thej  appeared  to  make;  thus  makiug  the  Dame  a  des- 
cription of  the  thing, — according  to  what  is  believed 
to  be  the  primitive  origin  of  names.  Thus  see  indi- 
cated the  sound  of  waters  upon  the  rocks;  and  sahse, 
the  commotion  of  waters.  It  was  found,  in  making  up 
an  alphabet  for  the  Cherokee  dialect,  that  /,  I,  r,  v,  and 
X  were  excluded.  These  gentle  savages,  at  the  end  of 
a  word,  made  a  liquid  note  resembling  our  vowel  a; 
this  produced  a  flowing  sound,  compared  best,  perhaps, 
to  the  flow  of  water.  Certain  Indian  names  of  bodies 
of  water  are  very  beautiful,  —  for  instance,  the  familiar 
name  Min-ne-ha-Jui,  meaning  "  laughing  water,"  as  the 
poet  Longfellow  has  correctly  rendered  it  Ath-a-bas-ca 
is  rendered  "meeting  of  many  waters;"  Min-ne-'eO'ta, 
"  sky-tinted  water."  A  complete  understanding  of  In- 
dian words  might  reveal  matters  of  the  highest  interest 
to  tbe  linguist  There  is  now,  inadequate  as  has  been 
the  study  of  the  language,  evidence  that  it  has  that 
which  our  Saxon  words  retain,  the  pith  of  sententious 
meaning ;  notwithstanding  certain  words  have  been 
growing,  according  to  one  writer,  since  the  flood,  for 
one  Indian  word,  as  Dr.  Francis  lieber  truly  remarks, 
is  equal  to  ten  of  ours,  and  a  single  letter  has  generally 
the  meaning  of  a  whole  word  in  our  languaga  As  an 
example  of  the  synthetic  character  of  the  language,  Mr. 
Tanner  mentions  the  word  ke-meen-waw-bum-me-naf 
which  expresses  approbation,  —  ke  the  inseparable 
pronoun,  in  the  accusative  plural;  meen,  from  ne-me" 
noan^un  (I  love,  or  am  pleased) ;  and  wau-hum^  from 
ne-wwuhho-man  (I  see),  —  which  would  be  termed  a 
holaphrastic  word  by  Dr.  Lieber. 
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^e  tenn  for  the  red  race  among  the  Algonkin  tribes 
is  Uni^h-aba.  Uhish  is  a  prefix,  meaning  'Un  general/' 
or  ''  all ; "  and  aba,  from  i-am-ha,  or  i-a-ia,  is  the  mascu- 
line or  feminine  name  for  an  individual  Among  the 
Ojibways,  years  are  counted  by  winters,  pe^-an.  A 
moon  is  called  gee-zis ;  and  if  in  contradistinction  to  the 
sun,  dc-bik  gee^zis,  or  "  night-sun."  The  word  of  which  no 
human  language  is  destitute,  and  which  is  placed  at  the 
threshold  of  every  tongue  by  the  grammarian,  is,  in  the 
Ojibway,  ne  sageau  ("  I  love,"  active) ;  in  the  passive, 
ne  sageau-ego  ("  I  am  loved  ").  A  vowel  preceded  by  a 
consonant  is  long.  A  vowel  followed  by  a  consonant  is 
usually  short.  A  vowel  between  two  consonants  is  short. 
A  vowel  standing  by  itself  is  always  full  or  long.^ 

Dr.  Jarvis  states,  in  his  discourse  upon  the  Indian 
tribes,  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  there  were  but  three 
radical  languages  spoken  by  the  Indians. 

The  fact  of  the  Indians  having  a  complete  system  of 
signs,  by  which  they  made*  communications  among  all 
tribes  on  the  continent,  is  interesting.  An  Indian,  it 
has  been  stated,  would  by  his  signs  "  talk  all  over, "  his 
whole  body  being  made  use  of  to  convey  a  message.^ 
The  sapient  Hindoo  teaches :  — 

As  words  from  an  echo,  so  the  eye  and  the  motions  of  the 
body  are  comprehended  by  the  sagacious.  Let  prudent  men, 
therefore,  give  counsel  in  secret. 

By  winks,  by  the  walk,  by  action  of  speech,  by  the  motion 
of  the  eye  and  the  lip,  a  wise  man  discovers  the  mind. 

1  Schoolcraft. 

*  Said  Ke-wa-ze-zhig  to  an  aadience  in  AUston  Hall :  "  If  yon  will 
be  80  kind  as  to  notice  my  gestoiea  and  the  expreasion  of  my  face,  it 
wiU  help  you  yery  much,"  —  in  an  apologetic  allusion  to  the  short  two 
yean'  study  he  had  given  our  language. 
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An  effort  at  inculcating  moral  principle  was  some- 
times made  in  the  song  of  certain  Ojibway  priests. 

Ahrne-aK-ifoh  kah^Hsen^ 

(Your  own  tongae  kills  yoa. 
Ton  haTe  too  much  tongue.) 

This  song  is  illustrated  by  the  figure  of  a  man  holding 
an  arrow  reversed.  A  line  is  extended  from  the  mouth 
to  the  arrow.  The  body  of  the  man  is  covered  with 
marks  of  the  injuries  he  desired  to  inflict  on  others,  but 
which  have  reverted  on  himself. 


A  WAR  SONG  IN  INDIAN  PICTOGRAPHY.* 

I  will  liaste  to  the  land  of  the  foe, 
'With  warriors  clad  with  the  bow. 

I  will  drink  the  blood  of  their  Tery  heart ; 
I  will  change  their  joy  into  sorrow's  smart ; 
Their  brayes,  their  sires,  wiU  I  defy. 

They  are  in  their  homes  now,  happy  and  free, 
No  frowning  cloud  o'er  their  camp  they  see  ; 
Yet  the  youngest  of  mine  shall  see  the  taU 
Braves  scattered,  wandering,  and  faU. 

The  warrior  is  represented  by  the  figure  of  a  man, 
with  a  bow  about  him,  and  arrows  in  his  hand.    The 

*  Oopway,  the  Indian  historian* 
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plume  of  the  eagle  waves  upon  his  head,  indicative. of 
bis  acquaintance  with  war-life.  The  next  figure  repre- 
sents a  watching  warrior.  The  third  represents  a  person 
with  the  heart  of  a  woman,  as  symbolized  by  the  mark 
in  the  cheek,  an  indication  that  the  best  of  thie  enemy's 
warriors  were  to  fall,  and  that  their  wail  must  be  heaixl 
like  the  wail  of  a  woman.  The  wigwam,^  with  its 
smoke  curling  upward,  indicates  a  council-fire  and  the 
defiance  of  an  attack.  The  other  wigwams  are  seen 
without  fire,  and  the  black  one  signifies  silence  and 
death. 

When  the  minds  of  a  war-party  were  fully  aroused 
to  the  subject  of  war,  and  they  were  prepared  to  give 
utterance  to  their  feelings  by  singing  and  dancing,  their 
priest  or  Jossakeed  composed  a  song  to  be  accompanied 
with  dancing. 

WAB  SONG.« 

The  eagles  acream  on  high, 
They  whet  their  forkkl  beaks ; 
Raiae,  raise  the  battle-cry  I 
'T  is  fame  our  leader  aeeks. 

The  birds  of  the  brare  take  a  flight  roaod  the  aky, 

They  croaa  the  enemy'a  line. 
Full  happy  am  I  that  my  body  should  fall 

Where  brave  men  love  to  die. 


>  Properly,  to^^-^io&om. 

*  A  free  tranalation  by  Hoffinan. 
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DEATH  SONO.i 
a'-bb-tuh-ob'-zhio. 

I. 

Under  the  hollow  eky, 
Stretched  on  the  pndrie  lone^ 
Centre  of  glory,  I, 
Bleeding,  disdain  to  groan  ; 
Bat  like  a  battlensry, 
Peal  forth  my  thonder-moan, 

II. 

Star,  morning  star,  whoae  ray 
Still  with  the  dawn  I  see, 
Qnenchlen  throngih  half  the  day 
Casing  thon  seest'me ; 
Yon  hirds  of  camrge,  they 
Fright  not  my  gaze  from  thee  I 
Baini'tDd'Wd  I 

in. 

Bird,  in  thine  airy  rings 
Oyer  the  fooman'a  line, 
Why  do  thy  flapping  wings 
Nearer  me  thn*  incline  f 
Blood  of  the  Danntless*  hrings 
Coorage,  O  hird,  to  thine  1 
Baim-w&'Wd  / 

^  A  translation  given  by  C.  F.  Hoflman,  which,  it  is  stated,  wonld 
hear  a  close  and  critical  comparison  with  the  original  Indian.  *  The 
word  Baim-wd'Wd  is  spoken  so  as  to  represent  the  sound  of  the  roice  of 
the  thnnder-god,  and^in  general  is  of  more  frequent  repetition  in  their 
original  songs  than  as  given  by  Mr.  Hoffman. 

*  Fiatemixed  bands  of  warriors  in  the  Northwest,  who  had  sworn 
never  to  leave  a  brother  on  the  battle-field. 

18 
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IV. 

Hark  to  those  spirit  notes, 

Ye  high  heroes  di?ine^ 

Hymned  from  your  godlike  throats  I 

The  song  of  pnuse  is  mine^  — 

Mine  whose  grave-pennon  ^  floats 

Orer  the  foeman's  line  I 


ME-ZEN-NE-NEENS. 

Bark,  skin,  pieces  of  wood,  precipitous  rocks,  or 
bowlders,  constituted  the  material  for  inscription  in 
pictography,  which  was  simply  a  record  of  concrete 
ideas,  suggested  by  the  power  of  association.  If  none  of 
these  articles  were  available,  the  Indian  used  ashes, 
on  which  he  traced  the  picture  with  a  quill  from  a 
bird's  feather;  and  when  the  tracing  was  done  the 
feather  was  burned,  having  been  fixed  in  the  heart  of 
the  form  traced;  and  from  this  an  augury  was  made. 
As  an  example  of  these  me^-zen-ne-neens,  Mr.  Schoolcraft 
mentions  the  picture  of  a  bear,  which,  he  says,  recalls  to 
an  Indian  the  ideas,  not  merely  of  a  particular  kind  of 
quadruped,  but  of  a  strong,  clumsy,  black,  and  cunning 
animal,  with  powerful  claws,  whose  flesh  is  deeply  coated 
with  a  tender  kind  of  white  fat,  and  whose  skin  is  suita- 
ble for  particular  purposes.  The  animal  is  fond  of  sweet 
berries  and  fruits,  loves  certain  precincts,  and  is  to  be 
hunted  in  a  certain  way.  To  capture  him  and  to  foil 
his  opacity  are  superior  achievements.  To  ensure  suc- 
cess in  this,  the  Indian  draws  a  figure  of  the  animal, 
depicting  its  heart,  with  a  line  leading  to  it  from  the 

1  A  flag  at  the  head  of  a  gn,ye,  which  it  was  deemed  saoril^oos 
todistorh. 
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mouth.  By  uttering  incantations  of  magic  words,  he 
conceives  Umself  to  get  power  over  this  heart  He 
believes  he  can  control  its  emotions  and  desires.  He 
draws  him  from  his  lair.  He  leads  him  into  his  own 
path  in  the  forest 

AN  INCANTATION.i 

Hear  mj  power  [alluding  to  Toice^  or  dram] ; 

My  twiftnesB  and  yengeance  are  the  eagle's ; 

I  hear  the  world  over. 

The  hear  shall  ohey  the  magic  of  m  j  lodge ; 

My  secret  lodge  is  douhle  [two  divining-stones]. 

Fear  then,  man  1 

A  serpent  shall  enter  thy  vitals, — 

Can  a  hear  escape  my  anow  f 

Can  a  hear  fly  from  magic  t 

My  medicine  is  strong. 

These  incantations  are  at  the  same  time  symbolized 
by  significant  gestures. 

Mr.  Tanner  mentions  and  illustrates  a  song  for  medi- 
cine-hunting, by  which  success  is  believed  to  be  attained 
in  this  art,  that  required  attentive  study  for  two  years. 
For  this  the  instructor  exacted  the  payment  of  a  large 
number  of  beaver-skins.  The  Ojibways  relate  that  in 
using  the  charms  and  song  for  four  days,  one  of  this 
tribe  succeeded  in  bringing  into  the  midst  of  the  village, 
at  Was-waw-gun-nink,  a  live  moose,  in  such  a  state  of 
fatuity  that  he  made,  although  uninjured,  no  effort  to 
escape  I  There  are  twenty-seven  figures,  together  with 
the  incantations,  in  the  song,  pictures  of  which  are  to 
be  found  in  Mr.  Tanner's  Biography. 

*  From  the  works  of  Schooleraft. 
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The  structures  used  for  dwellings  among  the  Cherokee 
Indians  were  plastered  on  the  interior  with  red  or 
white  clay«  on  which  were  portrayed  various  objects 
and  symbols.  On  the  color  of  t^he  wall  depended  the 
color  of  paint  used  in  the  pictography ;  if  white,  the 
pictures  were  red;  but  if  the  wall  was  red,  they  were 
blue.  Great  variety  was  disclosed,  —  animals,  plants, 
trees,  flowers,  men  with  animal  heads,  and  vice  versa. 
These  hieroglyphics,  states  Mr.  Squier,  were  made  in 
bold  and  firm  outlines,  conveying  meaning,  passion,  and 
admonition. 


NA-NA-BUSH,  THE  INTERCESSOR. 

I. 

JFauMU-ffe-ah-na  gah-n^geah-na  maniUo-toah-ga  gah^-zKe-hah-' 
gwaw  ffoh-ne-ge-ah-na. 

(I  wished  to  be  bom ;  I  was  bom ;  and  after  I  was  bom  I  created  all 
the  spirits.) 

II. 

Cfee-^c-hah-ga  maniUo-wha-ga. 

(I  created  the  spirits.) 

Such  is  the  chant  attributed  to  Na-na-bush  when  he 
assumed  the  form  of  a  man.  Tlie  gcd  is  pictured  with- 
out the  right  arm,  and  in  the  hand  of  the  left  is  held  a 
serpent 

Na-ha-he-ah-na  na-nah-boo-^hco 
04isK'kO'tahn  ma-jhe-ke-aha, 

(He  sat  down,  Na-na-bosh ; 
His  fire  bums  forever.) 

This  chant  reveals  the  belief,  universally  held, — 
legends  and  myths  of  which  are  found  in  all  tribes  of 
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the  Indians,  —  that  at  one  time  the  Creator  assumed 
the  human  form.  Na-na-bush  is  but  one  of  the  many 
names,  varying  with  the  dialect  of  the  tribe^  that  was 
given  this  spiiit.^ 


A  MESSAGE. 

it       mmmnn(m(n\mrr\ 

Me-dA^U  Lodge.  GiwtLodge. 


TAaA 


Woodi.    Wigwam.  Wigwam.  Lake.  BiTer. 


<> 


Oanoe.  Oome.  Great  fi^ilill 

Hark  to  the  words  of  Sa-ge-mah  : 

The  great  medicine-lodge  wiU  he  ready  in  eight  days. 

Yc  who  live  in  the  woods  and  near  the  kkes, 

And  hy  streams  of  water,  come  with  your 

Canoes,  or  hy  land,  to  the  worship  of  the  Great  Spirit  t 

In  Chinese  inscription  the  open  triangle  is  seen,  as  in 
the  device  between  the  two  wigwams. 

Beads  and  shells  used  in  conveying  a  message  are 
colored,  and  each  has  a  meaning  according  to  its  place 
on  the  string:  black  signifies  war  or  death;  white, 
peace  and  prosperity.  Numerals  are  marked  on  the 
shell    The  knot  gives  information  of  the  starting-point 

1  Fide  Manahozho^  Ch.  XIY. 
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of  the  message,  or  the  name  of  the  person  sending  it 
In  stringing  the  shells  or  beads  the  end  of  the  sentence 
is  strung  first,  so  .that  the  beginning  of  the  message 
comes  first  to  the  receiver's  hand  as  he  unrolls  it,  to- 
gether  with  a  peculiar  knot  This  manner  of  correspond- 
ence is  the  most  common.  Three  years  ago,  says  Mr. 
Copway,  the  Dela wares  sent  communications  in  this  way 
to  the  Shawnees  in  Sandusky,  Lake  Erie,  and  they  to 
the  Ojibways  in  Superior  and  Huron. 

The  Indians  counted  by  tens,  and,  as  it  was  often  by 
the  hand  that  they  conveyed  the  number,  they  gave  a 
name  to  each  digit  The  cross  'yC  denoted  all  the 
cardinal  points ;  the  completeness  or  whole  of  anything 
was  denoted  by  the  full  number  of  the  fingers,  with 
somewhat  the  force  of  the  Boman  numeral  X,  or  ten. 
Thus  the  cross  stood  for  the  human  shape,  or  it  repre- 
sented all  the  heavenly  powers,  the  four  gods. 

These  are  the  names  of  the  numbers  in  the  language 
of  the  Indians  of  the  Chocktaw  tribe :  — 

1.  —  Chiphaha,  6.  —  HannMe, 

2.  —  ToogiUo.  7.  —  UrUoogiUo. 

3.  —  TooicheiuL  8.  —  Untootduna. 

4.  —  Ootta.  9.  —  ChakhdU. 

5.  —  Tahiahe.  10.  —  Pohade. 

For  ten  and  one,  pohooU  aawa  chiphaha  ;  ten  and  two, 
pokooU  aawa  toogdlo,  and  so  on.  Skoeh  chooke  harire^ 
interpreted,  is ''  the  old  one's  hundred,"  —  that  is,  a  thou- 
sand; other  large  numbers  having  similar  descriptive 
names. 

Beferring  to  the  growth  of  vegetables,  these  Indians 
use  the  expression  ''Moved  by  Jo-he-wah;"  and  ri- 
pened vegetables  they  call  imA-dA,  —  "moved  to  their 
joy."    Adh  signifies  "  he  moves." 
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HUBSEBY  SOKG:i 

IK   KAKIOA. 

The  poor  little  bee 
Thftt  lives  in  a  tree,  — 
The  poor  little  bee, 
That  lives  in  a  tree, 
Has  only  one  arrow 
In  his  qniver. 

B-WR-YEA: 

LULLABY  OF  AN  INDIAN  MOTHEE.* 

I. 

Wa^wa  wa  wo-ina  we-yea. 
(Swinging,  swinging,  loUaby.) 

Ne  baun-ne  baun^ne  laun, 

(Sleep  thon,  sleep  thou,  sleep  thon.) 

lie  daunia-aii,  e-vfe-yea, 
(Little  daughter,  lullaby.) 

IL 

(Tour  mother  cares  for  yon.) 

Ne  bawi^ne  baunrne  haun  e-icw-ysei. 
(Sleep,  sleep,  sleep,  lullaby.) 

Ka^,  aai-quissge-kain^  ne  doMmit-ais. 
(Do  not  fear  my  little  daughter. ) 

Ne  baun-ne  bcmn^M  baun, 

(Sleep  thou,  sleep  thou,  sleep  thou.) 

*  Copway ;  Powell. 

<  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith. 
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III. 

Jfa-wa  ioa  wa^wa  we-yta. 
(Swinging,  swinging,  lullaby.) 

Kortoten^  nu-thska  knU^uee. 
(Not  alone  art  thou. ) 

(Your  mother  is  oaring  for  you.) 

Ne  bavn-ne  haun  nedauniS'-aia. 
(Sleep,  sleep,  my  little  daughter.) 

Wo'toa  toa  wa-wa  we-yea, 
(Swinging,  swinging,  lullaby.) 


NAMES  OF  BIRDS  IN  OJIBWAY.^ 

JTe-n^tf.     ''  Master  of  all  birds,"  —  wa^6agIe. 
Me-giz'ze,     White-headed  eagle. 
Ka-kaik.     Spotted  hawk. 
Bub-be-nug-go.     Spotted-tail  hawk. 
Ondaig,     Crow. 
Kahrgah-ge.     RaveiL 
At-^-ge-nawk,     Blackbird. 
Teen-de-se,     Blue-jay. 
Be-gwvk'ko-kwa  (Moais-sa.    Thrush. 
Ween-de-go   be-nais-io,      **  The   bird  that   eats  its    own 
kind,"  —  king-bird. 
0-pe-che.     Bobin. 
Ma-makrtwah,     Catbird. 
Ma-ma.     Red-headed  woodpecker. 
Mu'kohe-na-^a.     Eedbird. 
Wainrwain-je  gun-no.    Great  horned-owl. 

• 

^  Selected  from  a  list  given  by  Mr.  Tanner. 
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K6h(H>  ante.     Little  owL 

Wauhbe-ho-ho,     Snow-owl,  yerj  laige. 

WoriiKL    Gooee. 

Ke-nu-ie-no-kwa-she^,     **  Ciee  womani"  —  duck. 

The  pronunciation  of  the  name  is  made  to  imitate  the 
song  or  cry  of  the  bird. 

iNSEora 

A  moe.     Bee. 

Gitche-ah-mo.     Humble-bee. 

WauhVHitff4at9-^a,     Lightning-bug. 

An-ne-me-ke  wid-de-hoam.     Sphinx-moth,  or  thunder-louse. 
(This  insect  is  supposed  to  £Edl  from  the  thunder-bird's  wings.) 

Pahrpuk-ke-na.     Grasshopper. 

Me-maing-gwah,     Butterfly. 

MHig^nishrmoanrkarfht.     "  He  that  sleeps  in  a  stick  ; " 
found  under  water. 

Ska-bo-^-yorsa,     "  Bowing,**  —  water-bug. 

Manrtoanse  o-ke-t&heeg  pe^me-^}ui-4oan,     "The  little  spirit 
who  runs  on  the  water." 

Sug-ge-ma,     Mosquito. 

Pin-goosh ;  pinrgooth-axM-mtg.     Gnats  and  sand-flies. 

Suh-he-ka-the,     "  Net-worker," — spider. 

A-a-he-ho,     Large  black  spider. 

Puhrbeeg.     Flea. 

O-fxhug.    House-flies. 

FISHES. 

Shig-gwumrmaig,     Shovel-nose  (Mississippi  flsh). 
Kuh-hufirnaunrgivL     Little  toad-fish  (Lake  Huron). 
0-gahr8uk.     Little  dories. 
O^a,     Dory. 
Ag-gudrdwawuk.    SunfisL 
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JBtuhrske-to.     Sheep's-head. 
Na-morgooth.    Trout. 
Ke-no-zha.     Pickerel. 
Buhrpug-gci-^a.    Large  sacker. 

TREES. 

Ifa-ni-kik,     Norway  pine. 

A-nee-naunrduk,     Balsam  fir. 

Kik'kaunrdug.  Spruce.  (The  black  pheasants  feed  on  the 
leaves). 

Afus-keeg^wahrtick.     Hackmatack. 

MMeuan-wavk,     Red  cedar. 

Ke-zhik.     White  cedar. 

Kavhhavhtheek.    Juniper  bushes. 

Ah-kavhvmn-je.     Yew. 

Kavhhavhg&vnm,     Hemlock-spruce. 

Piikrquaifi4iahrg€hmak,    ''  Peeling-bark^"  -^  white  pine. 

Shin^gwawL    Yellow  pine. 

Ninrau-tik,     **  Our  own  tree/'  —  sugar-maple. 

Buhrwi-e^me^in  atihgauhumf\fe.  Red  cherry,— '^the  wood 
of  the  shaken-down  berry." 

Stu-tuh  vfay-meen  ahrgaw-vmr^e.     Choke-cherry. 

Me4ik-o^mee9h.     "  Wood-cup,**  —  black  oak. 

Ah-^a-iia.     White  poplar. 

A^neeb.    White  elm. 

O-^hah-Bhe-go-pe.  Red  elm.  (Two  yarieties ;  the  bark  of 
one  used  for  sacks.) 

Bo(he-auk.    White  ash. 

We-sug-auk,     Black  ash. 

Bug-gaunrne-me-zeeah-ith,     Hazel-bush. 

040'pe,     Alders. 

Sisse-go^'tnuh.    Willow. 

Bug-ga-Mh-ne  muh.    Plum-tree. 

Mishrihe-muh  ga-umr^e.    Crab-apple-tree. 

Ke4e^&mcMUo.    Kew  Jersey  tea,  —  ''red  root" 
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PLANTS. 

Mu9-ko-tppe^neeg.    Lily,  —  "  prairie  potatoes." 
0-kun-dunrtnoge.     Pond-lilies. 
Be-norhu^oan,     Partridge-flowers. 

Mu8'ke-gay'me4aM.     Side-saddle  flower, —  "swamp  bot- 
tles/' in  allusion  to  the  shape  of  the  leaves. 

Torta-MU-hoo-^e^Mfi.     "  The  flower  that  follows  the  sun." 
Pe-the-ke-wcuk     "  Bufl&do-medicine,"  —  wild  carrot 
A-nich-e-me-nun,    Wild  pea-vine. 

ANIMALS. 

GwiiirgwavHihrpd.     "  Tough  beast,"  —  wolf. 

Nornah-pah-^.-ne'ka'ie.    "  Foot  the  wrong  way," — mole. 

Bo-taieh-che-pin-gwU-M,     ''  Blow  up  the  ground,"  —  gopher. 

WauhhooL     Babbiti 

An-ne-tnoosk.     Dog. 

Sho<mr$ho*     Long-eared  hound. 

Kahrzhe  gainse.     "  Little  glutton,"  -»  cat. 

Pe-zhew.    Wildcat 

O'savhwauhgootk.    Bed  fox. 

Ak-meek.     Beaver. 

Wduhwatirgais,     Virginia  deer. 

O-mush-koons,     Elk. 

Ke-na  heek,  •  Snake;  reptiles. 

O-kanU-be-norbeek,     "Snake  with  legs.** 

QHe-we-tains,     "  Little  boy,"  —  a  lizard. 

Be-go-muhrkuk-ke.  Common  toads.  (On  the  approach  of 
winter,  these  are  said  to  place  themselves  erect  on  the  surlGEice 
of  the  ground,  on  their  hams;  and  by  turning  themselves 
round  and  round,  they  sink  into  the  ground,  which  closes 
over  them.  They  are  found  several  feet  below  the  frost,  with 
heads  erect) 

Dainrda.    Bullfrog. 
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The  Orwi-a-li^  or  emblems  of  the  heart  in  Indian  pic- 
tography, are  here  given.    The  first  of  the  three  devices 

is  the  parallelogram,  represent- 
ing fire,  and  is  illustrative  of 
the  belief  of  the  Indian  that 
the  fire  of  the  heart  is  the  same 
as  that  in  wood  and  in  the  sun. 
The  second  device  is  the  mystic  triangle,  which  is  an 
emblem  of  sacred  import  to  the  Asiatic  people.  The 
number  three  was  not  used,  I  think,  in  the  enumeration 
of  deities  in  Indian  mythology  or  religion,  but  was  ex- 
pressive of  the  power  of  one  deity.  The  constant  recur- 
rence to  it  in  primitive  worship  implies  a  basis  of  truth, 
of  which  it  is  a  representation.  It  has  been  explained 
as' denoting  the  attributes  of  the  deity, — love  and  wis- 
dom, and  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  the  creative  energy. 
These  are  called  the  Divine  Trinity,  in  the  image  of 
which  man  is  created,  having  a  brain,  seat  of  his  think- 
ing principle,  a  heart,  citadel  of  the  afiections,  and  en- 
ergy, or  power  to  act.  That  the  Jossakeed  placed  the 
triangle  in  the  locality  of  the  human  heart  in  his  he- 
ku-ho-'ioin  is  significant.  The  third  and  last  figure  is 
of  interest  in  comparison  with  a  similar  device,  yet 
undeciphered,  in  Hindoo  hieroglyphics.  The  first  of 
these  was  found  on  the  forehead  of  a  ^^^ 
Hindoo  goddess, in  a  ruined  temple  (  )  /\  Jl  rx 
on  the  island  of  Caveri.     A  simi-     \/  \^  sy    i 

larly  shaped  figure  is  to  be 
Q  seen  on  Hindoo  sacrificial  instniments.  It  is  not 
without  especial  import  that  these  emblems  of  the 
Hindoos  are  of  the  greatest  antiquity.  The  same  symbol, 
on  the  left,  is  seen  in  pictography,  on  the  cheek  of  an 
Indian  warrior  who  had  been  conquered  in  battle,  to 
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lAdUn. 


QgyptiuL 


symbolize  that  he  had  the  heart  of  a  woman.  This  use 
of  the  triangles,  the  oval  and  plain,  suggests  the  origin 
of  the  sign,  it  being  representative  of  the  affectional 
qualities  in  distinction  from  the  intellectual,  —  the  femi- 
nine, rather  than  the  masculine,  principle  in  gods  or 
men.  As  by  the  sign,  so  by  the  sacred  number  three, 
of  which  it  is  representative,  the  affections  or  will-power 
may  be  symbolized. 

These  symbols,  already  ex- 
plained in  chapters  upon  the 
O-.^  sun,  stars,  and  wind,  are  here 

\^  shown    in    comparison  with 

devices  in  inscriptions  upon 
monuments  and  temples  in 
Egypt  and  Hindostan. 

Three,  as  a  number  of  spe- 
cial import,  is  illustrated  by 
the  second  and  fourth  figures 
in  the  Indian  column ;  and 
by  the  second  and  fifth  figures 
in  the  Egyptian  column. 
The  second  and  the  last  fig- 
ures in  the  Egyptian  column 
illustrate  the  belief  in  a  list- 
ening deity;  and  so  does 
the  last  figure  but  one  in  the 
.  -^  Indian  column  (see 

yj//  (•  J  mndoa 


® 


o>   @ 


next  page),  a  de- 
vice that  recalls  the 
question  in  Sacred 
Scripture:  "He  that 
formed  the  ear,  doth 
he  not  hear  ?  "* 
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e    o    o 


The  cross  on  the 
oval  ia  seen  on  the 
circle  in  the  Indian 
emblem,  which  is 
similar  to  our  astro- 
nomical  sign  of  the 
earth ;  and  it  is  seen 
on  ancient  Koman 
altars,  tc^ther  with 
the  fylfot  cros& 

The  orl^  painted 
black  vith  a  white 
centre,  in  the  Hin- 
doo symbols,  is  an 
emblem  of  Vishnu. 
The  block  orb  in 
^^^^  the  Indian  column, 
_«^)«*«  ^^^  without  the  white 
centre,  is  like  our 
astronomical  sign  of  the  full  moon ;  and  as  to  the  In- 
dian this  was  the  symbol  of  death,  and  as  he  believed 
death  to  be  controlled  by  the  moon,  this  symbol  proba- 
bly referred  to  both. 


® 

O 

o 
• 
o 

O 

(^r— 

o 

The  Mithraic  symbol  of  the  Persians  is  here  given  in 
two  forms,  both  bearing  the  device  of  the  double  circle, 
representing  the  eye.    The  second  emblem,  seen  on  a 
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pale  red  carnelian,  appears  to  represent  the  orb  of  the 
sun,  with  ears  like  those  of  a  rabbit  or  hare.  This  is 
like  an  emblem  of  the  god  Bel,  seen  on  a  Babylonian 
cylinder,  illustrating  the  batUe  between  Bel  and  the 
Dragon.  It  might  also  illustrate  our  Indian's  hare-god, 
Manabozho,  who  bad  battle  with  the  serpents. 

Another  Babylonian  design  (not  here  given)  repre- 
sents a  trimwrti,  —  three  divinities  encircled  in  an  em- 
blematic ring,  —  probably  the  gods  Bel,  Hea,  Ann,  the 
three  great  gods  at  the  head  of  the  Babylonian  system, 
who  are  the  leading  divinities  in  a  circle  of  twelve  gods. 
These  twelve  gods  are  also  called  grecU,  this  word  being 
a  general  term,  applicable  to  divinity,  as  was  the  prefix 
ffUche  in  an  Indian  dialect, — e.  g.  giiclu  manitto  (Great 
Spirit  or  god). 

This  picture,  representing  a  crowned  figure,  with  the 
circle  in  his  left 
hand,  appears  to  por- 
tray the  god  of  the 
sun,  and  spirit  of  fire. 
Its  signification  is 
doubtful,  except  as 
we  may  trace  the 
meaning  of  the  em- 
blems in  the  device. 
It  is  probably  a  form 
borrowed  from  a  sim- 
ilar figure  in  Assyri- 
an sculpture.      The 

worship  of  fire  was  the  Persian's  principal  religious  rite. 
This  device  is  found  also  on  the  seal  of  a  Syrian  chief, 
of  the  ninth  century.^ 


1  Fldf  piotnrsattheeiidoftliisehi^iflr. 
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Again  we  see  the  sun  lepresented  in  an  old  Persian 
coiiL    The  double  circle  is  also 
seen  in  Chinese  inscriptions,  as 
shown  here. 

The  various  circles  in  these 
designs  below,  on  the  rights  seen  in  Hin- 
doo inscriptions,  are  noteworthy  for  the 
number  in  each  device,  five 
and  four  being  emblemati-  //^5\\  _^ 
cal  in  Hindoo  as  in  Indian 
mythology.  It  is  probable 
that  these  numbers  in  Indian  mythology  have  refer- 
ence to  the  five  gods,  —  the  ruler  and  the  four  spirits 

#of  the  winds,  —  whose 
^  /^  ®  emblems  are  the  same 
®  ®  as  that  of  the  stara. 

a  circle.  It  might  be 
conjectured  also  that  these  rings  were  symbols  of  the 
five  planets. 

The  occurrence  of  the  number  four  is  seen  in  the  Per- 
sian hieroglyphics,  as  in  that       O      O       O        O 
adjacent;  and  in  this  device    ^-  ^^    j 

the  horizontal  lines  accompany  the  circles.  The  single 
horizontal  line  is  used  in  the  pictography  of  the  Indian, 
and  denotes  the  earth. 

The  same  number  of  circles  occurs  again  in  Persian 

inscriptions,  without  the  lines.     In 
Hindostan  one  circle,  with  the.  double 
line,  is  to  be  seen  as  a 

frontlet  on  the  forehead  q    ■ 

of  both  Siva  and  Parvati 

and,  as  sometimes  in  Indian  picture-writing,  one  of  the 

circles  is  painted  black.    In  the  following  is  another 
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device,  presenting  an  emblem  of  Vishnu ;  and  adjoining 

it  is  an  Indian  device, 

distinguished    by    two 

rings,  so  similar  as  to 

be  easily  mistaken  for 

the  Hindoo  symbol. 

The  Egyptians  used  a  device  having  the 


O 

o 
o 


ft 
o 


significant  number  three  repeated,  as  some- 
times  occurs  in  Indian  pictography. 
The  sacred  parallelogram  occurs  in  two  of 
the  devices  seen  below,  and  the  three  circles  appear  in 
the  first  and  third,  which  is  an  example  of  the  constant 
allusion  of  the  Hindoo  to  that  sacred  number. 


c: 


i--^ 


In  the  following  Indian  device  the  mystic  cross  is 

combined  with  eight  circles.    The  figure 

O  O  O  O     ^^lo^  ^^^  circles  is  designed  to  represent 

C      J         the   oval  in   common  use  as  a  symbol 

X  among  the  Indians,  and  may  be  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  mystic  egg.  The  oval 
is  sometimes  seen  with  feet  and  head, 
and  thus  represents  the  tortoise,  the  emblem  of  the 
earth.  The  Hindoo  device  more  nearly  ap- 
proaches the  circle.  The  same  is  seen  on  sacri- 
ficial instruments  used  in  Egypt  O  Another  form  is 
seen  in  Egyptian  inscription,  as  here  given, 
which  has  less  similarity  to  the  q  ^ 
Indian  device  than  the  oval  of  the  Persian    ^^     j^ 

tortoise,   also  a   symbol   used   in   inscrip-       ^'^vj 

19 
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tions.    The  next  form  is  the  emblem  as  seen  in  Egypt^ 

which  sometimes.has  a  horizontal  line 
closing  it.  Half  of  the  oval,  with 
the  sacred  paraUelogram,  is  shown  in 
li^ptian  inscriptions,  as  in  the  lower 

figure. 

The  oval  is  again  seen  in  Eastern  hieroglyphics,  as  the 

Persians  have  a  device  which  seems  to  represent  not 

only  this  figure,  but  the  triangle  and 

circle.    The  triangle  is  one  of  our  In- 
dian symbols,  as  shown  in  the  picture 

below,  with  which  is  a  mystic  figure 

resembling  a  device  of  the  cross  Tau,  in  ^hich  astrono- 

Amers  will  recognize  the  emblemati- 
cal sign  of  Aries. 
^^^^  There  are  yet  other  shapes  of  the 

I  triangle  found  in  the  rock-inscrip- 
tions, or  rnvz-zin'^ta-bik,  of  the  In- 
dian, among  which  are  these  two.  The  first  device 
appears  to  combine 
symbols  of  the  sun, 
or  the  head,  and  the 
triangle,  or  the  heart. 
The  horizontal  line 
represents  the  earth ; 
and  it  is  possible  that 

the  appended  circles  denote  the  two  gods  of  the  cardinal 
points,  east  and  west    It  might  also  be  a  device  repre- 

A   W^ 

senting  libra,  the  figure  of  the  Balances.    The  second 


A 
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device  resembles  the  emblem  osed  among  the  Hindoos 
for  Siva,  wbicb  is  also  given  in  the  triangle,  page  290, 
with  apex  upward.  This  symbol  signi&es  fire.  The  tri- 
angle inverted  is  Vishnu's  symbol,  and  signifiea 
water.  The  cut  on  the  right  is  a  Persian  device, 
from  a  remarkable  stone  found  among  the  ruina 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  edifice  called  the  Tomb 
of  Daniel,  at  Iravan,  Persia. 

Is  the  figure  representing  a  wheel,  tiie  eight 
epokes  are  significant,  as  this  number  ie  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  Indian  worship. 

The  wheel  is  found  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  end  in 
tiie  accompanying  picture  ia  seen  to  have  the  same  num- 
ber of  spokes.     The  second  wheel-fignre  represents  the 


pedestal  of  the  bronze  statue  of  Athor,  —  the  Venus  of 
Egypt 

The  appearance  of  wheels  is  given  to  the  arms  of 
Vishnu,  that  god  being  pictured  with  four.  Each  arm 
ia  single  to  the  elbow,  which  forms  the  hub,  from  which 
extend  the  several  spokes,  or  arms,  giving  the  deity  the 
appearance  of  being  in  a  cbud  of  arma  As  the  In- 
dian said  of  tiie  mooo,  "it  has  a  chjud  of  feet  and 
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The  wheel  is  here  figured  from  Hindoo  scalptare,  with- 
in which  are  represented  the  heart-shaped 
emblems  already  mentioned.  And  the  next 
device^  resembling  that  of  the 
Indian  yet  more>  is  an  emblem 
of  the  Hindoo  god,  Vishnu.  It 
is  evident  that  the  changeless  "round  of 
things/'  the  constant  return  and  passing  of  the  years, 
the  vast  cycles  of  geological  and  astronomical  periods, 
were  represented  in  this  device.  The  unending  and 
eternal  is  the  wheel,  which,  seen  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel, 
is  recognized  as  a  symbol  of  the  universe.^ 

The  square  and  parallelogram  of  the  Indian,  on  the 
left,  are  common  devices  in  the  Eastern  sacred  inscrip- 
tions.   A  square  of  copper  was  worn  on 
□  the  breast  of  the  chief  of  lioanoke,  in 

pi    the  fifteenth  century,  at  the  time  of  the 
settlement   of   Yiiginia,  and    was    the 
insignia  of  royalty. 


These  two  devices  are      /^^iTTksx         || 1 

taken  from  sculptures  in      (/^'■^^^        jl 1 

China.    The  branches,  or 

leaves,  from  the  side  are  similar  to  those  seen  in  Indian 

pictography,  appended  to  a  circle. 

Ancient  Chinese  coins  have  the  sacred  square  cut  in 
the  centre;  a  specimen  is  in  the  author's  possession. 

i^^  CD  ^  D  a 


The  square  and  parallelogram  are  seen  frequently  in 
Hindoo  sculpture  and  hieroglyphics. 

1  Fftb  cliapter  on  Winds. 
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The  parallelogram  is  also  found  in  use  among  the 
Egyptians,  on  their  sacred   temples   and  monuments. 


L°  J  [E=3] 


mt 


s^ 


The  first  and  second  are  on  the  shrine  of  Amoun,  or 
Osiris.  The  opening  at  the  side  of  the  parallelogram  is 
also  an  Indian  device  in  mound-structure.  The  astrono- 
mer will  recognize  in  the  smaller  Indian  device  his 
emblematical  sign  of  the  planet  Vesta.  And  these 
emblems,  seen  on  ancient 
Hindoo  monuments,  will 
seen  to  be  the  same  as  the 
ascending    and     descending 

nodes,  the  dragon's  head  and  tail,  signs  used  in  astron- 
omy. The  second  figure  is  like  the  device 
used  by  the  Indians  for  a  symbol  of  the  sky, 
as  already  given  in  the  chapter  upon  Ser- 
pents. The  figure  on  the  left  is  a  device  used  by  the 
Chinese.. 

^^  The  Egyptians  have  a  similar  sign,  as  here 

I    L     seen.     Another  sign  seen  hi  Egyptian  hiero- 
^  glypliics  is  the  following,  whi^h  >#— ^ 

is  the  figure  of  the  astronomical  sign  of     77r\  (z\ 
libra,  the  balances,  and  resembles  an  em- 
blem of  the  sky  used  in  Indian  pic- 
tography, given  in  the  device  at  the 
left 
The  reader  is  already  familiar  with  the  serpent-em- 
blem of  the  Indian.    The  next  cut  represents  a  mounds 
structure ;  and  that  following,  a  device  painted  upon  a 
rock,  which  combines  the  serpent  with  the  parallelogram 
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of  fire,  80  showing  that  the  Indian's  serpent-divinity  may 
be  called  the  Fiery  Serpent,  using  the  term  of  the  He- 


brews for  the  Brazen  Serpent.    The  two  small  illustra- 
tions below  are   reduced 
rpzzrzn^-^i     from  the  original,  as  in  fact 

j/^\^^~±f^^^        *  lft^¥©  number  of  the  In- 
^^^  dian  symbols  have  been, 

for  the  convenience  of  the 
paga     Their  resemblance  to  the  Egyptian  cauii  will  be 
readily  seen.      The  ser- 
pent is  a  constant  em- 
blem in  tlie  East;   the 
Hindoo  gods  are  sometimes 
depicted  with  them  coiled  about  the  neck,  and  around  the 

waist  and  the  arms. 
Chrishna  is  seen  ly- 
ing upon  the  bodies 
of  prone  serpents,  whose  heads  stretch  upwards,  and, 
curving  forward,  form  in  line  a  canopy  above  the  head 
of  the  reposing  god. 

The  fourth  of  these  illustrations  is  of  significant  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  Indian  (on  the  next  page),  and 


c^  <^  '^ 


is  intended  to  represent  the  coiled  serpent,  ^g),. ) 
seen  in  Egyptian  inscriptions  in  this  form.  KZ^ 
The  Persian  depicts  the  serpent  in  various  attitudes. 
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(@ 


of  which  the  picture  on  the  right  is  of  common  appear- 
ance. In  Chi- 
nese sculpture 
the  following 
small  device 
is  seen,  in  which  the   ^^^^  uncoiling  serpent  ap- 

pears  to   be    repre-    ^*^  sented. 

In  an  early  Babylonian  cylinder,  Izdubar,  a  mythical 
king,  is  represented  with  locks  of  hair  about  the  face 
and  head,  like  the  bodies  of  serpents,  each  lock  ending 
in  a  similar  coil  of  three  concentric  circles.  The  beard, 
falling  low  upon  the  breast,  forms  a  crescent,  by  a  semi- 
circular line  of  these  coils.  At  each  side  of  his  face  are 
three  coils,  emphasizing,  by  their  size,  the  representa- 
tion.^ The  same  device  occurs  in  another  picture  of 
Izdubar,  from  a  Khorsabad  sculpture.  This  is  evidently 
a  representation  of  a  Medusa  Head,  like  that  of  the 
mythical  king,  Atotharo,  of  the  Indians.  In  the  same 
sculpture  are  seen,  on  the  dress  of  the  figure  of  the  so- 
called  king,  the  sacred  square  and  plain  cross.' 

In  this  device  there  is  a  combination  of  emblems 
which  relate  to  the  forces  of  life, — ^the  serpent  repre- 


senting fire ;  the  oval,  an  egg ;  the  four  circles,  above 
and  below  the  line,  the  four  spirits  of  the  winds.  The 
Indian  often  duplicated  his  sacred  emblems.  , 

^  Chaldean  Accoant  of  Genesis.    Frontispiece.     G.  Smith. 
*  The  same.    Ixduhar  strangling  a  lion  (p.  174);  and  Cannes,  from 
Nimroud  Scnipturs,  (p.  807). 
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Painted  on  a  rock,  on  our  shore, 
^p\  was  seen  the  device  on  the  left,  which 
jT^  conveys  a  similar  idea  to  a  device 
'^  of  the  Hindoos,  as  shown  on  the 
rights  and  is  an  illustration  of  the 
same  myth  —  that  in  the  primeval 
world  there  existed  serpents  with 
the  human  head  —  that  is  found  in 
the  Indian  traditions.  The  Hindoo 
sacred  books  describe  a  serpent  with  a  hawk's  head, 
beautiful  to  look  upon,  who,  if  he  open  his  eyes,  fills 
the  universe  with  light  If  he  wink,  it  is  darkness. 
The  Indian  device,  I  think,  is  the  goddess  of  the 
moon  and  coiled  serpent  It  is  similar  to  this 
device  of  the  Persians,  in  the  intertwined  lines. 
Among  the  designs  of  the  Indians,  equally  ancient^ 
is  the  one  on  the  right,  that  appears  to 
be  another  form  of  the  same  device,  and 
is  of  marked  resemblance  to  an  Egyp- 
tians' feminine  serpent-divinity.  In  the 
following  illustration,  apparently  a  kind  of  car- 
touche of  the  Indian,  the  same  figure  occurs,  the 
reading  of  which  may  be  made  in  this  man- 
ner: The  sun  is  overruling  god.  From  the  ablme  of 
the  heavens  radiate  four  divine  influences :  the  moon ; 
female  serpent-divinity,  controller  of  tlie  event  of  death ; 
fire ;  and  serpent  of  fire,  protector  and  source  of  life. 

Finally,  the  seventh,  and 
last  figure,  depicts  the 
overruling  god  of  heaven 
and  earth,  —  the  hands 
and  feet,  represented  by 
the  four  small  circles,  be- 
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ing  symbols  of  the  four  gods  of  the  winds;  the  large 
circle,  an  emblem  of  the  sun-god ;  and  the  oval,  sign  of 
the  earth.  In  this  manner  we  find  the  Creator,  De- 
stroyer, and  PreseiTer,  the  trimurti  of  the  Hindoo,  in 
the  elder  Indian*s  device.  That  a  sacred  triune  was 
worshipped  by  him  is  disclosed  by  the  fact  that  from  a 
mound  on  the  fork  of  Cumberland  Biver  was  exhumed 
a  stone  idol  with  three  heads. 

In  yet  another  form  the  Indian  combines 
the  three.  In  this  figure  the  horns  represent 
the  moon ;  the  circle  and  cross,  the  sun  and 
four  winds;  the  body  of  this  device  being 
that  of  a  serpent  This  is  an  ingenious  mode 
of  combination,  and  is  indicative  of  note- 
worthy synthetic  power  in  the  savage  mind. 

This  figure,  a  rock-inscription,  suggests  the  Indian's 
god  Ta-ren-ya-wa-go,  Holder  of  the  Heavens, 
having  upon  his  head  the  sacred  ring  represent- 
ing the  solar  orb,  surmounted  by  a  cross,  em- 
blem of  the  four  winds,  —  ivind  of  lives.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  in  this  deity's  name  are 
the  mystical  syllables  already  mentioned, — 
ya-tva,  similar  to  the  Egyptian  Y-ha-ho^  or 
Ydhrweh,  and  also  the  Hebrew  Ja-ho;  and  a 
further  comparison  suggests  the  Babylonian 
Hea, —  name  of  one  of  the  Three  Great  Gods, 
ot  trimurti,  of  the  Assyrian  system.  According  to  a 
custom  existing  in  the  East  from  time  immemorial,  re- 
marks Layard,  the  name  of  the  supreme  deity  was  intro- 
duced, in  Assyria,  into  the  names  of  men.  It  has  been 
mentioned  that  the  Indian  introduced  the  syllable  wah 
into  the  names  of  kindly  disposed  animals,  and  agreeable 
objects  in  nature,  as  in  the  term  for  ripened  vegeta- 
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bles,  tmA-oA, "  moved  to  their  joy ; "  and  likewise  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  syllable  was  introduced  into  tbe 
names  of  men,  as  in  the  case  of  tbe  Jossakeed,  WaK- 
go-nu7id,-^vi'iio,  according  to  Heckwelder,  claimed  to 
have  views  of  heaven  and  its  inhabitants,  and  endeav- 
ored to  persuade  hia  people  that  the  doctrine  of  making 
atonement  for  sin,  by  purging  the  body  apd  having 
feasts  and  sacrifices,  was  tbe  only  doctrine  pleasing  to 
the  Great  Spirit. 

The  sitting  figure  here  given  represents  Na-na-busb, 
who  in  another  device,  not  here 
given,  is  represented  seated 
upon  tbe  sacred  parallelogram. 
Tbe  interpretation,  by  on  In- 
dian Jossakeed,  is,  as  has  al- 
ready been  given :  "  He  aat 
down  —  he  sat  down ;  his  fire 
bums  forever;"  or,  in  another 
representation :  "  Thus  have  I 
sat  down,  and  the  earth 
above  and  below  have  list- 
ened  to  me  sitting  here. 
Oee-ahe-kah-ga  manitto- 
vha-ga,  —  I  created  the 
spirits."  The  accompany- 
ing figure  ia  found  in  Hin- 
doatan,  and  is  a  very  ancient 
rude  cast  in  brass. 

Another  rude  cast,  also 
in  brass,  seen  among  tbe 
ancient  monuments  of  Hin- 
dostan  is  given  on  tbe  next 
page,  in  which  is  represented  tbe  circles,  the  crescent. 
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and  the  sacred  square;  in  the  letl  hand  is  the  same 
device  as  that  already  mentioned  as  a  picture  of  the 
coiled  serpent.  This  monument,  or 
statue,  is,  I  think,  that  of  the  god  of 
tire,  and  the  varied  symbolB  combined 
have  reference  to  that  "vital  spark," 
the  animating  and  reproductive  prin- 
ciple of  life.  The  crowned  bead  is 
seen  also  in  the  Indian's  pictography ; 
and  in  this  picture  the  figures  represent 
two  presiding  de- 
ities of  fire, — the 
two  heads,  with 
the  emblematical  horns,  symboUz- 
^y       ^jT     I     iig  th^   indwelling   divinities  erf 

fire. 

The  ancient  crowns,  placed  upon  the  head  of  the 
"  elder  gods  "  of  Hindostan,  disclose  the  use  of  the  sym- 
bols of  the  Indians,  as  in  the  two  next  devices ;  and 
their  import  is  explained  in  the 
Indian's  interpretation  of  the  same 
emblems.  The  second  device  is 
that  upon  the  bead  of  a  very  an- 
cient figure  in  brass.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  more  remote  the 
time  in  the  past  cycle  of  years  in  which  these  emblems 
and  figures  were  wrought,  the  mora  complete  the  simili- 
tude between  the  Asiatic  and  North  American  signs. 

These  symbols  appear,  indeed,  to  have  been  wroi^ht 
in  the  childhood  of  mankind,  when  the  races  were  united 
in  one  human  family.  Comparing  the  most  ancient 
Chinese,  Egyptian,  Hindoo,  Persian,  and  Assyrian  sym- 
bols with  the  more  modem  hieroglyphics  used  in  Uiose 
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ooDotiies,  we  find,  as  in  the  case  of  the  handwriting  in 
childhood  and  in  maturity,  a  development  without 
change  of  essential  characteristics.  The  Indian  sym- 
bols are,  as  has  been  shown,  like  those  of  the  older 
Eaatem  lacea.  Statues  and  hieroglyphics  of  the  most 
ancient  chaiacter,  the  purpose  and  meaning  of  which 
have  been  beretofora  unknown,  are  those  whose  resem- 
blance to  the  devices  of  the  Indians  is  the  most  com- 
plete. May  we  not  believe  this  to  be  one  of  the 
evidences  that  America,  the  elder  continent,  is  the  cra- 
dle of  hieroglyphics,  and  that  of  the  Indian,  in  his 
lelatiouB  to  the  races  of  the  East,  it  may  be  said  in  the 
often-quoted  words  of  Wordsworth, "  The  child  is  Father 
of  the  Man  ? "  May  it  not  he  that  here  upon  these 
hoary  rocks,  and  vrith  this  plastic  earth,  were  wrought 
the  primeval  images  of  thought,  —  here  the  alphabet  of 
the  human  language  first  found  expression,  and  inscribed 
its  sacred  hopes  and  religious  beliefs  on  the  fresh  pages 
of  nature,  formed  of  enduring  stone  ? 

On  the  side  of  a  pedestal  of 
a  statue  of  the  shrine-bearing 
priest,  in  the  reign  of  Hophra  of 
Egypt,  is  the  inscription,in  which 
ia  seen  many  of  the  symbols  used 
by  the  Indiana  It  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  author  to  more 
than  call  attention  to  the  form 
of  inscriptions.  To  read  them 
has  been  the  labor  of  a  lifetime 
to  those  authors  from  whose 
works  these  illustrations  have 
been  selected;  and  to  these  works,  which  are  monu- 
ments of  industry  and  rare  scholarship,  the  reader  is 
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referred.^  The  famous  Bosetta  Stone,'  the  deciphering 
of  which  by  ChampoUion  (following  the  suggestions  of 
the  Englishman,  Thomas  Young)  opened  the  ancient 
world  of  thought  to  modem  research,  discloses  symbols 
similar  to  those  already  seen  on  the  pedestal  of  the 
Egyptian  priest,  among  which  these  selections  are 
given :  — 

D 


/ 


+ 


The  symbol  of  the  bird  is,  as  has  been  obserred,  of 
universal  use.     The  accompanying  cut  represents  the 
Indian's  bird  of  thunder,  which  is 
represented  with  mouth  open,  utter- 
ing the  cry  havmrWOrXDa^  —  the  war- 
cry, —  a  sound  imitated  by  the  In- 
dian in  his  worship.    In  the  next  picture 
^Q^    is  shown  the  Egyptian  device  of  a  bird 
yj        supporting  the  sun. 
^^f^  An  Indian  symbol,  seen  both 

in  the  structure  of  the  mound, 
and  in  pictures  upon  rock  or  wood,  is  here 
given.     In  the  next  is  seen  a  veiy  ancient 

1  I  Monamenti  dell'  Egitto  e  della  Nubia.  Dal  Ippolito  Rossbuni  . 
Hiatory  of  Arta  and  Sciencea.  Thomas  Maurice. —  Hindoo  Pan- 
theon. Edward  Moor,  F  JUS.  Edited  by  the  Ber.  Allen  Page 
Moor,  M.A. 

*  Roaetta  Stone,  in  black  basalt,  foond  in  1799  by  M.  Bouchard, 
French  officer  of  Engineers,  Fort  St  Julian. 
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device  from  IJgjrptian  inscription.    The  Indian  device 

is  diminished  from  the  size  of  the  origi- 
nal. In  these  four  devices  —  the  an- 
cient,  as  in  the  latter,  and  the  modern, 
as  in  the  former  two  —  we  have  an  illus- 
tration of  the  Indian  and  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, as  improved  in  the  progress  of 
years.  On  Hindoo  monuments 
the  bird  is  inscribed  in  the  form  of  a  dove, 
— a  form  not  unknown  to  the  Indian,  as  is 
shown  by  the  question  to  the  Jesuit  (if  the 
holy  dove  of  his  sacred  rites  was  the  thunder- 
bird)  before  related. 

The  Persian  has  the  adjoining  figure  in 
an  inscription.  He  has  also  a  device 
combined  of  a  feather  and  orb,  —  the  two 
representing  the  sun,  and  its  power  of 
flight  through  the  air.^  Flumes,  as  has  been  noticed, 
were  of  common  use  as  emblems  among  the  Indians,  and 
were  by  them  also  combined  with  devices  of  the  sun. 

That  he  believed  that  the  ruler  of  the 
sun  had  power  over  the  birds,  is  shown 
by  his  name  for  these  bright  inhabitants 
of  the  air,  Manabozho's  Chickens;  and 
hence  probably  the  Indian's  divination  by 
birds.  This  device  of  the  Egyptian, 
on  the  right,  appears  to  repre- 
sent the  bird  of  the  sun  brood- 
ing over  the  earth,  and  may  be 
an  emblem  of  the  Creative  Spirit  This 
form  of  device  is  used  by  the  Indian,  and  is  sometimes 

^  Historia  Beligiones   Yetenun    Penamm    oommqa^    nu^omiiu 
Thomah  Htdb. 
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painted  black,  ^imp^  as  here  given,  and  is  exactly 
similar  to  that  given  by  Siguor  Ippolito  Kosselini,  from 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  as  is  seen  in  the  following  cut 
That  in  this  case  it  may  represent  the  moon  in 
its  first  quarter  seems  probable ;  but  on  reflect- 
ing that  the  first  device  is  of  the  most  ancient  use,  we 
conclude  that  when  represented  with  the  bird  it  has 
reference  to  the  earth,  and  is  a  picture  of  one  half  of  the 
'•  mundane  egg."  The  following  ^^ — *^  is  an  Indian 
emblem,  to  which  we  assign  the  ^  ^  same  mean- 
ing ;  and  in  the  adjoining  cut  the  upper 
half  of  the  egg  may  be  represented,  inclos- 
ing the  four  symbols  of  the  winds. 
The  crescent  is  here 
given,  as  seen  on  Egyp- 
tian, Persian,  and  Indian  inscriptions.  The  Indian  de- 
vice representing  the  earth,  as  here  seen,  is  similar  to 

the  following  sign,  used 
in  Egyptian  inscriptions, 
which  is  painted  black.     The  Chinese  have  the  two 
following  lines  in  their  sculptures,  arranged  in 
similar  manner. 

This  picture  is  the  rnvz-nn-WL- 
^  &t%,  or  rock-inscription,  of  our  sav- 
ages, in  which  is  seen  the  crux 
eapitata  and  the  sacred  parallelo- 
gram, together  with  four  circles  ; 
and  the  following  is  an  Egyptian 


O  O 


s 


device  with  the  same  number  of  cir- 
cles. Again,  on  the  next  page,  is  an 
Indian  inscription,  in  which  the  cres- 
cent, the  sacred  tree,  the  parallelo- 
gram, and  the  crux  eapitata  are  united  in  one  figure. 
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Appended  to  Uiis  device  ia  the  representation  of  a  man 
alain  in  battle,  this  Ixung  a  common  mode  among  the  In- 
dians of  narrating 


p<? 


such  an  event, 
history  of  dreams 
also  was  frequent- 
r  Ij  recorded  in  the 
manner  of  these 
devices.  A  medi- 
cioe-man  who  aspired  to  the  honors  of  a  prophet — a 
Joasakeed,  seer  of  divine  things  —  would  picture  all  his 
visions  through  the  year  of  his  probation  in  this  way. 
These  pictures  were  called  ke-kM~m7t,  and  were  believed 
to  be  from  revelations  of  the  spirits. 


The  above  cut  is  a  picture  taken  from  an  early  Baby- 
lonian cylinder,  and  has  been  thou£^t  to  prove  that  a 
form  of  the  Hebrew  Oenesis-story  of  the  Fall  of  Man 
was  known  in  early  times  in  Assyria.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  direct  conuectiou  kuown  between  the  emlilem- 
atical  Tree  and  the  Fall ;  but  there  are  evidences  of  a 
belief  in  a  Tree  of  Life,  for  a  sacred  tree  is  a  common 
emblem  on  the  Babylonian  seals  and  larger  sculptures. 
A  tree  also  is  mentioned  in  the  Genesis-legends  among 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions.     It  has  been  surmised  that 
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the  device  pointed  at  by  the  two  figures  in  the  cut  is  a 
representation  of  Forbidden  Fruit,  like  that  mentioned 
in  our  Sacred  Scriptures.  The  fir-cone  was  a  sacred  em- 
blem of  fire  among  the  Babylonians ;  and  as  the  fir-tree 
appears  to  be  the  one  represented^  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  fir-cone  is  the  object  to  which  attention  is 
drawn.  There  is  a  harmony  of  meaning  in  the  picture, 
with  this  rendering;  since  the  serpent,  which  is  here 
represented,  is  constantly  seen  in  pictures  of  the  solar 
orb.  It  is  represented  upon  the  seal  of  a  Syrian  chief,^ 
for  double-headed  serpents  are  appended  to  the  encir- 
cling lines  of  a  crowned  figure,  which  is  over  a  sacred 
tree,  on  the  branches  of  which  are  devices  similar  to  the 
fir-cone.  Two  priest-robed  figures,  on  either  side  of  the 
tree,  grasp  the  double  heads  of  the  appended  serpents. 
Directly  back  of  the  two  priests  are  two  bird-men,  bear- 
ing in  their  hands  the  mystic  vessels,  whose  use  has  not 
been  discovered ;  but  it  may  be  conjectured  that  they 
were  utensils  used  in  the  religious  rites  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, and  were  of  the  same  sacred  import  as  the 
niedicine-sack  of  our  Indians.  An  early  Babylonian 
cylinder  pictures  two  nude  figures,  bearing  in  their  belts 
sacks  like  those  of  the  Indians.  Appended  to  the 
heads  are  three  coiled  forms,  like  the  bodies  of  serpents 
seen  in  representations  of  Izdubar.  A  figure  near  by 
has  upon  his  head  the  typical  horns  used  by  the  Jossa- 
keed  in  the  rites  of  his  ofiice.  This  figure  stands  with 
arms  crossed,  as  was  the  habit  of  our  savages.  An 
eagle-headed  man,  in  Nimroud  sculpture,  is  represented, 
holding  in  his  left  hand  one  of  these  mystic  vessels,  on 
which  is  a  picture  of  a  sacred  tree.    Two  winged  figures 

1  Vide  the  cnta  near  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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also  bear  the  same  vessel  in  the  left  hand ;  while  with 
the  right,  the  winged  figures  appear  to  pluck  some  object 
from  the  branches.  That  the  object  sought  is  the  fir- 
cone is  implied  in  the  resemblance  of  the  tree  to  the 
fir-tree.  The  eagle-headed  man  of  the  sculpture  bears 
in  his  right  hand  a  cone-shaped  device,  which  has 
been  assumed — justly  enough,  I  think  —  to  be  a  fir- 
cone. 

In  the  picture  given  on  page  304,  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  mystic  figures  are  seated  on  a  square  seat, 
which  is  similar  to  the  following  Indian  devices.^ 
These  pictures'  are  in  illustration  of  the  time 
when  the  Great  Spirit  assumed  human  shape, 
and  exerted  his  creative  power :  Oee^she-haJi-ga 
manitto-wha-ga, —  **I  created  the  spirits." 

That  the  square  was  the  most  ancient  form 
of  the  throne  among  the  Babylonians,  is  indi- 
cated by  the  figure  of  the  bronze  throne  found  by  Mr. 
Layard  in  his  excavations  at  Nimroud;  and  by  the 
throne  of  i^ock-crystal,  originally  in  this 
shape,  found  by  Mr.  Smith  in  the  palace  of 
Sennacherib.  There  was  excavated,  among 
other  Assyrian  relics,  a  well-shaped  statue 
of  a  man  sitting  upon  a  square  block,  as  in 
the  Indian's  unskilled  device.  The  head 
and  arms  of  the  statue  were  gone.  The 
cube  is  found  among  Assyrian  relics,  with 
the  sacred  scarab  sculptured  upon  its  sides.  This  shape 
was  doubtless  as  significant  to  the  Babylonians  as  to 
the  Indians;  and  since  a  luminous  square  is  seen  on 

^  Fide  Aasyrian  picture  near  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
<  Fide  Tanner. 
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an  ancient  Babylonian  cylinder,^  with  other  mythological 
figures,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  sacred  square  or 
parallelogram  of  the  Indians,  and  the  cube  or  square  of 
the  Assyrians,  represented  the  same  idea,  and  both  were 
emblems  of  fire,  vehicle  of  the 
principle  of  Ufa 

In  the  accompanying  cut  is  seen 
a  device  found  among  the  inscrip- 
tions upon  Egyptian  monuments. 
The  next  two  devices  are  upon  a  Hindoo  temple.    This 

©single  device  is  seen  in  Chinese  sculptura 
n  The  cross,  to  which  may  be  given 

the  name  of  fylfot,  as  there  are  four    O 
feet    arranged   at    equal    distances 
from  the  centre,     pC    ^  ^'^^  seen, 

Ois  a  more  common  form  of  device 
An.\     than  the  crux  eapUcUa  among  the  In- 
([  jl     dians.     In  this  form  were  placed  two  war- 
^^    clubs,  in  thb  ma-^is'^io-tvan  tent.    The  cut 
here  given  from  Hindoo  inscriptions  is  similar         ^ 
to  the  fylfot,  but  seems  to  be  a  union  of  four      cap 
of  the  crosses,  called  Key  of  the  Nile,  as  the  feet        U 
appear  to  be  the  four  heads  of  crosses  known  by 
d^    that  name.    In  this  cut  is  given  another  Hindoo 
^^     cross,  in  slight  variance  from  the  other,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  the  four  rays,  or  lines,  as  in  the  modern 
figure  of  the  stars  used  by  the  Indian,  given  at  the  end 
of  the  chapter  on  Stars. 

The  likeness  of  the  fylfot  of  the  Indians  to  the  cross 
of  the  Egyptians,  given  upon  the  next  page;  is  evident. 
The  horizontal  line  at  the  head  of  the  cartouche  is 

1  Smith's  Chaldean  Legends,  p.  89.  Oannes  and  other  mjfholo- 
gical  figures  are  from  cylinden.     Fide  chapter  on  Animals. 
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the  same  as  the  Indian's  ;  a  wind-storm  was 

denoted  in  this  manner.    .„......«.«..««   The 

two  devices,  separate  in   "^-~*^-'-'*— ^^    (^^q 

cartouche,  are  placed  together  in  the  Indian 
hieroglyphics.  The  device  in  the  fourth  line 
from  the  top  is  like  the  sign  of  the  dissceud- 
ing  node,  or  dragon's  tail,  used  in  astronomy,  and  re- 
sembles the  Indian's  line  of  the  sky,  by  simply  inverting 
the  figura 

The  two  other  devices  in  the  cartouche,  painted  black, 
are  the  sacred  parallelograms  used  by  our  savages  in 
pictography.  In  the  accompanying  device  the 
hawk's  head,  so  often  seen  in  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tions, surmounts  the  sacred  parallelogram,  on 
which  is  seen  a  cross,  the  shape  of  which  is  the 
counterpart  of  the  device  used  by  the  Indian  to 
represent  death.^ 

In  a  rock-inscription  the  device  below  is 
found.  The  thi'ee  terminating  rays  of  the  transverse 
lines  may  be  compared  with  the  Egyptian  device  on 
the  right,  which  is  accompanied  by  two  other  devices, 

a 


the  parallelogram  and  uncoiling  serpent^  already  men- 
tioned among  Chinese  inscriptions.  In  this  combination 
we  find  a  representation  of  the  three  sacred  objects,  fire, 
serpent,  and  bird,  the  emblems  of  which  are  so  frequent 

^  Vide  Babylonian  Cylinder,  npreeenting  the  Boilden,  near  the  end 
of  this  chapter. 
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on  Egyptian  monuments;  and  we  may  conclude  the 
device  of  the  Indian  has  a  sacred  import,  referring  to 
the  four  winds,  and  Wah-ke-on,  the  AU-flier. 

In  an  Egyptian  inscription,  as  shown  in 
the  following  cut,  is  seen  a  similar  device, 
surrounding  the  heart-shaped  figure  painted 
black,  —  the  line  from  which  the  heart  is 
suspended  being  surmounted  by  a  crux  capi- 
tata.  Below  this  is  a  funeral  vase.  The  cross, 
the  black  heart,  the  vase,  and  extended  lines  ending  in 
bird's  claws,  are  all  devices  used  by  our  savages. 

^_      This   device   represents    the    human    figure, 

)C  and  is  an  application  of  the  emblem  of  the 
winds,  for  the  purpose  of  representing  the  human 
form,  that  betrays  the  association  of  human  with  spir- 
itual existence,  constantly  seen  in  Indian  legendaiy 
thought 

The  emblem  of  the  heart,  in  shape  like  the  devices 
on  the  Babylonian  Sacred  Tree,  is  seen  on  the  breast  of 
the  first  figure  in  the  following  representation;  and 
in  the  left  hand  of  the  second  is 
the  ever-rebnrring  serpent,  both 
of  which  — >  the  single  arm  and  the 
serpent  —  are   rude   hierogl3rphic 


expressions  of  primitive  belief.  //\\  yy\\ 
The  single  arm,  and  hand  grasp-  |/  y  //  \ 
ing  a  fiery  serpent,  —  the  thunder- 
bolt, —  have  the  effect  of  the  Biblical  words,  "  He 
bared  His  arm ; "  that  is,  he  disclosed  himself  through 
the  cloud  and  in  the  lightning.  The  representation 
of  deity  with  one  arm,  or  simply  the  head  with  ears, 
or  a  circle  with  feet,  had  the  import  of  correspond- 
ing attributes ;  as  in  the  first  instance,  to  uphold  and 
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promote  life;  or,  in  the  second,  to  listen  to  appeal; 
or,  lastly,  to  traverse  the  toorld,  —  to  visit  his  people,  as 
David  Cusick  relates  in  his  History  of  the  red  men  of 
ancient  days. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Babylonian  cylinder  repre- 
sents the  emblematic  horns,  of  constant  use  in  Indian 
pictography.  Association  of  ideas,  in  the  similarity  of 
device  in  cylinder  and  Indian  figures,  is  thus  made 
more  complete  ;  while  their  difference  in  grouping,  and 
skill  in  graphic  art,  serve  to  strengthen  the  impression 
that  the  Indian  drawings  are  the  more  ancient  of  the 
two,  and  are  perhaps  the  first  and  original  illustration  of 
the  exertion  of  creative  energy,  an  account  of  which  is 
given  in  the  Babylonian  and  Hebraic  stories  of  the 
Creation.^ 

Upon  a  Babylonian  cylinder,*  that  is  thought  to  rep- 
resent the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  is  seen  the 
closed  cross  at  the  base  of  a  parallelogram ;  and  in  an- 
other cylinder,  illustrating  the  migration  of  an  Eastern 
tribe,  the  plain  cross  within  a  parallelogram  is  seen. 
These  cylinders  are  relics  of  the  earliest  Babylonian 
people ;  and  their  inscriptions  are  of  a  cuneiform  char- 
acter, of  which  the  follow- 
(^  A     j^JA   \/J  ^  I  I  ing  is  an  illustration,  cop- 

X      I     *  /  ied  from  a  fragment  of 

pottery,  found  by  Layard 
in  his  excavations  at  Nimroud. 

In  an  Indian  mound  a  globular  stone  was  excavated^ 
bearing  the  adjoining  characters. 
The  first  two  are  seen  to  be 


A    ^ 


^  Vide  the  chapter  on  Aninuli. 

*  Fide  iUastration  netr  the  end  of  this  ohapter. 
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like  the  fifth  and  second  characters  in  the  Babylonian 
inscription. 

Upon  the  celebrated  Amidet  taken  from  Grave  Creek 
Mound,  in  Ohio,  are 
seen  devices  similar 
to  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions on  the  pre- 
ceding page.  Their 
verisimilitude  to  the 
other  characters  of  In- 
dian pictography  will 
be  recognized,  and 
their  authenticity  ad- 
mitted; although  their  resemblance  to  an  alphabetic 
form  of  writing  has  been  the  occasion  of  controversy.^ 

Heckwelder  remarks :  — 

The  Indians  have  no  alphabet,  nor  any  mode  of  represent- 
ing words  to  the  eye,  yet  they  have  certain  hieroglyphics,  by 
which  they  describe  facts  in  so  plain  a  manner  that  those 
who  are  conversant  with  their  marks  can  understand  them 
with  the  greatest  ease, — as  easily,  indeed,  as  they  can  under- 
stand a  piece  of  writing.* 

The  same  writer  asserts  that  the  simple  principles  of 
the  system  are  so  well  understood,  and  are  of  such  gen- 
eral application,  that  the  members  of  different  tribes 
can  interpret  with  the  greatest  facility  the  drawings 
of  other  and  even  remote  tribes.  These  signs  are  taught 
to  the  young  as  carefully  as  our  alphabet  Most  of  the 
signs,  used  in  this  system,  remarks  Mr.  Squier,  are  rep- 

1  Schoolcraft,  p.   126.      Vide  also  Mound  Boilders,  hj  Maclean. 
The  illnstration  is  copied  from  Colonel  S.  Eastman's  drawing. 
*  Historic  Account  of  the  Indian  Nations,  p.  IIS. 
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resentations  of  things.    Some,  however,  are  derivative ; 
others,  symbolical ;  and  still  others,  arbitrary. 

In  the  Amulet  of  Grave  Creek  Monad  is  seen  the 
symbol  of  the  winds,  illustrated  in  the  plain  cross.  The 
erux  antata  is  also  noticeable,  the  Tau  cross,  and  also 
the  closed  cross.  The  square  ia  also  used.  All  these 
signs  indicate  that  this  inscription  belonged  to  the  sym- 
bolical class  of  writing,  —  the  ke-kee-win  inscription, 
principally  used  by  the  Jossa- 
keeds.  The  stone  upon  which  this 
inscription  was  made  was  flat,  its 
shape  being  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose. 

Mr.  Layaid  found,  in  his  exca- 
vations in  a  mound  at  Kineveb, 
a  whita  pebble,  on  which  were  a 
few  cuneiform  characters,  as  seen 
in  the  cut  on  the  left 
The  plain  cross  is  here        ^- 
noticeable,    and    other       yrnL 
figures  seen  in  Indian    ^q&< 
Tock-pict4^[raphy.     The 
four   triangles   at    the   top,   filled 
Trith  circles,  are  devices  used  by  our  sav^es.    The  small 
cut  on  the  left  is  a  picture  of  one  of  these  designs,  found 
by  the  Abb4  Domenech. 


These  three  pictures  of  the  hand,  Indian,  Egyptian, 
and  Hindoo,  are  given  as  illustrations  of  the  use  of  this 
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device  in  hieroglyphics.  The  waving  line  in  the  Hin- 
doo representation,  and  the  circles  in  the  Egyptian,  are 
equally  used  in  Indian  pictography. 

The  following  cut,  in  which  is  seen  a  representation  of 
a  star-manitto,  is  doubtless  a  picture  of  a  star 
obscured,  or  having  passed  from  sight,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  myth  of  the  Wander- 
ing  Star,  and  is  like  the  accompany-        rf 
ing  cut  from  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 

These  two  devices,  Indian  and  Egyptian,  are  the  same 

symbols,  without  the  feet  and  legs. 
Another  form  of  Egyptian  device  is 
given  on  the  right,  wherein  is  seen 
the  human  feet  appended,  and  in  which  are      i  ■ 

the  sacred  parallelogram  and  oval.  The  Chi-  ^ — ^ 
nese  depicted  the  human  feet  in  connection         j| 

.   with    both    parallelogram 

-  j  and  square,  as  here  seen.  This  mode 
of  ascribing  power  of  locomotion  to 
the  indwelling  spirit  of  star  and  fire,  by  the  foot  of  a 
man,  discloses  a  conception  of  the  deity  in  the  human 
form. 

In  this  figure,  which  is  an  Indian  device, 
is  represented  the  circle,  parallelogram,  and 
oval,  with  feet  appended.  This  representa- 
tion has  the  cross  of  the  winds  upon  the 
upper  circle,  and  appears  to  be  a  device  in 
which  creative  life  is  figured.  It  is  perhaps 
the  Wa-zha-wahd,  Maker  of  the  Universe, — the  spirit 
of  the  winds  and  of  fire,  whence  come  the  living  breath 
and  vital  warmth. 

The  next  two  symbols  are  representative  of  the  god 
Manabozho.    In  the  first  cut  are  seen  two  circles,  from 
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which  radiate  three  rays ;  and  the  lower  portion  of  the 
device  is  an  effort  to  combine  with  the  circle  the  dome 

of  the  sky,  which  was 
believed  to  be  the  wig- 
wam of  the  ruler  of  the 
sun.  The  second  cut 
has  a  small  parallelo- 
gram, capping  a  trian- 
gle, a  crescent,  and  a 
circle. 

The  Egyptian  symbol  of  Osiris  is  here  seen  on  the 
right,  in  which  the  sun-orb  and  the  crescent 
are  represented  as  supported  by  the  sacred 
hawk. 

The  Indian  pictured  the  cres- 
cent with  this  device  on  the  left, 
thus  denoting  the  goddess  of  the 
moon ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
second  cut  above,  representing 
Manabozho,  is  a  device  denoting  the  rela- 
tionship believed  by  most  tribes  of  Indians 
to  exist  between  the  god  of  the  sun  and  the 
goddess  of  the  moon. 

It  is  possible  the  same  meaning  may  be  denpted  by 
the  Egyptian  device,  the  bird  representing  the  creative 
power  existent  in  the  solar  deity.  The  line  uncoiled, 
within  the  oval  of  the  Indian  figure  representing  the 
mother-goddess,  is  a  picture  of  the  serpent  of  fire; 
and  thus  is  denoted  the  sustaining  principle  of  life  in 
the  breast  of  the  goddess.  To  this  female  divinity, 
Atahensic,  the  term  Oatherer  of  Souls  was  applied.  She 
gathers  the  souls  of  the  dead,  relates  the  Indian.  This 
expression,  or  word,  gather,  is  familiar  to  the  student 
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of  Hebrew  Scriptures ;  it  is  found  in  the  histoty  of  the 
death  of  the  high-priest,  Aaron :  — 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  Aaron  in  Mount  Hor, 
by  the  coast  of  the  land  of  Edom,  saying,  Aaron  shall  be 
gathered  unto  his  people. 

The  history  of  Manabozho  has  been  compared  to  that 
of  Mercury.  In  Hindostan  the  accompanying 
cut  is  symbolic  of  the  planet  Mercury,  —  the 
crescent  denoting  the  lunar,  and  the  circle,  the 
solar  element  The  Chinese  have  the  union  of 
circle  and  crescent  in  their  sculpture,  as  the  fol- 
lowing cut  exhibits. 

^r-^  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the 

^y^  Indians  had  a  lai^e  number  of  names  for 
constellations  which  they  had  traced.  Their 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  shown  in 
the  fact  that  they  offered  one  of  their  youths 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  planet  Venus,  or  Wom- 
an's Star,  —  to  use  their  name  for  this  beau- 
tiful object,  left  in  the  departing  footstep  of  day.  With 
arms  bound,  the  Indian  youth  was  placed  upon  some 
spot  commanding  a  view  of  the  western  sky,  and,  on  the 
appearance  of  the  planet,  was  shot  by  the  warriors  of  his 
tribe.  The  hurtling  arrows  were  heard  at  the  moment 
the  eyes  of  the  youth  were  greeted  by  the  object .  of  his 
immolation,  and  he  expired  as  its  glow  deepened  in  the 
departing  radiance  of  the  sun.  The  ancients  in  all  lands 
disclose,  in  their  picture-writing,  this  deep  reverence  for 
the  stars.  Sacrifice  of  life  was  a  privilege ;  to  be  im- 
molated in  honor  of  a  deity  was  a  coveted  distinction. 
The  origin  of  the  names  of  constellations  would  be  an 
interesting  study,  since  the  primitive  thought  is  ex- 
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pressed  by  their  names.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
fifteen  southern  constellations  are  a  commentary  upon 
the  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  and  that  memorials  of 
events  that  engrossed  the  thoughts  of  the  "  post-diluvian 
fathers  of  mankind"  are  given  through  their  names. 
The  following  nine  have  been  cited  as  proof  of  this :  — 

IfavU  —  the  ship,  or  Ark ; 

Ara  —  the  altar  of  Noah's  sacrifice; 

Sacrificer; 

Lupu9  —  animal  of  sacrifice ; 

Corvus  —  raven ; 

Crater — cup  of  libation; 

CaniM  minor  ; 

Canu  majcT  ; 

LepuM — the  hare. 

An  author  ingeniously  connects  the  constellation  of 
Lepus,  or  Hare,  with  that  of  Nimrod,  the  mighty  hunter 
before  the  Lord, — who  is  apotheosized  in  the  constella- 
tion Orion,  and  who  hunts  the  hare  across  the  starry 
fields. 

Shall  the  Indian's  god  Manabozho,  represented  by  the 
hare,  be  identified  with  the  same  constellation  ?  It  was 
indeed  Manabozho  who  taught  the  primitive  man  the 
art  of  hunting,  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Indian  derived  the  sacred 
symbols  of  his  worship  from  the  configuration  of  the 
constellations.  The  figures  of  the  triangle,  the  square, 
and  the  parallelogram,  of  such  frequent  repetition  in  the 
sidereal  heavens,  could  not  escape  the  attention  of  the 
'  observant  savagea  The  constellation  of  Orion  presents 
the  triangle  and  parallelogram,  the  two  emblems  in  con- 
stant use  among  the  Indians, — the  latter  being  formed 
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by  four  brilliant  stars^  intersected  in  the  middle  by  the 
three  stars,  or  yard  and  ell,  which  are  about  26  ^  south 
of  the  horns  of  Taurus,  and  which  the  mighty  Orion 
is  represented  as  attacking  with  a  club,  the  Indian's 
weapon  of  war.  In  the  head  of  this  constellation  is 
seen  a  little  triangle  of  three  small  stai*s ;  one  of  which 
forms  part  also  of  a  large  triangle,  with  the  two  stars  in 
the  shoulders.  The  constellation  beneath,  or  south,  of 
Orion  is  Lepus,  the  Hare, —  a  name  given  to  one  of  the 
avatars  of  Manabozho,  and  in  this  constellation  is  seen 
the  sacred  square  formed  by  four  stara 

Not  only  are  these  three  emblems  traceable  among 
the  starry  hieroglyphics,  but  the  cross  also  glitters  in 
glowing  beauty  in  the  Southern  skies;  while  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  this  sacred  emblem  is  yet  more 
definitely  traceable  in  the  constellation  of  the  Cygnus, 
which  itself  might  be  called  a  composite  image  of  the 
bird  and  cross,  —  objects  of  Indian  worship. 

These  figures  are  mentioned  as  those  earliest  used 
among  the  Assyrians,  for  the  embellishment  of  their 
garments,  the  square  and  circle  being  the  figures  most 
noticeable. 

Bepresentations  of  heavenly  bodies,  as  sacred  sym- 
bols, are  of  constant  occurrence  in  the  most  ancient 
sculpture ;  and  the  religion  of  the  Assjrrians  was  origi- 
nally pure  Sabianism,  in  which  the  heavenly  bodies 
were  worshipped  only  as  types  of  the  power  and  attri- 
butes of  the  supreme  deity.  It  is  from  the  Assyrians 
the  Persians  received  their  religious  system.  The  Per- 
sians adored  the  sun,  the  moon,  earth,  fire,  water,  and 
the  winds.  These  are  termed  their  original  divinitiea 
Later  they  added  Urania,  or  Venus,  to  the  number, — 
following  the  example  of  the  Assyiians^.  that  race  of 
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people  whose  origin  is  elirooded  in  mystery.  Venus  in 
the  planet  whose  worship  was  attended  by  the  rite  of 
bumaa  sacrifice  among  our  savages.  The  lodian's  belief 
in  the  iufiueoce  of  the  stars  upon  humaD  life  lias  already 
been  mentioned.  Sabianism — in  a  primitive,  perhaps  - 
in  its  original,  form — is  fonod  among  the  red  men; 
but  that  Uie  worship  of,  or  belief  in,  a  divinity  in  fire 
arose  from  star-worship  among  the  Indiana,  as  is  claimed 
in  relation  to  the  Persians,  does  not  seem  probabl& 
Belief  in,  or  worship  of,  the  indwelling  divinity  of  fire 
appears  to  be  tlie  origin  of  the  belief  in  the  stars,  and  in 
sidereal  metempsychosis;  for  the  savages  recognized 
physical  heat  to  be  the  embodiment  of  spiritual  life,  and 
believed  that  this  principle,  which  was  described  as  a 
fiery  substance  beyond  the  sun,  was  the  origin  of  stars 
and  men.  The  divinity  of  this  divine  fire  was  believed 
to  overrule  the  stars  in  their  influence  for  good  or  eviL 


kSjriuiCUitertlM 


This  picture,  to  which  reference  is  made  earlier  in 
this  chapter,  contains  the  composite  figures,  the  sacred 
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vessels,  the  crowD  apoD  prieat-robed  peiBonsges,  and 
the  sacred  tree,  together  vith  the  sacred  sTmbol  above 
the  tree,  which  have  already  been  meotioDed  singly  ia 
comparison  with  other  sacred  emblems  and  figures  of 
the  Indians.     On  this  seal  is  a  cuneiform  iuscciption. 

In  this  picture  is  seen  the  composite 
figure  of  man  and  bird,  as  made  by  the 
Indian.  It  represents  a  priest  or  Jos- 
sakeed,  "  sustained  by  birds  in  prophe- 
cy,"  according  to  Indian  authority. 

Prominent    among    other  emblems 
seen  on  the  heads  of  the  four  figures 
ia  the  picture  below,  from  a  Babylo- 
nian cylinder,  are  the  horns,  so  common  among  Indi- 
ans.   There  is  also  seen  the  closed  cross  at  the  base 


of  a  parallelogram,  crowned  with  a  star.  The  divi- 
sion of  the  parallelogram  into  six  compartments,  a 
duplication  of  the  sacred  number  three,  distinguishes  it 
from  the  common  open  cross-figure,  adding  to  the  com- 
pleiiity  of  the  combination  of  sacred  emblems.  This 
picture  is  denominated  by  Mr.  Smith,  The  Builders,  as  it 
su^ested  to  bia  mind  the  building  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel.    It  is  especially  interesting  as  containing  em- 
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blema  used  by  our  savages.  The  representation  of  the 
Babylonian  sacred  lion  has  a  resemblance  to  the  cata- 
mount used  in  the  vulai  chants,  —  that  "elder  brother," 
guardian  over  its  species,  invoked  in  the  Indian  hunter's 
sacred  feasts.  It  is  noteworthy  that  there  are  four 
figures  in  the  design,  the  fourth  of  which  is  remarkable 
for  the  appearance  of  rays,  three  upon  each  side  of  the 
arms  and  shoulders,  concerning  which  farther  mention 
is  made  in  the  Miscellaneous  Chapter,  where  will  be 
seen  another  picture  of  similar  design. 

In  one  of  the  wigwam  tales  of  the  exploits  of  the 
Indian  god  Manabozho,  it  is  stated  that  when  he  walked 
the  earth,  his  footsteps  measured  eight  leagues.  The 
mountains  were  no  impediment  to  his  mighty  tread; 
he  passed  from  vale  to  peak  with  one  stride.  In  the 
representation  of  this  figure,  the  same  tale  seems  to 
be  illustrated,  of  a  mythic  personage  in  Babylonian 
traditioa 

This  figure  is  accompanied  by  the 
following  chant : — 

We-wauhhum    o4odh4avm    neen^ah-beah 

no-hpchnah, 
We-tpauhbun  thkah-tavm  we-he-ha-ya/ 

(I  make  the  east  wind  come  and  pass 
over  the  ground.) 

This  is  sung  four  times,  the  north,  south,  and  west 
wind  being  successively  substituted  for  the  east  wind. 
The  sounds  in  the  utterance  of  the  syllables  in  the 
words  of  this  chant  are  illustrations  of  the  Indian's 
vocal  representation  of  objects  by  the  sound  of  the 
name  itself,  the  whirr  of  the  wind  rushing  unimpeded 
across  an  open  plain  being  well  expressed  in  the  first 
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word  of  the  chant  We  have  here  again,  in  the  last 
word  of  the  chanty  the  mystic  syllable  ya,  combined 
with  fia  and  we-he^  and  used  in  reference  to  the  unseen 
air.  It  has  been  observed,  already,  that  one  or  more  of 
these  syllables  were  applied  to  objects  believed  to  pos- 
sess beneficent  qualities,  two  of  which  are  seen  in  the 
name  of  the  founder  of  the  Iroquois  League,  Hdyen- 
waiha  (Hiawatha),  and  in  the  name  given  tha  league, 
Kayanermhkowa^  the  Great  Peace.  Glancing  at  the 
names  of  the  Iroquois  chiefs,  given  in  their  Book  of 
Kites,  these  syllables  are  discovered,  coupled  with 
others,  that  together  form  titles  of  encomium.  Skanya- 
driyo,  '^  beautiful  lake ;  "  shadekaranyes,  "  skies  of  equal 
length,"  or  "the  equal  skies ;''^  ahakenjawane,  ''large 
forehead."  According  to  Mr.  Hale,  akwah  is  a  form  of 
assent,  —  truly,  very.  It  is  the  Iroquois  yea,  in  itself  a 
bond,  in  the  stem  uprightness  of  unbroken  faith.  One 
of  the  syllables  appears  in  the  Mohawk  (Ganienga) 
kanoronkwdi  "  I  esteem  him."  Yo,  seen  in  the  vnyo  of 
the  Seneca  dialect,  signifies  good.  Lastly,  the  verb  / 
lope  is  kenantpee,  the  last  syllable  being  but  a  softer 
utterance  of  the  wa  or  toah,  the  appearance  of  which, 
in  the  mystic  yo-he,  yo-he-wah,  is  explained  by  these 
examples.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Tuscarora  Indian, 
David  Cusick,  gives  as  the  meaning  of  Ouatt-toe-yo-ka 
(Mississippi), " the  principal  stream;"  and  it  is  a  fact 

1  It  would  Almost  aeem  m  if  the  poet  Pope  liad  in  mind  the  Indian*! 
metaphoric  name  when  he  wrote  hia  oft-qaoted  oonpleta  concerning  oar 
primitire  savage  :  *- 

Lo,  the  poor  Indian  I  whose  nntotored  mind 
Beet  God  tn  eloada,  or  hean  him  in  the  wind. 


But  thinks,  admitted  to  that  tgmal  Af» 
Hii  faithftil  dog  shall  bear  Mm  eompany. 

21 
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that  in  Iroquois  hydrography  this  river  was  the  central 
stream,  **  the  great  river  of  the  ancient  Alligewi  domain/' 
to  which  all  the  rivers  of  the  West  are  tributary ;  ^  for 
in  seeking  the  meaning  of  the  mystic  name  of  Indian 
invocation,  we  have  this  to  add  to  the  examples,  which 
is  of  importance.  It  is  by  this,  and  other  examples, 
that  some  approach  is  made  to  an  understanding  of  the 
Indian's  conception  of  deity.  Was  their  invocation  that 
of  fetich- worshippers,  when  they  called  on  To-he-wah  ? 
Let  their  language  itself  reply;  for  in  this  manner 
prejudice,  preconception,  or  sentiment  ceases  to  have 
part  in  the  argument.  Their  myths  disclose  a  belief 
in  a  supreme  God,  governor  of  other  and  lesser  gods, 
who  was  chief,  —  like  the  principal  stream  of  the 
Mound-builders'  country,  to  which  there  were  many 
tributaries. 

The  character  of  this  Grod  was  Love,  kenonwes,  and 
Ooodness,  iyo,  synonymous  with  Beauty.  It  was  the 
ak'ivah,  the  yea,  of  the  universe,  answering  blind  appeal, 
—  the  power  which  all  good  things  resembled.  The 
brotherly  league  of  the  children  of  men;  the  over- 
bending  blue  of  the-  skies ;  the  beautiful  lake  —  these 
all,  and  many  other  things,  were  an  image  of  Him. 
Hence  their  metaphorio  names.' 

1  Book  of  Rites,  p.  14  ;  also  chapter  x«  p.  99-113,  on  the  Iroquois 
Language. 

>  Other  examples  might  be  giiren,  illustratlTeof  the  meaning  of  the 
name  Yo-he-wah.  Royaner  was  the  name  of  a  member  of  the  Iroquois 
League ;  oyaiubr— old  form  —  was  the  title  of  the  oldest  matron  of  a 
noble  family,  whose  privilege  it  was  to  select  the  successor  of  a  deceased 
chief  of  that  family.  The  Iroquois  Ratcmiio,  Great  Master,  was  sub- 
stituted for. our  word  God,  in  the  Indian  transktion  of  the  Bible,  and 
Hayaner,  for  Lord.  Vide  M.  Cuoq,  '*  Lexique  de  la  Langue  Iroquoise," 
and  others.      See  final  Chapter. 
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Indian  skill,  in  symbol  or  illustration  of  thought,  is 
not  seen  alone  upon  the  tablet  and  stone;  but  those 
structures  of  earthwork,  seen  in  the  Ohio  Valley  and 
in  the  Northwest^  are  equally  illustratiye  of  this  ac* 
complishment  There  is  an  embankment  on  Brush 
Creek  in  Adams  County,  Ohio,  which  is  evidently  in^ 
tended  for  an  inscription,  and  is  a  structure  of  careful 
labor.  It  is  five  feet  high,  and  its  breadth  thirty  feet» 
diminishing  towards  the  head  and  end.    This  is  be- 


The  Grai  Serpent  Movmd. 


lieved  to  picture  a  huge  serpent,  near  whose  open  jaws 
an  oval  mound  is  raised,  equally  significant  in  the 
mythology  of  the  Indians.^ 

The  idea  that  is  intended  to  be  portrayed  by  this 
earthwork  appears  to  be  that  of  the  creative  energy  of 
the  sun :  the  coil  of  three  concentric  lines  representing 
the  sun ;  the  projecting  line,  the  air-god,  or  meteorologi- 
cal serpent,  -—  the  two  triangles,  at  the  head,  probably 
representing  wings ;  the  oval  figure,  an  egg. 

In  the  interesting  volume  upon  ''Antiquities  of  Wilt- 
shire," by  Sir  R  0.  Hoare,  is  described  an  ancient  work, 
termed  the  ''parent  of  Stonehenge,"  from  its  greater 

1  r«fo  Legend  of  the  Bed  Piptt-tUme. 
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antiquity,  the  outline  of  which  is  in  the  fonn  of  a 
serpent.  It  is  built  of  unhewn  stone.  The  head  was 
made  conspicuous  by  a  double  ciicle  of  unhewn  stones ; 
two  avenues  of  stones,  extending  for  one  mile  each, 
formed  the  neck  and  tail;  and  the  grand  earthen  cir- 
cumvallation  represented  the  body.  Its  interior  had  ^  a 
circle  of  stones ;  and  the  area,  two  concentric  circles^ 
in  one  of  which  was  the  altar.  The  whole  contained, 
in  16G3,  six  hundred  and  fifty  stones. 


Averbuxy  Dncontiam. 


It  appears  that  the  openings  to  this  mound,  or  temple, 
were  to  the  east  and  west,  regarding  the  point  of  com- 
pass as  in  Indian  structures.  "  Dracontia,**  says  Dr. 
Stukely  (whom  Sir  Bichard  Hoare  quotes), "  was  a  name, 
amongst  the  first  learned  nations,  for  the  very  ancient 
sort  of  temples,  of  which  they  could  give  no  account^ 
nor  well  explain  their  meaning  upon  it  The  plan  on 
which  Abury  was  built  is  that  sacred  hierogitim  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  other  nations,  the  circle  and  snake.  The 
whole  figure  is  the  circle,  snake,  and  wings." 

"  By  this,"  adds  Dr.  Stukely,  **  they  meant  to  picture 
out,  as  well  as  they  could,  the  nature  of  divinity.  The 
circle  meant  supreme  fountain  of  being,  the  Father; 
the  serpent,  that  divine  emanation  from  him  which  was 
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called  the  Son ;  the  wings  imported  that  other  divine 
emanation  from  them,  which  was  called  the  Spirit,  the 
anima  mundi." 

The  circles  are  thus  described :  — 

Round  about  the  grasse,  on  the  edge  or  border  of  it,  arc 
pitched  on  end  huge  stones  as  big,  or  rather  bigger  than  those 
of  Stonehenge,  but  rude  and  uuhewen.  Moet  of  the  stones 
thus  pitched  on  end  are  gonne,  only  here  and  there  doe 
still  remain  curvillaneous  segments ;  but  by  these  one  may 
boldly  conclude,  that  heretofore  they  stood  quite  round  about 
like  a  coronaf  or  crowne. 

Sed  longa  vetuHcu. 

DUtruit,  et  taxo  longa  teneeta  venit  /  Within  this  circum- 
Tallation  are  also  remaining  segments  (of  a  roundish  figure) 
of  two,  as  I  doe  conjecture,  iO/ceUa^  and  thes  ruins  are  not 
unlike  Ariadne's  crowne. 

Aurta  per  stellcu  nunc  mieat  iUa  novem,  and  are  no  nearer 
to  a  perfect  circle  than  is  that  constellation.  So,  within 
Christian  churches,  are  several  chapelles  respective  to  such 
or  such  a  Saint^  and  the  like  might  have  been  here  in  old 
time.* 

Another  structure,  in  Licking  County,  resembles  an 
alligator.  Mention  has  been  made  of  mounds  in  ser- 
pentine form  in  Iowa.  At  Prairie  du  Chien  .there  is  a 
circle  enclosing  a  pentagram,  the  entrance  on  the  east 
The  outer  circle  measures  twelve  hundred  feet ;  the  pen- 
tagon is  two  hundred  feet  on  each  side.  The  mound  is 
thirty-six  feet  in  diameter,  and  twelve  feet  high.  Its 
summit  is  composed  of  white  pipe-clay,  beneath  which 
has  been  found  a  lai^e  quantity  of  mica,  in  sheets. 
Four  miles  distant  from  this,  on  the  low  lands  of  the 

1  Mr.  Aubrey's  Maniuoript,  1668.  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare*8  "  Anttqaitiet 
of  WilUhira." 
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Kickapoo  Biver,  Mr.  Pidgeon  discoyered  a  mound  with 
eight  radiating  points;  this  undoubtedly  represented 
the  sun.  It  was  sixty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and 
three  feet  high,  the  points  extending  about  nine  feet 
Surrounding  this  were  five  crescent-shaped  mounds,  so 
arranged  as  to  constitute  a  circle. 

Eemembering  the  mythical  relations  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  in  Indian  mythology,  the  illustration  is  of  in- 
terest; while  this  and  other  monuments  of  similar 
character  are  indications  of  patient  toil  and  endurance 
of  hardship,  unsurpassed  among  nomadic  races.  There 
is  another  work  in  Pike  County,  on  the  banks  of  the 

Scioto  Kiver,  consisting  of  a  cir- 
cle and  square,  constructed  with 
geometrical  accuracy.  In  the  ad- 
joining illustration  is  seen  a  simi- 
lar design  of  a  mound  found  on 
a  tributary  of  Apple  River.  Its 
opening  is  also  at  the  east  A 
cross  is  seen  in  Pickaway  County, 
*    '  in  the  shape  of  a  Greek    cross, 

the  sides  corresponding 
to  the  cardinal  points. 
The  centre,  is  a  circular 
basin.^ 

At  Capille  Bluffs,  we 
are  told,  there  is  a  coni- 
cal, truncated  mound, 
surrounded  by  eight  ra- 
diating effigies  of  men, 
the  heads  pointing  in- 
wards.* 


1  Vide  chapter  on  the  Winda.  *  Pidgeon,  uid  others. 
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The  ring  or  circle,  in  Indian  mound  and  pictography^ 
is  an  emblem  of  the  sun  and  stars  and  the  divine 
being.  The  oval  has  relation  to  the  Creator  and  the 
creation.  The  square  and  the  tortoise  designate  the 
fire  and  earth ;  the  open  cross,  the  four  cardinal  points. 
The  closed  cross,  with  a  ray  from  the  top,  is  an  em- 
blem of  thunder,  and  the  spirit  of  lightning.  The  In- 
dian seems  to  have  attributed  to  this  god  power  over 
life,  as  the  emblem  was  found  pictured  on  infant's 
cradles.  It  also  is  wrought  on  tobacco-pouches,^  as  an 
emblem  of  fire,  the  element  universally  indicated  as  the 
active  agent  in  human  destiny. 

The  mounds  bear  evidence  of  great  antiquity ;  on  the 
summits  are  trees  eight  hundred  years  old.  The  altiEir- 
mounds  disclose  burned  day  and  blackened  stone,  indi- 
cating their  use.  Those  mounds,  forming  a  parellelo- 
gram,  appear  to  have  been  enclosures  for  sacred  cere- 
monials of  various  kinds.  Sir  Alexander  McEenzie 
thus  describes  one  of  these  ceremonies : — 

There  are  stated  periods,  such  as  the  spring  and  autumn, 
when  they  engage  in  very  long  and  solemn  ceremonies.  On 
these  occasions  dogs  are  offered  as  sacrifices,  and  those  which 
are  very  fat  and  milk-white  are  preferred.  They  also  moke 
large  offerings  of  their  property,  whatever  it  may  be.  The 
scene  of  these  ceremonials  is  in  an  open  enclosure  on  the 
bank  of  a  river  or  lake,  and  in  the  most  conspicuous  situa- 
tion, in  order  that  such  as  are  passing  along  or  travelling 
may  be  induced  to  make  their  offerings.  There  is  also  a 
particular  custom  among  them  that,  on  these  occasions,  if 
any  of  the  tribe,  or  even  a  stranger,  should  be  passing  by,  and 

1  An  Indian  chief  gave  one  of  these  pouches  to  Mr.  E.  R.  Emeraon. 
It  was  wrought  very  prettily,  in  colored  beads  on  broadcloth,  by  the 
chiefs  daughter,  the  so-called  Princess  of  the  Chippewas. 
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be  in  real  want  of  anything  that  is  displayed  as  an  offering, 
he  has  a  right  to  take  it,  so  that  he  replaces  it  with  some 
article  he  can  spare,  though  it  be  of  far  inferior  value ;  but 
to  take  or  touch  anything  wantonly  is  considered  a  sacri- 
legious act,  and  highly  insulting  to  the  great  Master  of  life, 
.  .  .  who  is  the  sacred  object  of  their  devotion. 

The  burial-mounds  of  the  Indians  appear  to  relate,  in 
the  design  of  their  configuration,  to  the  totem  of  the 
dead,  and  were  sculptures  of  those  sacred  names  to 
which  ail  Indian  attributed  vital  import,  influencing 
individual  and  tribal  destiny,  and  he  doubtless  believed 
that  these  pious  structures  could  have  no  possible  ter- 
mination to  their  existence  except  in  the  dissolution  of 
the  earth  itsel£ 

As  a  more  complete  illustration  of  the  pictography 
of  the  Indians,  shown  in  the  structure  of  mounds,  the 
cuts^  on  the  opposite  page  are  offered. 

It  appears  that  the  mounds  are  the  earliest  records  of 
the  aborigines,  bearing  marks  of  antiquity  perhaps  even 
greater  than  that  of  the  hieroglyphic  figures  upon  tho 
moss-grown  rocks.  Their  variety  of  conformation  is 
remarkable.  Distinguishing  the  purpose  and  object  of 
the  structure,  are  seen  the  Sacrificial,  the  Burial,  the 
Festival,  the  Matrimonial,  and  the  Historical  mounds. 
The  Sacrificial  mounds  have  been  found  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  dense  stratum  of  clay,  bearing  marks  of  in- 
tense heat ;  this  rested  on  a  stratum  of  ashes,  sand,  and 
charcoal,  of  several  feet  in  depth,  beneath  which  lies  a 
compact  hearth,  or  pavement,  regularly  formed  of  round, 
water-washed  stones,  that  were  evidently  obtained  from 

^  William  Pidgeon's  "  Antiquarian  Researches."  Atwater  and  oth- 
ers upon  Indian  niounda. 
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Bome  remote  place^  as  cone  of  similar  form  are  found 
in  the  vicinity.  The  Pentagon  Mound,  as  seen  in  the 
cut  below,  is  one  of  this  class.  Traditionary  history 
among  the  Indiaoa  relates  that  this  mound  was  built 


for  the  purpose  of  sacrifice  to  the  sun  and  moon.  This 
Tras  made  by  a  human  offering ;  to  the  oldest  man  of 
the  tribe  was  this  privily  of  self-sacrifice  giren.  Says 
Mr.  Fidgeon :  ^  — 

The  pentagon  was  lecognizod  by  the  aborigines  as  repre- 
tentative  of  the  head,  the  five  anglea  of  the  figure  denotii^  the 
five  senses,  seeing,  hearing,  feeling,  tasting,  and  smelling,  of 
which  the  head  is  the  fountain.    The  head,  and  this  only,  was 

>  Ttw  mnthorlty  for  tliii  lUtomeiit,  it  i»  liifon«d,  ia  thit  of  the 
lodUn  guide  D«-oo(H!Uh,  ttcm  whoM  nwntimu  Ur.  Pidgton  quotw. 
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burned  upon  the  pentagon.^  The  times  of  sacrifice  were  spring 
and  falL  There  were  five  prophets  who  took  part  in  the  cere- 
mony. The  first  ceremony  was  in  the  spring,  and  to  the  sun. 
The  victim,  a  male  self-appointed,  or  determined  by  lot,  was 
covered  with  mistletoe,  except  the  head,  and  this  was  painted. 
He  was  conducted  to  the  mound  at  the  entrance  of  the  great 
circle.  Afterwards  he  proceeds  around  the  pentagon,  followed 
by  the  prophets.  The  spectators  strew  evergreen  in  his  path. 
Five  times  he  walks  around,  in  the  midst  of  the  incantations 
of  the  priests.  At  length  he  dimbe  the  pentagon.  The 
knife  is  presented  to  him,  which  he  kisses  and  returns  to 
the  prophet,  whose  hand  he  also  kisses.  This  knife  is  then 
raised  towards  the  sun,  while  the  victim  prostrates  himself, 
looking  upward  at  the  planet,  the  object  of  his  sacrifice ;  at 
the  same  moment  the  head  is  dissevered  from  the  body.  Fuel 
is  placed  around  the  dissevered  head ;  taking  from  the  sacred 
fire  ^  a  brand,  it  is  lighted,  and  the  sacrifice  consumed,  under 
the  direction  of  the  chief  priest.  The  second  day  the  body 
of  the  victim  is  burned ;  the  mistletoe  being  used  as  incense, 
from  the  smoke  of  which  it  is  believed  is  disseminated  the 
principles  of  life.  If  the  sun  rose  clear,  a  portion  of  the 
sacrificial  ashes  was  delivered,  with  the  body  of  the  victim, 
to  the  friends  or  relatives,  for  commemoration  ;  a  part  being 
reserved  for  deposit  by  the  prophet  in  the  mounds,  from 
which  is  made  his  divination,  and  by  which  deposit  he  seeks 
to  secure  intercourse  with  the  dead.  But  if  the  sun,  at  its 
rising,  was  obscured  by  clouds,  that  was  considered  ominous 
of  some  calamity,  or  as  indicating  the  disapprobation  of  the 
sun,  or  his  refusal  to  accept  the  sacrifice ;  then  the  ashes  were 
retained  on  the  altar,  that  the  sun  might  daily  look  upon 

^  Fid*  myths  In  relation  to  the  head,  in  chapters  upon  the  Son  and 
Moon. 

>  The  conclnsion  is  drawn  by  Mr.  Pidgeon  that  mica  waa  need  for  the 
kindling  of  the  sacred  flame,  as  sheets  of  this  mineral  were  found  in 
sacrificial  mounds.     Vide  also  £•  O.  Sqnier. 
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them  and  be  propitiated,  and  the  body  was  burned  with 
wailing.  If  the  sun  remained  obscured  five  successive  days, 
a  second  sacrifice  was  made.  During  these  ceremonies  a  fast 
was  maintained. 

The  Autumnal  Sacrifice  was  to  the  moon,  and  a  woman 
was  the  sacrificial  offering.  It  was  performed  at  the  time  of 
the  full  moon.  If  at  that  time  a  circle  surrounded  the  planet, 
which  was  believed  to  be  a  fiery  serpent,  two  victims  were 
offered.  The  earth  in  these  mounds  was  sacred,  small  por- 
tions of  which  the  migratory  tribes  carried  with  them.  This 
was  done  also  from  the  burial  mounds  and  the  inner  circles, 
which  were  composed  of  the  ashes  of  the  dead ;  and  this  was 
used  as  the  base  of  a  new  structure.  Exhumation  and  human 
sacrifice  were  discontinued,  according  to  Da-coo-dah,  when  the 
sun  at  a  time  of  sacrifice  refused  to  shine,  and  this  while 
there  vras  not  a  doud  in  the  firmament. 

The  Matrimonial  Mounds  were  built  in  commemoration 
of  marriage.  They  were  composed  of  the  ashes  of  infants. 
Around  these  mounds  the  bride  fled,  pursued  by  her  Indian 
lover,  the  third  time  being  the  final  trial ;  on  this  the  suc- 
cess of  the  object  of  the  pursuit  depended.  If  uncaught^  the 
maiden  remained  free.  The  Festival  Mounds  were  for  the 
purpose  which  their  title  indicates.  The  festival  rites  were 
the  frequent  ceremonies  of  these  happy  children  of  the  woods 
and  plains,  for  which  the  bountiful  provision  of  game  was 
procured,  and  during  which  dancing  and  merriment  and 
games  filled  their  careless  hours.  These  joyous  people,  we 
infer  from  William  Penn,  lived  in  the  simplicity  and  freedom 
of  our  first  parents,  as  regards  the  cares  of  life.  Skins  of 
animals  were  their  clothing,  used  principally  in  the  severity 
of  the  winter ;  and  game  and  fish  supplied  their  chief  food. 

Da-coo-dah  relates  as  follows :  — 

It  was  the  custom  in  ancient  times,  when  it  was  not  un- 
conmion  for  healthy  men  to  survive  thirteen  hundred  moons, 
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for  aged  chiefs  to  retire  from  chiefdom  when  they  became 
infirm  or  forgetfol ;  and  it  was  the  privilege  of  snch  to  bestow 
titles  on  whomsoeyer  they  might  select,  with  or  without  the 
consent  of  the  national  council ;  but  in  all  cases  where  na- 
tional consent  was  obtained,  a  symbolical  mound  was  erected, 
which  became  indicative  of  the  origin  of  the  chief  thus  hon- 
ored, by  the  deposit  of  a  nut  or  acorn  in  some  part  of  the 
monument  after  its  completion.  If  the  chief  designated  was 
a  legitimate  son  of  the  chief  who  bestowed  the  title,  this  nut 
or  acorn  was  planted  in  the  imaginary  loins  of  the  monumental 
figure ;  but,  if  he  were  illegitimate,  it  was  placed  below  th^ 
loins.  If  title  was  conferred  upon  a  grandson,  the  deposit 
was  made  in  the  breast^  that  it  might  take  root  in  the  heart. 
If  the  party  was  not  immediately  related  to  the  family  of  the 
chief,  the  nut  or  acorn  was  planted  at  the  head,  to  indicate 
his  wisdom. 


The  Colled  Beip«nt    Scale,  SOO  feet  to  the  ineb. 

But  the  trees  which  sprung  from  seed  thus  planted 
have  all  passed  away,  although  traces  of  their  existence 
are  still  seen.  Every  long  mound  with  oval  ends  had 
originally  two  trees  standing  upon  it,  as  the  emblems 
of  war  and  peace.    The  latter  was  usually  an  evergreen. 
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—  the  pine  or  cedar.  To  mar  the  trunk,  or  break  the 
limbs  of  this  Tree  of  Peace,  was  regarded  as  a  formal 
declaration  of  war ;  and  to  mar  or  break  the  trunk  of 
the  other,  the  Tree  of  War,  denoted  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties. At  the  final  ratification  of  peace,  the  old  trunk 
was  prostrated  and  a  new  one  planted  in  its  place. 

Every  nation  had  one  monumental  mound  at  which 
no  other  ceremonies  than  those  described  were  ever  ob- 
served, and  so  sacred  was  the  soil  of  which  they  were 
formed,  that  all  game  rested  unharmed  upon  them.  To 
stain  with  the  blood  of  man  or  beast  that  soil,  incurred 
the  penalty  of  death.  No  medicinal  herb  that  grew 
upon  these  mounds  was  suffered  to  be  removed. 

Many  of  the  Historical  mounds  are 
those  structures,  the  shapes  of  which 
are  a  combination  of  human  and  ani- 
mal forms,  or  those  of  the  human  or 
animal  alone.  Those  of  the  amalga- 
mated form  denote  the  union  of  two 
tribes.  Circles  and  squares  seem  to  be 
walls  within  which  were  the  homes  of 
the  tribe  or  tribes  by  which  they  were 
built  Figures  of  planets  were  doubt- 
less records  of  worship  and  offering, 
as  also  totemic  names  of  the  builders. 
A  reference  to  religious  worship  is 
constant  in  all  these  structures,  as  in  the  pictography. 
If  the  mound-structure  is  that  of  a  colossal  man  or 
beast,  beside  it  is  the  sacrificial  mound  or  altar ;  and  in 
many  cases  the  ring,  which  when  filled,  it  being  then 
a  full  circle,  denotes  the  death  of  a  chief — whose  totem 
is  shown  by  the  figures  near  by — and  his  translation  to 
the  stars. 


Compotite  Mound. 
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Upon  the  vast  plains,  on  the  lovely  hills  and  river- 
banks,  these  inscriptions  —  hieroglyphics  of  the  Indian 
race— ^ are  seen.  Beneath  the  canopy  of  heaven  the 
Indian  pictured  on  the  green  turf  another  sky,  on  which 
is  seen  the  cross,  the  star,  the  crescent,  the  serpent^  the 
bird,  and  the  sun,  guardian  divinities  of  the  Zmni' 
Zenape,  the  Original  People. 

Of  the  pictography  of  the  Indian,  Abb^  Domenech 
remarks:  — 

Les  Indians,  il  est  viai,  depuis  rAilaniiqne  josqu'^  I'ockin 
Pacifique,  et  depuis  le  Canada,  ce  pays  aux  grandei  ntigUf 
jusqu'aux  plages  embaum^es  de  la  Floride,  stoent  avec  assez 
de  profusion  leurs  pens^  symbolist  sur  les  rochers  baign& 
par  les  lacs  et  fleuves  de  leurs  sublimes  d^rts,  sur  les  arbies 
s&ulaires  de  ces  fordts  immenses  qui  n'oni  encore  jamais 
retenti  des  bruits  do  la  hache  civilisatrice  du  pionnier,  et  sur 
les  peaux  et  T^rce  du  boaleau,  ce  pap3rrus  d'Amerique  du 
Nord, — les  peaux-rouges,  que  I'on  m^priseet  que  Ton  abrutit 
pour  les  andantir,  laissent  ainsi  des  traces  profondes  de  leur 
passage  dans  les  solitudes,  des  marques  de  leur  pi^t^  envers 
le  Cr&teur,  de  leurs  exploits  dans  les  combats,  de  leurs 
souvenirs  historiquee,  de  leurs  poetiques  aspirations,  et  de 
leors  mysterieuses  croyances;  *mai8  ces  inscriptions  sont 
Coartes,  simples,  ignor^  comme  Texistence  de  ceux  qui  les 
out  trac^es  .  .  . ;  puis,  les  rochers  se  couvrent  de  mousse  ou 
de  limon;  la  pluie,  les  torrents,  et  les  temp^tes  usent  la 
pierre ;  les  arbres  meurent,  pourrissent^  tombent  en  poussidre, 
et  c'est  ainsi  que  s'effisusent  peu  k  pen  ces  vestiges  de  I'art 
id^ographique  d'une  peuple  encore  dans  Tenfiuicei  qui  s'^tient 
avant  sa  viriUt^. 


CHAPTEE  XIV. 


MANABOZHO. 


The  first  and  third  of  the  above  symbols  have  already 
been  mentioned  as  emblems  of  Manabozho.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  central  figure,  in  which  the  human  form  is 
rudely  delineated,  represents  the  same  deity;  yet  the 
crescent-shaped  homSi  the  black  triangle,  and  the  ser- 
pent^ seem  to  indicate  that  the  figure  was  that  of  Ata- 
hensic,  the  divinity  of  the  moon,  these  three  symbols 
being  associated  with  that  goddess.  There  is  a  similar 
uncertainty  as  to  sex  in  Indian  as  in  Assyrian  designs. 
But  another  figure  like  this  was  given  by  an  Indian  as 
a  picture  of  Manabozho.  The  Persian  depicted  his  deity 
of  the  sun  as  holding  in  the  right  hand  a  serpent,  and 
having,  as  in  the  Indian  figure,  two  arms.  The  appa- 
rently most  ancient  Indian  representation  is  that  of  the 
one-armed  deity,  seen  in  the  chapter  upon  Pictography ; 
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to  which  might  be  compared  the  one-handed  German 
sun-god  Tyr,  whom  Grimm  identifies  with  the  Sanskrit 
sun-god. 

Manabozho,  the  higher  and  ruling  deity,  called  by 
Dr.  Brinton  "  God  of  Light,**  most  often  appears  in  the 
form  of  a  man  in  ancient  legend.  It  is  probable,  while 
attributing  to  the  lower  animals  similar  spiritual  powers 
to  his  own,  the  Indian  recognized  in  himself  the  greater 
possibilities  of  higher  endowments;  and  therefore  this 
deity,  the  god  of  light,  according  to  Dr.  Brinton,  was 
conceived  in  corresponding  higher  form.  In  the  king- 
doms of  nature  —  the  animal,  the  plant,  and  the  mineral 
—  there  is  a  struggling  tendency  to  human  lineaments 
and  human  attributes.  The  whole  universe  implies  the 
human  shape  as  the  goal  of  perfection.  Its  high  office 
and  position  were  recognized  by  the  Indian;. and  this 
god,  in  his  relation  to  the  human  race,  is  rudely  repre- 
sented in  that  '^  glorious  shape  divine."  The  ethical 
interest  in  this  conception  is  from  this  its  human  repce- 
sentation.^ 

At  an  unknown  period  a  great  manitto  visited  the  earth, 
and,  becoming  enamored  with  a  maiden,'  made  her  his  wifa 
From  this  union  were  bom  four  sons  at  a  birth,  and  in  ush- 
ering them  into  the  world  the  mother  died.  The  first  son 
was  Manabozho,  who  is  the  friend  of  the  human  race.  The 
second,  Chibiabos,  who  has  the  care  of  the  dead  and  presides 
over  the  Country  of  Souls.  The  third  was  Wabassa,  who 
immediately  fled  to  the  north,  where  he  was  transformed  into 
a  rabbit,  and  under  that  guise  became  a  powerful  spirit    The 

^  Fide  Na-na-btuh,  the  IntercMSor,  in  chapter  on  Language  and 
Pictography. 

'  Dawn,  whose  fonr  sons  were  the  four  spirits,  North,  East,  South, 
and  West,  according  to  Dr.  Brinton.     Fide  '*  Hero  Myths." 

22 
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fourth  was  Chokanipok,  or  the  Man  of  Flint,  or  Firestone. 
Manabozho  was  very  valiant,  and  his  first  effort  was  made 
against  Chokanipok,  to  whom  he  attributed  the  death  of  his 
mother.  The  war  between  the  two  brothers  was  frightful 
and  long-continued.  Signs  of  their  combats  exist  at  the 
present  day. 

In  one  of  these  combats  Manabozho  cut  huge  fragments 
from  the  body  of  Chokanipok,  which  were  transformed  into 
stones.  These  stones^  called  flintstones,  are  to  be  seen  scat- 
tered all  over  the  earth,  and  are  useful  in  supplying  fire  to 
the  children  of  men.  In  a  final  battle  Chokanipok  was  slain 
by  Manabozho,  who  tore  out  the  bowels  of  his  conquered  foe, 
and  changed  them  to  long  twining  vines.  After  this  signal 
victory  Manabozho  traversed  the  earth,  carrying  with  him  all 
arts  and  improvements,  which  he  distributed  among  men. 
He  gave  them  lances  and  arrow-points,  and  all  implements  of 
bone  and  stone ;  and  he  taught  them  how  to  make  aguhwats^ 
or  axes ;  also  showed  them  the  art  of  making  snares  and  trope, 
by  which  they  might  catch  fish  and  birds.  During  his  jour- 
ney upon  the  earth  ho  killed  those  ancient  monsters  whoso 
bones  are  now  found  under  the  earth ;  and  cleared  the  streams 
of  many  of  the  obstructions  which  the  Evil  Spirit  had  placed 
there. 

He  also  placed  four  good  spirits  at  the  four  cardinal  points, 
to  which  is  turned  the  calumet  before  smoking  in  the  sacred 
feasts.  The  spirit  that  he  placed  in  the  North  gives  snow 
and  ice^  to  enable  man  to  pursue  game.  The  Spirit  of  the 
South  gives  melons,  maize,  and  tobacco.  The  Spirit  of  the 
West  gives  rain ;  and  the  Spirit  of  the  East,  light  Thun- 
der is  the  voice  of  the  spirits,  and  to  them  is  offered  the  in- 
cense of  tobacco.  Manabozho  now  resides  upon  an  immense 
piece  of  ice  in  the  Northern  Ocean.  If  he  were  driven  off 
upon  the  earth,  it  would  take  fire  by  his  footprints,  and  the 
end  of  the  world  would  come ;  for  it  is  he  who  directs  the 
sun  in  his  daily  walks  around  the  earth. 
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Thus,  as  mover  of  the  sun,  Manabozho  appears  as  the 
regent  Surya,  in  Hindoo  mythology,  who  is  second  only 
to  Chrishna  in  rule  of  that  planet 

Manabozho  is  spoken  of  as  the  ageni  and  drfender  in 
Indian  history.  He  has  been  identified  with  Ta-ren- 
ya-wa-go,  who  rescued  the  Indian  people  from  their 
enemies,  the  enormous  serpents  and  gigantic  animals 
which  infested  the  primeval  world.  It  was  as  the 
beneficent,  incarnated  Ood,  Manabozho,  that  he  re- 
created the  world.  He  instituted  the  Sacred  Medicine 
Feast  He  is  the  one  divinity  universally  recognized  in 
legend  and  myth  by  all  Indian  tribes  in  North  America ; 
and  as  he  was  called  great,  in  common  with  other  gods, 
he  has  been  thought  to  have  been  the  Indian's  highest 
conception  of  spiritual  being. 

The  far-spread  stories  of  Manabozho  gave  occasion  to 
many  speculations  among  those  few  who  were  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  religious  beliefis  of  the  Indian,  some 
of  whom  drew  a  likeness  between  the  gospel  history  of 
the  Messiah,  and  a  portion  of  the  stories  of  this  incar- 
nated spirit 

As  we  become  acquainted  with  the  religion  of  these 
people,  wearing  the  warmer  tints  of  the  "  shadowed  livery 
of  the  burnished  sun,"  a  more  remarkable  resemblance 
appears  to  the  belief  held  by  the  devotees  of  other 
lands.  In  Manabozho  we  have  a  Vishnu  of  the  Hindoo, 
in  his  varied  incarnations,  by  the  name  of  Chrishna  and 
Buddha  Sakya,  —  the  latter  conceived  by  a  ray  of  lights 
and  the  former,  ruler  of  the  sun, — and  whose  history 
describes  a  similar  incident  to  that  related  in  the  vicis- 
situdes of  Manabozho's  career.  He  was  swallowed  by  a 
crocodile,  to  whom  is  made  the  sacrifice  of  infants, — a 
rite  truly  Oriental 
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In  certain  legends  that  relate  the  story  of  Manabozho's 
birth,  his  origin  is  ascribed. to  Kabeyuu,  or  the  West 
Wind,  who  is  the  father  of  the  four  winds,  the  tradi- 
tions of  whom  remind  ns  of  Kneph,  the  I^ptian's 
Spirit  of  the  supreme,  who  moved,  according  to  their 
scripture,  upon  the  face  of  the  waters  at  the  creation  of 
the  world. 

Among  the  Mexicans  we  find  tales  of  a  mysterious 
person  called  Quetzalcoatl,  possessed  of  knowledge  that 
exceeded  all  human  wisdom,  and  whose  birth  was  mar- 
vellous, as  well  as  the  manner  of  his  disappearance  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  This  personage,  sometimes  called 
the  God  of  Air,  and,  in  other  inteipretations,  the  Won- 
derful Serpent  (bearing  a  name  that  signified  ''  Serpent 
clothed  with  green  feathers,"  —  from  coail,  serpent,  and 
quetzal,  green  feathers),  is  the  superior  god  of  Mexican 
mythology.  He  is  represented  in  a  Mexican  drawing 
preserved  in  the  Vatican  Library,  according  to  Mr. 
Humboldt,  as  appeasing  by  penance  the  wrath  of  tlie 
gods,  when,  thirteen  thousand  and  sixty  years  after 
the  creation  of  the  world,  a  great  famine  prevailed  in 
the  province  of  Culan.  The  age  in  which  this  mysteri- 
ous personage  reigned  was  distinguished  for  peace  and 
plenty  on  earth ;  and  to  his  teaching,  as  to  Manabozho's, 
among  the  North  American  Indians,  was  attributed  all 
knowledge  of  the  arts  then  practised.  This  famous 
character  was  compared  by  Mr.  Humboldt  to  Buddha, 
of  Eastern  history,  who  was  called  by  Sir  William  Jones 
''the  Odin  of  Scandinavia,  the  Fo  of  China,  and  the 
Mercury  of  Greece ;  "  and  whom  we,  for  similar  reasons, 
would  call  the  Manabozho  of  North  America. 

The  belief  in  some  supernatural  being  who  shall,  or 
already  has,  appeared  to  the  world  to  save  his  people 
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from  ignorance  and  evil,  prevails  iEunong  nearly  all  the 
nations  of  the  world ;  and  there  is  something  peculiarly 
touching  in  such  a  belief.  Humanity,  from  the  begin-* 
ning  of  history^  has  stood  in  the  childlike  attitude  of 
faith  and  hope,  looking  for  a  Deliverer  who  shall  take  it 
out  of  the  vast  congeries  of  human  misery.  The  Persians 
have  a  tradition  that  a  holy  personage,  named  Pashou^ 
tan,  is  waiting,  in  a  region  called  Kanguedez,  for  sum* 
mons  to  our  earth,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  true 
religion.  In  the  five  volumes  of  Confucius,  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  Chinese,  this  assertion  is  made :  "  The 
Holy  One  will  imite  in  himself  all  the  virtues  of  heaven 
and  eartli.  By  his  justice  the  world  will  be  re-estab- 
lished in  the  wdys  of  righteousness.  He  will  labor  and 
suffer  much.  He  must  pass  the  great  torrent^  whose 
waves  shall  enter  his  soul ;  but  he  alone  can  offer  up 
to  the  Lord  a  sacrifice  worthy  of  him."  Again  it  is  said : 
"  We  expect  our  king.  When  he  comes  he  will  deliver 
us  from  all  misery.    He  will  restore  us  to  new  life." 

"  We  expect  this  Divine  Man,"  Mrrites  a  nephew  of 

.Confucius,  "and  he  is  to  come  after  three  thousand 

years."    And  a  disciple  of  Confucius  adds :  "The  people 

long  for  his  coming,  as  the  dry  grass  longs  for  the  clouds 

and  rainbow." 

From  these  predictions,  both  of  the  Persians  and  Chi- 
nese, we  are  led  to  believe  that  these  nations,  like  the 
Jews  of  later  timed,  are  still  in  the  attitude  of  expec- 
tancy, and  believe  that  a  deliverer  is  yet  to  come.  This 
anxious  looking  and  waiting  has  led  each  nation,  from 
time  to  time,  into  the  belief,  when  any  person  of  unpre- 
cedented powers  appears,  that  this  is  the  deliverer ;  and 
it  is  a  singular  fact  that  to  each  personage  in  the  histories 
of  both  East  and  West  is  given  a  supernatural  birtk 
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Among  the  Chinese  these  expectations  led  the  people 
to  accept  one  Lao-kun,  who  promulgated  new  doctrines, 
and  who,  as  it  was  said  of  Manabozho,  existed  from  all 
eternity ;  who  descended  to  the  earth  and  was  bom  of  a 
yiigin,  black  in  complexion, "  marvellous  and  beautiful 
as  jasper ; "  and  who,  after  his  benevolent  mission  was 
completed,  ascended  bodily  into  the  paradise  above. 
These  traditions,  all  of  which  are  of  similar  import,  bear 
resemblance  to  the  story  of  Manabozho.  This  fact  of  a 
belief  so  similar  among  nations  of  different  languages, 
some  of  whom  are  widely  separated,  is  remarkable.  Shall 
we  not  think  it  points,  in  the  early  stage  of  man's  exist- 
ence, to  a  revelation  of  the  coming  Saviour  ?  At  least, 
do  we  not  see  in  these  universal  examples  of  hope  and 
propliecy,  and  fancied  fruition,  the  differentiation  from 
the  embryo  of  some  primitive  idea,  whose  ramifications 
through  human  thought  among  the  varied  races  of  men 
are  but  leadings  —  stalk  and  stem,  branches  and  leaves 
—  to  the  flower  of  all  religion,  Christianity,  whose  God 
is  tlie  Human  made  Divine,  the  blending  of  the  two 
in  one,  a  Divine  manhood.  For  this  conclusion  is  not 
opposed  to  the  most  spiritual  interpretation  of  tlie  uni- 
versal stories  of  these  hero-gods,  that  tliey  are  dawn- 
heroes.  For  the  God  of  Light,  jSod  of  Fire,  God  of  Air, 
Ruler  of  the  Winds,  in  the  grand  language  of  correspond- 
ence, is  the  God  of  Truth,  God  of  Love,  Omnipresent 
Being,  Breath-Master,  and  Soul  of  Lives. 

The  redeeming  or  renewing  power  of  the  creative  and 
divine  eneigy  we  perceive  illustrated  in  nature,  as  mak- 
ing up  through  her  labyrinths  towards  a  more  perfect 
assertion  A  royal  presence  is  disclosed,  and  everywhere, 
in  the  cycle  of  its  labor,  signified  by  lineaments  suggest- 
ive of  human  attributes.    Suiting  the  oracles  of  nature, 
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these  prophecies  of  men  declare  a  renewed  type  of  man- 
hood, —  the  entrance  of  saving  Divinity  in  the  human 
form,  —  at  once  the  disclosure  and  development  of  Di- 
vine Humanity  latent  in  the  universe. 

WIQWAM  TALES  OF  THE  EXPLOITS  OF  HANABOZHO. 

As  to  Manabozho  were  attributed  the  varied 
powers  of  the  divinity  of  fire  and  air,  of  whom 
it  is  related  he  recreated  the  earth  and  ruled 
the  sun,  the  emblems  ingeniously  combined  in 
this  figure — the  parallelogram  capped  by  the 
globular  ball,*  the  circle,  the  oval  and  wings  — 
are  conjectured  to  make  up  a  composite  figure 
representing  that  deity. 

The  Northern  Indians,  relates  Schoolcraft,  when  travelling 
in  company  with  each  other,  or  with  other  persons  who  possess 
enough  of  their  confidence  to  put  them  at  ease,  were  in  the 
habit  of  making  frequent  allusions  to  Manabozho  and  hia  ex- 
ploits. "  There,"  said  a  young  Chippewa,  pointing  to  some 
huge  bowlders  of  green  stone,  '*  are  pieces  of  the  rock  broken 
off  in  his  combats  with  his  brother."  ''  Under  that  island 
Manabozho  lost  a  beaver."  "  There  lives  the  duck  that  Mano- 
bozlio  kicked," —  which  last  expression  has  its  origin  in  the 
following  story. 

Among  the  exploits  of  Manabozho  was  the  capturing  of  a 
fish  of  such  monstrous  size  that  the  fat  and  oil  he  obtained 
from  it  formed  a  small  lake.  He  therefore  invited  all  the 
animals  and  fowls  to  a  banquet,  making  the  order  in  which 
they  partook  of  the  repast  a  measure  of  their  fattaess.  The 
bear  came  first,  and  was  followed  by  the  deer,  opossum,  and 

^  The  globe-like  baU  is  black,  and  it  would  seem  to  be,  from  its  color, 
a  symbol  of  death.  The  Wintun  Indian,  of  the  California  tribes, 
doubles  the  dead  body,  and  wraps  and  binds  it  into  the  ahape  of  a  balL 
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such  other  animalB  as  are  noted  for  their  peculiar  fatness  at 
certain  seasons.  The  moose  and  bison  came  tardily.  The 
partridge  waited  until  the  oil  was  nearly  exhausted.  The 
hare  and  marten  csnte  last^  and  these  animals  have  conse- 
quently no  fat  When  the  feast  was  over,  Manabozho  invited 
the  animals  to  dance.  Taking  up  his  drum,  and  crying, 
"  New  songs  &om  the  south  !  Ck>mey  brothers,  dance ! "  he 
directed  them  to 'pass  in  a  circle  around  him,  with  their  eyes 
shut.  They  did  so.  Now  when  Manabozho  saw  a  fat  fowl 
pass  by  him,  he  adroitly  wrung  off  its  head,  at  the  same  time 
beating  his  drum  with  greater  vehemence,  to  drown  the  noise 
of  the  fluttering,  while  he  kept  crying  out  in  a  tone  of  admi- 
ration, **  That  is  the  way,  my  brothers,  that  is  the  way."  At 
last  a  small  duck,  the  diver,  thinking  there  was  something 
wrong,  opened  one  eye,  and  saw  what  was  being  done ;  when, 
giving  a  spring,  and  crying,  **  Ha-ha-a  1  Manabozho  is  killing 
us  1 "  he  made  for  the  water.  Manabozho  followed  him,  and, 
just  OS  the  duck  was  getting  into  the  water,  gave  him  a  kick, 
which  is  the  cause  of  his  back  being  flat  and  his  legs  straighten- 
ing out  behind,  so  that  when  he  gets  on  land  he  cannot  walk, 
while  his  tail-feathers  are  very  few.  Meantime  Manabozho 
pursued  the  duck,  the  rest  of  the  birds  flew  off,  and  the  other 
animals  ran  into  the  wood. 

Among  other  adventures  related  of  Manabozho  is  the 
following :  — 

One  day  Manabozho  went  out  upon  the  lake  to  fish.  He 
put  his  line  down,  saying :  "  Moshenahmahgwai,  king-  of 
fishes,  take  hold  of  my  bait."  He  continued  repeating  this 
for  some  time.  At  last  the  king  of  the  fishes  said  :  "  Mana- 
bozho troubles  me ;  here,  trout,  take  hold  of  the  line."  The 
trout  obeyed,  and  Manabozho  commenced  drawing  up  liis  line, 
which  was  very  heavy,  so  that  his  canoe  stood  nearly  perpen- 
dicular; but  he  kept  crying  out,  "  Wha-tvee-Iuf  Wha-wee- 
he/"  until  he  could  see  the  trout^  when  in  anger  he  shouted  : 
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*'  Bsa  I  Em.  I  Shame !  shame  1  why  did  you  take  hold  of  my 
hook,  you  ugly  fish  1 "  The  trout  let  go  at  once.  Manabozho 
again  put  his  line  into  the  water,  saying,  "  King  of  fishes,  take 
hold  of  my  line  1 "  but  the  king  of  the  fishes  told  a  monstrous 
sunfish  to  take  hold  of  it.  Manabozho  drew  up  his  line  with 
difficulty,  crying,  as  before :  "  Wlia-wtt^  I  Wha^wee-he  I " 
while  his  canoe  was  turning  in  swifb  circles ;  but  when  he 
saw  the  sunfish,  he  cried :  ''  Ewl  I  Em  /  you  odious  fish  1 
Why  did  you  dirty  my  hook  by  taking  it  into  your  mouth  1 
Let  go,  I  say,  let  go ! ''  The  sunfish  dropped  the  hook,  and 
disappeared.  ''  Meshenahmahgwai  1  take  hold  of  my  hook  1 " 
again  vociferated  Manabozho,  in  great  impatience.  Weary  of 
his  importunity,  the  king  of  fishto  caught  the  hook  and  al* 
lowed  himself  to  be  drawn  up  to  the  surface ;  which  he  had 
no  sooner  reached  than,  at  one  mouthful,  he  swallowed  Mana- 
bozho and  his  canoe.  Finding  himself  in  the  belly  of  the 
fish,  Manabozho  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  way  of  making 
his  escape.  Looking  in  his  canoe,  he  saw  his  war-club.  With 
this  he  struck  the  heart  of  the  fish.  There  was  a  sudden 
motion,  as  if  of  moving  with  great  velocity  through  the  water. 
The  fish  was  heard  to  observe  to  the  others :  ''  I  am  sick  at 
my  stomach  for  having  swallowed  that  dirty  fellow,  Mana- 
bozho." Just  at  this  moment  he  received  another  more  severe 
blow  on  the  heart.  Manabozho  placed  his  canoe  lengthwise 
of  the  fish's  throat,  fearing  he  would  be  thrown  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  lake,  where  he  would  be  drowned.  The  fish 
commenced  vomiting,  but  to  no  effect  Here  it  is  proper  to 
say,  in  his  efforts  to  save  himself  from  being  thrown  into  the 
lake,  Manabozho  was  helped  by  a  young  animal  which  had 
followed  him  in  his  canoe  unperceived,  upon  whom  he  be- 
stowed the  complimentary  name  of  Ajidaumo  (Bottom-up- 
wards).^   In  the  mean  time  the  attack  was  renewed  upon  the 

^  A  aqnirrel  was  beliered  to  revere  the  dead ;  and  a  dead  body  might 
be  exposed  with  impunity  before  it,  as  no  molestation  would  enine. 
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fish's  heart.  FinaUy,  it  was  perceived  it  moved  not ;  death 
had  taken  place.  Then  the  body  of  the  fish,  lifeless  and 
inert,  was  tossed  by  the  waves  upon  the  shore.  Mana- 
bozho  waited.  Soon  he  heard  birds  at  work  upon  the  body, 
and  all  at  once  light  broke  in.  Observing  the  heads  of  gulls, 
who  were  peering  in  by  the  opening  they  had  made  :  "  Oh  1 " 
cried  Manabozho,  "  my  younger  brothers,  make  the  opening 
larger,  so  that  I  can  get  out"  At  this  there  was  astonished 
chattering.  "  Why,"  said  the  gulls,  "  here  is  Manabozho  in 
a  fish's  belly ! "  And  immediately  they  set  at  work  enlarging 
the  orifice.  Yeiy  soon  Manabozho  found  himself  at  liberty. 
Stepping  out  of  his  inglorious  confinement,  the  magnani- 
mous god  said  to  his  liberators :  "  For  the  future  you  shall  be 
called  Kayosk  [Noble  Scratchers],  in  consideration  of  your 
kindness ! " 

The  piscatory  art  seems  to  have  been  difficult  of  at- 
tainment among  the  gods.  There  is  a  story  related 
among  the  Tonga  Islanders  of  a  fishing  adventure 
equally  unsuccessful  It  is  an  example  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  events.  He  who  casts  his  line  into  the  sea 
is  subject  to  disappointment  ^ :  —  • 

At  a  certain  time,  in  ancient  days,  the  god  Tongalou,  who 
presided  over  arts  and  inventions,  went  forth  to  fish  in  the 
great  ocean.  His  seat  was  high,  being  in  the  sky ;  his  line 
was  long,  as  may  be  supposed,  and  he  let  it  down  with  care. 
It  began  suddenly  to  tighten.  "  Ah,  an  immense  fish  ! " 
thought  the  god,  and  pulled  with  all  his  strength.  Pres- 
ently there  appeared,  above  the  waters,  the  back  of  the  points 
of  rocks  and  tops  of  mountains.  He  jerked  and  strained,  — 
more  rock,  more  mountain!  One  more  extraordinary  pull, 
he  thought,  and  then — we  shall  see.    But,  alasl  snap  went 

^  ThiB  hiittory  is  thought  to  have  reference  to  the  flood  mentioned 
in  Sacred  Scripture. 
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the  line,  and  his  prize  lay  half-way  out  of  the  sea,  — a  puzzle 
to  the  god,  but  an  island  to  a  hi^ppy  race,  who  call  it  Tonga, 
in  memory  of  him  who  fished. 

Manabozho  had  resided  from  his  birth  with  the  grand- 
mother, Ackwin.  One  day,  after  the  fishing  transaction, 
accidentally  he  saw  her  engaged  in  a  very  serious  flirtation 
with  a  wolf,  who  was  a  young  man  of  great  personal  attrac- 
tions. Considering  it  his  duty  to  put  a  stop  to  this  disgrace- 
ful thing,  Manabodio  made  some  fire,  with  which,  stealthily 
approaching  the  unconscious  pair,  he  touched  the  long  hair 
of  the  paramour,  when  lo  I  it  was  all  in  flames  in  an  instant. 
Then  at  once  the  wolf  ran  howling  into  the  woods,  and  was 
seen  no  more.  After  this  little  feat,  Manabozho  made  an 
excursion  to  the  region  of  the  fiery  serpents,^  and  by  a  shrewd 
manoeuvre  was  able  to  kill  the  prince  of  serpents ;  for  which 
he  became  more  celebrated  than  heretofore.  Not  being,  how- 
ever, satisfied  himself  with  this  exhibition  of  his  powers,  he 
went  from  these  regions  into  a  place  occupied  by  a  shining 
manitto,*  who  was  the  god  of  wealth.  With  this  god  he  waged 
a  long  warfare ;  but  finally,  through  a  woodpecker,  he  learned 
that  the  god  had  a  vulnerable  spot  upon  the  crown  of  his  head, 
and  aiming  his  arrows  at  that,  soon  brought  his  opponent 
down.  Feeling  deeply  grateful  to  his  informant,  Manabozho, 
ever  ingenious  in  generous  device,  rubbed  the  dead  manii- 
to's  blood  upon  the  woodpecker's  head,  the  feathers  of  which 

1  In  the  traditions  of  the  Scandinayians  this  description  is  given  : 
"  There  is  an  abode  remote  from  the  snn,  the  gates  of  which  face  the 
north ;  poison  rains  there  through  a  thousand  openings.  The  place 
is  all  composed  of  the  carcasses  of  serpents.  There  run  certain  torrents, 
in  which  are  perjurers  and  assassins."  In  Mexican  traditions,  Miztecas 
of  Cuilapo  ascribe  their  origin  to  a  god  and  goddess,  called  Lion  and 
Tiger  snake,  who  dwelt  in  an  opotito,  or  heavenly  seat  of  snakes  before 
the  flood. 

*  The  Mexicans  have  a  myth  of  a  similar  spirit,  whom  they  call 
Shining  God. 
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are  red  to  this  day.^  After  this  exploit,  Manabozho  changed ; 
he  hecame  less  warlike,  and,  in  all  his  intercourse  with  the 
animals  of  the  earth,  showed  a  selfish  and  mean  spirit.  At 
this  period  he  met  with  the  serious  afiAiction  of  losing  an 
attendant  wolf^  who  had  shared  his  lodge.*  This  attendant 
was  drowned,  and  Manabozho  determined  to  make  an  effort 
to  recover  him.  Accordingly  he  went  to  the  Keckemunisee, 
the  kingfisher,  and  inquired  about  the  habits  of  the  fishes.  The 
kingfisher  graciously  gave  him  all  the  information  he  could, 
telling  him  that  the  serpents  had  got  the  body  of  his  friend. 
Manabozho,  in  an  impulse  of  gratitude,  placed  a  medal  of 
wampum  on  the  kingfisher^s  neck,  which  is  the  white  spot 
seen  on  liis  breast ;  but  hardly  had  this  been  accomplished, 
when  a  sudden  thought  occurred  to  him :  the  kingfisher 
might  prove  unfriendly,  and  warn  the  serpents.  Startled  by 
this  danger,  he  dashed  forward  to  catch  the  little  fellow  by 
the  head;  but  the  wary  bird  escaped  from  his  hand, — not 
however  without  ruffled  feathers,  which  all  kingfishers  wear 
at  the  present  day. 

Some  time  after  the  above  exploit,  Manabozho  undertook 
to  wage  war  upon  the  serpents  in  the  lake ;  but,  while  he 
was  doing  this,  and  had  wounded  their  prince,  he  was  over- 
taken by  a  great  deluge  of  water.  Climbing  a  tree,  he  bade 
it  grow  up  higher ;  thus,  as  the  water  arose,  the  tree,  in  obe- 
dience, grew  rapidly  higher  and  higher,  until  at  last  it  cried 
out,  "  I  can  go  no  farther  1  '*  Then  Manabozho  was  obliged 
to  let  the  water  rise  until  it  was  close  up  to  his  chin ;  but 
then  it  began  to  abate,  and,  in  consequence,  hope  revived  in 
his  heart.  He  cast  his  eyes  around  over  the  waters,  and  soon 
discovered  a  loon.  "  Dive  down,  my  brother,"  cried  he  to 
him,  "  and  bring  up  some  earth,  so  that  I  can  make  a  new 

^  The  tuft-feathen  of  the  red-headed  woodpecker  were  used  to  orna- 
meut  the  stem  of  the  Indian's  pipe,  being  symbolical  of  valor.  Red  is 
a  symbol  of  war. 

'  VuU  Legends  on  Izdubar,  in  the  chapter  on  Animals. 
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world  I "  The  biid  obeyed  j  but^  alas  I  rose  up  to  the  surface 
a  lifeless  form.  Manabozho  then  saw  a  muskrat  "  Dive," 
said  he,  ''  and  if  you  succeed,  you  may  hereafter  live  on  land 
or  water,  as  you  please  ;  or  I  will  give  you  a  chain  of  beautiful 
lakes,^  surrounded  with  rushes,  to  inhabit"  The  muskrat 
went  down;  but  soo^i  he  also  floated  up  without  breath. 
Manabozho,  undaunted,  took  this  body  and  breathed  into 
its  nostrils,  and  thus  restored  it  to  life.  "  Try  again,"  said 
Manabozho.  The  muskrat,  revived  by  the  breath  of  the 
god,  again  made  a  dive,  when  he  came  up  with  a  little  earth 
clutched  in  his  paws  j  but  his  breath  had  again  left  his  body. 
Heedless  of  this  fact,  since  his  object  was  gained,  —  from  the 
bit  of  earth  taken  from  the  muskrat,  together  with  the  body  of 
the  dead  loon,  Manabozho  created  the  world  anew,  with  all 
living  animals,  fowls,  and  plants.  This  beneficent  creation 
did  not  drive  from  the  memory  of  the  implacable  serpents 
their  hatred  of  Manabozho  ;  and  it  was  not  until  Manabozho 
had  found  the  skin  of  the  slaint  prince  of  serpents,  and  dis- 
guised himself  within  it,  that  he  was  able  to  succeed  in 
destroying  these  enemies. 

It*may  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to  compare  this 
account  of  the  deluge  with 

THE  HAYTIEN  TRADITION  OF  A  DELUGE.* 

There  once  lived  in  the  island  a  powerful  chief,  who  killed 
his  only  son  for  conspiring  against  him.  He  afterwards  col- 
lected and  picked  his  bones,  and  preserved  them  in  a  gourd,* 
as  was  the  custom  of  the  natives  with  the  relics  of  their 

^  It  was  said  by  the  Indians  that  the  northern  chain  of  lakes  was 
made  by  Manabozho. 

*  See  "  Life  of  Colambns,**  by  Washington  Irving. 

*  A  symbol  of  water,  and  a  fignre  occupying  an  important  place  in 
mjrths  of  the  creation.  Fide  Legends  among  the  South  American 
Indians. 
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friends.  On  a  subsequent  day  the  chief  and  his  wife  opened 
the  gourd  to  contemplate  the  remains  of  their  son,  when,  to 
their  astonishment^  several  fish,  great  and  small,  leaped  out 
Upon  this,  the  chief  hastily  closed  the  gourd,  and  placed  it 
upon  the  top  of  his  house,  boasting  that  he  had  the  sea  shut 
up  in  it,  and  <iould  have  fish  whenever  he  pleased.  Four  twin 
brothers,^  who  were  fsimed  for  intermeddling  with  other  peo- 
ple's afiairs,  hearing  of  this  gourd,  during  the  absence  of  the 
chief,  came  and  peeped  into  it ;  and,  in  their  carelessness, 
they  suffered  it  to  fall  upon  the  ground,  where  it  was  dashed 
to  pieces ;  when,  to  their  dismay,  there  issued  a  mighty  flood, 
with  dolphins  and  sharks  and  tumbling  porpoises  and  great 
spouting  whales ;  and  the  water  spread  until  it  overflowed 
the  earth  and  formed  the  ocean,  leaving  only  the  tops  of  the 
mountisiins  uncovered,  which  are  the  present  islands. 

The  accompanying  illustration  of  the  Hindoo  myth  — 
relating  to  Chrishna'a  war*  with  the  serpents,  quoted  as 
similar  to  that  concerning  Manabozho,  in  a  battle  with 
these  enemies  of  his  people  —  affords  an  example  of  the 
appropriateness  of  the  comparison.  Strife  with  the  ser- 
pent seems  to  be  a  later  tradition  or  myth,  both  among 
the  Hindoos  and  among  our  savages.  The  idea  of  en- 
mity to  the  human  race,  on  the  part  of  any  species  of 
animals,  appears  to  have  come  in  with  an  epoch  of  infi- 
delity to  the  gods,  or  attributes  of  the  one  Ood.  Indian 
tradition  relates  that  on  account  of  evil  conduct,  Taron- 
ya-wa-go,  the  Holder  of  the  Heavens,  left  his  people ; 
and  at  that  time  the  stone  giants,  serpents  with  human 
heads,  gigantic  bears,  and  other  animals,  infested  the 

^  This  is,  probably,  in  reference  to  the  prying  winds,  —  those  fleet- 
footed  messengers  who  are  the  presiding  gods  of  the  four  cardinal 
points,  according  to  the  universal  myth.  Vide  chapter  on  Four  Winds, 
— -  the  four  sacks  containing  water. 
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land.  The  Agent,  the  Defender,  Na-narbush,  or  Mana- 
bozho,  was  sent  to  overcome  these  monsters,  —  or,  as  we 
would  say,  to  save  the  people  from  eviL 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Hindoo  picture  represents 
the  women,  the  wives  of  Chrishna,  interceding  for  the 
serpents.  That  the  feminine  element  sympathized  with 
and  sought  to  protect  these  victims  of  the  god's  displeas- 
ure, is  an  ever-recurring  myth  among  the  ancients ;  as  is 
shown  in  the  chapter  upon  the  Origin  of  Man,  woman  is 
not  only  the  protector  of  evil  but  connives  at  it.  It 
is  perhaps  a  symbol  of  the  fact  that  the  debasement  of 
the  affections,  of  wliich  the  woman  is  the  representative, 
is  much  more  corrupting  to  the  soul  than  the  debase- 
ment of  reason.  Love  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  law ;  the 
man  is  what  his  love  is. 

CHANT  OF  THE  LENNI-LENAPE. 

The  following  chants  or  songs  embody  the  Lenni- 
Lenape  traditions  of  the  Deluge.  They  are  from  a 
manuscript  of  Professor  C.  S.  Bafinesque,  who  stated 
that  the  originals  were  obtained  in  1822.  They  were 
submitted  by  Mr.  Squier,  without  explanation,  to  an 
educated  Indian  chief,  Kah-ge-gah-gah-bowh  (Qeorge 
Copway,  the  protigf  of  Amos  Lawrence),  who  "  unhesi- 
tatingly pronounced  them  authentic,  in  respect  not  only 
to  the  original  signs  and  accompanying  explanations  in 
the  Delaware  dialect,  but  also  in  the  general  ideas  and 
conceptions  which  they  embody."  He  also  bore  tes- 
timony, states  Mr.  Squier,  to  the  fidelity  of  the  trans- 
lation. The  repetition  of  their  traditions  was  a  universal 
custom  among  the  Indiana  This  was  made  in  a  re- 
citative form  by  their  Jossakeeds.    That  they  had  these 
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traditions  recorded  in  pictography  as  aids  to  the  memory 
is  probable,  as  they  also  had  their  medicine-chants  and 
hunter-songs  so  recorded.  Undoubtedly,  the  figures 
given  in  the  following  cuts  are  less  crudely  pictured  than 
were  the  originala  This  is  seen  by  comparing  them  with 
rock-inscriptions  still  extant ;  but  the  symbols  used  are 
identical.  In  perceiving  a  similarity  to  Scriptural  ac* 
counts,  in  both  this  story  of  the  Deluge  and  that  of  the 
Creation,  given  in  connection  with  the  Izdubar  legends 
in  the  chapter  upon  Animals,  it  should  be  recalled  that 
the  Indians  expressed  astonishment  at  the  likeness,  to 
the  Jesuit  Fathers,  who  resented  the  comparison  as  an 
indignity  and  sacrilega 

THB    DELU0E.1 


1. 
Wulamo    maakan-^ihchanup     lennowak     tnakomni 

(Long  ago  poworfal  make  when  men  alao  bod  beinga 
bad  become.) 

2. 

Matkanako  ^ingtUuni  nUeni-eatopak  shavfoUnidO' 

mep  ekin-Miigaknu 
(Strong  anake  enemy  beinga  had  become,  become 

troubled,  together  hating. ) 

8. 

Nithawi  palliUn,  ni^atri  machUan^  niihawi  meUta 

lungundowm, 
(Both  fighting,  both  spoiling,  both  not  peaceful,  — 

or  keeping  peace.) 

^  From  the  walum  otum^  or  painted  aticka,  the  bark-record  of  the 
Lenni-Lenape.  The  OJibway  Indiana  alao  poaaeased  similar  bark- 
recorda. 
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4. 

Matiapewi  wiki  nihanlawii  mekwunan, 
(Leas  men  with  dead-keeper  fighting.) 


6. 

^^  Mashanako  giM  pmau  toelendamep  lennowak  owini 

y^VV-  pallium. 

^^^<^,^  (Strong  snake  great  leflolred  men  beings  to  destroy,— 
^^-^^^        fight) 

6. 

ITakowa   petonep    amangam   peUm^    akopekdla 

peUmep. 
(Black   snake   he   brought,  monster  he   brought, 

rushing  snake,  water  he  brought.) 

m 

7. 

PeheUa-pekeUa^    pohoka-pohoka,     ukohok-e$hohok, 

pallUon-paHtlofi, 
(Much  water  rushing,  much  go  to  hills,  much  pene- 

tiatingy  much  destroying.) 

8. 

TulapU  menapU  NamaAHnuk^  m4uka4>ouakf  cwini' 

mokom  liiunoimokom, 
(At  Tula  [or  turtle-land^  at  that  island  Na-na- 

bush  [strong^  of  beings  the  Qrand-father,  of 

men  the  Grand-father.) 


9. 

OisMkin-pommixifi  tulagishaUen'hhxin, 
(Being  bom  creeping,  at  Tula  he  is  ready  to  more 
anddwelL) 


10. 

Owini  linowi  wemoUin  pehetta  (fohani  pommixiii 
nahiwi  taiaUi  iulapin. 

(Beings  men  all  go  forth  flood  water,  creei^g  [float- 
ing f]aboTe  water  which  way  [where]  turtle-back. ) 
28 
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11. 

Amangamtk  mahdopamek  alendffutpek  mUr^sat^ 

nek, 
(Monsters  of  the  sea  they  were  many,  some  of 

them  they  did  eat.) 

12. 

ManiiUhdasin  mokd-wkhemass  palpal  payaipayat 

wemi  chemap, 
(Spirit  danghters  boat  helped  come,  oome  coming 

coming  all  helped.) 


18. 

Na^4Uk-h(nuh,  Na-wt-houih^  loemi  mokom  wimmnokom 

linnemokom  tulamokom.    . 
(Na-na-bush,  Na-na-bush,  of  all  the  Grand-lather  of 

beings  the  Grand-father,  of  men  the  Grand-father, 

of  turtles  the  Grand-father.) 


14. 

Linapima  Me^ma  tulapewi  U^^Uatn, 

Man  then,  turtle  then,  turtle  they  altogether. 

15. 

Withanem  Mpewi  paiaman  hUpeuripaniion  wtUUon, 
(Fri^^tened  [startled!]  turtle  he  praying  turtle  he 
let  it  be  to  make  welL) 


16. 

Kiipekelen   ptnkwihUen    ktoamipokho    sitwalikho 
yy     \  maskan  vfo^n, 

\      \^  ^'     /  (Water  running  off  it  is  drying  plain  and  monntain, 
^  path  of  cave  powerful  or  dire  action  elsewhere.) 

As  representations  of  both  action  and  object  are  con- 
centrated in  an  Indian  word,  each  being  a  concrete 
symbol,  like  their  composite  image,  the  difficulties  of  a 
translator  are  multifarioua  Indian  words  are  both  shadr- 
Qios  of  thinga  and  statues  of  sound,  and  when  translated 
hecome  faded  metaphors, — to  use  an  expression  of  Jean 
PauL    A  more  intelligible  rendering  is  herewith  given. 
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PARAFHRASE.1 

1.  Long  ago  came  the  powerful  serpent  (nuukanako),  when  men 
had  become  OTiL 

2.  The  strong  serpent  was  the  foe  of  the  beings;  and  they  became 
embroiled,  hating  each  other. 

8.  Then  they  fonght  and  despoiled  each  other,  and  were   not 
peacefoL 

4.  And  the  small  men  {mattapewi)  fonght  with  the  keeper  of  the 
dead  {nihanhwii), 

5.  Then  the  strong  seipent  resolyed  all  men  and  beings  to  destroy 
immediately. 

6.  The  black  serpent  monster  brought  the  snake-water  roshing. 

7.  The  wide  waters  mshing  wide  to  the  hill%  ererywhere  spreading, 
everywhere  destroying. 

8.  At  the  island  of  the  turtle  (rula)  was'  Manabosho,  of  men  and 
beings  the  Qrand-father. 

9.  Being  bom  creeping,  at  tnrtle-land  he  is  ready  to  move  and 
dwell. 

10.  Hen  and  beings  all  go  forth  on  the  flood  of  waters,  moving 
afloat  every  way,  seeking  the  back  of  the  turtle  {tulapin), 

11.  The  monsters  of  the  sea  were  many,  and  destroyed  some  of 
them. 

12.  Then  the  daughter  of  a  spirit  helped  them  in  a  boat,  and  all 
joined,  saying.  Come,  help  I 

18.  Manabozho,  of  all  beings,  of  men  and  turtles,  the  Grand-father  I 

14.  All  together,  on  the  turtle   then,  the  men  then,  were  all 
together. 

15.  Much  frightened,  Manabosho  prayed  to  the  turtle  that  he  would 
make  all  well  again. 

16.  Then  the  waters  ran  off,  it  was  dry  on  mountain  and  plain,  and 
the  great  evil  went  elsewhere  by  the  path  of  the  cave. 

The  Assyrian  tradition  of  the  Deluge  was  inscribed, 
in  cuneiform  writing,  on  tablets  that  were  found  in 

>  Ftitfe  Squier*s  Traditions  of  the  Algonkins. 


\ 
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escftvatioDB  of  the  Eowyanjik  mound,  opposite  Mosul 
The  following  cj-Iinder  lepreseDte  Izdubar,  according 
to  Mr.  Smith,  whom  he  identifies  with  our  Biblical  Nim- 
rod.  It  includes  compoeite  figures  and  Hasisdra,  —  the 
latter  supposed  by  him  to  represent  Noah  in  the  Ark, 
the  sailing-ship  being  represented  by  the  colossal  boms, 
in  which  sits  the  Ifoachian  helmsman  with  dipping  oar. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  sitting  figure  is  pictured 
upon  a  throne  marked  with  perpendicular  lines,  like 
those  on  the  throne  of  Na-na-bush,  seen  in  the  chapter 
on  Pictography.  The  second  figure  within  the  colossal 
horns  has  in  its  hands  a  globular  object,  resembling  the 
fiery  ball  or  thunderbolt  of  Indian  pictography.  The 
first  of  the  two  composite  figures  resembles  the  Indian's 
sacred  wildcat,  in  being  homed,  and  having  the  national 
representation  of  a  human  face ;  the  locality  of  the 
heart  is  covered  by  lines ;  the  beard  has  the  appearance 
of  serpents  suspended  from  the  chin.  The  wildcat  was 
believed  by  our  savages  to  have  an  influence  upon  the 
seasons.  If  permitted  to  conjecture  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  cylinder,  we  should  think  the  representation  to 
be  an  illustration  of  the  potent  influences  of  the  moon 
(guide  of  the  aeasous,  symbolized  by  the  crescent^homa) 
over  some  famous  hunting  expedition  of  the  renowned 
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warrior  Izdubar,  whose  exploits  are  the  theme  of  ancient 
Assyrian  traditioa 

THE  GIFT  OF  CORN ;  OR,  HONDAMIN,  THE  RED  PLUKE.^ 

AN  ALLBGOET. 

MafBwaweinini  *  was  a  famous  magician,  who  inhahited 
the  Manatoline  Islandsy  in  company  with  two  young  men. 
Among  the  many  marvellous  things  accomplished  hy  him, 
the  following  has  excited  the  most  wonder.  One  day  he 
arose  early  and  started  on  a  hunting  excursion,  leaving  the 
young  men  asleep.  Passing  through  a  dense  wood,  he  came 
unexpectedly  to  an  open  plain,  very  wide  and  extensive. 
He  was  directing  his  steps  across  this  plain,  when  he  dis- 
covered a  man  of  small  stature,  wearing  a  red  feather  on  his 
head,  who  appeared  suddenly  before  him,  and  accosted  him 
with  a  familiar  air,  saying  gayly,  "Where  are  you  going  1" 
and,  when  answered,  inviting  him  to  smoke. 

"Pray,"  said  he,  while  each  regaled  himself,  "wherein 
does  your  strength  lie  1 " 

"  My  strength,"  answered  the  magician,  "  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  human  race,  and  I  am  no  stronger." 

"  We  must  wrestle,"  said  the  man, — the  Red  Plume ;  "  and 
if  you  should  make  me  fall,  you  shall  say  to  me,  'I  have 
thrown  you,  —  worge-me-na,* " 

Laying  aside  their  pipes.  Bed  Plume  and  the  magician  com- 
menced wrestling.  For  a  long  time  the  strife  was  doubtful. 
Bed  Plume,  although  very  small,  proved  to  be  very  active,  and 
the  magician  sometimes  grew  faint  in  the  struggle.  At  length, 
however,  Bed  Plume  was  foiled,  and  was  thrown  to  the  ground. 

"  I  have  thrown  you,  —  tM-^e-me-na^**  cried  Masswaweinini 
the  magician ;  and  in  an  instant  his  antagonist  vanished  from 

^  Mondamin,  from  mcedo,  spirit,  and  nUn,  beny,  or  grain. 
*  An  avatar  of  Manabozho. 
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sight.  On  observing^  bowoTer,  the  spot  wbeie  be  was  tbrown, 
the  magician  discovered  a  crooked  ear  of  Indian  com — the 
Mondamin — lying  on  the  ground,  with  the  usual  red  hairy 
tassel  at  the  top. 

While  he  was  wonderingly  gazing  at  this  mysterious  sight, 
a  voice  from  the  Mondamin  addressed  him. 

**  Now,"  spake  the  voice,  "  divest  me  of  my  covering ;  and 
when  you  find  my  body,  separate  it  &om  the  spine  upon 
which  it  grows,  and  throw  its  fragments  upon  different  parts 
of  the  plain ;  break  then  the  spine  in  small  pieces,  and  plant 
it  beside  the  woodsy  when  you  may  depart ;  but  after  one 
moon  return  and  visit  this  place  again." 

Obeying  these  directions  the  magician  returned  to  his 
lodge,  and  keeping  these  things  secret  waited  until  the  expi- 
ration of  the  moon,  when  he  visited  the  wrestling-ground,  and 
was  astonished  to  find  the  plain  filled  with  the  long  blades  of 
new-grown  com,  while  on  the  side  by  the  wood  pumpkin- 
vines  were  growing  in  groat  luxuriance. 

Delighted  with  this  discovery  he  kept  it  secret  until  the 
summer  came  to  a  dose,  when  he  again  visited  the  wrestling- 
ground,  and  finding  the  com  in  full  ear  and  pumpkins  of  an 
immense  size,  the  magician  gathered  some  specimens  of  each 
kind  to  carry  to  the  young  men  who  were  his  companions  at 
Manatoline,  when  a  voice  again  addressed  him :  **  Masswa- 
weinini,  you  have  conquered  me,  and  had  you  not  done  so 
your  existence  would  have  been  forfeited.  Henceforth  my 
body  shall  be  nourishment  for  you  and  for  all  the  human 
race."    Thus  was  received  the  Gift  of  Com. 

Bat  the  place  was  not  foigotten 
Where  he  wrestled  with  Mondamin ; 
Kor  foigotten  nor  neglected 
Was  the  grave  where  lay  Mondamin, 
Bleeping  in  the  rain  and  sunshine, 
Where  his  scattered  plumes  and  garments 
Faded  in  the  rain  and  sunshine. 
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Day  by  day  did  Hiawatha 
Go  to  wait  and  watch  beside  it ; 
Kept  the  dark  monld  soft  abore  it. 
Kept  it  clean  from  weeds  and  inseeti, 
Bioye  away,  with  scofis  and  shontingi^ 
Kahgahgee,  the  king  of  rayens. 
Till  at  length  a  small  green  feather 
From  the  earth  shot  slowly  upward. 
Then  another  and  another ; 
And  before  the  summer  ended 
Stood  the  maize  in  all  its  beauty. 
With  its  shining  robes  about  it, 
And  its  long,  soft,  yellow  tresses ; 
And  in  rapture  Hiawatha 
Cried  aloud,  "It  is  Mondamin  I 
Tes,  the  friend  of  man,  Mondamin  1  ** 

LOROVXLLOW. 


THE  FEAST  OF  MONDAMIN. 

At  the  ingathering  of  com,  the  Osage  Indians  observe  gen- 
eral rejoicing  j  at  which  all  who  are  aUe  join  in  appropriate 
dances,  songs,  and  feasts,  and  in  thanks  to  their  Qreat  Spirit 
for  his  munificence  toward  them.  On  these  occasions, — 
as  also  at  the  new  moon,  and  at  the  commencement  of 
hunting  the  buffalo  in  the  spring, — lamps,  constructed  of 
shells  and  supplied  with  bear's  oil  and  rush  wicks,  are  kept 
burning  through  the  nights  preceding  and  following  these 
joyous  festivals.  This  custom  of  burning  lights  is  like  that 
found  among  the  Chinese,  called  Feast  of  Lanterns^  and  that 
also  among  the  Egyptians,  called  Feast  of  lights. 

PAUPPUKKEEWia> 

It  was  Pauppukkeewis  who  was  the  great  enemy  of  Mana- 
bozho  and  his  chickensi  the  birds  of  the  air.     It  was  he  who 

■   '■  ^  Panppukkeewii,  inmi  jNiiiRpii£baetoay,  grssshopper. 
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Btole  into  Manabozho's  lodge  daring  his  abflence,  and  took  the 
lahgahgee,  the  raven,  and  wrung  its  neck  until  it  was  dead  ; 
then,  dancing  about  in  his  capacity  of  the  Storm-fool,  the 
Yenadizze  turned  the  whole  lodge  into  confusion.  When 
this  was  accomplished,  Pauppukkeewis  fled  to  the  mountains, 
where,  while  awaiting  Manabozho,  he  occupied  himself  in  kill- 
ing Manabozho's  mountain  chickens ;  until  the  shrewdest  of 
them  cried,  **  Go  and  tell  our  father  Manabozho  that  Paup- 
pukkeewis is  killing  us  1 "  —  at  which  away  flew  a  delegation 
to  Manabozho,  who  returned  to  the  mountain.  But  now 
Pauppukkeewis  escaped  upon  the  opposite  side  from  where 
he  was  seen  approaching.  A  long  pursuit  and  flight  fol- 
lowed. Manabozho  would  nearly  have  his  hand  upon  Paup- 
pukkeewis, when  the  Storm-fool  would  artfully  dodge  him 
by  raising  great  clouds  of  dust  in  the  eyes  of  his  pursuer, 
in  which  he  escaped  up  a  tree,  stripping  it  of  all  foliage  in 
his  ascent  Sometimes,  as  the  wary  Pauppukkeewis  passed 
along,  he  would  break  a  rock  in  ton  thousand  fragments. 
Now  as  Manabozho  could  never  leave  a  leafless  tree  or  shat- 
tered rock  until  they  were  again  reclothed  and  reformed,  — 
for  they  always  cried  out  to  him  in  their  affliction,  saying : 
''  Ha-ye,  grandfather  1  Pauppukkeewis  has  spoiled  me.  Wilt 
thou  not  restore  mel"  —  Pauppukkeewis  was  enabled  to 
keep  dear  of  his  pursuer  for  a  long  time.  At  last  he  came 
in  his  flight  to  a  high  bluff;  and  by  the  kindness  of  the 
mauitto  of  the  rocks,  he  entered  its  stronghold  and  was 
shut  within.  Manabozho,  however,  was  not  discouraged  :  as 
Animiki,  the  spirit  of  lightning,  in  a  cloud  of  heavy  black- 
ness, he  floated  over  the  bluff  of  rocks  that  protected  Paup- 
pukkeewis. The  threatening  roar  of  his  voice  was  heard 
rending  the  air;  and  Pauppupkeewis,  with  his  companion, 
the  manitto  of  the  rocks,  trembled  with  fear.  Mighty  arrows 
of  fire  darted  through  the  air  from  Manabozho's  bow ;  the 
mountains  themselves  gave  way ;  the  solid  rocks  were  broken, 
and,  tottering  apart^  fell,  crushing  Pauppukkeewis  and  the 
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monitio  into  fragments.  For  the  fiist  time  Pauppokkeewis 
experienced  death.  He  had  passed  at  will  into  the  form  of 
a  beaver,  an  elk,  and  a  brant ;  but,  as  he  had  foolishly  pre- 
ferred to  be  changed  into  these  animals  in  magnified  propor- 
tions, he  was  often  obliged  to  make  some  narrow  dodges ; 
for  he  thus  became  a  conspicuous  mark  for  the  hunter. 
It  was  when  he  had  taken  the  form  of  a  biant,  he  grew  so 
dizzy  by  looking  down,  that^  his  tail  being  caught  by  the 
wind,  he  was  blown  over  and  over,  quite  unable  to  right 
himself,  and  finally  fell  headlong  into  a  tree,  when  he 
escaped  from  his  brant  life.  But  Pauppukkeewis  at  last 
was  incapable  of  entering,  by  his  own  will,  a  new  form,  as 
he  was  in  the  human  form  when  crushed  beneath  the  rocks 
of  the  mountain.^ 

Manabozho  now  addressed  Pauppukkeewis's  spirit  in  these 
words:  ''You  shall  not  again  be  permitted  to  live  on  the 
earth.  I  will  give  you  the  shape  of  the  eagle,  and  you  will 
be  the  chief  of  birds,  and  your  duties  shall  be  to  watch  over 
their  destinies." 

This  account  of  Pauppukkeewis  recalls  the  Scandinar 
vian  legend  of  Loki :  — 

FLIGHT  AND  PUNISHMENT  OF  LOKI.s 

**  Evil  are  the  deeds  of  Lotd,  truly,"  said  Gangler ;  "  fiist 
of  all,  in  his  having  caused  Baldur  to  be  slain,  and  then  in 
preventing  him  from  being  delivered  out  of  helL  But  was 
ho  not  punished  for  these  crimes  1" 

1  In  this  Btatement  is  disclosed  the  faet  that  to  the  hnman  form  the 
Indians  attached  peculiar  conditions,  as  has  already  been  stated,  differ- 
ing from  those  of  nniversal  animate  creation ;  and  it  is  •especially 
remarkable  as  declaring  the  impotency  of  even  a  manitto's  will  in 
governing  his  transmigrations  when  in  that  form. 

t  Prom  the  <<Proie  Edda"  of  finorri  Storieaon. 
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^'  Aye,"  leplied  Hbt,  "  and  in  such  a  manner  that  he  will 
long  lepent  having  committed  them.  When  he  perceived 
how  exasperated  the  gods  were,  he  fled  and  hid  himself  in 
the  mountains.  There  he  built  him  a  dwelling  with  four 
doors,  so  that  he  could  see  everything  that  passed  around 
him.  Often  in  the  daytime  he  assumed  a  form  like  a  salmon, 
•and  concealed  himself  under  the  waters  of  a  cascade  called 
Frauangursfors,  where  he  employed  himself  in  divining  and 
circumventing  whatever  stratagems  the  Aesir  [gods]  might 
devise  for  catching  him. 

*'  One  day,  as  he  sat  in  his  dwelling,  he  took  flax  and  yam, 
and  worked  them  into  meshes,  since  imitated  by  fishermen  in 
making  their  nets.  Odin,  however,  had  descried  his  retreat, 
out  of  Hlidskjalf ;  and  Loki,  becoming  aware  that  the  gods 
were  approaching,  threw  his  net  i^to  the  fire,  and  ran  to 
conceal  himself  in  the  river.  When  the  gods  entered  the 
house,  Erasir,  who  was  the  most  distinguished  among  them 
all  for  his  quickness  and  penetration,  traced  out  in  the  hot 
embers  the  vestiges  of  the  net  which  had  been  burned,  and 
told  Odin  that  it  must  be  an  invention  to  catch  fish ;  where- 
upon they  set  to  work  and  wove  a  net,  after  the  model  they 
saw  imprinted  in  the  ashes.  This  net,  when  finished,  they 
threw  into  the  river  in  which  Loki  had  hidden  himselfl 
Thor  held  one  end  of  the  net,  and  all  of  the  other  gods  laid 
hold  of  the  other  end,  thus  jointly  drawing  it  along  the 
stream.  Notwithstanding  all  their  precaution  the  net  passed 
over  Loki,  who  had  crept  between  two  stones,  and  the  gods 
only  perceived  that  some  living  thing  had  touched  the  meshes. 
They  therefore  cast  their  net  a  second  time,  hanging  so  great 
a  weight  to  it  that  it  everywhere  raked  the  bed  of  the  river ; 
but  Loki,  perceiving  himself  near  the  sea,  swam  onward,  and 
leaped  over  the  net  into  the  waterfall.  The  Aesir  instantly 
followed,  dividing  themselves  into  bands.  Thor,  wading  along 
in  mid-stream,  followed  the  net,  whilst  the  others  dragged  it 
along  towards  the  sea.     Loki  then  perceived  that  he  had 
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only  two  chances  of  escape  —  either  to  swim  out  to  sea, 
or  to  leap  again  over  the  net.  He  chose  the  latter ;  but,  as 
he  took  a  tremendous  leap,  Thor  caught  him  in  his  hand. 
Being  extremely  slippery,  he  would  have  escaped,  had  not 
Thor  held  him  fast  by  the  tail ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
the  salmons  have  tails  so  fine  and  thin. 

"  The  gods  thus  having  captured  Loki,  dragged  him  with- 
out commiseration  into  a  cavern,  wherein  they  placed  three 
sharp-pointed  rooks,  boring  a  hole  through  each  of  them. 
Having  also  seized  Loki's  children,  Vali  and  Nari,  they 
changed  the  former  into  a  wolf,  and  in  this  likeness  he  tore  his 
brother  Nari  in  pieces  and  devoured  him.  Then  the  gods  made 
cords  of  his  intestines,  with  which  they  bound  Loki  on  the 
points  of  the  rocks,  —  one  cord  passing  under  his  shoulders, 
another  under  his  loins,  and  a  third  under  his  hams, — and 
afterwards  transformed  these  cords  into  thongs  of  iron.  Skudi 
then  suspended  a  serpent  over  him  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
venom  should  ML  on  his  face  drop  by  drop.  But  Siguna,  his 
wife,  stands  by  him  and  receives  the  drops  in  a  cup  as  they 
fall,  which  she  empties  when  full;  but  while  she  is  doing 
this,  venom  falls  upon  Loki,  which  makes  him  howl  with 
horror,  and  twist  his  body  about  so  violently  that  the  earth 
shakes,  and  this  produces  what  men  call  earthquakes.  There 
wiU  Loki  lie  untU  Ragnarok."  ^ 

This  Scandinavian  legend  possesses  several  features 
very  similar  to  stories  told  by  the  Indians.  The  conclu- 
sion that  the  thinness  of  the  salmon's  taU  was  caused 
by  the  pressure  of  Thor's  finger's,  is  like  the  Indian's 
conclusion  that  the  flatness  of  the  duck's  back  was  caused 
by  a  kick  from  Manabozho.    Again,  the  making  the 

^  This  idea  among  the  ScandinaviAns,  of  binding  a  belligerent  god, 
is  thonght  to  have  been  derived  from  Asiatic  mythology ;  and  it  U  oon- 
jectared  that  the  fables  of  Prometheiu,  Typhon,  and  Encehdtis  are 
derived  firom  the  aame  origin. 
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intestines  of  Loki's  son  into  cords^  is  like  the  making 
of  Chokanipok's  intestines  into  vines^ — an  account  of 
which  has  been  given  in  the  history  of  the  birth  of 
Manabozho.  In  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  fishing-net 
there  is  found  among  the  Indians  a  legend  of  Mana- 
bozho's  making  one  of  these  useful  articles  from  the 
web  of  a  spider. 

GHOKANIPOK,  AND  THE  8GAKDIKAYIAN  QOD  TMIR. 

In  the  story  of  the  many  exploits  of  Manabozho 
we  find  that  Chokanipok,  his  brother,  is  represented  as 
the  Man  of  Flint ;  and,  having  been  conquered  by  Mana- 
bozho, a  portion  of  his  body  is  made  into  vines,  and 
other  portions  are  transformed  into  stones.  This  story 
is  similar,  in  some  particulars,  to  that  in  the  Edda  of 
Snorri  Sturleson,^  which  is  as  follows :  — 


HOW  THE  SONS  OF  BOR  SLEW  YMIR,   AND  FROM  HIS 
BODY  MADE  HEAVEN  AND  EARTH. 

''  WaB  there,"  asked  Gangler,  "  any  kind  of  equality  or  any 
degree  of  good  understanding  between  these  two  races  t" 

"  Far  from  it/'  replied  Hor ;  **  for  the  sons  of  Bor  slew  the 
giant  Ymir,  and  when  he  fell  there  ran  so  much  blood  from 
his  wounds  that  the  whole  race  of  frost-giants  was  drowned, 
except  a  single  giant,  who  saved  himself,  with  his  household. 
He  is  called  by  the  giants,  Bergelmir.  He  escaped  by  going 
on  board  of  his  bark,  and  with  him  went  his  wife ;  and  from 
them  are  descended  the  frost-giants :  — 

'  Ages  pest  counting 
Ere  the  earth  was  yet  formed, 

^  Snoiri  Sturleson,  bom  of  a  dlstingaished  Icelandic  iiunily,  in  1178* 
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Wu  bom  Bergelmir : 
Full  well  I  remember 
How  this  crafty  giant 
Secare  in  his  skiff  lay.'"! 

**  And  what  became  of  the  sons  of  Bor,  whom  ye  look  upon 
88  gods  t "  said  Qangler. 

"  To  relate  this,"  replied  Har,  "  is  no  trivial  matter.  They 
placed  the  body  of  Tmir  in  the  middle  of  Ginnongagap,  and 
of  it  formed  the  earth.  From  Ymir's  blood  they  made  the 
seas  and  waters;  from  his  flesh,  the  land;  from  his  bones, 
the  mountains ;  and  his  teeth  and  jaws,  together  with  some 
bits  of  broken  bones,  served  them  to  make  the  stones  and 
pebbles." 

Although  Manabozho  is  represented  as  endowed  with 
marvellous  powers,  he  is  not  always  victor  in  contests 
with  other  supernatural  agents.  An  amusing  story  of 
his  defeat  is  here  given  in  — 


CURIOSITY,  AND  THE  LOST  BREAKFAST. 

Pauppukkeewis,  it  seems,  had  a  family,  for  whom  he  had 
always  shown  great  affection,  at  all  times  providing  it  abun- 
dantly with  food.  It  happened,  however,  while  he  was  living 
near  the  Gitchigume,  or  Great  Water,  that  there  came  on  a 
terrible  storm,  and  as  it  was  winter  he  was  neither  able  to  pro- 
cure fish  nor  other  meat  Now  the  storms  had  piled  up  the  ice 
on  the  shore  in  high  pinnacles,  resembling  castles.  In  these 
dwelt  some  kindly  manittos,  and  Pauppukkeewis  determined 
to  go  and  seek  aid  of  them.  He  was  received  very  kindly,  and 
was  promised  food  if  he  would  do  as  he  should  be  directed. 
**  Fill  your  sacks,"  said  they,  "  with  ice  ahd  snow,  and  pass 
on  towards  your  lodge,  without  looking  back,  until  you  come 


^  This  accoont  has  reference  to  the  Deluge. 
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to  that  hill  beyond.     Drop  there  your  sacks,  and  leaye  them 
until  morning,  and  you  will  then  find  them  filled  with  fish." 

With  many  cautions  from  the  manittos,  Pauppukkeewis 
started  on  his  return  home ;  and  although  his  ears  were  sa- 
luted with  a  Tariety  of  voices  screaming  to  him  in  abusive 
terms,  he  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  left,  but  passed 
straight  on,  and  when  he  reached  the  hill  designated  dropped 
the  sacks,  as  he  was  told.  In  the  morning  he  found  the 
sacks  filled  with  fish,  as  was  promised.  It  happened,  on  that 
same  morning,  Manabozho  paid  him  a  visit ;  and,  being  as- 
tonished at  the  abundance  of  Pauppukkeewis's  breakfast  in  a 
time  of  scarcity,  he  asked  him  how  he  procured  it.  Pauppuk- 
keewis readily  told  him,  when  Manabozho  concluded  to  try 
his  success  in  a  petition  to  the  munittos.  He  found  the  spirits 
propitious,  who  directed  him  as  they  did  Pauppukkeewis ; 
but  when  he  started  with  the  sacks,  filled  with  snow  and  ice, 
he  heard  voices  calling  out  behind  him,  "Thief^  thief!" 
"  He  has  stolen  fish  from  Kabibonokka ! "  cried  one.  "  Afikt- 
nik!  NUcirmik!  —  Take  it  way!  take  it  away!"  cried 
another.  In  fine,  his  ears  wore  so  assailed  by  all  manner  of 
opprobrious  epithets,  that  he  could  not  avoid  turning  his  head 
to  see  who  it  was  that  abused  him.  The  next  morning  he 
went  to  his  sacks,  but  he  found  no  fish ;  his  curiosity  had  cost 
him  his  breakfast 

And  again,  we  have  this  odd  anecdote,  wherein  he  ia 
vanquished: — 

MANABOZHO  AND  THE  LITTLE  CHILD. 

One  day  Manabozho  appeared  upon  the  earth  in  an  Hi- 
humor.  Walking  along;  he  espied  a  little  child  sitting  in  the 
sun,  curled  up  with  his  toe  in  his  mouth.  Somewhat  sur- 
prised at  this,  and  being  of  a  dauntless  and  boastful  nature, 
he  sat  himself  down  beside  the  child;  and,  picking  up  his  own 
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toe,  he  essayed  to  place  it  in  his  mouth  after  the  manner  of  the 
child.  He  could  not  do  it  No  matter  how  much  he  curled 
up  his  bulky  limbs,  and  turned  this  way  and  that,  the  toe 
would  not  meet  his  mouth;  and  his  mouthy  alas  I  kept  a 
seemly  distance  from  his  toQ. 

Greatly  discomfited,  and  hearing  a  laugh  behind  him, 
Manabozho  got  up  from  the  ground  and  walked  away.  He 
did  not  boast  that  day.  He  had  been  outdone  by  an  infant 
But  Manabozho  exhibited  the  true  nature  of  his  power  by 
transforming  a  presumptuous  lad  into  a  cedar-tree,  for  asking 
exemption  &om  death,  and  thus  recovered  his  equanimity. 

The  feat  that  Manabozho  sought  in  vain  to  perform  is 
seen,  in  the  opposite  picture,  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
more  flexible  and  lithe  Hindoo  god,  Narayana. 

THE  FLINT-STONES  :  ELF-ARROWa 

These  stones,  called  in  the  mythic  lore  of  England 
elf-arrows,  were  regarded  with  superstition  by  the  In- 
dian. The  myth  of  their  origin  is  related  in  the  history 
of  Manabozho,  in  honor  of  whom  they  were  held  sacred. 
In  Mexico,  the  flint-stone  was  held  sacred  in  honor 
of  Quetzalcoatl,  the  heroic  personage  of  similar  history 
to  that  of  Manabozho.  There  is  a  story  in  Mexican 
mythology  of  a  mysterious  stone,  —  a  flinty  UcpcM, — 
which  fell  on  the  earth  near  a  pleu^e  called  the  Seven 
Caverns.  This  hetylium  is  found  among  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  the  years  and  days.  It  was  an  aerolite,  a 
divine  stone,  a  teoteU^  which,  in  breaking,  produced 
sixteen  hundred  divinities,  inhabitants  of  the  earth; 
who,  finding  themselves  without  slaves  to  serve  them, 
obtained  from  their  mother  permission  to  create  men. 
Citlalicue  ordered  Xolotl,  one  of  the  gods  of  the  earth. 
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to  go  down  to  hell  in  search  of  a  bone ;  and  this  bone 
—  broken,  like  the  aerolite,  teqputl  -^  gave  birth  to 
mankind.^  This  tradition  places  man  considerably 
'*  lower  than  the  angels/'  and  recalls  the  following  ver- 
sion of  his  creation,  found  in  Mohammedan  tradition. 
When  God  determined  to  create  the  human  race,  he 
took  into  his  hands  a  mass  of  earth ;  and,  having  divided 
the  clod  into  two  equal  portions,  he  threw  one  half  into 
hell,  saying :  "  These  to  eternal  fire,  and  I  care  not ; " 
and  then  he  threw  the  other  half  into  heaven,  adding : 
"And  these  to  Paradise,  and  I  care  not."*  This  is  a 
significant  illustration  of  a  later  belief,  that  Jehovah 
elected  his  saints  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and 
no  evil  of  theirs  could  frustrate  this  design,  or  change 
their  predestination :  tJuse  to  heaven,  IwUl ;  those  to  full, 
and  I  care  not.  A  poor  tribute  to  divine  omnipotence ! 
This  crowned  symbol,  a  device  combining 
the  circle  and  oval,  appears  to  be  a  representa- 
tion of  the  Orand  Liivre,  — the  Great  Hare,  — 
mention  of  whom  as  creator  and  teacher  of  men 
was  the  occasion  of  that  contemptuous  feeling 
with  which  the  Indian's  religious  views  were 
regarded  by  many  of  the  Jesuits.  The  hare  was  a  rep- 
resentative of  Osiris  in  ancient  Egypt  It  was  an  avatar 
of  the  sun-god,  and  a  representative  of  certain  of  his 
powers.  These  powers,  in  the  Indian  use  of  the  emblem, 
doubtless  were  those  relating  to  action,  life,  and  growth. 
Its  remarkable  fecundity  might  illustrate  the  prolific, 
the  color  of  its  eyes  the  life-bearing,  the  character  of  its 
food  the  growing  powers  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
the  sun-deity. 

1  Hmnboldfs  «' Kesearohes."  •  Sale't  "Al-Konm." 
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The  Iroquois  name  of  the  sun  —  which  was  sometimes 
denominated  Heart  of  the  Great  Spirit  —  was  Karakwa. 
The  name  of  Manabozho,  or  Misabos,  is  derived  from 
the  two  words  mis  (grand  or  great)  and  tffabas  (hare).^ 
liipened  v^tables  the  Algonkin  Indians  called  wahroh 
(moved  to  their  joy),  a  word  traced  to  the  verb  aJi-fia 
(he  moves).  The  association  of  ideas  in  the  name  of 
the  vegetarian  animal,  wabos^  and  that  of  the  vegetable, 
toah-ah,  together  with  that  of  the  sun,  is  apparent ;  and 
it  is  in  accordance  with  the  Indian's  habits  in  nomen- 
clature, for  it  may  be  said  that  in  names  the  savage 
thought,  —  to  apply  to  a  particular  race  a  general  state- 
ment made  by  Hegel,  which  is  quoted  in  Miiller's 
"'So  Reason  without  Speech"^  with  admiration.  It  is 
in  this  name,  applied  to  both  hare  and  vegetable,  that 
the  wit  of  the  savage  mind  is  seen  in  the  assemblage  of 
ideas  (to  revert  to  Miiller's  lecture  again),  in  which  the 
general  qualities  most  characteristic  of  the  object  are 
expressed  in  its  name. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  eyes  of  the  hare  are  red, 
resembling  the  fiery  heart  of  an  opal.  When  the  ani- 
mal is  angry,  sparks  —  a  sort  of  phosphorescent  scintil- 
lation —  appear  to  radiate  from  them,  so  fierce  is  their 
glowing  color.  This  appearance  represents  the  living 
fire  believed  by  the  Indian  to  be  the  vehicle  of  life. 
The  change  of  color  from  gray  to  white  in  ita  winter 
transfiguration  (in  common  with  the  change  from  rain 
to  snow,  the  Fleece  of  Storms),  associates  it  with  the  god 
of  thunder,  ruler  of  cloud  and  storm ;  while  its  nimble 
movements,  its  flying  leaps,  connect  it  with  the  mystery 
of  universal  movement  in  objects  of  nature,  seen  in  the 

1  Lexiqne  de  la  Iroqaoise.    M.  Cnoq,  p.  181. 
*  Science  of  Langoage.     Lecture  u.  p.  83. 
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serpent  and  in  the  upward  progress  of  growing  plants. 
The  name  of  the  Indian's  sacred  bird,  Wahr-ke-on  (AU- 
ilier),  is  a  descriptive  woid  applied  to  the  fleet  storm- 
wind, —  a  metaphor  found  in  the  poetic  language  of  the 
Psalms,  "  He  flies  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind." 

For  breaking-day  the  Indian  uses  the  word  wabu- 
nong  (light  moves  or  grows).  This  word  in  the  above 
examples  (in  Karakwa,  tvahrah,  waAron^  wabunong}  and 
wdbos)  reappears  in  the  Wa-zha-wahd  (the  Maker,  the 
Mover,  the  Creator),  in  regard  to  whom  the  Indians  state 
that  he  made  the  earth  and  all  things.  Thus  the  same 
name  is  applied  to  parent  and  offspring,  the  Creator 
and  created,  —  showing  a  recognition  of  the  supreme 
and  single  source  of  the  moving,  living  principle  of 
life. 

As  there  have  been  many  controversies  in  relation  to 
the  selection  of  the  hare  as  the  personal  embodiment  of 
the  grand  powers  of  a  superior  god,  it  is  interesting  to 
read  the  earliest  statements  regardhig  this  custom :  — 

Do  tons  les  peuples  dnum^rds  ci-dessus,  les  Outaouais  at- 
tribuaiont  au  Graud-Li&vre  la  formation  de  la  terre.  Suivant 
eux,  ce  Grand-Li&vre  (Michabou,  Ouisaketchak)  ^tait  un 
homme  d'une  taille  gigantesqne,  n^  dans  Tile  de  Michilli- 
makinak  (ai\joard'hui  Mackinac  dans  le  lac  Huron)  et  qui 
fabriqua  les  premiers  rets  k  prendre  le  poisson,  sur  le  module 
de  la  toile  tiss^  par  Faraign^ — RdaiioM  0/1670^  xiL  93 ; 
LettresEdif.,  iv.  168,  169. 

^  That  the  root  ah  yielded  in  Sanskrit  ahand  (the  dawn),  as 
ah-ah  in  Indian,  —  the  word  wa  in  vfobuntmg  also  meaning  dawn,  —  is 
perhaps  noteworthy.  In  the  fact  tliat  vahni  is  a  Sanskrit  name  for 
flames  of  fire  (from  a  root  ooA,  "to  carry  along"),  and  that  the  Indian 
toah  means  movement,  and  is  applied  to  rays  of  lights  we  have  another 
curious  correspondence. 
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Chez  les  Hurons,  au  contraire,  qu'il  Tagisse  de  la  crea- 
tion de  la  terre  oa  de  celle  de  rhomme,  il  n'est  jamais  question 
du  Grand-Li&vre.  Quant  aux  Montagnais,  ils  en  font  le  fr^re 
cadet  du  Messou  ou  Cr^ateur,  et,  par  une  juste  compensa- 
tion, le  fr^re  aini  des  animaux  de  son  esp6ce,  c'est-ii-dire  un 
li^vre  merveilleusement  grand  et  puissant :  le  mdme  tr^s 
vraisomblablement  qui  fut  un  beau  jour  mis  k  mort  par  un 
certain  Tchakabesch,  dont  il  avait,  par  distraction  sans  aucun 
doute,  d^Yor^  la  m^re.  —  JRelatioru  of  1687,  xi.  54 ;  and 
RelatiofiB  of  168 Ji^  xiii  col.  1.     ' 

Le  grand  Li^vre  qui  s'estoit  flatt^  de  former  une  terre  vaste 
et  spatiouse,  prit  ce  grain  de  sable  et  le  laiua  tomber  sur  le 
cajeuxy  qui  devint  plus  gros.  II  en  reprit  une  partie  et  la  dis- 
persa.  Cola  fit  grossir  la  masse  do  plus  en  plus.  Quand  elle 
fut  de  la  grosseur  d'une  montagne,  11  Toulut  en  faire  le  tour, 
et  it  mesure  qu'il  toumoit,  cette  masse  grossissoit.  Aussitot 
qu'ollo  luy  parut  assez  grande,  il  donna  ordro  au  renard  do 
visitter  son  ouvrage  avec  pouvoir  de  Tagrandir  :  il  luy  obeit. 
Le  renard  ayant  connu  qu'elle  estoit  d*une  grandeur  suffi- 
sante  pour  avoir  fiEUiilement  sa  proyo,  retouma  vers  le  grand 
Li^vre  pour  Tinformer  que  la  terre  estoit  capable  de  nourrir 
et  de  contenir  touts  les  animaux.  Sur  son  raport  le  grand 
Li^vre  se  transporta  sur  son  ouvrage,  en  fit  le  tour,  etle  trouva 
imparfait.  II  n'a  depuis  voulu  se  fier  k  aucun  de  touts  les 
autres  animaux,  et  continue  toujours  it  I'augmenter,  en  tour- 
nant  sans  cesse  autour  de  la  terre.  C*est  ce  qui  fait  dire  aux 
sauvages,  quand  ils  entendent  des  retentissements  dans  les 
concavity  des  montagnes,  que  le  grand  Li^vre  continue  de 
Fagrandir.  Ils  Thonorent,  et  le  considerent  comme  le  dieu  qui 
Pa  cr^^e.  Yoila  ce  que  ces  peuples  nous  aprennent  de  la 
creation  du  monde,  qu'ils  croyent  estre  tousjours  port^  sur  ce 
cajeux.  A  regard  de  la  mer  et  du  firmament,  ils  asseurent 
qu'ils  ont  estez  de  tout  temps. — M^moire  sur  lea  Afoeurs^  Com- 
tumes,  et  Religion  des  Sauvages  de  VAmirique  Septentrionale, 
Nicx)UL8  Pbrrot. 


CHAPTER  XV 

ON  ANIMALa 

In  the  account  of  David  Cusick,  we  find  that  on  per- 
ceiving the  goddess  Atabensic,  falling  from  the  heavens, 
while  yet  afar  off,  there  was  a  council-gathering  among 
the  animals  who  dwelt  in  unlimited  darkness.  In  the 
council  the  tortoise  was  appointed  as  support  for  the 
goddess,  upon  whose  broad  back  she  was  received. 


A  TALE  OF  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  GREAT  ISLAND, 
NOW  NORTH  AMERICA.  THE  TWO  INFANTS  BORN, 
AND  THE  CREATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 

Among  the  ancients  there  were  two  worlds  in  existence. 
The  lower  world  was  in  great  darkness,  and  the  possession  of 
the  great  monsters.  The  upper  world  was  inhabited  by  man- 
kind ;  and  there  was  a  woman  conceived  and  was  to  have  the 
twins.  .  When  her  travail  drew  near,  and  her  situation  pro- 
duced a  great  distress  on  her  mind,  she  was  induced  by  some 
of  her  relations  to  lay  herself  down  on  a  mattress  which  was 
prepared,  so  as  to  gain  refreshment  to  her  wearied  body ;  but 
while  she  was  asleep  the  very  place  sank  down  towards  the 
dark  world. 

The  monsters  of  the  great  water  were  alarmed  at  her 
appearance  of  descending  to  the  lower  world ;  in  consequence, 
all  the  species  of  the  creatures  were  immediately  collected 
where  it  was  expected  that  she  would  folL    When  the  mon- 
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Biers  \?ei6  assemUeGl,  and  they  had  their  conBultation,  one 
of  them  was  appointed  in  haste  to  search  the  great  deep,  in 
order  to  procure  some  earth,  if  it  could  be  obtained.  Accord- 
ingly the  monster  descends,  which  succeeds,  and  returns  to  the 
place.  Another  requisition  was  presented,  who  would  be 
capable  to  secure  the  woman  from  the  terrors  of  the  great 
water,  but  none  was  able  to  comply,  except  a  laige  turtle  came 
forward  and  made  proposal  to  them  to  endure  her  lasting 
weight,  which  was  accepted. 

The  woman  was  yet  descending  from  a  great  distance.  The 
turtle  executes  upon  the  spot,  and  a  small  quantity  of  earth 
was  varnished  on  the  back  part  of  the  turtle.  The  woman 
alights  on  the  seat  prepared,  and  she  receives  a  satisfaction. 
While  holding  her,  the  turtle  increased  every  moment  and 
became  a  considerable  island  of  earth,  and  apparently  covered 
with  bushes.  The  woman  remained  in  a  state  of  unlimited 
darkness,  and  she  was  overtaken  by  her  travail  to  wliich  she 
was  subject.  While  she  was -in  the  limit  of  distress,  one  of 
the  infants  in  her  womb  was  moved  by  an  evil  opinion,  and 
he  was  determined  to  pass  out  under  the  side  of  the  parent's 
arm ;  and  the  other  infant  in  vain  endeavored  to  prevent  his 
design.  The  woman  was  in  a  painful  condition  during  the 
time  of  their  disputes ;  and  the  infants  entered  the  dark  world 
by  compulsion,  and  their  parent  expired  in  a  few  moments. 
They  had  the  power  of  sustenance  without  a  nurse,  and  re- 
mained in  the  dark  regions.  After  a  time  the  turtle  increased 
to  a  great  island,  and  the  infants  were  grown  up ;  and  one  of 
them,  possessed  with  a  gentle  disposition  and  named  Enigorio, 
— that  is,  the  Good  Mind.  The  other  youth  possessed  an  in- 
solence of  character,  and  was  named  Enigofikahetgea^  —  that 
is,  the  Bad  Mind.  The  Good  Mind  was  not  contented  to 
remain  in  a  dark  situation,  and  he  was  anxious  to  create  a 
great  light  in  the  dark  world ;  but  the  Bad  Mind  was  desirous 
that  the  \^orld  should  remain  in  a  natural  state.  The  Good 
Mind  determines  to  prosecute  his  designs,  and  therefore  com- 
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mences  the  work  of  creation.  At  first  he  took  the  parent's 
head  (deceased)  of  which  he  created  an  orh,  and  established 
it  in  the  centre  of  the  firmament ;  and  it  became  of  a  very 
superior  nature,  to  bestow  light  to  the  new  world  (now  the 
sun) ;  and  again  he  took  the  remnant  of  the  body  and  formed 
another  orb,  which  was  inferior  to  the  light  (now  moon).  In 
the  orb  a  doud  of  legs  appeared  to  prove  it  was  the  body  of 
the  Good  Mind  (parent).  The  former  was  to  give  light  to 
the  day  and  the  latter  to  the  night ;  and  he  also  created  nu- 
merous spots  of  light  (now  stars).  These  were  to  regulate  the 
days,  nights,  seasons,  years.  Whenever  the  light  extended 
to  the  dark  world,  the  monsters  were  displeased,  and  immedi- 
ately concealed  themselves  in  the  deep  places,  lest  they  should 
be  discovered  by  some  human  beings.  The  Good  Mind  con- 
tinued the  works  of  creation,  and  he  formed  numerous  creeks 
and  rivers  on  the  Great  Island,  and  then  created  numerous 
species  of  animals  of  the  smallest  and  greatest,  to  inherit  the 
forests,  and  fishes  of  all  kinds  to  inherit  the  waters.  When 
he  had  made  the  universe,  he  was  in  doubt  respecting  some 
beings  to  possess  the  Great  Island  ;  and  he  formed  two  images 
of  the  dust  of  the  ground  in  his  own  likeness,  male  and  female, 
and  by  his  breathing  into  their  nostrils  he  gave  them  the  liv- 
ing souls,  and  named  them  Ea-g^oe-howe^  Real  People ;  and  he 
gave  the  Great  Island  and  all  the  animals  of  game  for  their 
maintenance ;  and  he  appointed  thunder  to  water  the  earth  by 
frequent  rains,  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  system ;  after 
this  the  island  became  fruitful,  and  vegetation  afforded  the 
animals  subsistence.  The  Bad  Mind,  while  his  brother  was 
making  the  universe,  went  throughout  the  Island  and  made 
numerous  high  mountains  and  falls  of  water  and  great  steeps, 
and  also  created  various  reptiles  which  would  be  injurious  to 
mankind ;  but  the  €k>od  Mind  restored  the  Island  to  its  for^ 
mer  condition.  The  Bad  Mind  proceeded  further  in  his 
motives,  and  he  made  two  images  of  clay  in  the  form  of  man- 
kind ;  but  while  he  was  giving  them  existence  they  became 
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apes ;  and  when  he  had  not  the  power  to  create  mankind,  he 
was  envious  against  his  brother ;  and  again  he  made  two  of 
day.  The  Good  Mind  discovered  his  brother^s  contrivanceSi 
and  aided  in  giving  them  living  souls.  It  is  said  these  had 
the  most  knowledge  of  good  and  eviL 

Gusick  here  appends  a  note  as  follows : — 

It  appears  by  the  fictitious  accounts,  that  the  said  beings 
became  civilized  people  and  made  their  residence  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  island ;  but  afterwards  they  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  barbarous  nations,  and  their  fortifications  were 
ruined  unto  this  day. 

The  history  continues: — 

The  Good  Mind  now  accomplishes  the  works  of  creation, 
notwitlistanding  the  imaginations  of  the  Bad  Mind  were  con- 
tinually evil ;  and  he  attempted  to  enclose  all  the  animals  of 
game  in  the  earth,  so  as  to  deprive  them  from  mankind ;  but 
the  Good  Mind  released  them  from  confinement.  The  animals 
were  dispersed,  and  traces  of  them  were  made  on  the  rocks 
near  the  cave  where  it  was  closed.  The  Good  Mind  experi- 
ences that  his  brother  was  at  variance  with  the  work  of  crea- 
tion, and  feels  not  disposed  to  favor  any  of  his  proceedings, 
but  gives  admonitions  of  his  future  state.  Afterwards  the 
Good  Mind  requested  his  brother  to  accompany  him,  as  he 
was  proposed  to  inspect  the  game ;  but  when  a  short  distance 
from  their  nominal  residence,  the  Bad  Mind  became  so  un- 
manly that  he  could  not  conduct  his  brother  any  more.  The 
Bad  Mind  offered  a  challenge  to  his  brother,  and  resolved  that 
who  gains  the  victory  should  govern  the  universe;  and 
appointed  a  day  to  meet  the  contest.  The  Good  Mind  was 
willing  to  submit  to  the  offer,  and  he  enters  the  reconciliation 
with  his  brother ;  which  he  falsely  mentions  that  by  whip- 
ping with  flags  would  destroy  his  temporal  life;  and  he 
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earnestly  solicits  bis  brother  also  to  notice  tbe  instrument 
of  deatb,  wbich  be  manifestly  relates  by  the  use  of  deer- 
boms  beating  bis  body,  be  would  expire.  On  tbe  day  ap- 
pointed tbe  engagement  commenced,  which  lasted  for  two 
days.  After  pulling  up  tbe  trees  and  mountains  as  tbe  track 
of  a  terrible  whirlwind,  at  last  tbe  Good  Mind  gained  the 
victory  by  using  boms,  as  mentioned  tbe  instrument  of  death, 
which  be  succeeded  in  deceiving  bis  brother,  and  be  crushed 
bim  in  tbe  earth ;  and  tbe  last  words  uttered  from  tbe  Bad 
Mind  were,  that  be  would  have  equal  power  over  tbe  souls  of 
mankind  after  death;  and  be  sinks  down  to  eternal  doom, 
and  became  tbe  Evil  Spirit  After  this  tumult  the  Good 
Mind  repaired  to  tbe  battle-ground,  and  then  visitod  tbe 
people  and  retires  from  the  earth. 

Such  is  tbe  Indian  account  of  the  Creation,  given  by 
David  Cusi'ck,  whose  statements  as  to  tbe  tradition  of 
bis  race  arc  of  undisputed  authority.  lu  this  account 
we  have  a  venerable  myth  belonging  to  tbe  primitive 
world,  possibly  antedating  those  of  tbe  East.  Tbe  simil- 
itude in  tbe  Persian  account,  of  Ormuzd  and  Abriman, 
to  that  of  tbe  Indian,  of  the  Good  and  Bad  Minds,  is 
remarkable,  and  a  comparison  between  them  is  made 
in  another  chapter.  In  tbe  Zend-Avesta  occurs  tbe 
following: — 

In  tbe  beginning  there  was  a  pair  of  twins,  two  spirits,  each 
of  a  peculiar  activity.  These  are  tbe  good  and  tbe  base  in 
thought,  word,  and  deed.  Choose  one  of  these  two  spirits. 
Be  good,  not  base  1 

We  are  told  by  Miiller,  who  also  quotes  this  passage, 
that  tbe  Zend  is  written  in  a  language  antedating  tbe 
cuneiform  inscriptions.  Tbe  name  of  tbe  Good  Mind, 
in  tbe  Zend-Avesta,  is  given  as  Ahurd  Mazddo ;  in  tbe 
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Iroquois  dialect,  it  is  Enigorio.  In  this  dialect  the  g  is 
pronounced  like  h,  harshly  aspirated.  It  is  suggested 
that  etymologists,  on  the  consideration  of  other  phonetic 
laws,  may  find  a  common  origin  for  the  two  words,  when 
a  more  perfect  knowledge  is  obtained  of  the  ancient 
dialects  of  the  Aryan*  and  Indian  races. 

It  is  true  that  the  Indian,  in  the  most  venerable 
myth,  shows  his  belief  in  animals.  They  convene  coun- 
cils and  pronounce  judgments.  They  occupy  a  place  in 
his  religious  rites  and  necromancy.  He  identifies  his 
individucd  and  tribal  history  with  them.  Says  Mr. 
Arundale :  — 

The  animal  worship  among  the  E^ptians  is  enveloped  in 
much  obscurity,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  very  extensive 
amidst  the  decadence  under  the  Greek  and  Eoman  power. 
Siuce  animals  are  frequently  employed  in  the  hieroglyphical 
texts  to  express  words  of  action,  it  is  not  contrary  to  analogy 
to  suppose  that  they  personified,  as  living  cmblemSi  some 
particular  quality  or  mental  function  of  the  deity.  .  .  .  One 
obvious  application  of  animal  worship  was  for  oracular  pur- 
poses.* 

This  conclusion   equally   applies   to   the  American 
Indian  worship  and  hieroglyphics. 
Figures  of  a  composite  character  were  usually  pictured 

1  Following  Muller*8  argmnent  in  relation  to  the  name  Aryan,  we  find 
airya  in  Zend  means  wnerabU  ;  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  name  of 
the  people  and  of  the  coontry.  Iran,  the  modem  name  for  Persia, 
retains  the  memory  of  the  ancient  title.  In  the  name  Ireland,  also,  a 
kinship  is  traced.  The  Aryan  householders  were  called  arycL,  and  in 
the  later  Sanskrit  the  word  means  nahh.  The  Iroqnois  itwt  ^ner 
(noble)  is  found  in  the  title  royaner,  (lord  or  nobleman,  a  member  of 
the  Long  House,  or  League  of  the  Five  Nations). 

'  fionsen's  Egypt. 
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in  the  Indian  incantations,  showing  a  recogpition  of  the 
law  of  correspondence  between  form  and  attribute.  The 
accompanying  cut  is  the  Indian's  mystic  wildcat,  or 
panther,  who  was  believed  to  have  power  in  the  hunt. 

In  this  picture  are  seen  the 
crescent-formed  ears,  to  repre- 
sent the  moon;  the  rattles  of 


l/ry^^^f^^      the  rattlesnake  at  the  end  of 

,. 1  \       </    /      the  tail;  the  parallelogram  in 

^^  ^         the  locality  of  the  heart,  repre- 

senting-fire. 

This  deity  is  invoked  in  the  song  of  the  Metai  The 
incantation  begins  as  follows : 

JBe-zhe-ioa-wah  ntah-wa 
Oikhe-ck'nah  mi-e-ve-zken, 

(Now  I  oome  up  oat  of  the  ground, 
I  am  ruler  of  the  seaaon.) 

In  combining  the  feline  with  the  serpentine  species  of 
animals,  the  hunter  seems  to  seek  a  successful  issue  to 
his  expedition,  in  which  power  over  woodland  life  is 
necessary.  It  has  already  been  seen  that  he  believed 
that  the  serpent  had  some  occult  relation  to  life.  It  is 
possible  that  he  invested  the  panther,  or  wildcat,  with 
similar  relatious,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  appearance 
of  its  eyes,  which  resemble  globes  of  fire  at  night,  or  in 
the  dusk ;  and  because  of  its  mode  of  watching  for  its 
prey,  it  being  an  example  of  caution  and  subtlety  for  the 
hunter. 

It  has  been  recorded  that  the  Indian  employed  a 
peculiar  name  in  invoking  the  animal  of  the  hunt.  This 
name  differed  from  that  in  common  use.  For  instance, 
in  the  medicine-chant,  preparatory  to  a  bear-hunt,  cht- 
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mahndvk  ^  was  used  in  the  invocatiou^  instead  of  mohoa, 
the  common  name  for  the  bear. 

From  this  fact,  and  the  belief  in  an  elder  brother- 
manitto,  or  spirit-guardian  of  its  species,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  totem  names  were  given  animals  which  were 
of  similar  sacred  import  to  those  given  the  chief  of 
clans,  and  this  was  the  name  of  invocation.  There  is  a 
consistency  with  other  beliefs  in  the  idea  that  an  elder 
brother,  invoked  by  his  sacred  name,  would  be  supposed 
to  assist  the  hunter  in  his  expedition. 

In  a  song  or  chant  for  medicine,  or  sacred,  hunting, 
composed  of  twenty-seven  figures,  the  difficult  know- 
ledge of  which  requires,  according  to  Dr.  James,'  two 
years  of  attentive  study,  the  mokwa  (bear)  is  represented 
five  times.  The  first  picture  displays  the  figure  of  a 
bear  lying  dead  upon  the  ground,  and  a  hand  thrust  into 
the  body,  to  take  out  some  of  the  blood.  The  instruc- 
tion thus  given  is  probably,  that  when  the  prayers 
offered  in  the  preparation  of  the  medicine-hunt  have 
been  answered,  and  an  animal  killed,  offerings  should 
be  immediately  made,  by  taking  some  of  the  blood  in 
the  hand,  and  pouring  it  on  the  ground ;  or,  as  is  more 
commonly  done,  by  throwing  a  handful  of  it  towards 
each  of  the  four  cardinal  points.  The  second  figure  is  a 
revelation  of  the  bear's  locality,  by  the  Grand-mother 
of  mankind,  Me-suk-kum-^me'gthkwa  (the  Atahensic  or 
Adtahensic,'  of  the  Iroquois),  to  whom  Na-na-bush 
gave  in  keeping,  for  the  use  of  his  uncles  and  aunts,  all 
roots  and  plants,  and  the  other  medicines  derived  from 

1  Chemung  is  an  Indian  word  for  soul ;  literally  shadow  —  a  figure 
of  speech,  or  metaphoric  word,  like  the  ghosi  {geist)  of  the  Saxon. 

*  Dr.  K  James.     Fide  Tanner's  Nanatiye.' 

*  According  to  Brebeof. 
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the  earth;  to  whom  instructions  were  given  to  sur- 
render to  men  the  treasures  deposited  in  her  bosom, 
when  they  should  be  demanded  of  her  in  a  suitable 
manner.  It  is  to  Mesuk-humr-me-go-hwa,  the  wise 
medicine-men,  the  Jossakeeds,  make  their  invocation, 
whenever  they  take  anything  from  the  eartli  which  is 
to  be  used  as  medicine. 

The  third  picture  is  followed  by  a  representation  of  a 
feather,  used  in  designating  the  locality  of  the  heart  of 
the  animal  of  the  hunt,  in  the  mt-zen-ne-neens  ;  next  to 
which  is  probably  the  figure  of  Na-na-bush,  it  being 
like  that  given  at  the  opening  ceremonies  of  the  chant 
It  represents  the  deity  with  one  arm,  —  the  other  figure 
has  none,  —  and  in  the  hand  is  held  a  serpent.  This  is 
a  disclosure  of  power.  Mention  has  already  been 
made  of  the  Indian's  single-armed  figure  of  the  deity. 
He  evidently  regarded  the  left  side  as  of  more  impor- 
tance than  the  right.  His  name  for  the  former  was 
mum-mun-ji-nik  e'mtih'kuh-ke'yah;  the  latter  was  desig- 
nated as  gUche^mkwrm.  The  former  name  means  the 
arm  of  the  heart  (which  has  the  fire-serpent);  the 
latter,  the  great  arm. 

In  this  distinction  of  the  right  and  left  side  of  the 
human  shape  we  perceive  again  the  Indian's  considera- 
tion of  form  as  representative  of  attribute.  The  serpent 
was  emblematic  of  the  feminine  principle  —  symbol  of 
Atahensic,  Grand-mother  of  the  red  race  ;  and  the  hand 
of  the  heart'dkvm  is  selected  to  hold  this  emblem.  Thus 
is  expressed  the  afiectionate,  parental  care  of  Deity 
over  the  lives  of  the  children  of  men,  in  answer  to  their 
appeal  for  sustenance. 

This  picture  of  the  bear  represents  a  larger  animal, 
and  is  distinguished  by  short  lines  radiating  from  the 
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back  of  the  figure ;  it  is  doubtless  a  representation  of 
the  chemahnduk,  the  grand  constellate-Bjpint,  guardian- 
brother  of  bears.  This  figure  is  preceded  by  a  dance, 
the  time  of  the  dance  being  designated  by  two  perpen- 
dicular lines,  and  a  figure  like  that  of  a  serpent  moving 
over  the  ground,  its  body  marked  four  times  with  trans- 
verse double  lines.  The  following  words  are  sung  at 
the  beginning  of  the  dance :  — 

Me-Uxhga  man-i-tooifctf  heo-yeo-^foh-yoh, 
ffe-ge4ah  ufato-kum^me-ifa  wy-oan  do-sct-jeek  ms-to-gcMiah, 
fFhe-i-ah  /     Whe-t-ah  ! 

(There  is  a  spirit  which  comes  both  from  above  and  below.) 

These  lines  are  apparently  an  invocation  to  deity, 
and  the  following  words  repeated  twice  appear  to  be  an 
imagined  reply :  — 

Whain-je-neen-da  tu-mah-ga^  ehah-ge-fnah-ni-to-whah-ffo, 
Neen-nis-9ah  ween-neen-dcih  ao-Tnah-wc-neen-nah  ehah-ga4o  num'ii-^o, 
wha-^  Tah-we-he-ya^  whe^-af 

(I  am  he  that  giveth  eucceas,  becanse  all  spirits  help  me.) 

The  fourth  representation  of  the  bear  is  followed  by 
the  accompanying  chant :  — 

Mah-nuhyahrfia  hah-^he'maun'duk  hah-yo4a'he  mah'nuhyaK-na, 
(I  take  a  bear,  his  heart  I  take.) 

In  this  the  sacrifices  to  be  made  in  the  event  of  suc- 
cess are  promised,  and  the  same  propitiatory  oblation 
offered  as  in  the  first  representation  of  the  animaL 

The  fifth,  and  last,  figure  is  preceded  by  first  a  chant 
to  the  Four  Winds,  which  has  been  given  in  the  chap- 
ter upon  Pictography,  and  second  by  the  figure  of  Na- 
na-bush  seated  upon  a  square  throne :  — 

"  Thas  have  I  sat  down,  and  the  earth  above  and  below  has  listened 
to  me.     Whe-kd'^ak^  we^he-yah  /  " 
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The  picture  of  the  bear  is  followed  by  the  words 
imagined  to  have  been  spoken  by  Na-na-bush,  by  whose 
direction  the  bear  is  made  to  yield  to  the  hunter,  — 

Pa^nuhtO'yaK-na  ehe-maun  duh-ktoa 

Pc^wuhiO'ya'ga  wht-he-ye-ha  I 

(I  make  to  crawl,  a  bear  I  make  to  crawL) 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  all  these  illustrations  the 
triangular  shape  of  the  head  of  the  bear  is  preserved. 
In  the  Indian's  mention  of  the  constellation  of  the 
Great  Bear,  the  bear's  head  is  designated  especially. 
It  is  called  TMik-koo-ste-^uHm  (three  stars  in  a  triangle). 
The  head  and  feet  of  the  slain  bear  are  carefully  cleaned 
and  ornamented,  and  to  them  the  incense  of  tobacco  is 
ofifered.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  constellation 
Ursa  Major  (the  Great  Bear)  the  head,  shoulders  and 
feet  are  composed  of  triangles  of  stars  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  magnitude.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  mystic 
parallelogram  is  displayed  by  those  four  stars  which 
form  the  Dipper,  which  would  not  escape  the  notice  of 
our  savages.  "The  bear,"  says  the  Indian,  "never  dies." 
Wherefore  ?  Behold  that  assemblage  of  stars,  revolving 
ever  in  sight,  the  magic  me^neevriU'mn  of  the  bear,  from 
which  the  living  fire  never  departs.  From  thence  the 
beards  life;  thither  it  returns.  The  divine  mother, 
Mt-evk-karn'me-gchhwa,  protects  her  children.  For  them 
waua/Uoo  (meat)  shall  never  fail.  She  hath  set  her 
mark  'upon  the  mokwa^s  breast ;  it  is  her  crescent,  her 
symbol,  the  ke-kee-mn  of  our  goddess-mother.  It  is 
guide  to  the  hunter's  arrow,  who  also  is  figured  in  the 
heavens,  bearing  a  kettle  in  his  hand  to  receive  the 
divine  bounty,  the  strength-giving  wauatUoo. 

The  mokwa,  or  bear,  is  peculiar  in  having  broad  and 
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tuberculated  teeth,  so  that  it  can  live  indiffeiently 
on  fish,  insects,  or  berries.  It  has  a  great  love  for 
honey,  and  a  remarkable  facolty  of  detecting  the  odor 
of  a  bee's  nest  at  a  long  distance.  The  formidable 
claws  of  the  fore-paws  are  curved  similarly  to  the  eagle's 
talons,  and  three  inches  long ;  and  they  have  indepen- 
dent movement,  each  being  capable  of  distinct  motion, 
like  the  fingers  of  the  hand.  With  these  he  tears  open 
and  scoops  up  the  sweet  storage  of  the  bees,  untroubled 
by  their  stinging  wrath.  The  bear  lies  quietly  (hidden 
from  sights  like  chemahnduk  in  the  heavens,)  within 
caves  and  deep  fissures  in  the  rocks,  during  the  mid- 
day, seldom  leaving  his  retreat  until  sunset,  when  he 
leisurely  comes  forth,  his  large  feet  placed  flat  upon 
the  ground  and  turned  slightly  inward,  causing  a 
peculiar  movement  as  with  them  he  propels  his  massive 
body.  His  eyes  are  red  and  small,  set  in  the  large 
triangle  of  his  head.  The  crescent-mark  upon  the 
throat  reaches  to  the  shoulder;  and  an  arrow  sped  to 
the  centre  of  this  enters  at  once  the  heart  Tlie  carcass, 
remarks  a  hunter,  when  stripped  of  the  hide,  looks  so 
much  like  an  immensly  muscular,  stout-built  man,  with 
short  bandy  legs,  that  the  natives  of  India  call  the 
animal  the  "son  of  man,"  Adam  zddu.  We  are  told 
that  the  peculiarly  melancholy  whining  moan,  as, 
stretching  his  great  limbs  he  breathes  his  last,  creates  a 
feeling  of  compassion  even  in  the  hardiest  hunter's 
breast  He  is  known  to  weep  veritable  tears,  which, 
rolling  down  the  large  face,  gives  both  a  pitiful  and  a 
whimsical  effect  to  this  human  mode  of  expression  of 
anguish.  He  can  walk  like  a  man,  stand  upright,  and 
assails  his  foe  in  this  position,  striking  at  the  head,  and 
scalping  it  with  a  single  blow.    It  may  be  conjectured 
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that  from  this  habit  the  custom  of  scalping  was  derived 
and  practised  by  the  Indian. 
Mr.  Tanner  relates :  — 

A  few  days  afterwards,  as  I  was  banting,  I  started,  at  the 
same  moment,  an  elk  and  three  young  bears,  the  latter 
running  into  a  tree.  I  shot  at  the  young  bears,  and  two  of 
them  fell.  As  I  thought  one  or  both  of  them  must  be  only 
wounded,  I  sprang  immediately  towards  the  root  of  the  tree, 
but  had  scarce  reached  it,  when  I  saw  the  old  she-bear  come 
jumping  in  an  opposite  direction.  She  caught  up  the  cub, 
which  had  fallen  nearest  her,  raising  it  with  her  paws,  while 
she  stood  on  her  hind-feet,  holding  it  as  a  woman  holds  her 
child.  She  looked  at  it  for  a  moment,  smelled  the  ball-hole 
which  was  in  its  belly,  and  perceiving  it  was  dead,  dashed  it 
down,  and  came  directly  towards  me,  gnashing  her  teeth, 
and  walking  so  erect  that  her  head  stood  as  high  as  mine. 
All  this  was  so  sudden  that  I  had  scarce  reloaded  my  gun, 
having  only  time  to  raise  it,  when  she  came  within  roach  of 
the  muzzle.  I  was  now  made  to  feel  the  necessity  of  a  lesson 
the  Indians  had  taught  me,  and  which  I  very  rarely 
neglected,  namely,  after  discharging  my  gun,  to  thmk  of 
nothing  before  loading  it  again. 

The  bears  live  in  families,  consisting  of  a  pair  and 
their  young,  and  sometimes  seveiul  families  live  to- 
gether in  one  cave. 

The  Indian  name,  moh-wa,  contains  the  same  word, 
or  syllable,  vxi,  of  which  mention  has  been  made,  as  also 
being  found  in  the  general  term  for  the  sun,  karakwa. 
It  is  seen  also  in  that  for  the  Grand-mother,  ife-auk- 
hum-mt-g(hkwa,  used  in  the  chant  of  the  medicine-hunt 
described  in  the  foregoing  pagea  M.  Cuoq  states  that 
karakwa  is  used  for  both  sun  and  moon.  There  seems 
to  be  a  relationship  in  these  words  karakwa  and  mokwa. 
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—  an  association  of  ideas  similar  to  that  between  the 
Sanskrit  arkdh  (sun)  and  riksha  (stars) ;  the  latter  being 
traced  by  Muller  as  being  applied  to  the  constellation 
Ursa  Major, —  the  rikshas.  Riktha  was  equally  the 
name  of  hear  and  dar  in  Sanskrit;  and  this  eminent 
scholar  quotes  the  following  passage  from  the  Big- 
Yeda,^  "  These  stars  fixed  high  above,  which  are  seen  by 
night,  whither  do  they  go  by  day  ?  **  as  a  probable 
reference  to  the  constellation  of  the  Great  Bear. 

Since  wa  is  derived  from  a-dh  in  an  Indian  dialect 
(seen  also  in  the  name  Aatahensic),  and  the  same  word 
seems  to  reappear  in  arkdh,  etymologists  may  decide 
that  they  are  of  the  one  root  and  parentage,  and  that  the 
Sanskrit  name  of  the  constellation  is  of  a  common  origin 
with  that  of  the  animal.  As  this  term  for  this  group  of 
stars,  Qreat  Bear,  is  found  so  universally  among  the  an- 
cients, —  the  priests  of  Belus,  the  magi  of  Persia,  and  in 
fact  among  all  nations,  —  a  commonalty  of  origin  in  the 
term  may  be  sought  with  reason  among  the  splintered 
tongues  or  diverse  dialects  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Worlds. 

In  the  picture  of  the  Indian's  wildcat,  its  complex 
symbols  are  especially  noteworthy.  Composite  figures 
weire  depicted  upon  the  walls  of  the  houses  of  the 
Creeka  These  had  the  heads  of  animals  and  the  bodies 
of  men,  and  viee^versat  as  has 
been     previously    stated.     In 


rock-inscription  and  in  mound-    j    >^>  M^^'C' 

structures  certain   symbols  are 

of  a  composite  character.    More 

often  the  former  are  a  combination  of  the  wings  of  birds 

and  the  feet  of  men,  as  in  the  above  cut     Winged 

s  BigVeda,  I  24, 10. 
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figures  are  of  commoa  occaire&ce  ia  AssTiiaii  Bculpture. 
In  tLe  picture  below  —  fiom  a  cylinder  whose  probable 
date  ia  2000  years  B.  a  —  is  seen  a  parallelogram,  with 
rays  directed  down- 
wards upon  a  kneel- 
ing  winged  figure. 
The  picture  of  the 
parallelogram  is 
not  uncommon  up- 
on Babylonian  cyl- 
inders, together  with  composite  winged  figures.  It  sug- 
gests the  Indian's  description  of  the  fiery  substance 
beyond  the  sun,  in  which  dwelt  the  creative  spirit  Tlie 
figure  on  the  right  of  the  picture,  carrying  the  mystic 
vessel,  doubtless  represents  the  mystic  Oannes,  whose 
history,  as  recorded  by  Beroaus,  is  herewith  given:  — 

LEQEHD  OF  OANNES. 

There  was  a  time  ia  which  there  existed  nothing  but  dark- 
ness and  an  ahyss  of  watera,  wheruiu  resided  most  hideous 
beings,  which  were  prodaced  by  a  twofold  priaciple.  There 
appeared  men,  some  of  wham  were  furnished  with  two  wiug^ 
others  with  four,  and  with  two  &ces.  They  had  one  body, 
but  two  lieads  —  the  one  that  of  a  man,  the  other  of  a  woman ; 
and  likewise  in  their  several  organs  they  were  both  male  and 
female.  Other  human  figures  were  to  be  seen  with  the  legs 
and  horns  of  s  goat ;  some  hod  horse's  feet,  while  otheta 
united  two  hind-quarten  of  a  horse  with  the  body  of  a  man, 
reaembliug  in  shape  the  hippocentaurs.  Bulls,  likewise,  were 
bred  there,  with  the  beads  of  men ;  and  dogs  with  fourfold 
bodies,  terminated  iu  their  extremities  with  the  tails  of  fishes ; 
bones,  also,  with  the  heads  of  dogs;  meu  too,  and  other 
animals,  with  the  heads  and  bodies  of  hoises,  and  the  tails 
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of  fishes.  In  short,  there  were  creatures  in  which  were 
combined  the  limbs  of  every  species  of  animals.  In  addition 
to  these,  fishes,  reptiles,  serpents,  with  other  monstrous 
animals,  which  assumed  each  other's  shape  and  countenance ; 
of  all  which  wore  preserved  delineations  in  the  temple  of 
Belus  at  Babylon. 

The  person  who  presided  over  them  was  a  woman  named 
Onoroca,  which  in  the  Chaldean  language  is  ihalaUa,  in  Greek, 
tkalasaa  (the  sea),  but  which  might  equally  be  interpreted 
as  the  moon.  All  things  being  in  this  situation,  Belus  came, 
and  cut  the  woman  asunder,  and  of  one  half  of  her  he  formed 
the  earth,  and  of  the  other  half  the  heavens,  and  at  the  same 
time  destroyed  the  animals  within  her  (or  in  the  abyss). 

All  this  was  an  allegorical  description  of  nature.  For, 
the  whole  universe  consisting  of  moisture,  and  animals  being 
continually  generated  therein,  the  deity  above-mentioned 
took  off  his  head ;  upon  which  the  other  g^ods  mixed  the 
blood,  as  it  gushed  out,  and  from  thence  formed  men.  On 
this  account  ib  it  that  they  are  rational,  and  partake  of  divine 
knowledge.  This  Belus,  by  whom  they  signify  Jupiter, 
divided  the  darkness,  and  separated  the  heavens  from  the 
earth,  and  reduced  the  universe  to  order.  But  the  ftnjtpA^ 
not  being  able  to  bear  the  prevalence  of  light,  died.  Belus 
upon  this,  seeing  a  vast  space  unoccupied,  though  by  nature 
fruitful,  commanded  one  of  the  gods  to  take  off  his  head 
and  to  mix  the  blood  with  the  earth,  and  from  thence  to 
form  otlier  men  and  animals,  which  should  be  capable  of 
bearing  air.  Belus  formed  also  the  stars  and  the  sun  and 
the  moon  and  the  five  planets.^ 

The  deciphering  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  the  Assjnians  had  similar  accounts 

^  Fide  the  Chaldean  •eeonnt  of  Geneeis,  from  the  eaneiform  interip- 
tion ;  and  a  fragment  from  the  works  of  Beroena,  a  Babylonian  priest 
and  Chaldean  historian  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great    0.  Smith. 
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of  the  creation  of  men  and  animals  to  those  of  the 
Chaldeans  as  given  above,  in  regard  to  which  race  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  state : — 

Behold  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans.  This  people  was  not, 
till  the  Assyrian  founded  it  for  them  that  dwelt  in  the 
wilderness.  They  set  the  towers  theieof;  they  raised  up 
the  palaces  thereol 

The  question  of  what  race  the  Assyrians  were,  may 
still  be  considered  as  open  to  doubt,  according  to 
Layard.^  The  discoveries  through  excavations  disclose 
the  fact  that  the  history  of  this  people  belongs  to  the 
earliest  annals  of  the  human  race.  Their  literature  is 
composed,  in  part,  of  legends  that  were  probably  oral 
traditions  long  before  they  were  committed  to  writing. 

Since  a  mystery  still  surrounds  this  race,  from  which 
sprang  the  Chaldeans  and,  according  to  Judith,  the 
Jewish  race,  it  is  of  more  than  passing  interest  when  is 
found  a  similitude  between  their  legends  and  symbols 
and  those  of  the  North  American  Indians.  A  com- 
parison of  Assyrian  with  Indian  records  reveals  a 
kinship  between  two  worlds  of  primeval  savagery,  dis- 
closing a  leaven  of  religion,  destined,  like  a  fiery  s^ed, 
to  bum  off  the  husk  of  barbaric  worship. 

The  Chaldean  legend  recalls  the  legend  of  the  Indian 
goddess  Atahensic,  whose  head  was  dissevered  from  her 
body  and  placed  in  the  heavens,  and  who  was  regarded 
as  equally  goddess  of  water  and  of  the  moon.  It  has 
been  i^elated  that  Atahensic  was  believed  to  control 
the  event  of  death,  that  she  was  the  gatherer  of  souls.- 
In  the  Izdubar  legends  is  the  following  statement :  — 

^  Fide  Nineyeh  and  iU  Bemainib  by  A.  H.  Layard,  D.  0.  L. 
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The  godden  Mainiia,  maker  of  Ikte^ 
To  them  their  fate  brings  ; 
She  baa  fixed  death  and  life. 

The  Indian  l^[end  of  the  fiedl  of  Atahensic  from 
heaven  relates  that  there  was  great  darkness  upon  an 
aIn/88  of  waters,  and  at  the  time  of  her  falling  the  animals 
therein  took  counsel  together. 

In  the  Babylonian  legends  of  the  Creation  the  first 
existence  is  called  mummu  tiamcUu,  a  name  mean- 
ing sea-water  or  sea-chaos.  The  Babylonian  tiamatu 
agrees  with  the  Chaldean  thalatta,  of  Berosus,  expressly 
designated  by  him  as  "the  sea."  From  an  analysis 
of  these  words  of  synonymous  meaning  it  appears  that 
the  Babylonians  and  Chaldeans  agree  in  their  concep- 
tion of  the  primordial  condition,  while  the  principal 
feature  of  the  Babylonian  and  Indian  legends  are 
similar. 

The  statement  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  **  In  the 
beginning  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void,  and 
darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep/'  has  also  a 
correspondence  in  the  Babylonian  description  of  the 
chaos,  or  desolate  void  before  the  creation  of  the 
world.* 

Combined  with  the  account  of  the  Creation,  among 
the  tablets  of  Babylonia,  Mr.  Smith  found  fragments 
of  a  series  of  stories,  in  which  th^  various  animals 
speak  and  act,  as  depicted  in  similar  fables  in  Hin- 
doo and  American  Indian  literature.  The  prominence 
given  to  animals  by  the  Babylonians  in  the  drama 
of  deified  objects  is  emphasized  in  the  accounts  of  the 

1  Vide  "Chaldean  Oenesia,**  G.  Smith,  for  a  comparison  between 
the  tiamatu  of  the  Babylonian  text,  and  the  Hebrew  word  intl  (waste, 
desoUte^  or  formless),  appUed  toChaoa  in  Hebrew  Genesis. 
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mythical  king  Izdabar  and  Habeani,  a  kind  of  satyr 
pictured  in  Babylonian  sculptures,  with  horns  on  his 
head,  and  the  feet  and  tail  of  an  ox.  The  following 
is  a  lament  for  the  loss  of  his  fiiend  Habeani,  by 
Izdubar : ^  — 

Ifdnbar  oyer  Habeani  his  aeer  bitterly  lamented  and  lay  down 

on  the  ground. 
I  had  no  judgment  like  HabeanL 
Weakneis  entered  into  my  sonl. 
Death  I  feared,  and  lay  down  on  the  ground. 
The  noble  banquet  thou  dost  not  share. 
The  bow  from  the  ground  thou  dost  not  lift. 
The  mace  in  thy  hand  thou  dost  not  grasp. 
Shoes  on  thy  feet  thou  dost  not  wear. 
The  slain  on  the  ground  thou  dost  not  stretch. 


0  darkness!  O  darkness  1  Mother  Ninazu,  O  darknesB. 
Her  noble  stature  as  his  mantle  covers  him. 

Her  feet  like  a  deep  weU  enclose  him. 

1  bowed  on  my  face  and  to  Sin  [the  moon-god]  I  prayed ; 
And  into  the  presence  of  the  gods  came  my  supplication  ; 
And  they  sent  peace  unto  me. 


Father  Bel,  a  sting  to  the  earth  has  struck  me. 
A  deadly  wound  to  the  earth  has  struck  me. 

This  lament  is  interesting,  since  it  is  believed  to  be 
the  most  ancient  expression  of  sorrow  given  in  writing.^ 
The  age  of  the  Izdubar  legends  in  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions is  unknown;  but  they  are  placed  by  histo- 
rians about  2000  B.  a     Their  antiquity  as  traditions, 

'  A  fragment  from  Babylonian  tablet.     Smith. 

'  The  Indian  god,  Manabozho,  is  represented  lamenting  his  friend, 
described  as  a  wolf,  and  his  reconciliation  is  gained  by  the  Sacred 
Feasts,  then  first  instituted  by  the  manittos.     FitU  chapter  on  Bitet. 
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before  they  were  committed  to  writing,  is  deemed  much 
greater. 

That  animals  had  the  power  of  speech  is  a  universal 
tradition  ;  and  in  the  Assyrian  tablets  Habeani  appears 
to  be  addressing  trees,  and  they  are  supposed  to  have 
the  power  of  hearing  and  answering^  him.  He  praises 
one  tree  and  sneers  at  another.     He  seeks  a  charm 

■ 

known  only  to  the  trees.  ^ 
It  is  related  by  Josephus  : — 

On  a  certain  time,  there  was  a  public  festival  at  Shechem, 
and  all  the  multitudo  was  there  gathered  together,  Jotham, 
Abimelech's  brother,  went  up  to  Mount  Qerizim,  wliich  hangs 
over  the  city  Shechem,  and  cried  out  so  as  to  be  heard 
of  the  multitude.  ...  So  when  silence  was  made,  he  said  : 
"  Tlien  the  trees  bad  a  human  voice,  and  there  was  an  assem- 
bly of  them  gathered  together,  they  desired  that  the  fig-tree 
should  rule  over  them.  But  when  that  tree  refused  so  to  do, 
because  it  was  contented  to  enjoy  that  honor  which  belonged 
peculiarly  to  the  fruit  it  bare,  and  not  that  which  should  be 
derived  to  it  from  abroad,  the  trees  did  not  leave  o£f  their 
intentions  to  have  a  ruler ;  so  they  thought  proper  to  inake 
the  offer  of  that  honor  to  the  vine.  But  when  the  vine  was 
chosen,  it  made  use  of  the  some  words  which  the  fig-tree  had 
used  before,  and  excused  itself  from  accepting  the  government ; 
and  when  the  oUve-tree  had  done  the  same,  the  brier,  a  sort 
of  wood  good  for  firing,  promised  to  take  the  'government,  and 
to  be  zealous  in  the  exercise  of  it ;  but  then  they  must  sit 
down  under  the  shadow ;  and  if  they  should  plot  against  it  to 
destroy  it,  the  principle  of  fire  that  was  in  it  would  destroy 
them."  « 

Berosus — who  mentions  that,  at  the  time  about  which 

1  Chaldfan  Oenesifl,  by  G.  Smith;  p.  246. 
*  Book  y.  chapter  yii  and  Judges  U.  0. 
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there  were  written  accounts  preserved  at  Babylon  with 
the  greatest  care^  and  comprehending  a  period  of  fifteen 
myriads  of  years,  various  nations  resorted  to  Babylon 
who  lived  like  beasts  in  the  field  —  also  says : — 

In  the  first  year  there  appeared  from  that  part  of  the  £ry- 
thman  Sea  which  borders  upon  Babylonia,  an  animal  en- 
dowed with  reason,  by  name  Oannes,  whoso  whole  body 
(according  to  the  account  of  ApoUodorus)  was  that  of  a  fish ; 
that  under  the  fish's  head  he  had  another  head,  with  feet  also 
below  similar  to  those  of  a  man,  subjoined  to  a  fish's  taiL 
His  voice,  too,  and  language  were  articulate  and  human ;  and 
a  representation  of  him  is  preserved  unto  tliis  day.  This 
being  was  accustomed  to  pass  the  day  among  men,  but  took 
no  food  at  that  season;  and  he  gave  them  an  insight  into 
letters  and  sciences,  and  arts  of  every  kind.  He  taught  them 
to  construct  cities,  to  found  temples,  to  compile  laws,  and  ex- 
plained to  them  the  principle  of  geometrical  knowledge.^ 
He  made  them  distinguish  the  seeds  of  the  earth,  and  showed 
them  how  to  collect  fruits ;  in  short,  he  instructed  them  in 
everything  which  could  tend  to  soften  manners  and  humanize 
lives.  From  that  time,  nothing  material  has  been  added  by 
way  of  improvement  to  his  instructions.  When  the  sun  had 
set,  this  being,  Oannes,  retired  again  into  the  sea,  and  passed 
the  night  in  the  deep,  for  he  was  amphibious. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  this  myth  the  mystic  Oannes 
retires  into  the  sea  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  returns 
as  the  sun  rises,  for  so  an  Indian  myth  describes  the  move- 
ments of  the  sun-god  of  Indian  worship,  and  as  Oannes 
taught  the  useful  arts,  so  did  the  Indian  god  Manabozho. 
In  a  Nimroud  sculpture  Oannes  is  represented  bearing 
in  his  left  hand  a  vessel  whose  mystic  import  is  un- 

1  Id  the  law  of  Corresiiondence,  fiah  are  representative  of  scientific 
knowledge. 


knowa  This  yessel  is  seen  in  the  bauds  of  winged 
figures  standing  at  the  side  of  the  emblematical  tree. 
lu  anoUier  repreBeutatioD  of  Osnnea  upon  a  Babyloniau 
cylinder,  the  same  vessel  is  seen,  the  picture  of  which 
has  been  given  on  a  previous  page.  Id  the  accompany- 
ing cut,  supposed  to  represent  Izdubar  and  Hasisadra 
(by  Mr.  Smith  conjectured  to  be  Noab),  the  sack  is  seen 
appended  to  the 
girdle,  in  the  style 
in  which  the  In- 
dian wore  his  med- 
icine-sack, and  a 
similarity  of  mean- 
ing is  suggested. 
That    the   mystic 

Oannes,  who  is  commonly  seen  bearing  this  vessel,  was 
amphibious,  dwelling  in  water  by  night,  and  that  the 
Indiana  obtained  their  war-medioine  from  a  horned 
water-serpent,  the  mystic  Unktalie,  which  was  kept  in 
the  sacred  sack,  is  a  curious  coincidence  between  the  mys- 
tical stories  of  the  American  sav^e  and  the  Babylonian. 
The  crowned  figure  in  this  picture  stands  with  folded 
arms,  in  accordance  with  the  habit  of  the  Southern  In- 
dians. The  three  serpents,  the  guard  at  the  outposts  of 
an  entrance,  suggests  that  the  central  figure  is  some 
ruling  divinity,  and  'it  may  be  conjectured  that  it  is 
the  goddess  Mamitu  (Maker  of  Fate),  mentioned  in  the 
Izdubar  legends,  equally  representing  the  moon  and  the 
sea.  llie  following  chant  reveals  the  Indian's  idea  of 
the  primordial  waters,  above  which  dwelt  the  creative 
power.  It  is  from  the  painted  records  of  the  Lenni- 
Lenape.  A  part  of  the  series  of  records  is  given  in 
the  chapter  upon  Manabozho. 
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THB    OBEATION. 


<^ 


1. 

Say  eufUalli  ioemiguma  vfokffetaki^ 

(At  first  there,  all  sea-water,  abore  land). 

Haekung-kwelik   owanaku   wakyutali  KUaniUnoi 

(Abore  mach  water  foggy  [was]  and  [or  also]  there 
.  Creator  he  was.) 


Saye%oi$  *  kalUmitaia  ^  nolemini  KilanitowiUnop, 
(First  being,  eternal  being,  invisible,  Creator  he  was.) 


y^^ 


Sohalawak  ktoelik  hakik  owak  awaaagamak, 
(He  causes  them  much  water,  much  land,  much  air  [or 
clouds],  much  heaven.) 

6. 

Sohalawak  githuk  nipanum  aJatdnoak, 

(He  causes  them,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars.) 


6. 


Wemi-iohalauiak  yulik  ytick^Lon. 
(All  he  causes  tliese  well  to  move.) 


1  The  terminal  oJb'  is  a  contraction  of  hdkkit  Land,  and  frequently 
denotes  Place  simply. 

<  Written  CManilowU  by  Heckwelder,  p.  422. 

*  The  termination  vrisa  or  is8  makes,  according  to  Mr.  Schoolcraft, 
whatever  precedes  it  personal;  the  better  translation  would  therefore  be 
the  first 

^  Allowni  (more)  and  anUik  (good),  syllables  that  enter,  according 
to  Heckwelder,  into  most  designations  of  the  Supreme. 
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^^^^^ 


7. 
fFieh-owagan  kshakan  moahaktoat  hwetik  hiMpelep. 
(With  aetioii  [or  rapidly]  it  blowt  [wind]  it  dean  up 
gnat  waters  it  ran  off.) 


-Vn 


8. 

Opeleken  mani-^nenak  delnn-epil, 

(It  looks  Inight,  made  islands  is  there  ai.) 

0. 

Zappinup  KUaniUnril  maniUa  maniloak, 
(Again  when  Creator  he  made  spirits  or  makers.) 

10. 

Ouriniwak  AngekUawiwak  ehichankwak  toemiiMifc. 
(First  beings  also  and  angels,  sonls  also  and  alL ) 


IL 


Wtenk-fnaniUo^  'jinvfis  lennowak  mukom, 
(After  he  made  beings,  men,  and  Orand-lather.) 


12. 


Milap  netami-foho  owini-ffoho, 

(He  gave  them  the  first  mother,  first  being's  mother.) 


18. 


K 


^ 


^ 


^ 


Nameiik-mik^  tulpewik  awuik  eho-leiuak. 
(fishes  he  gare  him — turtles,  beasts,  birds.) 

14. 

Makimani-ihak    $ohalaioak    makowini    n'akowak 

amangamek. 
(Bad  Spirit,  but  he  canses  them  bad  beings  Uack 

snakee^  monsteis,  or  laige  reptiles.) 
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1 


o       o 

O  0 


16. 


SohOtltnctsJii  vchswoi  nholovfoJk  pwW'Uioi* 
(He  cauaes  them  fliei^  he  caoees  them  gnati.) 

16. 

(Friendly  all  beings,  were  there.) 

17. 
Kiwis,  vmnand  wiihi  manitoak  asopak. 
(Thon  being  good  God,  good  spirits  were  there.) 


f 


18. 

N^ini  neiami    hnnawak    nigoha    ndami    okwewi 

natUinewcUk. 
(The  being  the  first  men,  mothers  firsts  wiTes,  little 

spirits  [fairies].) 


19. 


OaUamin  netami  mitzi  n^Ui  narUini, 

(Fat  fruits,  the  first  food,  the  beings,  little  spirits.) 


20. 

fFemi     wingi-namenep     wemi-k$in    elan     damep 
wullaUmanuvfi, 
(All  willingly  pleased,  all  easy,  thinking,  happy.) 


21. 
Shukand  eli-kimi  mekenikink  wakon  powako  iniCako, 
(Bat  then,  while  secretly,  on  earth,  snake-god,  priest- 
snake,  worship  snake. ) 

22. 
Matiulugoi    pallalugM    maktatin   owagan  payai 

(Wickedness,  crime,   nnhappiness,  actions   coming 
there  then.) 
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8S. 

Waktapai^-paytU  wihilUm  mboagan, 
(Bad  weather  eoming,  distempen,  death.) 

S4. 

Wonwmiii    toiwune^kamik    atak-kitahikan 

(This  all  very  long  trfbretime^  beyond  great 
waters  fint  land  at )  ^ 


PARAPHRASE. 

.  L  At  the  first  there  were  great  witters  abore  all  the  land, 

2.  And  aboye  the  waters  were  thick  cloada,  and  there  was  Qod  the 
Creator. 

8.  The  first  being,  eternal,  omnipotent,  inyidble,  was   Ood  the 
Creator. 

4.   He  created  vast  waters,  great  lands  and  mach  air  and  heaven. 

6.   He  created  the  snn,  the  moon,  and  stars. 

6.  He  caused  them  all  to  more  welL 

7.  By  his  power  he  made  the  winds  to  blow,  purifying^  and  the 
deep  waters  to  ran  ofT. 

8.  All  was  made  bright,  and  the  islands  were  bronght  into  being. 

9.  Then  again  Qod  the  Creator  made  the  great  spirits. 

10.  He  made  also  the  first  beings,  angels  and  sonls. 

11.  Then  made  he  a  man  being,  the  father  of  men. 

12.  He  gave  him  the  first  mother,  the  mother  of  the  early  bom. 
18.  Fishes  gave  he  him,  turtles,  beasts,  and  birds. 

14.  But  the  Evil  Spirit  created  evil  beings,  snakes  and  monsters. 

15.  He  created  vermin  and  annoying  insects. 

16.  Then  were  all  beings  friends. 

17.  There  being  a  good  god,  all  spirits  were  good  — 

18.  The  beings,  the  first  men,  mothers,  wives,  little  spirits  alsa 

1  The  first  crossing  of  the  Mississippi,  it  mnst  be  remembered,  was 
said  to  be  on  a  vine.  These  waters  were  called  great,  and  alw  the 
broader  lakes. 


1 
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10.  Fat  fruits  were  tbe  food  of  the  beings  aud  the  little  spirits. 

20.  All  were  then  happy,  easy  in  mind,  and  pleased. 

21.  But  then  came  secretly  on  earth  the  snake  [eril]  god,  the  snake- 
priest,  and  snake-worship. 

22.  Game  wickedness,  came  unhappiness. 

23.  Came  then  bad  weather,  disease,  and  death. 

24.  This  was  all  yery  long  ago^  at  our  early  home. 

The  chant,  given  in  the  form  of  the  Metai  songs,  seen 
in  Tanner's  History,  was  probablj  sung  in  recitative 
measure  by  the  Jossakeed.  It  is  similar  in  style  to  the 
Assyrian  legends  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  which 
were  written  on  clay,  fragments  of  which  were  deciphered 
by  Mr.  Smith  and  others.  As  has  been  said,  the  antiquity 
of  these  tablets,  the  similarity  of  the  traditions  among 
the  ancient  Babylonians  to  our  Genesis-account,  and  their 
partial  likeness  to  the  Creation-story  of  our  savages,  ren- 
der them  interesting  illustrations  in  comparative  mythol- 
ogy. It  should  be  added,  however,  that  although  the 
Genesis  of  the  Old  Testament  appears  to  be  an  expur- 
gated form  of  these  elder  nations'  writings,  it  none  the 
less  may  be  claimed  as  authentic  Scripture.  The  divine 
wisdom  in  a  degree  illumined  the  mind  of  man  in  all 
ages ;  indeed,  the  existence  of  the  human  mind  depends 
upon  the  creative  sphere  of  an  Infinite  Mind  which  is  a 
source  of  truth,  —  or  truth  itself,  which  accommodated 
to  man,  is  disclosed  in  the  legendary  lore  and  allegory  of 
the  primeval  world. 

FRAGMENT   OF  CREATION-TABLETS  IN   CUNEIFORM 

INSCRIPTIONS. 

1.  When  aboye,  were  not  raised  the  heavens : 

S«  and  below  on  the  earth  a  plant  had  not  grown  up. 

>  The  Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis,  by  G,  Smith* 
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8.  The  ab]r88  also  bod  not  broken  open  their  bonndaries. 

4.  The  chaos  [or  water]  Tiamat  [the  sea]  was  the  prodacing  mother 

of  the  whole  of  them. 

6.  These  waters  at  the  beginning  were  ordained  bat 

6.  a  tree  had  not  grown,  a  flower  had  not  unfolded. 

7.  When  the  gods  had  not  sprang  np,  any  one  of  them; 

8.  a  plant  had  not  grown,  and  order  did  not  exist. 

9.  Were  made  also  the  great  gods, 

10.  the  gods  Lahma  and  Lahama  they  cansed  to  oome,    •    •    • 

11.  and  they  grew. 

12.  The  gods  Sar  and  Kisar  were  made.         .    . 

13.  A  course  of  days  and  a  long  time  passed.    • 

14.  The  god  Ana, 

15.  the  gods  Sar  and    .    .    • 
16 

The  gods  Lahma  and  Lahamu  are  male  and  female 
personifications  of  the  air,  and  represent  the  spirit  that 
moved  upon  the  waters  in  Qenesis.  The  gods  Sar  and 
Kisar  represent  the  upper  and  lower  expanse. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  following  legend 
many  lines  are  lost:  — 

LEGEND  OF  CREATION  FROM  CUTHA  TABLET. 

1.  Lord  of    .    .     . 

2.  ...    his  lord  the  strength  of  the  gods    .    •    . 
8.   .     .     .    his  host    •    •    •    host    •     •    . 

4.  lord  of  the  upper  region  and  the  lower  region,  lord  of  angels  .  . 

6.  who  drank  turbid  waters  and  pure  water  did  not  drink, 

6.  with  his  flame,  his  weapon,  that  man  he  enclosed, 

7.  he  took,  he  destroyed. 

8.  On  a  tablet  nothing  was  then  written,  and  there  were  not  left  the 
carcasses  and  waste  [f] 

0.  From  the  earth  nothing  arose  and  I  had  not  come  to  it. 

10.   Hen  with  the  bodies  of  birds  of  the  desert,  human  beings 
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11.  with  the  ffusea  of  rayena, 

12.  these  the  great  gods  created, 

18.  and  in  the  earth  the  gods  created  for  them  a  dwelling. 
14.   Tamat  [the  sea  f]  gaye  them  strength. 

Here  follow  fragmentaiy  lines  descriptive  of  the  in- 
crease in  number  of  gods,  apparently  giving  an  account 
of  a  line  of  kings,  as  in  the  traditions  of  the  Lenni- 
Lenape,  in  which  is  given  a  list  of  ninetj-seven  chiefis  in 
the  order  of  their  succession ;  and  as  abo  are  enumerated 
the  Iroquois  kings,  in  their  Book  of  Rites,  an  illustration 
of  which  is  seen  in  the  following  extract :  — 

Now,  then,  hearken,  ye  who  were  rulers  and  foonden: 

Teukabiuiiokrn  t 

Couiiuue  to  listen, 
Thou  who  wert  roler. 

Hatbnwatha  t  ^ 

Continue  to  listen  I 
Thon  who  wert  roler. 

Shadbkabihwadb  I 

That  was  the  roll  of  yon. 
Ton  who  were  joined  in  the  work. 
You  who  completed  the  work. 
The  Great  League.^ 

BXTRAOT  FROM  THE  TABLET  OF  THE  WICKED  GODS 

OR  SPIRITS. 

1.  In  the  first  days  the  evil  gods, 

2.  the  angels  who  were  in  rebellion,  who  in  the  lower  part  of  hearen 
8.   had  been  created, 

4.  they  caused  their  evil  work, 
6.  deyising  with  wicked  hands. 

^  Ftd(9,  Hiawatha. 

>  FtA  Book  of  Iroquois  Rites,  p.  129. 
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There  are  other  fragments  deciphered  from  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions  by  the  author  of  "  Chaldean  Genesis." 
These  tablets  and  those  upon  the  Deluge,  which  are 
quite  numerous,  are  interesting  chiefly  from  their  simi- 
larity to  the  Hebrew  account,  which,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, might  be  an  expurgated  form  of  the  same  story, 
derived  from  the  Babylonians.  That  there  is  some  sim- 
ilarity between  the  Indian's  story  of  tlie  Creation  and 
that  of  both  the  Hebrews  and  the  Babylonians,  is  suf- 
ficiently illustrated  perhaps,  and  Other  extracts  are 
unnecessary. 

CERTAIN  MATTERS  RELATIVE  TO  ANIMALa 

Of  the  moose  the  Indian  hunter  says :  — 

This  animal  is  more  vigilant  than  the  buffalo  or  cari- 
bou. He  is  fleeter  than  the  elk,  and  more  prudent  and 
crafty  than  the  antelope.  In  the  most  violent  storms,  when 
the  wind  and  the  thunder  and  the  falling  timber  are  making 
the  loudest  and  most  incessant  roar,  if  a  man,  either  with 
his  foot  or  his  hand,  breaks  the  smallest  dry  limb  in  the 
forest,  the  moose  will  hear  it ;  and  though  he  does  not 
always  run,  he  ceases  eating  and  rouses  his  attention  to 
sounds.  If  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  thereabouts  the  man 
neither  moves  nor  makes  the  least  sound,  the  animal  may 
begin  to  feed  again,  but  he  does  not  forget  what  he  has  heard, 
and  is  for  many  hours  more  vigilant  than  before. 

A  Delaware  hunter  once  shot  a  huge  bear  and  broke  its 
backbone.  The  animal  fell,  and  set  up  a  most  plaintive  cry, 
something  like  that  of  the  panther  when  he  is  hungry.  The 
hunter,  instead  of  giving  him  another  shot,  stood  up  dose 
to  him  and  addressed  him  in  these  words :  "  Hark  ye,  bear  1 
you  are  a  coward,  and  no  warrior  as  you  pretend  to  be. 
Were  you  a  warrior,  you  would  show  it  by  your  firmness, 

26 
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and  not  cry  and  whimper  like  an  old  woman.  Tou  know, 
bear,  that  our  tribes  are  at  war  with  each  other,  and  that 
yours  was  the  aggressor.  You  have  found  the  Indians  too 
powerful  for  you,  and  you  have  gone  sneaking  about  the 
woods,  stealing  their  hogs ;  perhaps  at  this  time  you  have 
hog's  flesh  in  your  belly.  Had  you  conquered  me,  I  would 
have  borne  it  with  courage  and  died  like  a  brave  warrior ; 
but  you,  bear,  sit  here  and  cry  and  disgrace  your  tribe  by 
your  cowardly  conduct."  The  observer  of  this  incident  in- 
quired, '*How  can  the  poor  animal  understand  what  you 
sayt"  "Oh,"  said  the  savage,  "the  bear  understood  me 
very  well ;  did  you  not  observe  how  ashamed  he  looked  T'  ^ 

Eagles,  ravens  and  crows,  buzzards,  swallows,  bats,  and 
every  species  of  owls,  were  thought  by  the  Indians  unsuit- 
able for  food,  and  believed  to  occasion  sickness.  Hogs, 
wolves,  panthers,  foxes  and  cats,  mice  and  rats,  are  inter- 
dicted. They  fear  the  mole  and  forbid  their  children  to 
touch  it,  believing  that  it  will  injure  the  eyes  of  those  who 
come  in  contact  with  it.  He  who  feeds  on  venison,  the 
Indian  claims,  is  swifter  and  more  sagacious  than  he  who 
lives  on  the  flesh  of  the  clumsy  bear  or  the  helpless  fowls, 
the  slow-footed  cattle  or  the  wallowing  swine.  Formerly 
the  chiefs  observed  a  constant  rule  in  their  diet.  To  eat 
the  heart  of  a  beast  or  an  enemy  conferred  strength  and 
vigor ;  so  also,  to  eat  the  brain  gave  intellectual  faculty  and 
wisdom. 

AN-E-GO:   ANT. 

SflBpiofl  et  tectis  penetralibofl  extalit  ova 
Angustam  formica  terens  iter. 

YlRQIL. 

The  Nautoway  Indians  have  a  fable  of  an  old  man 
and  woman  who  watched  an  ant-heap  until  they 
saw  the  little  insects  changed  to  white  men ;  and  the 

>  Heckewelder. 
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^;g8,  which  they  carried  in  their  mouths,  to  bales  of 
merchandisa 

LEGEND  OF  THE  MUSQUETO : 

A8  MARRATXD  BT  THE  INDIAN,  DATID  CU8I0K. 

About  this  time  a  great  musqueto  invaded  the  Fort  Onon- 
daga. The  musqueto  was  mischievous  to  the  people  ;  it  flew 
about  the  fort  with  a  long  stinger,  and  sucked  the  blood  of  a 
number  of  lives ;  the  warriors  made  several  oppositions  to 
expel  the  monster,  but  failed.  The  country  was  invaded 
until  the  Holder  of  the  Heavens,  Tarenjowago,  was  pleased 
to  visit  the  people ;  while  he  was  visiting  the  king  at  the 
Fort  Onondaga,  the  musqueto  made  his  appearance  as  usual 
and  flew  about  the  fort.  Taronjawago  attacked  the  monster. 
It  flew  so  rapidly  that  he  could  hardly  keep  in  sight  of  it ; 
but  after  a  few  days'  chase  the  monster  began  to  fail.  He 
chased  it  on  the  borders  of  the  great  lakes  towards  the  sun- 
setting,  and  round  the  great  country.  At  last  he  overtook 
the  great  monster,  and  killed  it  near  salt  lake  Onondaga^ 
and  the  blood  became  small  musquetos. 

Of  the  deer  the  Indian  relates  that,  when  infirm  with 
age,  it  commits^suicide  by  drowning ;  of  the  wolf,  that 
it  destroy^  the  weapons  used  to  slay  it. 

The  horse,  on  its  first  importation,  produced  awe, 
almost  consternation,  among  the  savages.  Having  no 
native  word  to  designate  this  strange  creature,  the  Black- 
feet  Indians  contrived  one  by  combining  their  familiar 
word  for  the  elk,  patiMiiIca,  with  the  adjective  for 
medicine,  toe,  making  the  word  powntka-ma'ta^  or  medi- 
cine-elk. 

It  ])as  already  been  remarked  that  the  Indians  be- 
lieved the  animals  were  directed  by  the  Great  Spirit 
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to  permit  themselves  to  be  slain  for  the  food  of  the  red 
maa  The  Jossakeeds  were  believed  to  have  power  to 
bring  the  animal  sought  into  the  path  of  the  hunter.  A 
priest  of  the  Jesuit  order,  relates  the  following  inci- 
dent "I  have  seen/'  said  he,  ''many  exhibitions  of 
power,  which  mj  philosophy  cannot  explain.  I  have 
known  predictions  of  events  far  in  the 'future  to  be 
literally  fulfilled,  and  have  seen  medicine-men  tested 
in  the  most  conclusive  ways.  I  once  saw  a  Kootenia 
Indian  (known  geneiully  as  Skookum-tamaherewos,  from 
bis  extraordinary  power)  command  a  mountain  sheep  to 
fall  dead,  and  the  animal,  then  leaping  among  the  rocks 
of  the  mountain-side,  fell  instantly  lifeless.  This  I  saw 
with  my  own  eyes,  and  I  ate  of  the  animal  afterwards. 
It  was  unwounded,  healthy,  and  perfectly  wild.  Ah," 
continued  he,  crossing  himself  and  looking  upwards, 
''Mary  save  us!  the  medictne-men  have,, power  from 
Sathanas."  ^ 

SUPERSTITIONS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  DOG. 

Josephus  relates  that  the  Jews  had  a  law  among 
them  in  respect  to  slain  animals,  that  their  blood  should 
not  be  eaten,  on  account  of  its  containing  the  soul  or 
spirit^  As  if  in  accordance  with  some  such  idea,  cer- 
tain tribes  of  Indians  were  in  the  habit  of  burning  the 
blood  of  all  animals  slain  for  food. 

So  great  their  reverence  for  creatures  slain,  before 
despatching  them,  pardon  was  asked  of  their  manitto. 
The  canine  species  w^re  held  in  great  esteem.    One  of 

^  Related  by  a  Jesuit  miasionary  in  1861,  accordiDgto  J.  Mason 
Browne. 

t  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  book  iii.  sec  2. 
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these  akiimals  was  believed  to  be  stationed  in  the  Way 
of  the  Departed  Spirits.  This  corresponds  to  a  similar 
belief  among  the  Scandinavians. 

A  dog  was  sometimes  offered  in  sacrifice  to  either  the 
sun  or  moon,  and  it  was  believed  to  be  a  favorite  with 
the  latter.  A  traveller  related  that  he  had  seen  a  dog 
tied  upon  a  tree,  where  it  remained  until  dead,  with  head 
downward,  as  an  offering  to  the  sun ;  which  recalls  a 
custom  equally  cruel  found  among  the  Arabians,  -^  that 
of  tying  a  camel  with  head  downwards  at  the  sepulchre 
of  a  deceased  friend. 

Among  the  Arctic  Indians^  the  tradition  that  man 
was  made  from  the  integument  of  a  dog  prohibited  the 
use  of  that  kind  of  meat ;  while  among  the  Southern 
Indians,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  used  in  their  sacrificial 
feasts. 

Tliis  reverence  for  the  dog  is  widely  prevalent  among 
a  variety  of  nations.  In  Egypt,  the  god  Anubis  was 
represented  with  a  dog's  head,  and  wherever  his  wor- 
ship prevailed  the  dog  was  sacred ;  while  the  friends  of 
a  deceased  dog  shaved  their  heads  in  token  of  mourn- 
ing,—  a  practice  less  objectionable  to  personal  vanity 
than  that  in  some  other  parts  of  Egypt,  where  cats  were 
worshipped,  and  the  eyebro wis  were  shaven  for  a  similar 
object.  In  Persia  there  existed  a  superstitious  rever- 
ence for  the  dog,  as  in  Egypt,  and  the  priests  were  made 
impure  by  putting  one  to  death.  They  were  believed 
to  be  able  to  protect  the  soul  from  evil  spirits;  and 
when  a  person  was  dying,  a  dog  was  placed  by  his 
couch  to  drive  aWay  the  evil  spirits  who  flock  around 
escaping  souls. 

However  careful  the  teaching  of  our  Jesuit  Fathers, 
these  sentiments  towards  the  animal  creation  obtained 
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long  after  the  proselyte  Indian  became  a  good  convert 
We  find  the  pious  priest  dismayed  with  the  earnest 
expostulation  of  his  pupil  to  his  dog,  to  whom  he  is 
about  to  give  a  bone.  "  Say  your  Benedicite,  first  1 "  he 
cries. 

The  Indian's  association  of  the  dog  with  the  sun  and 
moon  is  derived,  doubtless,  from  observation  of  his 
habits.  It  is  well  known  that  he  exhibits  uneasiness 
on  moonlit  nights,  —  a  fact  explained  perhaps  in  the 
changed  aspect  of  objects  in  shadow,  the  eerie  look 
of  things.  In  forest-girded  fields,  on  windy  moonlit 
evenings,  his  voice  is  i^esonant  with  alarm ;  he  is  heard 
baying  far  into  the  night.  Perhaps  he  fears  the  fantas- 
tic shadows  of  trees  upon  the  grass;  or  some  well-known 
object  looks  strangely  and  his  sentinel-instincts  are 
awakened.  The  Indian  sacrificed  the  dog  to  the  sun, 
and  associated  it  less  with  the  moon.  The  cat,  habitual 
night-hunter,  fearless  of  moon  or  shadow,  was  associated 
with  that  goddess.  The  dog  has  a  habit  of  wheeling 
twice  around  when  he  wishes  to  lie  down,  carefully 
testing  his  proposed  resting-place  with  refei-ence  to  its 
safety  and  his  own  dimensions.  In  his  jollity  over  a 
''fat  capon  lined/'  he  makes  flying  circles  about  his 
master's  pathway  in  their  after-dinner  walk.  When 
preparations  are  in  progress  for  some  accustomed  pleas- 
ure, he  gayly  races  round  and  round,  rollicking  good 
humor  in  the  corners  of  his  mouth,  his  eager  joy  ex- 
pressed in  his  curling  tail  and  quivering  eara  Becalling 
these  canine  habits,  and  the  fact  that  the  circle  is  a 
symbol  of  the  sun,  we  may  trace  therein  the  origin  of 
the  use  of  the  dog  as  an  oblation  to  the  sun  on  these 
happy  feast-days  of  our  savages. 
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THE  DOO-SACBIFICE  OF  THE  SENECAS.^ 

The  dimensioBB  of  the  couDcil-hoase,  ia  which  the  rite  of 
the  Seneca  Indian  dog-saciifice  was  held  in  1830,  were  nearly 
sixty  by  twenty-five  feet  There  was  a  place  in  the  centre 
for  the  fire,  and  corresponding  to  it,  an  aperture  was  left  in 
the  roof  for  the  smoke  to  escape.  Next  to  the  fireplace  were 
two  upright  posts,  four  or  five  feet  apart  Between  these 
posts,  a  board,  twelve  or  fifkeen  inches  broad,  was  firmly 
fastened  >  and  over  this  board  the  skin  of  a  deer  was  stretched. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  performance  of  the  rite  of  sacrifice, 
upon  a  seat  near  this  board,  was  seated  a  blind  Indian  with  a 
gourd  in  his  hand,  in  which  were  dry  beans  or  com.  With 
this  he  beat  upon  the  deer-skin,  producing  a  sort  of  rhythmic 
sound  followed  by  the  steps  of  the  dancers. 

At  the  commencement  of  each  dance  a  chief  arose,  and 
began  to  chaut  the  pah-ho-wtih,  with  a  slow,  sonorous,  and 
strong  syllabic  emphasis,  keeping  time  with  his  feet,  and  ad- 
vancing round  the  house.  Directly  another  arose  ;  and  then, 
in  regular  succession,  one  after  the  other  rose  and  chanted 
the  same  word,  all  following  in  line.  When  the  males 
had  entered  the  procession,  the  females  followed,  —  in  the 
same  manner,  and  in  the  order  of  seniority,  —  and  united 
in  the  chant  and  the  movement  of  the  dance.  By  degrees 
the  step  grew  more  rapid,  and  pronunciation  quicker ;  while 
the  blind  musician  struck  the  skin  with  more  and  more 
vehemence,  as  the  pace  of  tlie  dancers  was  quickened.  This 
preliminary  ceremony  of  dancing  continued  until  midnight 
At  early  dawn  a  semicircle  was  formed  outside  of  the  council- 
house,  around  a  cross  of  wood,  on  each  side  of  which  was 
suspended  a  dog.  These  animals  had  been  recently  strangled, 
—  not  a  bone  having  been  broken,  and  no  sign  of  injury 
discoverable  upon  their  bodies.     They  were  of  a  beautiful 

1  Witnessed  by  8.  Crowell. 
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cream-color^  except  for  a  few  dark  spots  on  one,  which  were 
imitated  artiiicially  on  the  other.  A  scarlet  rihhou  was  tied 
just  above  the  nose,  and  tliere  was  another  ribbon  of  the 
same  color  near  the  eyes.  Around  the  neck  was  a  white 
ribbon,  to  which  was  attached  some  round  object,  concealed 
within  another  white  ribbon.  This  was  placed  directly  under 
the  right  oar.  The  animals  were  decorated  precisely  alike. 
Adjacent  to  the  cross  was  a  large  fire  built  on  a  few  logs.  At 
a  signal  from  the  principal  chief,  two  young  warriors  sprang 
up  the  cross.  Each  taking  off  one  of  the  victims,  brought  it 
down,  and  presented  it  on  his  arms  to  the  chief,  who, 
receiving  it  with  an  air  of  reverence,  laid  it  upon  the  fire. 
This  done  he  retired  to  the  cross  and  commenced  an  oration, 
in  the  pauses  of  which  he  took  from  a  white  cloth,  that  he 
held  in  his  left  hand,  a  portion  of  dried  odoriferous  herbs, 
which  he  threw  upon  the  fire.  Meanwhile  his  audience, 
with  eyes  on  the  ground,  in  grave  and  solemn  silence,  stood 
motionless  and  attentive.  This  oration  continued  until  the 
victims  were  entirely  consumed,  when  this  part  of  the  service 
was  concluded.  Then  all  reassembled  in  the  council-house, 
and  each  Indian  seated  himself  upon  the  floor,  thus  forming 
a  large  circle,  when  the  speech  of  the  occasion  was  delivered 
by  one  of  the  oldest  chiefs.  Applause  was  manifested  by 
the  articulation  of  a  sound  of  approval,  difficult  to  describe 
and  peculiar  to  an  assemblage  of  the  kind,  —  it  being  the 
syllable  wah^  in  the  name  Yo-he-wah^  pronounced  in  deep 
heavy  tones,  the  h  like  our  gh^  with  a  guttural  sound.  Other 
speeches  followed,  when  the  dance  was  renewed.  Finally, 
as  the  dance  ended,  an  Indian,  disguised  with  horns  on  his 
head,  rushed  into  the  council-house,  caught  up  handfuls  of 
coals  of  fire,  threw  them  over  himself  and  in  various  direc- 
tion, and  then  departed  as  suddenly  as  he  came.  Feasting 
followed,  and  the  rite  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Dogs  ended. 
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THE  L7KX  AND  HARE: 

A  FABLB. 

A  lynx,  almofit  famished  from  excessive  hanger,  met  a  hare 
one  day  in  the  woods  in  the  winter  season ;  hut  the  hare  was 
separated  from  its  enemy  hy  a  rock  upon  which  it  stood. 

The  lynx  began  to  speak  to  it  in  very  smooth  tones : 
«  Wabose  !  Wabose  1 "  said  he,  ''  come  here,  my  little  white 
one,  and  let  us  have  a  pleasant  talk/'  "  Oh,  no,"  said  the 
hare,  ''  I  am  afraid  of  you,  and  my  mother  told  me  never  to 
talk  with  strangers."  "  You  are  very  pretty,"  replied  the  lynx, 
"and  very  obedient  to  your  parents;  but  I  am  a  relative  of 
yours,  and  wish  to  send  a  message  by  you  to  your  lodge. 
Come  down,  my  pretty  white  one,  and  let  me  tell  it  you." 

The  hare  was  pleased  to  be  so  flatteringly  spoken  to  ;  and 
when  she  found  the  lynx  to  be  a  relative  and  not  a  stranger, 
she  bounded  down  from  the  rock  where  she  stood.  Alas  I 
her  "kinsman"  immediately  pounced  upon  and  devoured 
her. 

AKUKOJEESH,  THE  GROUND-HOG : 

A  FABLE. 

A  female  ground-hog,  with  a  numerous  family,  was  bnrrow- 
ing  in  her  ipa-uzh^  or  hole  in  the  ground,  one  very  long  winter; 
when  her  family,  wearied  of  their  protracted  confinement, 
became  impatient  for  the  appearance  of  spring,  and  longed  to 
see  the  light»  and  the  green  things  of  the  earth.  "  Mother," 
said  they,  "  is  it  not  almost  spring  1 "  ''  No  1  no  I "  said  she, 
in  a  cross  humor,  "  keep  still,  and  wait  patiently ;  it  hails  and 
snows.  Ough  1  it  is  cold ;  it  is  windy.  Why  should  you 
wish  to  leave  your  warm  bed  1 " 

Now  the  little  family,  having  been  so  answered  several 
times  by  their  mother,  began  to  suspect  some  deception. 
One  day,  after  a  long  absence,  she  came  in  so  tired  that  she 
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lay  down  and  fell  asleep.  During  her  deep  her  mouth 
dropped  open,  into  which  the  hahy  hogs  slyly  peeped,  when 
they  saw  on  her  teeth  the  remains  of  the  nice  white  bulhous 
roots  of  mo-na-ringy  or  adder'stongue  violet  The  little  ones 
at  once  knew  it  was  spring,  and  without  disturbing  their 
mother,  who  had  desired  to  keep  them  in  safety,  cautiously 
left  their  wa-uMh  and  scampered  off  into  the  woods,  and  from 
that  time  saw  their  mother  no  more. 


TH£  LINN£T  AND  EAGLE. 

The  origin  of  the  Indian  custom  of  using  the  feathers 
of  the  eagle  for  the  decoration  of  their  warriors  is  here 
given :  — 

*  The  birds  met  together  one  day  to  try  which  could  fly  high- 
est. Some  flew  up  very  swiftly,  but  soon  became  tired,  and 
were  passed  by  others  of  stronger  wing ;  but  the  eagle  flew 
beyond  them  all,  and  was  ready  to  daim  the. victory,  when 
the  grey  linnet  flew  from  the  eagle's  back,  where  it  had 
perched  unperceived,  and  being  fresh  and  unexhausted  suc- 
ceeded in  going  the  highest  When  the  biixis  come  down  and 
met  in  council  to  award  the  prize  it  was  given  to  the  eagle, 
because  that  bird  had  not  only  gone  up  nearer  to  the  sun  than 
the  other  large  birds,  but  it  had  carried  the  linnet  on  its 
back.  Hence  the  feathers  of  the  eagle  are  esteemed  the  most 
honorable  marks  for  the  warrior,  as  it  is  not  only  considered 
the  bravest  bird,  but  also  endowed  with  strength  to  soar  the 
highest 

THE  PIQEON-HAWK  AND  TORTOISE. 

The  pigeon-hawk  bantered  the  tortoise  for  a  race ;  but  the 
tortoise  declined  it^  unless  he  would  consent  to  run  several 
days'  journey.  To  this  proposition  the  hawk  very  quickly  con- 
sented, and  they  immediately  set  out 
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The  tortoise  thought  that  if  he  gained  the  victory  it  most 
he  hj  great  diligence  ;  so  he  went  along  the  earth,  taking  a 
straight  line,  and  allowing  nothing  hy  the  way  to  hinder  him. 
The  hawk,  on  the  contrary,  knowing  that  he  could  easily  heat 
his  competitor,  kept  carelessly  flying  this  way  and  that  way  in 
his  path  in  the  air, — stopping  now  to  visit  one  and  then 
another,  -*-  until  so  much  time  had  heen  lost  that  when  he 
came  in  sight  of  the  winning-point  the  tortoise  had  just  come 
up  and  gained  the  goal 

THE  RACCOON  AND  CRAV^FISH. 

The  raccoon  searches  the  margins  of  streams  for  shell-fish, 
where  he  is  generally  sure  of  finding  the  cu-shog-atsh-tf  or 
crawfish.  But  at  one  time  the  crawfish  would  no  longer 
venture  near  the  shore,  and  the  raccoon  was  on  the  point  of 
starvation.  At  length  he  fixed  on  an  expedient  to  decoy  his 
enemy.  Knowing  the  crawfish  fed  on  worms,  he  procured  a 
quantity  of  decayed  wood  filled  with  them,  and  stuffing  it  in 
his  mouth  and  ears  and  powdering  it  over  his  hody,  he  lay 
down  hy  the  water^s  edge  to  induce  the  belief  that  he  was 
dead.  Soon  an  old  crawfish  came  out  warily  from  the  water, 
and  crawled  around  and  over  the  body  of  his  apparently  de- 
ceased enemy,  and  rejoiced  to  find  an  end  put  to  its  murderous 
career,  he  cried  out  to  his  fellows :  "  Come  up,  my  brothers 
and  sisters,  Aissibun  [the  raccoon]  is  dead ;  come  up  and  eat 
him."  At  once  a  great  multitude  gathered  around ;  when,  to 
their  consternation,  the  raccoon  suddenly  sprang  up  and  de- 
voured them  every  one. 

While  he  was  engaged  with  the  broken  limbs  a  little  female 
crawfish,  carrying  her  infant  sister  on  her  back,  came  up  seek- 
ing her  relations.  Finding  they  had  all  been  devoured  by  the 
raccoon  she  resolved  not  to  survive  the  destruction  of  her  kin- 
dred, but  went  boldly  up  to  the  enemy  and  said :  **  Here,  Ais- 
sibun, you  behold  me  and  my  little  sister.    We  are  all  alone. 
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Toa  have  eaten  up  our  parents  and  all  our  frienda.  Eat  us 
too."  And  she  continued  to  say  :  *'  Eat  us  too, ' —  Aiuibun 
amaan,  Aissibun  amoan" 

The  raccoon  was  ashamed.  **  No/'  said  he,  ''I  have  ban- 
queted on  the  largest  and  fattest ;  I  will  not  dishonor  myself 
with  such  little  prey.**  At  this  moment  Manabozho  happened 
to  pass  by.  **  Tyau/'  said  he  to  the  raccoon,  "  thou  art  a  thief 
and  an  unmerciful  dog.  Get  thee  up  into  trees,  lest  I  change 
thee  into  one  of  these  same  worm-fish ;  for  thou  wast  thyself 
a  shell-fish  originally,  and  I  transformed  thee."  Manabozho 
then  took  up  the  little  supplicant  crawfish  and  her  infant  sister 
and  cast  them  into  the  stream.  '*  There,"  said  he,  *^  you  may 
dwelL  Hide  yourselves  under  the  stones;  and. hereafter  you 
shall  be  plaything?  for  little  children." 

THE  ADJIDAUMO,  OR  SQUIRRELS. 

One  day  Manabozho  invited  his  friends  among  the  animals 
to  a  feast  Now  it  was  the  time  of  great  scarcity  of  food,  and 
Manabozho  had  taken  this  mode  to  furnish  his  table :  after 
having  fastod  several  days,  he  had  driven  an  arrow  through 
the  side  of  his  lodge ;  and  when  his  wife  came  out,  had  pre- 
sented her  a  black  bear  that  was  found  impaled  by  his 
arrow. 

The  animals  soon  arrived,  evidently  eager  for  the  feast 
The  woodpecker  was  the  first  to  taste  of  the  meat ;  but  he  at 
once  commenced  coughing,  for  the  meat  turned  to  ashes  on 
his  tongue.  The  moose,  which  was  one  of  the  guests,  made 
the  next  attempt,  and  he  went  off  coughing  worse  than  the 
woodpecker;  and  finally,  each  one  in  turn,  on  tasting  the 
food,  was  thrown  into  a  violent  spasm  of  coughing.  They 
had,  however,  too  much  sense  of  decorum,  and  respect  for 
their  host,  not  to  endeavor  to  suppress  the  noise  and,  as  the 
meat  looked  very  fine,  they  continued  tasting.  But  the  more 
they  ate,  the  louder  they  coughed,  until  the  uproar  almost 
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deafened  Manabozho,  who,  in  anger  turned  them  all  into  the 
Ac^jidaumo,  the  squirrel,  which  coughs  or  barks  to  this  day^ 
if  any  one  approaches  his  nest. 


THE  MAMMOTH  BULL. 

In  ancient  times  a  herd  of  enormous  animals  made  their 
appearance  in  the  land  of  the  Delawares,  where  they  began 
universal  destruction  of  the  bear,  deer,  elk,  bufilEdo,  and  other 
animals  that  had  been  created  for  the  use  of  the  Indians. 
The  Qreat  Mauitto,  on  perceiving  this,  was  so  enraged  that  he 
seized  his  lightning^  descended  to  the  earth,  seated  himself  on 
a  neighboring  mountain,  upon  a  rock  (on  which  his  seat  and 
the  prints  of  his  feet  are  still  seen),  and  hurled  his  bolts 
among  them  until  the  whole  were  slaughtered,  except  the 
Mammoth  Bull.  This  animal,  presenting  his  forehead  to  the 
shafts,  shook  them  oif  as  they  fell ;  but  at  length,  missing 
one,  he  was  wounded  in  the  side ;  when,  springing  round,  he 
bounded  over  the  Ohio,  the  Wabash,  and  Illinois,  and  finally 
over  the  Great  Lakes,  into  a  vast  country  where  he  is  believed 
to  be  still  living. 

BOSHKWADOSH.! 

A  man  who  was  alone  in  the  world  had  wandered  about 
from  place  to  place  until  he  was  weary,  and  so  laid  himself 
down  and  fell  asleep.  In  his  sleep  he  heard  a  voice  saying : 
"  Noeis  I  Nosis  I  my  grandchild  !  my  grandchild ! "  and  upon 
awakening,  he  actually  heard  it  repeated;  and,  looking 
around,  he  discovered  a  tiny  animal,  hardly  big  enough  to 
be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  While  speculating  whether  a 
voice  could  come  from  so  diminutive  a  source,  the  animal 


1  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  bones  of  hnman  as  well  as  other 
forms  were  believed  to  contain  the  seeds  of  Ufe.  This  legend  is  one 
illustration  from  many  of  this  belief. 
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cried  again  :  "  My  grandBon,  I  am  Boshkwadosh.  Tell  me, 
why  are  you  so  desolate  t  Listen  to  me,  and  you  sball  find 
friends  and  be  happy.  You  must  take  me  up  and  bind  me 
to  your  body,  and  never  put  me  aside,  and  success  will  attend 
you  through  life." 

The  man  took  the  little  animal  carefully  up  and  placed 
him  in  a  little  sack,^  which  he  bound  around  his  waist,  when 
he  set  out  in  search  of  some  one  who  would  be  a  suitable 
companion  for  him.  He  walked  a  long  distance  without 
seeing  man  or  animaL  At  length  he  came  where  there  had 
bedn  a  tree  felled,  and  going  over  a  hill  he  descried  a  large 
town  in  the  centre  of  a  plain.  The  town  was  divided  by  a 
wide  road,  and  he  noticed  that  the  lodges  on  one  side  of  the 
road  were  uninhabited,  while  on  the  other  side  they  were 
filled  with  people.  He  walked  without  hesitation  into  the 
town,  when  the  people  all  rushed  out  from  their  lodges,  cry- 
ing: ''Why,  here  is  Anishinaba,  the  being  we  have  heard 
so  much  about  I  See  his  eyes,  and  his  teeth  in  a  half-circle, 
the  Wyaukenarbedaid  1  How  queer  he  is  formed  1 "  Amidst 
their  shouting,  the  king's  son  appeared,  the  Mudj^kewis,  and, 
greeting  him  with  groat  kindness,  conducted  him  to  his  fath- 
er's lodge,  where  he  was  received  by  the  king  with  much 
attention,  and  was  presented  one  of  the  king's  beautiful 
daughters.  Anishinaba  —  for  this  was  this  man's  name  — 
soon  discovered  that  this  people  passed  much  of  their  time 
in  play  and  sports  and  trials  of  strength ;  and,  after  he  was 
refreshed  and  rested,  they  invited  him  to  join  with  them  in 
these  amusements.  The  first  trial  they  desired  him  to  make 
was  that  of  frost.  At  some  distance  from  the  village  there 
was  a  largo  body  of  frozen  water,  and  the  trial  consisted  in 
lying  down  naked  on  this  ice  and  seeing  who  could  endure 
the  longest. 

Anishinaba,  accompanied  by  two  young  men,  went  out  and 
laid  his  fiEUse  upon  the  ice,  according  to  their  directions,  the 

1  See  article  on  Medicine  Sacks. 
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young  men  doing  the  same.  At  first  there  was  much  laugh- 
ter  between  the  youths,  and  they  would  call  out  to  him,  with 
many  jests  and  jeers,  to  which  he  made  no  answer.  He  felt 
a  manifest  warmth  from  the  belt,  and  was  quite  sure  of  his 
success. 

About  midnight^  finding  the  two  young  men  were  quiet^ 
lie  called  to  them  in  return  :  "  What  1 "  said  he,  "  are  you 
benumbed  already)  I  am  just  beginning  to  feel  the  cold." 
All  was  still.  Having  waited  until  daybreak,  he  went  to 
them,  and  found  them  both  quite  dead ;  but,  to  his  great 
surprise,  they  were  transformed  to  buffalo  cows.  He  tied 
them  together,  however,  and  carried  them  in  triumph  to  the 
village  ;  but  his  victory  was  hailed  with  pleasure  by  Mudj6* 
kewis  only,  for  all  the  others  had  wished  his  death.  This 
did  not  disturb  Anishinaba,  especially  as,  through  his  victory, 
two  persons  were  mysteriously  added  to  the  silent  lodges  on 
the  uninhabited  side  of  the  village.  Anishinaba  now  was 
invited  to  another  trial,  which  was  of  speed,  in  which  he 
was  equally  successful,  being  borne  as  upon  wings  to  the 
goal,  outspeeding  all  others  with  the  swiftness  of  the  ka-ka-ke 
(the  sparrow-hawk). 

The  villagers,  however,  were  not  yet  convinced  of  his 
superior  prowess,  and  desired  him  once  more  to  go  through 
the  trial  of  frost  Previous  to  the  trial  he  laid  down  to  rest, 
untying  his  belt,  which  ho  placed  beneath  his  head.  Ani- 
shinaba slept  some  time.  On  awakening,  he  sprang  up  hastily 
and,  feeling  full  of  vigor  and  courage,  hastened  to  the  ice 
without  recalling  the  taking  off  the  belt  Then,  alas,  the  cold 
entered  his  body,  and  by  morning  he  was  frozen  to  death. 

Mudj^kewis  bemoaned  the  fate  of  his  friend  ;  and  the  wife 
of  Anishinaba  was  inconsolable.  As  she  lay  in  her  lodge  in 
deep  sorrow,  she  heard  a  groan,  which  was  many  times  re- 
peated through  the  night.  In  the  morning  she  went  to  the 
place  from  whence  she  thought  the  sound  might  have  issued, 
and  there,  within  the  grass,  she  found  the  belt,  with  the  mystic 
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sack.  ''  AtUnihin,  —  untie  me  ! '!  cried  a  voice  from  the 
sack;  and,  as  she  carefully  examined  it  for  the  seam,  the 
voice  continued  to  vociferate,  "  Aubishin  1  Aubishin  1  ^  At 
last,  having  succeeded  in  opening  the  sack,  she  was  surprised 
to  see  a  little  naked  animal,  smaller  than  a  new-bom  mousSy 
without  a  vestige  of  hair,  except  at  the  tip  of  its  tail  The 
little  beast  was  so  weak  that  it  could  crawl  only  a  little  way 
and  then  rest  At  each  rest,  however,  it  would  shake  itself, 
and,  at  every  shake  it  grew  in  dimensions,  until,  finally,  it 
became  as  large  as  a  dog,  when  it  ran  quickly  to  the  village, 
and  in  great  haste  collected  the  bones  of  Auishinaba,  which 
were  strewn  about  in  the  different  lodges ;  and  as  fust  as  they 
were  .collected,  he  adjusteil  them  together  in  their  natural 
position,  until,  at  length,  he  had  formed  a  complete  skeleton ; 
when  he  placed  himself  before  it  and  uttered  a  hollow,  low, 
continuQus  howl,  at  which  the  bones  upited  themselves  com- 
pactly together.  He  then  modulated  his  howl,  when  the 
bones  knit  together.  The  third  howl  brought  sinews  upon 
the  bones ;  the  fourth  and  softest  howl  brouglit  flesh.  He 
then  turned  his  head  upwards,  looking  into  the  sky,  and  gave 
a  howl  that  caused  the  people  of  the  village  to  tremble,  and 
the  earth  itself  shook  ;  then  breath  entered  the  body.  Tak- 
ing a  few  respirations  Auishinaba  arose,  saying :  *'  Hy,  how  I 
I  have  overslept  myself.     I  shall  be  too  late  for  the  trial." 

''  Trial  1  ^  said  the  mysterious  animal ;  *'  you  neglected  my 
advice,  and  were  defeated.  You  were  frozen  to  death,  and 
your  body  broken  into  fragments ;  for,  when  you  undertook 
the  trial  of  frost,  you  ungratefully  forgot  me ;  but  by  my 
skill  I  have  returned  you  to  life,  and  now  I  will  declare 
myself  to  you." 

Thereupon  the  mysterious  animal  shook  himself  many 
times;  when,  at  every  shake,  he  grew  larger  and  larger, 
until  he  seemed  to  touch  the  sky.  *'  I  should  fill  the  earth, 
were  I  to  exert  my  utmost  power,  and  all  therein  would  not 
satisfy  the  desires  of  my  appetite.    It  is  useless,  therefore. 
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for  me  to  exhibit  my  strength,  and  henceforth  I  give  unto 
jon  power  over  all  animals.  They  shall  be  your  food,  as 
they  all  belong  to  me.*'  So  saying,  the  marvelloas  creature 
vanished  from  sight. 

The  Indians  had  an  amulet,  composed  of  the  bones  of 
some  animal  that  they  believed  was  filled  with  magic, 
and  that  they  called  Ozhebuhguhnun.  These  bones, 
they  affirmed,  would  enable  their  possessor  to  pass 
through  all  substances. 

A  BENEVOLENT  TURKEY. 

From  where  the  morning  star  rises,  a  beautiful  turkey-hen 
winged  its  way  to  the  land  of  the  Nav^jos ;  and,  seeing  the 
place  where  dwelt  the  wise  men,  she  alighted  and  began  to 
walk  about  and  stretch  her  wings,  when  suddenly  there 
dropped  from  beneath  one  of  them  an  ear  of  blue  com. 
This  the  wise  men  divided  into  four  equal  parts  :  the  point 
was  given  to  the  Ck>yoteros,  who,  to  the  present  time,  raise 
small  corn ;  the  next  portion  to  the  Navajos,  whose  com  is 
somewhat  larger;  the  next  to  the  Pueblos,  whose  com  is 
very  excellent,  better  than  that  of  the  two  others ;  and  finally 
the  last  piece,  the  head  of  the  ear,  was  given  to  the  Mexicans, 
who  always  surpass  the  other  three  in  their  largo  fine  com. 
At  a  subsequent  visit,  the  turkey  brought  white  com,  and 
afterwards  wheat ;  and  finally  all  the  seeds  they  now  possess 
were  brought  the  Nav^jos  in  the  above  manner  by  the 
benevolent  turkey. 

THE  FAT  OOOSE. 

Brebeuf  tells  us :  — 

The  Indians  are  fond  of  similes,  trivial  sayings,  and  prov- 
erbs.   Here  is  a  common  one :  "  Tiehwut  doatendif — there  is 

27 
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the  fallen  star  I "  (on  seeing  some  one  inclining  to  emhanpoini, 
and  in  good  order).  This  saying  is  derived  from  a  tradi- 
tion that  on  a  certain  day  a  star  fell  from  heaven  in  the 
shape  of  a  fat  goose. 


The  appearance  of  spring  was  celebrated  by  the  In- 
dians with  feasts  and  dancing.  This  was  a  custom  which 
prevailed  in  Hindostan,  in  Persia,  and  in  Eg}'pt^  while 
we  find  that  history  relates  the  Greeks  sang  peeans  to 
the  spring. 

A  circle  was  a  symbol  of  life  among  the  Indians ;  a 
ring,  a  symbol  of  eternity  to  the  Chinese. 


The  Shin-ga-ba-wos-sins,  or  image-stones,  of  the  In- 
dians, who  occupied  the  borders  of  the  Great  Lakes,  were 
masses  of  loose  stone  which  had  been  fretted  by  the 
action  of  water  into  shapes  resembling  the  trunks  of 
human  bodies  or  other  oi^nic  forms.  These  were 
frequently  marked  with  red  paint  to  indicate  human 
features,  and  then  converted  to  superstitious  uses. 

Myths  are  related  by  the  Indians  concerning  some  of 
these  stones.  They  claim  that  they  were  transforma* 
tions,  and  once  existed  in  human  forms.  One  of  these 
myths  relates  that  an  Indian  lover,  disappointed  by 
the  rejection  of  his  suit,  was  transformed,  together 
with  his  dog  and  the  maiden  of  his  choice,  into  stones. 
These  stones,  on  the  plain  whereon  the  lovers  met,  are 
regarded  with  awe,  and  believed  to  hold  imprisoned 
their  manittos,  as  the  gnarled  oak  imprisoned  the  dainty 
Ariel  of  Shakespeara 
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LEGEND  OF  THE  STONE  GIANTS. 
{SUmilia  nmililnu  eurantur,) 

In  thoee  primeval  days,  when  the  Holder  of  the  Heavens, 
Ta-ren-ya-wa-go,  made  his  abode  with  his  people,  a  great  inva- 
sion of  the  Stone  Giants  occurred,  and  many  of  the  Indians 
were  destroyed.  These  giants  appeared  by  day  like  inani- 
mate stone ;  at  night  they  were  formidable  manittos.  By  the 
following  stratagem  Ta-ren-ya-wa-go  released  his  people  from 
their  depredations.  He  became  the  Stone  Giants'  chief  in  the 
war-path,  and  led  them  into  the  country  of  the  Onondagas, 
where  on  the  approach  of  night  he  bade  them  encamp  in 
the  hollow  among  the  hills.  As  they  slept^  Ta-ren-ya-wa-go 
ascended  an  adjacent  hill  and  threw  immense  blocks  of  stone 
upon  the  sleeping  giants,  crushing  them  to  death. 

Fansanias  speaks  of  a  square  stone  held  sacred  among 
the  ancient  Greeks ;  it  was  engraved  with  the  names  of 
the  gods.  The  ancient  stone  idols  of  Greece  were  some- 
times made  of  black  stone,  to  denote  the  invisibility  of 
the  resident  divinity. 

The  celebrated  Oneida  Stone,  near  which  the  Indians 
held  their  treaties,  is  a  sienite  bowlder,  held  sacred 
among  the  Indians. 


It  is  said  that  among  some  tribes  the  privilege  of 
giving  a  sacred  name,  like  that  of  the  totem,  was  given 
to  old  people,  for  the  reason  that  they  were  believed  to 
be  near  the  spiritual  world. 


"  He  was  weighed  in  the  path  and  found  to  be  light," 
was  an  Indian  expression  regarding  the  dead.     The 
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Chinese  use  this :  "  He  has  emigrated."    The  Mexicans 
say  :  ''  He  is  reduced  to  eternal  silence." 


An  oval  figure  was  a  symbol  of  the  Creator,  among  the 
Indiana  In  the  East  an  egg  was  a  favorite  symbol  of 
God. 

The  Indians  affirm  that  •*  brandy  was  made  of  tongues 
and  hearts.**  According  to  the  Hindoo,  **  Half  of  man 
is  his  tongue,  and  the  other  half  is  his  heart.*' 


The  Indians  were  supersitious  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
salt  The  Celts  believed  it  conveyed  immortality;  hence 
it  was  a  food  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  elves,  or  the 
little  people  who  inhabited  the  woods,  fields,  and  mead- 
ows, as  they  were  not  endowed  with  souls. 

THE  BROKEN  WINQ : 

▲M  ALLXOORT. 

There  were  six  young  falcons  living  in  a  nest^  all  but  one 
of  whom  was  unable  to  fly,  when  it  so  happened  that  both 
the  parent-birds  were  shot  by  the  hunters  in  one  day.  The 
young  brood  waited  with  impatience  for  their  parents'  return ; 
but  night  came,  and  they  were  left  without  parents  and  with- 
out food.  Meeje-geeg-woua,  or  the  gray-eagle,  the  eldest,  and 
the  only  one  whose  feathers  had  become  stout  enough  to  ena- 
ble him  to  leave,  the  nest,  assumed  the  duty  of  stilling  their 
cries  and  providing  them  with  food,  in  which  he  was  very 
successful  After  a  short  time  had  passed,  however,  by  an 
unlucky  mischance  he  broke  one  of  his  wings  in  pouncing 
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upon  a  BwaiL  This  was  the  more  unlackj  because  the  sea- 
son had  arrived  when  tliey  were  soon  to  go  off  to  a  soathem 
climate  to  pass  the  winter,  and  they  Were  only  waiting  to 
become  a  little  stouter  for  the  journey. 

Finding  that  he  did  not  return^  the  young  ones  resolved  to 
go  in  search  of  him.  They  soon  found  him,  sorely  Wounded 
and  unable*  to  fly.  *'  Brothers,"  he  said,  "  an  accident  has 
befallen  me  ;  but  let  not  this  prevent  your  going  to  a  warmer 
climate.  Winter  is  rapidly  approaching,  and  you  cannot  re- 
main here.  It  is  better  that  I  alone  should  die  than  for  you 
to  suffer  miserably  on  my  account.** 

*•  No,  no  1 "  they  replied  with  one  voice,  "we  will  not  for- 
sake you.  We  will  share  your  sufferings ;  we  will  abandon 
uur  journey,  and  take  care  of  you,  as  you  did  of  us  before  we 
were  able  to  take  care  of  ourselves.  If  the  climate  kills  you, 
it  shall  kill  us.  Do  you  think  we  can  so  soon  forget  your 
brotherly  care,  which  has  surpassed  a  father*s  and  even  a 
mother's  kindness  1  Whether  you  live  or  die,  we  wiU  live  or 
die  with  you." 

After  this  magnanimous  resolution  they  sought  out  a  hol- 
low tree  to  winter  in,  and  contrived  to  place  their  wounded 
nest-mate  there ;  and  before  the  rigors  of  winter  set  in,  they 
had  stored  up  food  enough  to  carry  themselves  through  its 
severities. 

To  make  it  last  longer,  two  of  the  number  went  south,  leav- 
ing  the  other  three  to  watch  over  and  protect  the  wounded 
bird.  Meeje-geeg-wona  in  due  time  recovered  from  his 
wound ;  and  now  he  repaid  their  kindness  by  giving  them 
such  advice  and  instruction  in  tl^e  art  of  hunting  as  his  expe- 
rience had  qualified  him  to  impart. 

As  spring  advanced  they  began  to  venture  out  of  their 
hiding-place,  and  soon  were  all  successful  in  getting  food  to 
eke  out  their  winter's  stock,  except  the  youngest,  who  was 
called  Peepi-geewi-zains,  or  the  pigeon-hawk,  who  being 
small  and  foolish,  flying  hither  and  yon,  always  came  back 
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withoat  anything.  At  last  the  gray-eagle  spoke  to  him,  and 
demanded  the  cause  of  his  ill  luck. 

"  It  is  not  hecause  I  am  small  or  weak,"  said  he,  "  that  pre- 
vents my  bringing  home  flesh  as  well  as  my  brothers.  I  kill 
ducks  and  other  birds  every  time  I  go  out ;  but,  just  as  I  get 
to  the  woods,  a  large  ko-ko-ko-ho  ^  robs  me  of  my  prey." 

''  Well,  do  not  despair,  brother,"  said  Meeje-geeg-wona.  ''  I 
now  feel  mj  streugtli  perfectly  recovered,  and  I  will  go  out 
with  you  to-morrow."  • 

Next  day  they  went  forth  in  company,  the  elder  seating 
himself  near  the  lake. 

Peepi-geewi-zains  started  out,  and  soon  pounced  upon  a  duck. 
**  Well  done ! "  thought  his  brother ;  but^  just  as  the  young 
bird  was  getting  to  land  with  his  prize,  up  came  a  large  white 
ko-ko-ko-ho  from  a  tree,  where  he  had  been  watching,  and 
set  claim  to  it  But,  as  he  was  about  wresting.ifc  away,  Mee- 
je-geeg-wona appeared,  and  fixing  his  talons  in  both  sides  of 
ko-ko-ko-ho  flew  home  with  him.  The  lifctle  pigeon-hawk 
followed  him  closely,  and  was  rejoiced  and  happy  to  think  he 
could  show  something  of  his  talent  at  last.  In  his  joy  he  flew 
in  the  ko-ko-ko-ho's  face,  and  endeavored  to  tear  oufc  his  eyes, 
while  he  gave  vent  to  his  passion  in  abundance  of  re- 
proachful termk  **  Softly,"  said  the  giray-eagle.  *^  Do  not 
be  in  such  a  passion,  nor  exhibit  so  revengeful  a  disposition  ; 
for  this  will  be  a  lesson  to  him  not  to  tyrannize  over  any  one 
who  is  weaker  than  himself."  Wifch  those  generous  senti- 
ments, after  giving  him  good  advice,  and  telling  him  what 
kind  of  herbs  to  use  for  his  wounds,  he  let  the  ko-ko-ko-ho 

depart. 

While  this  was  taking  place,  and  before  the  liberated  bird 
had  yet  got  out  of  view,  two  visitors  appeared  at  the  hollow 
tree.  They  were  the  two  nest-mates,  who  had  just  returned 
from  the  south,  after  passing  the  winter  there.  Thus  hap- 
pily reunited,  each  chose  a  mate  and  flew  off  to  the  woods. 

»  Owl. 
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Spring  now  revisiied  the  north.  The  cold  winds  had 
ceased,  the  ice  had  melted,  the  streams  were  open,  and  the 
forest  began  rapidly  to  put  on  its  vernal  Ime. 

**  But  it  is  vain,"  said  the  old  man,  who  related  this  history, 
"it  is  in  vain  that  spring  returns,  if  we  are  not  thankful  to 
the  Master  of  Life,  who  has  preserved  us  through  the  winter ; 
nor  does  that  man  answer  the  end  for  which  he  was  made 
who  does  not  show  a  kind  and  charitable  feeling  to  all  who 
are  in  want  or  sickness,  —  especially  to  his  kindred.  These 
six  birds  only  represent  one  of  our  northern  families  of  chil- 
dren, who  had  been  deprived  of  both  their  parents  and  the 
aid  of  their  elder  brother  at  the  same  time."  ^ 

1  Akdc  RflSMtfphiBtt 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


DEITIKS  OF  INDUN  RITE  AND  STORY. 


This  picture  represents  the  god  of  grasses.  It  is  of 
especial  interest,  as  it  betrays  the  fact  that  the  Indian 
traced  to  heat  the  cause  of  vegetable  growth,  believing 
fire  to  be  a  causative  force,  —  the  agent  of  life,  if  not  life 
itself.  The  figure  bears  upon  its  head  the  sacred  paral- 
lelogram, emblem  of  fire,  from  which  rise  four  rays, 
like  those  represented  radiating  downwards  in  the  oMme 
of  heaven  in  the  Indian  cartouche,  shown  in  the  chapter 
on  Pictography.  It  is  probably  an  emblem  of  that  cre- 
ative essence,  spoken  of  by  an  Indian  historian  as  a 
"fiery  substance  above  the  sun."  It  agrees  with  the 
expression,  in  reference  to  the  growth  of  vegetables, 
"  moved  by  Yo-he-wah ; "  and  that  in  relation  to  ripened 
vegetables,  wak-ah, "  moved  to  their  joy."  The  bow  and 
the  arrow,  on  which  is  fixed  a  small  round  object,  is  per- 
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baps  typical  of  the  agency  of  the  thunder-god,  in  ^ving 
lain  to  promote  growth  in  the  vegetable  world. 
Tbe  three  lines  radiating  from  the  right  arm  down- 
,  wards,  may  have  the  aignificance  of  the  ilow  of  electric 
ourreots  into  the  eartb,^ —  out  of  which  spring  grass  and 
shrub,  a  sprig  of  which  appears  in  tbe  deity's  band 

Lines  radiating  from  the  figure  are  represented  in 
Babylonian  cylinders,  as  given  in  this  cut^  which  sug- 


gested to  Mr.  Smith  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
it  being  similar  to  another,  already  given  in  tbe  chapter 
on  Pictography.  Both  these  pictures  he  called  The 
BuUders.  In  this,  as  in  the  one  previous,  duplicate 
Trees  are  depicted ;  and  the  central  figure,  prominent 
among  the  three,  wears  tbe  typical  horus  indicating  his 
priestly  office.  The  four  rays — Uie  number  in  tbe 
Indian  representation  —  are  duplicated  on  the  arms. 
The  horns,  like  those  on  tbe  enthroned  figure  in  the 
large  crescent,  who  seemed  to  be  in  the  act  of  plying  an 
oar  (vide  picture  near  the  end  of  the  chapter  on  Picto- 
graphy), and  tbe  representation  of  the  Tree  of  life,  sug- 
gest some  astrological  design,  and  that  the  work  of  the 
buUder,  relates  to  the  construction  of  an  astronomical 
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observatory.  The  belief  in  sidereal  metempsychosis 
and  in  stellar  influence  over  human  life,  associates 
radiating  fire  and  living  growth  (energies  of  life)  with 
this  kind  of  structure. 

THE  QOD  MISSABt.1 

Missab^  was  the  hunter's  governing  spirit  He  dwelt 
among  the  mountains,  and  was  often  seen  upon  precipi- 
tous or  isolated  rocks.  He  was  capable  of  transforming 
himself  at  pleasure,  and  presented  himself  before  the 
hunter  in  various  shapes..  To  him  was  offered  the  to- 
bacco and  other  articles  found  at  times  in  the  clefts  of 
rocks  and  isolated  bowlders  of  the  prairi& 

WH ITTE-KO-KA-0  AH. 

This  manitto  was  one  of  those  whom  Shelley's  delicate 
fancy  pictures.  — 

Elemental  genii,  who  hATe  homes 
From  man'e  high  mind,  even  to  the  central  atone 
Of  sullen  lead  —  from  heaven's  star-fretted  domes 
To  the  dull  toeed  some  sea- worm  hattens  on. 

and  was  the  god  of  weeds.  Its  special  dwelling-place 
was  in  the  weed  called  by  the  Indians  pajeckotah,  which 
occasions  convulsion  when  used  as  a  drink.  The  Daco- 
tahs  represented  this  manitto  holding  in  his  right  hand 
a  rattle  of  deer-hoofa  In  this  rattle  were  sixty-four 
hoofs.  In  his  left  hand  he  carried  a  bow  and  arrow;  and 
although  the  arrow  was  made  blunt  by  chewing  it,  still 
he  could  send  it  through  the  largest  animal  in  the 
world.     From  his  cap  were  streaks  of  lightning,  so 

I    1  Hanabosho  in  Algonkin  dialect    See  "  Cknls  of  the  Daootahs." 
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brilliant  as  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  animals,  and  thus 
enable  him  to  approach  close  to  them.  In  his  mouth 
was  a  whistle,  such  as  the  Indians  used  in  the  dance  to 
invoke  the  assistance  of  this  god ;  for,  when  they  were 
unsuccessful  in  hunting,  they  had  a  dance  in  honor  of 
Whitte-ko-ka-gah.  It  seems  probable  that  the  herb, 
which  the  Indians  are  said  to  have  carried  in  sacred  sacks 
when  in  battle,  and  which  they  ate  as  a  preventive  of 
wounds,  is  the  pajechatah, 

HAOKAH,  THE  ANTI-NATURAL  GOD. 

Haokah  was  a  manitto  of  gigantic  proportions.  In 
his  honor  a  feast  was  often  made,  at  which  there  was 
the  usual  ceremony  of  dancing.  This  feast  was  given 
more  especially  by  a  clan  called  the  Giant's  Party.  The 
dance  was  performed  solely  by  men,  and  around  a  fire 
within  a  retired  wigwam.  Over  this  fire  was  placed 
kettles  of  meat  for  the  feast  These  men  were  nude, 
only  wearing  upon  their  heads  a  conical  cap  made  of 
birch-bark,  streaked  with  paint  to  represent  lightning, 
and  having  a  girdle  of  the  same  material  about  their 
loins.  While  leaping  and  dancing,  with  songs  and 
shouts,  they  would  thrust  their  bare  hands  into  the  boil- 
ing kettles,  and,  pulling  out  pieces  of  meat,  eat  them 
scalding  hot.  This  terrible  custom  must  have  required 
more  than  common  physical  endurance,  a 

"  strong  wUI,  that  being  set  to  boil 
The  broth  of  Hecate,  would  shred  his  flesh 
Into  the  caldron,  and  stir  deep,  with  arms 
Flayed  to  the  seething  bone,  ere  they  default 
One  tittle  frofn  the  spell.'* 

After  the  meat  was  consumed  by  the  party,  they 
splashed  the  water  upon  each  other's  backs,  at  the 
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same  time  dancing  with  the  cadence  of  their  song, 
which  bore  the  exclamation  of  ** How  cold  it  is  I"  in  its 
concluding  measure.  This  practice  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  pretension  among  them  that  their  manitto 
will  not  allow  even  boiling  water  to  injure  theia 

Similar  is  the  assertion  of  the  Mohammedan  Self- 
torturing  Dervishes  of  Scutari,  that  Allah  does  not  permit 
them  to  be  harmed  by  their  dogger-stabs  and  skewer- 
wounds,  though  the  blood  runs  down  their  naked  bodies. 

Haokah  was  renowned  for  his  strength.  He  was 
believed  to  have  such  a  supernatural  gleam  in  his  eyes, 
which  were  of  different  colors,  that  by  one  glance  he 
could  destroy  the  object  looked  upon.  From  this,  one 
might  suspect  him  to  be  a  descendant  of  those  "  gyants 
monstruous,*'  one  of  whom  Spenser,  in  his  ''Faery 
Queen,"  describes :  — 

His  looks  were  dreadful,  and  his  fiery  eies. 
Like  two  great  beacons,  glared  bright  and  wyde. 

Haokah  was  always  represented  with  a  forked  crown. 
His  face  was  of  two  colors,  red  and  blue.^  Being  an 
anti-natural  god,  in  summer  he  was  cold;  in  winter 
he  suffered  from  heat;  hot  water  was  cold  to  him,  and 
cold  water  hot 

Self-torture  has  been  universally  believed  an  accepta- 
ble offering  to  the  gods.  In  this  oblation  the  savages 
assumed  that  he  who  offered  his  body  a  sacrifice  to  the 
gods  was  beyond  physical  harm.  He  not  only  escaped 
injury,  he  received  good ;  he  became  valiant  in  war  and 
faithful  in  peace. 

^  Bed,  symbol  of  war ;  Hue,  of  peace. 
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PUCK WUDJINIE8 1  AND  NIBANABAa 

These  two  classes  of  manittos,  which  were  distin- 
guished by  the  place  of  their  revels,  were  of  two  distinct 
races :  the  land-manittos,  or  Puckwudjinies,  who  were 
imagined  to  choose  their  residence  about  promontories 
and  waterfalls  and  secret  groves,  being  of  the  same  class 
of  beings  as  the  fairies  or  elves  of  England;  and  the 
water-manittos,  the  Nibanabas,  who  may  be  related  to 
the  mermen  of  the  East,  one  of  whom  the  poet  Tenny- 
son permits  to  describe  himself:  — 

Who  would  be 
A  merman  bold, 
'  Sitting  alone. 
Singing  alone. 
Under  the  sea. 
With  a  crown  of  gold 
On  a  throne  T 

These  water-manittos  were  always  at  enmity  with  the 
land-manittos,  stories  of  whose  contentions  were  often 
told  among  the  Indians ;  the  mythology  of  all  countries 
contains  similar  accounts  of  the  contentions  of  the  gods. 
As  to  the  water-spirits  among  the  Greeks  were  Nep- 
tune and  his  spouse  Amphitrite,  with  all  their  numer- 

1  PuckwtKyinies,  states  Schoolcraft,  is  an  Algonkin  name,  which 
signifies  "little  vanishing  people."  Pack  is  stated  to  be  a  generic 
name  of  the  Algonkin  dialect ;  and  its  exact  similitude  in  meaning  to 
the  Pack  of  English  mythology  is  remarkable.  This  name  is  snrmised 
by  English  writers  to  have  been  an  old  Gothic  word,  ptike  or  puken. 
This  is  thought  to  be  a  generic  name  for  minor  evil  spirits,  as  the 
name  with  that  signification  exists  in  all  the  Tentonic  and  Scandi- 
navian dialects.  Hence  the  qualification  used  by  Shakespeare,  "  iweei 
Puck;  **  by  which  we  understand  the  "  merry  wanderer  '*  to  be  of  a 
kindly  disposition. 
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0U8  descendaDts,  who  gambolled  in  the  waterfall  or 
river,  — 

"  their  only  fate 
Bipe  old  age,  and  rather  sleep  than  death  ; " 

and  to  whom  Zoroaster  gives  the  name  Water-walkers, 
which  he  affirms  have  been  seen  *'  by  more  acute  eyes, 
especially  in  Persia  and  Africa.*' 

The  Nibauabas  of  the  Indians  are  more  generally 
considered  of  an  evil  nature.  Among  them  there  was 
Unktahe,  who  was  believed  to  be  both  a  powerful  agent 
in  the  cure  of  diseases,  and  also  an  agent  in  transmigra- 
tion. Between  him  and  Ogebaugemou,  the  god  of  thun- 
der, there  was  a  perpetual  war;  and  their  strife  has 
caused,  relates  Indian  tradition,  much  terror  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth.  Frequently  Ogebaugemon  had 
battles  with  Unktahe  for  a  warrior's  soul.  These  battles 
took  place  in  mid-air;  and  the  sound  of  Ogebaugemon*8 
voice  was  heard  resounding  through  all  heaven,  while 
Unktahe  fought  him  in  dense  clouds,  wherein  he  had 
gathered  all  his  Nibanabas.  There  were  also  little  bat- 
tles earned  on  between  the  Nibauabas  and  the  Ahneme- 
keeg,  the  lesser  gods  of  thunder,  in  which  the  Nibanabas 
were  seen  chasing  their  enemies  backward  to  the  clouds 
with  great  animation,  for  it  was  thought  that  the  Ni- 
banabas were  the  stronger  manittos  of  the  two. 

These  wars  appear  to  represent  the  eternal  variance 
of  fire  and  water.  The  aerial  battle  discloses  a  belief 
that  in  both  elements  exist  deities  who  have  controlling 
influence  over  human  destiny.  How  full  of  interest  the 
flying  cloud,  the  falling  rain,  the  loud  thunder,  the  quiver 
of  light,  to  him  who  sees  a  battle  of  his  gods  whose  life 
is  but  a  variation  of  his  own. 
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LEEUNAU  AND  OSKAU,»  THE  INDIAN  DRYAD. 

Manitowahy  a  sacred  grove  of  pines  upon  the  shores  of 
Lake  Superior,  was  the  favorite  resort  of  Packwu<yixiies. 
This  grove  was  at  one  time  the  retreat  of  a  maiden  called 
Leelinao.  At  the  time  of  this  story,  as  her  parents  were 
about  to  force  her  to  a  marriage  that  was  repugnant  to  her, 
she  retired  to  this  retreat  to  bemoan  her  fate.  Leaning 
pensively  against  a  tall  and  stately  pine,  she  gave  herself 
up  to  thought;  for  she  was  of  a  reflecting  mind,  and  had 
spent  her  time  since  her  childhood  in  dreams  of  Puckwud- 
jinies  and  the  world  of  manittos.  While  engaged  in  her 
reverie,  a  voice  seemed  to  float  from  above  her  out  of  the 
shadows  of  the  pine,  addressing  her  in  these  words :  "  Leeli- 
nan  1  Leelinau !  lean  on  me  still,  for  I  am  thy  lover ;  and  upon 
my  breast  weep  thy  tears.  Stay  here  in  the  pleasant  wood  and 
be  my  bride,  for  I  love  thee  tenderly.    Leelinau  I  Leelinau  I " 

The  voice  was  sweet  and  low,  and  the  maiden  listened 
with  pleasure,  replying  in  soft  and  gentle  words  of  love. 
Leelinau  then  went  to  the  lodge  of  her  parents,  and  adorned 
herself  with  a  beautiful  robe  of  fur,  which  had  been  prepared 
for  the  occasion  of  her  marriage ;  then,  with  a  kind  fiarewell 
to  her  parents,  who  listened  with  some  astonishment,  but 
without  suspicion  of  her  designs,  left  the  home  of  her  child- 
hood, and  retired  to  the  grove,  where  she  became  the  bride 
of  Oskau,  the  stately  pine. 

When  the  time  for  her  marriage  to  the  man  of  her  parents' 
choice  drew  near,  her  friends  began  to  feel  some  uneasiness 
about  her.  Search  was  made,  but  to  no  purpose.  Warriors 
were  sent  here  and  there ;  her  parents  went  forth  themselves, 
and  searched  far  and  wide.  But  Leelinau  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.  Several  years  passed,  and  no  tidings  of  her  were  heard, 
until  it  happened  that  two  fishermen,  being  out  upon  the 

1  Pine-tree. 
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lake  in  the  beginning  of  evening,  saw  her  standing  upon  the 
shore  as  beautiful  and  youthful  as  ever;  and  by  her  side 
stood  a  handsome  youth  with  a  green  plume  upon  his  head. 
The  fishermen  accosted  Leelinau,  when  the  startled  lovers 
vanished  into  the  wood  and  were  seen  no  more. 

Stories  of  dryads — spirits  enthralled  within  the  trunks 
of  trees  —  are  very  frequently  found  among  Grecian 
poets ;  and,  among  a  people  celebrated  for  dreamy  idyls 
and  delicate  fancies,  such  stories  are  not  remarkable. 
But  it  is  with  some  astonishment  that  we  find  concep- 
tions of  a  similar  character  among  our  Indian  people. 
The  grotesque,  the  absurd,  and  the  weird  might  only  be 
expected  from  a  race  of  people  which  we  have  been 
taught  to  believe  are  intent  on  the  business  of  making 
serfs  of  their  women  and  bloodthirsty  hunters  of  their 
men.  The  above  myth  has  a  germ  of  poetic  beauty 
that,  if  developed  with  the  usual  license  employed  upon 
ancient  myths,  might  be  as  enchanting  as  an  episode  in 
the  pastorals  of  Virgil 

lAOOO. 

Among  the  Indian's  manittos  there  were  none  so 
interesting  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  wigwam  as  lagoo, 
the  god  of  the  marvellous.  He  is  thus  described  in  the 
"  Song  of  Hiawatha : "  — 

Very  boastful  was  lagoo ; 
Never  heard  he  an  adyenture 
But  himself  had  met  a  greater; 
Keyer  any  deed  of  daring 
But  himself  had  done  a  bolder; 
Never  any  marvellous  story 
But  himself  could  tell  a  stmnger. 
Would  you  listen  to  his  boasting, 
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Wonld  you  only  give  him  credenoe. 
No  one  ever  shot  an  arrow 
Half  80  far  and  high  as  he  had,  — 
Ever  caught  so  many  fiRhes, 
Ever  killed  so  many  reindeer, 
Ever  trapped  so  many  heaver  I 
None  could  run  so  fast  as  he  could, 
None  could  dive  ao  deep  as  he  could. 
None  could  swim  so  far  as  he  could, 
None  had  made  so  many  joumejrs, 
.  None  had  seen  so  many  wonders, 
As  this  wonderful  lagoo. 
As  this  marvellous  story-teller  I 

The  faithfulness  of  this  description  is  only  excelled  by 
the  remarkable  beauty  of  other  portions  of  the  poem 
from  which  the  quotation  is  made.  Happy  is  this  race, 
in  so  many  things  unfortunate,  in  having  a  poet  who 
combined  both  a  knowledge  of  their  character  and  fa- 
cility in  its  portrayal,  —  discovering  in  the  savage  nature 
that  which  won  the  title  gentUs  homines  de  la  prairie, 
from  the  pious  P&re  Marquette. 

Entre  tons  lea  nouveaux  allite  des  Fran9ai8,  lea  Miamis  se 
distinguAient  par  leurs  mani^res  nobles  et  polies,  leur  caractfere 
doux,  affable,  et  poa^,  leur  reapect  profond  et  leur  ob^iaaance 
aana  bornea  pour  leur  chef.  {Relatione  dee  Jeeuitee,  xii.  99  ; 
1671.  V.  47,  col.  2 ;  Perrot,  276.) 

Lea  autrea  Illinoia  (Maakoutena  et  Kikaboua),  quoique 
Temportant  de  beaucoup  en  douceur  et  en  urbanity  aur  lea 
nationa  Algonquinea  ou  Huronne-Iroquoiaea,  ne  paraiaaaient 
plua  que  de  groaaiera  payaana,  auprfea  de  cea  gentila  hommea 
de  la  prairie.     (Relatione  Marquette,  20.) 

On  ne  pourra  paa  aia^ment  croire  la  civility,  lea  careaaea,  et 
lea  temoignagea  d'afiection  que  noua  ont  fait  paroiatre  cea 
peuplea,  et  aurtout  le  chef  de  cette  nation  dea  Illinoia,  qui  eat 
reapect^  dana  aa  cabane  comme  aeroit  un  prince  dana  son 

28 
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palais.  II  y  restoit  toujouia  environn ^  des  plus  considerables 
du  bouig,  que  nous  pourrions  piesque  appeler  des  courtisans, 
tant  ils  estoient  dans  une  posture  honneste,  pleine  de  d^fi^r- 
ence,  j  gardant  tous  jours  un  silence  respectoux  pour  faire 
paroistre  Texistime  qu*ils  iaisoient  de  sa  peisonne  et  de  nous. 
(RelatioM  of  1671,  v.  45,  col.  2 ;  47,  col.  2.) 

« 

WEENO,  THE  SPIRIT  OF  SLEEP. 

Weeng  was  the  name  of  the  Indian's  spiric  of  sleep, 
who  had  myriads  of  tiny  emissaries  that,  armed  with 
clubs,  crept  upon  the  foreheads  of  men,  and  by  their 
blows  compelled  slumber.  This  spirit  is  probably  a 
member  of  the  ''long  train  of  spirits"  that  bear  the 
name  of  Puckwudjinies,  or  Little  People,  to  which  we 
have  referred  elsewhere',  who,  like  madcap  Puck's  com- 
panion-fairy, in  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  wander — 

Oyer  hill,  oyer  dale, 
Over  park,  over  pale^ 
Thorough  flood,  thorough  fire. 

And  it  would  not  require  a  great  effort  of  the  fancy  to 
suppose  the  "  merry  wanderer "  himself  was  among  the 
lively  emissaries  of  Weeng,  who,  according  to  Shake- 
speare, ''put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth  in  forty 
minutes  "  to  find  "  a  little  western  flower ;"  by  the  magic 
juice  of  which  flower  jealous  Oberon  stole  a  march  upon 
the  obstinate  Titania,  whose  aflection  for  a  "  changeling 
Indian  boy "  caused  him  so  much  pain.  Or  we  could 
well  believe  Queen  Mab  herself  a  partner  of  the  little 
fairy,  aiding  him  in  putting  the  Indian  world  asleep, 
driving 

a  team  of  little  atomies 
Athwart  men'a  noaea  as  they  lie  asleep ; 
Her  wagon-spokes  made  of  long  spinners'  legs ; 
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The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppera ; 
The  tracee,  of  the  nmallest  epider's  web ; 
The  collan,  of  the  moonshine's  watery  beams ; 
Her  whip  of  cricket's  bone ;  the  lash,  of  film  ; 
Her  wagoner,  a  small  gray-coated  gnat. 

Borneo  and  Juliet^  Act  L 

The  form  of  Weeng  was  not  represented  by  the 
Indians,  but  his  emissaries  were  pictured  as  little  fairy 
men.  But  if  the  boastful  lagoo  can  be  relied  upon,  he 
has  seen  Weeng  resting  upon  a  tree  in  (he  depths  of  the 
forest  when  searching  for  his  dogs,  they  having  fallen 
asleep  under  the  blows  of  the  fairy  men.  Th^  tricky 
spirit  was  in  the  shape  of  a  giant  insect,  or  movstoas^ 
with  many  waving  wings  upon  his  back,  which  made  a 
low,  deep,  murmuring  sound  like  distant  faUing  water. 
If  it  were  not  for  doubting  marvel-loving  lagoo,  we 
might  suspect  that  this  insect  was  a  kind  of  moth 
atrophos,  that  makes  a  similar  sound  when  engaged  in 
food-hunting. 

CANOTIDAN  AND  TAKUAKANXKAN. 

Canotidan  belongs  to  this  train  of  elves,  doubtless. 
Ho  dwells  in  hollow  trees,  and  of  him  Indian  story  has 
but  little  to  say.  But  there  is  a  spirit  called  Takua- 
kanxkan,  who  was  the  god  of  motion,  of  whom  much 
more  has  been  related.  He  lives  in  the  rustling 
branches  of  trees  and  in  the  nodding  flowers ;  he  flies 
with  the  birds,  frisks  with  the  squiri'els,  and  skips  with 
the  grasshoppers;  he  is  merry  with  the  gay  running 
brooks,  and  shouts  with  the  waterfalls ;  he  moves  with 
the  sailing  cloud,  and  comes  forth  with  the  dawn.  He 
it  is  that  bears  the  night  into  its  caverns.  Whither 
he  passi3S,  there  is  no  repose.     He  himself  hath  no 
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rest     Takuakanxkan  never  aleepa.    He  is  the  god  of 
motion. 

WEEDIGOES,  OR  GIANTa 

Among  the  different  classes  of  manittos  that  figured 
largely  in  Indian  mythology  was  a  race  of  giants,  called 
Weedigoes.  These  giants  were  represented  as  cannibals 
who  possessed  insatiable  appetites  for  men,  women,  and 
children.  One  of  these  giants  was  called  Kwaisind,  of 
whose  strength  the  Indians  tell  marvellous  tales.  It  is 
said  that  he  hurled  a  massive  rock,  with  the  strength  of 
his  arm  alone,  into  the  fiiver  Pauwating,^  where  it  is 
now  seen.  Kwasind  had  a  vulnerable  part,  as  the  re- 
nowped  Achilles  of  old,  but,  instead  of  iUi  being  in  his 
heel,  it  was  in  his  head ;  but  here,  also,  lay  his  strength, 
which  was  of  such  an  astonishing  character  that  there 
was  but  one  species  of  weapon  which  could  be  success- 
fully employed  in  making  any  impression  upon  it :  it 
was  the  burr,  or  seed-vessel,  of  the  white  pine.^ 

Having  by  his  wonderful  strength  excited  the  enmity 
of  the  Puck  wudjinies  and  Niban^lxis,  who  were,  it  seems, 
human  enough  to  possess  qn  envious  (disposition,  Kwa- 
sind was  liable  to  many  mishaps  by  sea  and  land. .  One 
day,  these  Little  People,  seeking  the  seed-vessel  far  and 
wide,  finally  found  it  deep  in  the  coverts  of  the  woods, 
when,  having  stationed  themselves  at  a  point  of  rocks 
overlooking  the  Pauwating  where  Kwasind  was  floating 
lazily  in  his  canoe,  they  watched  an  opportunity  while 
he  was  asleep,  and  hurled  them  upon  him,  — 

1  Place  of  a  shallow  cataract,  now  bearing  the  name  Saalt  St.  Marie. 
*  The  pine  is,  in  some  instances,  held  sacred  by  the  Indian,  and 
bonghs  of  it  are  used  in  his  sacred  feasts. 
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•I  And  he  ddewiys  swayed  and  tamUed,'    -   * 

Sideways  fell  into  the  river, 
Plunged  beneath  the  sluggish  water 
Headlong,  as  an  otter  plunges  ; 
And  the  birch  canoe,  abandoned. 
Drifted  empty  down  the  river, 
Bottom  upward  swerved  and  drifted  ; 
Nothing  more  was  seen  of  Kwasiad.^ 

There  were  a  number  of  traditions  among  the  Indians 
of  their  country*s  having  been  formerly  peopled  by  giants 
of  prodigious  size  and  strength ;  among  which  the  legend, 
"  The  Siren  of  Narragansett  Bay,"  has  been  selected  as 
a  type. 

Legends  of  giants  seem  to  be  a  common  feature  in 
the  traditions  of  all  countries  ;  and  it  may  be  presumed 
tliat  there  existed  in  the  earlier  ages  persons  of  won- 
derful strength,  stories  of  whom  have  inspired  the  savage 
with  fear  and  reverential  awe.  But  it  is  probable  that 
the  Indian's  belief  in  their  marvellous  strength  grew 
into  a  superstition  that  they  were  gifted  with  super- 
natural powers,  when  their  existence  came  to  be  known 
only  by  wild  myths  of  their  wonderful  feats.  In  the 
twilight  of  ancient  history  objects  often  assume  a  super- 
natural form  not  their  own,  as  in  the  glamour  of  the 
twilight  of  departing  day  some  simple  object  becomes  a 
shadowy  creature  of  the  imknown  world. 

In  the  traditions  of  some  countries,  it  is  related  that 
the  giants  of  old  derived  their  origin  from  the  fallen 
angels ;  which  reminds  us  of  the  Hindoo  belief  that  this 
world  was  created  for  wandering  souls.  Mr.  Humboldt 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  giants  were  simply  per- 
sonifications of  the  various  powers  of  natura  Many  of 
the  myths  related  in  Grecian  mythology,  of  the  Titans 

1  "The  dong  of  Hiawatha,*'  by  H.  W.  Longfellow. 
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and  Cyclops^  must  have  been  symbolical  of  the  primeval 
conflicts  among  the  elements ;  but  as  scientific  research 
finds  the  "  cave-man "  of  surpassing  size,  whose  great 
frame  must  have  possessed  muscles  of  giant  power,  and 
as  sacred  history  has  accounts  of  human  beings  of  huge 
bulk,  —  whose  strength,  as  that  of  Samson  of  old  and  the 
sons  of  Anak,  enabled  them  to  drag  down  heavy  pillars, 
and  toss  huge  rocks  like  balls  from  their  hands,  —  we  are 
not  able  to  believe  that  all  stories  of  giants  are  mytlis 
descriptive  of  the  various  powers  of  nature.  It  seems 
probable  that,  in  the  earlier  ages,  there  were  men  of 
larger  stature  than  in  the  present  age,  as  there  were 
animals ;  the  cause  of  their  gradual  diminution  in  the 
succession  of  ages,  is,  of  course,  unknowa  There  are 
traditions  among  various  nations  in  respect  to  this,  and 
both  the  Hindoos  and  Persians  give  many  accounts  of 
men  of  prodigious  size,  who  once  lived  upon  the  earth ; 
and  they  draw  the  conclusion,  from  the  gradual  diminu- 
tion of  man,  that  he  will  be  reduced  to  pygmy  siza 
The  Indians  had  a  tradition  that,  at  the  time  when 
Ta-ren-ya-wa-go,  the  Holder  of  the  Heavens,  visited  his 
people  in  elder  days,  the  land  was  infested  by  giants. 

THE  SIREN  OF  NARRAGANSETT   BAY. 

There  lived,  many  summeiis  ago,  a  set  of  giants  on  the 
islands  of  Narragansett,  who  were  of  great  power  and  strength. 
Among  these  giants,  one  was  called  Moehup,  who  had  a  repu- 
I  tation  of  being  very  cruel  when  in  anger.  This  report  was 
corroborated  by  the  following  anecdote.  One  day,  while  in 
his  lodge,  something  occurred  to  enrage  Moshup,  at  which 
he  caught  up  his  wife,  who  stood  near  by,  and  hurled  her 
through  the  air.    She  dropped  upon  Seaoonet  Point;  but, 


) 
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singalar  to  lelate,  survived  the  fall,  and  for  many  years  was 
heard  singing  low,  melancholy  songs,  while  she  sat  alone  over- 
looking the  bay.  These  songs  were  so  sweet  and  seductive 
that  many  a  fisherman  moored  his  canoe  and  sought  the 
singer,  when  he  was  always  obliged  to  pay  her  tribute. 
Many  moons  passed,  and  the  siren  sat  upon  the  shore,  sing- 
ing her  songs ;  but  finally,  one  morning,  it  was  noticed  that 
her  song  had  ceased.  Great  curiosity  was  ielt  amoug  the 
people;  one,  who  had  been  very  much  enamored  with  her, 
went  to  the  place  where  she  usually  was  found.  Alas  I  she 
had  been  transformed  into  a  rock. 


PEBOAN  AND  SEEGWUN:* 

AN    ALUEGORT    OF    THE    SKAROMS.* 

An  old  man  was  sitting  alone  in  his  lodge,  by  the  side  of  a 
frozen  stream.  It  was  the  close  of  winter,  and  his  fire  was 
almost  out  He  appeared  very  old  and  very  desolate.  His 
locks  were  white  with  age,  and  he  trembled  in  every  joint. 
Day  after  day  passed  in  solitude,  and  he  heard  nothing  but 
the  sounds  of  the  tempest  sweeping  before  it  the  new-fallen 
snow. 

One  day,  as  his  fire  was  just  dying,  a  handsome  young 
man  approached  and  entered  his  dwelling.  His  cheeks  were 
red  with  the  blood  of  youth  ;  his  eyes  sparkled  with  anima- 
tion, and  a  smile  played  upon  his  lips.  '  He  walked  with  a 
light  and  quick  step.  His  forehead  was  bound  with  a  wreath 
of  sweet  grass  in  place  of  a  warrior's  frontlet,  and  he  carried  a 
bunch  of  flowers  in  his  hand. 

"Ah,  my  son!"  said  the  old  man ;  "I  am  happy  to  see 
you.  Come  in.  Come,  tell  me  of  your  adventures,  and  what 
strange  lands  you  have  been  to  see.  Let  us  \yaaa  the  night 
together.     I  will  tell  you  of  my  exploits,  and  what  I  can 

1  Peboan,  winter ;  §e$gwun^  spring.         *  From  the  Ojibwey. 
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perform.  Tou  shall  do  the  same,  and  we  will  amuse  our- 
selves." 

He  then  drew  from  his  sack  a  cariously  wrought  antique 
pipe,  and,  having  filled  it  with  tobacco,  rendered  mild  by  the 
admixture  of  certain  leaves,  handed  it  to  his  guest  When 
this  ceremony  was  concluded,  they  began  to  speak. 

"  I  blow  my  breath,  and  the  streams  stand  still,"  said  the 
old  man  ;  "  the  waters  become  stiff  and  hard  as  clear  stone." 

"  I  breathe,"  said  the  young  man,  **  and  flowers  spring  up 
all  over  the  plains."  • 

**  I  shake  my  locks,"  retorted  the  old  man,  **  and  snow  cov- 
ers the  land ;  the  leaves  fi&ll  from  the  trees  at  my  command, 
and  ray  breath  blows  them  away ;  the  birds  get  up  from  the 
water,  and  fly  away  to  a  distant  land ;  the  animab  hide  them- 
selves from  my  breath,  and  the  very  ground  becomes  as  hard 
as  flint" 

''I  shake  my  ringlets,"  rejoined  the  young  man,  "and 

warm  showers  of  soft  rain  full  upon  the  earth,  like  the  eyes 

,  of  children  glistening  with   delight ;  my  voice  recalls  the 

birds ;  the  warmth  of  my  breath  unlocks  the  streams ;  music 

fills  the  groves  wherever  I  walk,  and  all  nature  rejoices." 

At  length  the  sun  began  to  rise,  a  gentle  warmth  came  over 
the  place.  The  tongue  of  the  old  man  became  silent.  The 
robin  and  bluebird  began  to  sing  on  the  top  of  the  lodge ; 
the  stream  began  to  murmur  by  the  door,  and  the  fragrance 
of  growing  herbs  and  flowers  came  softly  on  the  vernal 
breeze.  Daylight  fully  revealed  to  the  young  man  the  charac- 
ter of  his  entertainer.  When  he  looked  upon  him,  he  had  the 
icy  visage  of  Peboan.  Streams  began  to  flow  from  his  eyes. 
As  the  sun  increased,  he  grew  less  and  less  in  stature,  and 
anon  had  melted  completely  away.  Nothing  remained  on  the 
place  of  his  lodge-fire  but  the  mukodeed,^  —  a  small  white 
flower,  with  a  pink  border,  that  is  now  always  seen  immedi- 
ately after  the  disappearance  of  Peboan. 

^  Clatonia  Yirginica. 
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The  two  sieasons,  summer^  and  winter,  are  described 
in  the  following  passage  in  the  "  Prose  £dda  "  ^  of  the 
Scandinavians :  — 

^'Tell  mo  further,"  said  Qangler,  "why  the  saminer  shoald 
be  hot,  and  the  winter  cold."  "  A  wise  man  would  not  ask 
such  a  question,  which  every  one  could  answer/'  replied  Har ; 
**  but,  if  thou  hast  been  so  dull  as  not  to  have  heard  the  rea- 
son, I  will  rather  foigive  thee  for  once  asking  a  foolish  ques- 
tion than  sufifor  thee  to  remain  any  longer  in  ignorance  of 
what  ought  to  have  been  known  to  thee.  The  father  of  sum- 
mer is  called  Svdsuth,  who  is  such  a  gentle  and  delicate  being 
that  what  is  mild  frpm  him  is  called  sweet.  The  father  of 
winter  has  two  names,  Yidloni  and  YindsvaL  He  is  the 
son  of  Ydsad,  and  like  all  his  race  has  an  icy  breath,  and  is 
of  a  grim  and  gloomy  aspect" 

OJBEO  ANNaNG: 

HOW  SI7MMBB  OAMB  UPON  THB  BABTH. 

By  the  desire  of  his  son,  a  fisher  who  was  a  manitto  called 
together  a  variety  of  animals  in  a  council,  which  he  held  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  some  way  by  which  the  people  of 
earth  could  have  warm  weather.  After  some  deliberation 
it  was  determined  to  break  through  the  canopy  of  the  sky, 
and  so  get  more  of  the  heat  and  warmth  of  heaven.  The  first 
attempt  to  do  this  was  made  by  the  otter,  who  is  the  jester 
among  the  animals.  He  took  the  leap  without  consideration, 
grinning  as  if  it  were  great  sport ;  but  his  smiles  were  soon 
dispersed,  as  ho  fell  headlong  through  the  air  down  to  the 
earth,  where  ho  found  himself  so  very  much  the  worse  for  the 
attempt  that  he  was  scarcely  able  to  rise.  The  other  animals 
of  the  council  now  followed.    The  beaver,  the  lynx,  and 

1  Translated  by  J.  A.  BlackwelL 
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badger,  each  in  succession  made  the  effort,  but  all  without 
the  desired  result  Finally  a  wolf  took  a  prodigious  leap,  by 
which  he  made  such  a  dent  in  the  sky  that,  through  the  help 
of  the  fisher  and  two  additional  leaps,  a  place  was  broken, 
through  which  they  were  able  to  pass.  On  gaiuing  the  in- 
side the  fisher  and  wolf  found  themselves  on  a  broad  shining 
plain,  where,  scattered  about  here  and  there,  were  large  and 
beautiful  lodges.  To  these  lodges  the  two  directed  their  stejis. 
On  approaching  they  were  astonished  to  find  them  occupied 
by  birds  of  the  most  beautiful  plumage,  which  were  impris- 
oned in  moeuks,  or  cages,  and  were  singing  songs  of  wonder- 
ful sweetness.  The  fisher,  remembering  his  little  son,  began 
to  open  cage  by  cage  as  he  passed  from  lodge  to  lodge,  so  that 
the  birds.  Spring,  Summer,  and  Autumn,  might  take  flight 
through  the  opening  in  the  sky,  and  come  down  to  the  earth. 
Now  the  celestial  inhabitants  were  not  far  distant  from  their 
lodges,  and  when  they  saw  the  birds  flying  out  they  gave  a 
great  shout  in  their  voices  of  thunder,  and  rushed  to  their 
respective  lodges;  but  Spring,  Summer,  and  Autumn  had 
flown  from  their  imprisonment  in  the  mocuks,  and  it  was  only 
Summer  whom  they  were  able  to  catch,  just  as  she  was  mak- 
ing her  exit  from  the  aperture.  With  one  blow  thoy  dissev- 
ered her  body,  so  that  only  a  part  descended  to  the  earth ; 
and  this  is  the  reason  of  her  being  sickly  since  her  appearance 
here. 

When  the  wolf  heard  the  noise  and  confusion  he  slipped 
down  the  aperture,  and  safely  returned  to  his  home.  Not  so 
the  fisher.  Anxious  to  make  sure  of  the  warm  weather,  he 
continued  to  break  open  the  mocuks. 

He  was  at  last,  however,  obliged  to  take  his  departure ; 
but  the  opening  was  closed  by  the  inhabitants.  When  he 
perceived  this,  he  ran  with  great  speed  across  the  plains  of 
heaven  in  a  northerly  direction,  closely  pursued  by  the  en- 
raged people.  Arrows  of  fire  were  hurled  at  him  from  every 
direction,  but  he  still  remained  unharmed ;  when  suddenly  one 
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arrow  lodged  in  the  tip  of  his  tail,  the  onlj  vulnerahle  part  of 
his  body.  Soon  feeling  faint,  he  laid  himself  across  that  part 
of  the  sky  where  he  was  when  wounded,  and  stretching  his 
limbs,  said :  '*  I  have  performed  the  wish  of  my  son,  though  it 
has  cost  me  my  life ;  but  I  die  satisfied  in  the  belief  that  I 
have  done  much  good,  not  only  for  him,  but  for  my  fellow- 
beings.  Hereafter  I  will  be  a  sign  to  the  inhabitants  below  for 
ages  to  come,  who  will  venerate  my  name  for  having  procured 
the  varying  seasona  They  will  now  have  from  eight  to 
ten  moous  without  snow." 

He  was  left  thus,  having  expired  after  his  farewell  words ; 
and  he  is  now  seen  with  the  arrow  in  his  tail,  lying  upon  the 
sky,  and  is  called  the  Fisher's  Stars.  ^ 

It  appears  that  the  Indians  held  the  belief  that  the 
sky's  canopy  was  of  some  dense,  hard  material  that  could 
only  be  broken  by  great  effort  In  the  symbolical  lan- 
guage of  Scripture  we  find  it  described :  **  Hast  thou  with 
him  spread  out  the  sky,  which  is  strong  and  as  a  molten 
looking-glass?"  and  which  is  not  unlike  the  Chinese 
idea  of  the  lUtimum  mobile,  —  the  tenth  heaven,  which 
they  term  Hard  Shell 

In  the  belief  of  some  of  the  Indians,  the  blue  sky  is 
a  partition  between  the  manittos  and  man.  An  Indian 
chief,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  creation,  related  that^ 
after  the  earth  was  made,  the  Great  Manitto  covered  it 
over  and  shaded  it  with  the  palm  of  his  hand,  which 
formed  the  sky,  —  a  far  more  poetical  idea  than  that  of 
the  Scandinavians,  which  depicts  the  sky  as  a  giant's 
skull  ;^  an  idea  preserved,  we  fain  would  believe,  in  the 
verse  of  our  modern  poets,  wherein  the  heavens  are 

described  as  the  "hollow  sky." 

* 

1  Identical  with  the  stellar  group  of  the  Plough. 
*  The  giant  Tmir. 
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In  one  of  the  Indian  legends  the  sky  is  said  to  con- 
tinually move  up  and'  down ;  and  those  who  desire  to 
discover  that  which  is  beyond  are  obliged  to  leap  through 
the  opening  in  the  horizon  at  the  precise  moment  the 
sky  is  up.  If  the  leap  is  not  made  on  the  instant  of 
the  upward  curve,  the  descending  circle  thrusts  them 
into  a  horrible  chasm  of  darkness ;  if,  however,  they  are 
able  to  dash  forward  at  the  right  moment,  they  will  find 
themselves  upon  a  measureless,  shining  plain,  where  the 
air  is  fragrant  with  blooming  plants,  birds  are  singing  in 
the  green  branches  of  lofby  trees,  and  rivers  are  spark- 
ling with  living  waters.  All  is  beauty  and  peace ;  it  is 
the  Paradise  of  Souls,  Spt-men-kak'tvi'U,  Land  Above. 

The  belief  that  the  sky  is  a  hard  substance  probably 
arose  with  the  representation  of  the  universe  as  an  egg, 
so  universal  in  the  East,  and  seen  in  Japanese,  Hindoo, 
and  Egyptian  temples. 

Grecian  history  mentions  a  famous  representation  of 
this  mundane  egg,  encompassed  by  the  folds  of  agcUha" 
dainian,  or  Good  Serpent,  and  suspended  aloft  in  the 
temple  of  Hercules  of  Tyre.  The  association  of  the  ser- 
pent with  the  egg  agrees  with  one  of  the  Indian  myths 
of  creation,  and  it  is  seen  in  the  East  on  ancient  sculp- 
tures and  medals,  it  being  of  perpetual  occurrence  in 
ancient  devices  in  which  the  mundane  egg  appears. 
That  the  Hindoos  believed  that  the  earth  was  a  fiery 
germ,  of  which  its  present  condition  is  the  ofifspring,  as 
plant  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  seed-vessel,  appears  in  the 
following :  — 

The  sole  self-existent  power,  having  willed  to  produce 
various  beings  firom  his  substance,  firs^,  with  a  thought  cre- 
ated the  waters,  and  placed  in  them  a  productive  seed.  That 
seed  became  an  egg,  bright  as  gold,  blazing  like  the  luminaxy 
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with  a  thoasand  beams ;  and  in  that  egg  was  bom  himself,  in 
the  fonn  of  Brahma,  the  great  forefather  of  all  spirits. 

In  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  the  primeval  condition 
of  the  universe  is  described  as  a  chaos  of  fluid  substances, 
in  which  lay  discordant  seeds. 

Says  Maurice,  speaking  of  this  subject:  — 

The  Egyptian  supported  the  propriety  of  the  allegory  (of 
the  egg)  by  comparing  the  pure  white  shell  to  the  fair  expanse 
of  heaven ;  the  fluid,  transparent,  white,  to  the  circumambient 
air  and  the  more  solid  yolk  to  the  central  earth. 

In  this  is  presented  the  idea  of  the  Indian  in  his 
description  of  the  sky  as.  given  in  the  myth,  Ojeeg 
Annung,  It  was  the  shell  of  the  mundane  egg  which 
the  wolf  broke  in  his  leap,  so  giving  opportunity  to  the 
celestial  birds,  Spring,  Summer,  and  Autumn,  to  visit 
and  bless  the  inhabitants  of  the  eartL 

Pythagoras  taught  that  the  stars  are  set  in  a  hollow 
sphere  of  crystal,  the  transparency  of  which  was  perfect, 
so  that  the  bodies  set  in  each  of  the  outer  spheres  were 
visible  through  all  the  inner  ones.  These  spheres  rolled 
around  each  other  in  daily  revolution,  thus  causing  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  rolling 
of  the  spheres  on  each  other  madei  a  celestial  music, 
"  music  of  the  spheres."  * 

1  Popular  Astronomy.    S;Moir  ^bwoomb. 
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The  sacred  rites  of  the  Indians  were  celebrated  by 
song  and  dance ;  the  time  of  the  dance,  in  the  progress 
of  the  song,  was  designated  by  parallel  lines,  as  in  the 
accompanying  cut,  in  which  is  represented  an  invocation 
to  the  sun,  followed  by  a  danca 

£Mah  e'no4um  tnau-na  fM'ne^way  me^we-wetn,  ne-be-way  negn^^kti, 
(I  am  able  to  caU  water  ttom  above,  from  beneath,  and  from  aronnd.) 


53^ 


This  figure  appears  to  represent  the  god  of 
the  great  waters  beneath  and  surrounding  the 
earth.  It  suggests  the  sun-god,  of  whom  it 
was  said  that  he  passed  beneath  the  earth  by 
nighty  entering  the  waters  in  the  west  and 
rising  from  them  in  the  east  The  resem- 
blance of  the  figure  to  the  image  of  Na-na- 
bush  is  significant,  as  identifying  that  deity 
with  the  divinity  of  the  sun. 
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Tah-na-we  fiah-gwe-haK-ga  e-mai-ne-waht  Hn-ne-ifaA. 
(I  caote  to  look  like  the  de«d,  a  man  I  did.) 

The  crossed  lines,  obliterating  the  face 

■ 

of  this  figure,  suggest  the  act  of  destroy- 
ing the  foe  mentioned  in  the  chant,  the 
usual  emblem  of  death  being  an  un- 
broken black  surface. 

The  same  tendency  is  perceived  in  the 
symbol  as  in  the  name — an  efifort  to  expreas  some  action 
that  chaiucterizes  tlie  object  pictured.  Suggests  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  in  his  notes  relative  to  original  languages  • 
They  spoke  without  doubt  as  we  do,  not  so  much  of  things 
themselves,  as  of  the  actions  or  state  of  things.  They 
called  the  actions  of  things  by  a  name  which  referred 
the  mind  directly  to  the  action.^  There  was  a  ten- 
dency, in  the  Indian  language,  states  Dr.  James,  to 
change  all  words  to  verbs;  and  he  cites  the  word  for 
sou,  wun-au-mon,  in  Eliot's  Bible  as  an  illustration. 
Wug  is  constantly  found,  he  remarks,  in  the  language 
of  the  Crees,  and  is  used  in  speaking. of  animate  objects. 

Washington  Irving  remarks :  — 

The  Indians  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing in  real  life  are  quite  different  from  those  described  in 
poetry.  They  are  by  no  means  the  stoics  that  they  are  rep- 
resented—  taciturn,  unbending,  without  a  smile  or  tear. 
Taciturn  they  are,  it  is  true,  when  in  company  with  white 
men,  whose  good-will  they  distrust  and  whose  language  they 
do  not  understand ;  but  the  white  man  is  equally  taciturn 
under  like  circumstances.  .  .  •  They  are  great  mimics  and 
buffoons,  also,  and  entertain  themselves  excessively  at  the 

1  Roagh  Notes  on  the  Errors  of  Grammar  and  the  Nature  of  Lan- 
gnage,  by  J.  Wilson,  A.  M. 
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expense  of  the  whites  with  whom  they  have  associated,  and 
who  have  supposed  them  impressed  with  profound  respect  for 
their  grandeur  and  dignity.  They  are  curious  ohservers,  not- 
ing everything  in  silence,  hut  with  a  keen  and  watchful  eye. 


SUPERSTITIONS  CONGEBNIKO  THE  EYE. 

There  are  many  superstitions  regarding  the  organ  of 
sight,  its  influence  for  good  or  evil,  which  is  a  curious 
acknowledgment  of  spiritual  power  and  influenca  It  is 
the  one  loophole  of  the  pent-up  soul  that  gives  a  token 
of  the  prisoner  in  the  "  walls  of  flesh,"  and  to  it  is  given 
an  agency  of  supernatural  import  and  influence  in  the 
affairs  of  men. 

The  German  peasantry,  at  the  present  day,  are  unwil- 
ling their  children  should  be  looked  upon  when  their 
eyelids  are  closed  in  sleep,  believing  it  will  bring  evil 
upon  them. 

The  power  of  the  eye  of  a  person  accused  of  witchcraft 
was  believed  to  enthrall  the  spirit  of  the  person  under 
its  gaze.  The  Indians  had  a  similar  superstition  respect- 
ing the  Jossakeed.  Auguries  were  made  by  the  Par- 
sees  as  to  the  happiness  or  unhappiness  of  tlie  deceased, 
whose  body  was  exposed  upon  towers  built  for  this  rite, 
as  the  right  or  left  eye  was  pecked  out  by  the  sacred  vul- 
tures kept  to  perform  this  office  in  their  horrible  feast 

The  Scandinavians  relate  a  myth  of  the  god  Odin,  in 
which  it  is  asserted  that  he  left  his  eye  as  a  pledge  to 
Mimir,  for  drinking  from  the  well  of  wit  and  wisdom. 

An  Indian  maiden  feared  she  should  lose  hers  by 
looking  in  a  mirror.  She  might  have  resorted  to  the 
following  ingenious  method  of  replacing  it,  a9.  related 
by  an  Indian: — 
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A  man  haying  lost  his  eye  removed  the  hall,  and  in  its 
socket  placed  the  eye  of  an  eagle ;  hut  this  did  not  fill  the 
cavity.  He  exchanged  it  for  the  eye  of  a  tortoise.  This 
proved  trouhlesorae,  all  ohjects  appearing  confused.  Extract- 
ing this,  also,  he  inserted  one  from  the  osprey.  Lo !  the  beds 
of  rivers  were  disclosed  to  his  astonished  gaze,  and  in  its 
depths  he  saw  all  kinds  of  fish,  great  and  small  1  Terror  con- 
strained him  to  give  up  this  eye,  or  never  enter  his  canoe. 
At  length  he  borrowed  the  eye  of  his  dog.  This  adapted 
itself  perfectly  to  his  needs,  because  it  was  very  similar  to  his 
own. 

THE  TWO  WATEIWAR8. 

After  all  things  were  completed,  and  the  sun  and  moon 
had  taken  their  proper  positions,  the  wise  men  went  briskly 
to  work  and  made  two  tinageB^  or  water-jars.  One  of  these 
water-jars  was  gorgeously  painted  on  the  outside,  and  very 
beautiful  to  the  eye,  but  contained  worthless  trash ;  while 
the  other  was  of  plain  brown  earthenware,  and  had  no  paint 
to  render  it  beautiful,  but  contained  things  of  great  value, 
such  as  flocks  and  herds,  —  all  the  riches  that  the  heart 
could  desire.  When  the  two  waterjars  were  finished,  and 
their  tops  carefully  covered  so  that  nothing  should  be  seen 
of  that  which  they  contained,  the  wise  men  called  up  the 
people,  the  Navajos  and  Pueblos,  and  requested  them  to 
make  their  choice  of  the  two.  The  Navajos  were  allowed 
to  choose  first,  and  they  immediately  seized  upon  the  beauti- 
ful and  worthless  jar ;  while  the  other  fell  to  the  fortunate 
Pueblos. 

Then  the  old  men  said :  "  Thus  it  will  always  be  with  the 
two  nations.  You,  Navajos,  will  be  a  poor,  wandering  race, 
destitute  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  ever  greedy  for  out- 
ward show  rather  than  intrinsic  value ;  while  the  Pueblos 
will  eigoy  an  abundance  of  the  good  things  in  this  life. 

29 
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They  will  occupy  houses  and  haye  plenty  of  flocks  and 
herds."  > 

The  water-jar,  and  the  golden  casket  of  the  "  Merchant 
of  Venice,"  teach  a  similar  lesson. 

All  that  glitteiB  U  not  gold ; 
Often  haye  you  heard  that  told : 
Many  a  man  his  life  bath  lold^ 
But  my  outside  to  behold. 

SMOKINQ  THE  CALUMET;   OR,  FRAGRANCE   A   DIYINE 

OFFERING. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Indian,  in  his  most  sol- 
emn feasts,  was  in  the  habit  of  smoking  the  calumet  to 
the  spirits,  or  manittos,  whom  he  desired  to  invoke. 
This  custom  may  have  had  some  meaning  similar  to  the 
offering  of  frankincense  to  Jehovah  among  the  Jews,  or 
the  burning  of  fragrant  wood  to  the  gods  among  the 
Persians.  Fragittnce  was  esteemed  in  the  East  as  the 
most  acceptable  offering  to  the  gods.  Th6  Hebrews  were 
commanded  to  wave  incense  before  the  Lord ;  the  Hin- 
doo and  Egyptian  believed  fragrance  was  peculiarly 
grateful  to  the  Divine  Being ;  and  the  Chinese  burned 
immense  quantities  of  sandal-wood  as  an  incense  to  their 
gods.  It  is  related  that  the  Mexicans  used  the  smoke 
from  copal  for  incense  to  their  deities. 
•  In  the  "Vishnu  Pur^n^"  fragrance  is  spoken  of  in 
the  way  of  a  simile  :  — 

In  the  same  manner  as  fragrance  affects  the  mind  from  its 
proximity  merely,  and  not  from  any  immediate  operation 
upon  mind  itself,  so  the  Supreme  influenced  the  elements  of 
creation. 

1  To  this  day,  according  to  trayelleriy  tho  two  laces  haye  thesa 
diatinguiahing  tiaita. 
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The  Indians  were  so  persuaded  of  .the  efficacy  of  odor 
over  spirits,  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  burning 
portions  of  the  castor  after  the  death  of  a  friend,  that  as 
this  odor  was  peculiarly  oflensive  to  them,  it  would 
prevent  their  haunting  its  neighborhood 

OF  CLOUDS. 

A  belief  prevailed  among  some  Indians  that  the  wind 
and  clouds  were  produced  by  the  flapping  of  the  wings 
of  birds ;  and  dark  cloudy  days  were  caused  by  these 
birds,  which,  like  the  thunder-birds  of  the  Dacotahs, 
were  believed  to  jspread  their  wings  before  the  sun's 
face,  producing  darknesa  The  rosy  clouds  are  the  paint 
used  by  star-spirits  for  adornment  The  New  Zealander, 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  clouds  are  rosy  with  the  set- 
ting sun,  exclaims:  "Atua  [the  Creator]  is  planting 
sweet  potatoes!" 

THE  MAGIC  BOW. 

In  ancient  dtLjs  there  appeared  a  great  gamester  among  the 
Navajos,  who  gambled  to  each  an  extent  that  they  lost  all 
their  possessions,  and  finally  sold  themselves.  Now  when  this 
gamester  had  won  the  whole  tribe,  the  wise  men,  being  very 
much  exasperated,  took  counsel  together  how  they  might 
safely  rid  themselves  of  so  great  an  evil ;  when  one  of  the  old 
men  gravely  offered  to  take  the  charge  of  the  work,  and  prom- 
ised that  he  would  do  it  effectually,  without  causing  any 
trouble  to  the  tribe.  The  other  wise  men  having  consented 
to  his  proposition,  he  stepped  forward,  placed  the  trouble- 
some gamester  upon  the  string  of  his  magic  bow,  as  he  would 
an  arrow,. and  shot  him  straight  up  into  heaven ;  and  he  has 
never  been  seen  by  the  Navajos  since.     It  is  affirmed,  how- 
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eyer,  that  he  returned  to  earth,  and  sent  both  the  Spaniards 
and  their  firearms  to  the  Navajos. 

ORIGIN  OP  WAR. 

One  hundred  and  eighteen  summers  had  elapsed  since  the 
creation  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  when  Kitchi  Ma- 
nitto,  a  great  spirit,  looked  down  upon  the  earth  for  the  first 
time  since  that  period.  He  then  saw  old  men  and  women 
coming  out  of  their  lodges,  gray-headed  and  stooping ;  and 
when  they  issued  forth  they  fell  into  pieces  from  extreme  age. 
The  Great  Spirit  then  thought  that  he  had  made  the  Indians 
to  live  too  long,  and  that  they  increased  too  rapidly.  He 
changed  his  first  plan,  and  sent  four  Spirits  of  Thunder  to 
tell  the  Indians  that  they  must  fight.  They  obeyed ;  after 
which  they  decreased  rapidly.  Upon  the  death  of  those  In- 
dians who  were  killed  in  battle,  the  Great  Spirit  placed  their 
souls  near  himself. 

THE  TINE  AND  OAK: 

AN  ALLBQOBT  IK  THB  MANNBB  07  THB  ALQIOS.^ 

A  vine  was  growing  beside  a  thrifty  oak,  and  had  just 
reached  that  height  at  which  it  requires  support  "Oak," 
said  the  ivy,  "  bend  your  trunk  so  that  you  may  be  a  sup- 
port to  me."  "  My  support,"  replied  the  oak,  "  is  naturally 
yours,  and  you  may  rely  on  my  strength  to  bear  you  up ; 
but  I  am  too  large  and  too  solid  to  bend.  Put  your  arms 
around  me,  my  pretty  vine,  and  I  will  support  and  cherish 
you,  even  if  you  have  an  ambition  to  climb  as  high  as  the 
clouds.  While  I  thus  hold  you  up,  you  shall  ornament  my 
rough  trunk  with  your  bright  green  leaves  and  scarlet  berries. 

>  Algie  U  a  term  derived  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft  from  the  words  .^^ 
ghany  and  JUantie. 
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They  will  be  as  fronUeis  to  my  head,  and  I  shall  stand  in  the 
forest  like  a  glorioos  warrior  with  all  his  plumes.  We  were 
made  by  the  Master  of  Life  to  grow  together,  that  by  our 
union  the  weak  should  be  strong,  and  the  strong  render  aid 
to  the  weak." 

The  following  poem  seems  to  have  reference  to  one  of 
the  tribe  of  little  spirits,  or  gods,  for  which  the  author 
has  generally  used  the  Indian  word  maniUo,  the  sig- 
nificance of  which  is  god  or  spirit  The  Indians  are  in 
the  habit  of  telling  many  wonderful  tales  of  these  little 
beings,  who  have  the  Protean  power  of  transforming 
themselves  at  will  into  various  shapes.  These  tales  are 
told  only  in  the  winter-time,  around  their  lodge-fires,  as 
it  is  imagined  that  the  little  spirits  are  then  imprisoned 
beneath  the  snow,  and  therefore  unaware  of  this  disciis- 
sion  of  their  numerous  tricks.  In  the  summer  they 
seldom  refer  to  them  except  as  they  invoke  the  aid  or 
protection  of  some  tutelary  god.  We  are  left  to  imagine 
that  the  following  "  Song  of  Okogis  **  is  the  complaint  of 
one  of  these  little  beings,  who  finds  the  long-protracted 
(confinement  beneath  the  snows. of  winter  tedious :  — 

SONQ  OF  THE  OKOOIES^  IN  8PBINQ. 

By  Ba-bahm-wa-ma-osohio-bqua. 

See  how  the  white  Mpirit  presses  os, 
Presses  ns,  presses  ns,  hesyy  and  long,  — 
Presses  ns  down  to  the  frost-bitten  esrth. 
Alas  i  yon  are  heavy,  ye  spirits  so  white, 
Alas  f  yott  are  cold,  yon  are  cold,  yon  are  cold. 
Ah  t  cease,  shining  spirits  that  fell  from  the  skies, 
Ah  I  cease  so  to  crush  ns,  and  keep  ns  in  dread ; 
Ah  f  when  will  you  Tanish  and  Secgwun  *  return. 

'  Okogiea, — frogs.  '  Sugwufif  —  spring. 
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MEDIOIKK-ROCKa 

The  quarry  of  the  red  pipe-stone,  which  is  situated 
in  the  Coteau  des  Prairies,  a  high  dividing  ridge  be- 
tween the  St  Peter's  and  Missouri  rivers,  is  the  sacred 
ground  of  the  northern  Indian.  Here  the  neighboring 
tribes  came,  year  after  year,  through  perhaps  centuries 
of  time,  to  get  their  peace-pipea  In  regard  to  this 
place,  Mr.  Catlin  tells  the  following  tradition :  — 

Many  ages  after  the  red  men  were  made,  when  all  the 
different  tribes  were  at  war,  the  Great  Spirit  sent  runners  and 
called  them  all  together  at  the  Bed  Pipe.  He  stood  on  the 
top  of  the  rocks,  and  the  red  people  were  assembled  in  infi- 
nite numbers  on  the  plain  below.  He  took  out  of  the  rock 
a  piece  of  red  stone  and  made  a  large  pipe ;  he  smoked  over 
them  all ;  told  them  that  it  was  a  part  of  their  flesh ;  ^  that 
though  they  were  at  war,  they  must  meet  at  this  place  as 
friends ;  that  it  belonged  to  them  all ;  that  they  must  make 
their  calumets  from  it,  and  smoke  them  to  him  whenever 
they  wished  to  appease  him  or  get  his  good-will.  The  smoke 
of  his  big  pipe  rolled  over*them  all,  and  he  disappeared  in  a 
great  cloud. 

Caluvut  is  not  an  Indian  word,  according  to  La  Hon- 
ton,  who  says :  — 

Calumet,  in  general,  signifies  a  pipe,  being  a  Norman  word 
derived  from  ckalumeau.  The  savages  do  not  understand 
this  word.  The  pipe  of  peace  is  called  in  the  Iroquois  lan- 
guage, ganawdaoif,  and  by  the  other  savage  nations^  poagvn. 

^  Adam^  meanlDg  red  earth,  oonyeys  the  aame  idea  as  the  Indian's 
metaphoric  word,  red  done. 
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DREAMS  AND  OMENS. 

So  profouDd  was  the  Indian's  belief  in  what  Dante 
calls  the  "  holy  divination  of  dreams/'  that  he  was  either 
plunged  at  once  into  the  deepest  gloom,  or  raised  to 
exultant  thoughts,  as  the  tenor  of  his  dreams  might  be. 

Dreams  were  believed  to  be  the  means  of  direct  com- 
munication with  departed  friends.  They  were  also 
considered  prophetic,  and  when  pleasant  were  attrib- 
uted to  some  friendly  manitto.  An  Indian  family  was 
often  downcast,  and  feared  some  ill  fate  after  a  novel 
occurrence  in  nature.  The  appearance  of  a  bat  or 
vampire  was  considered  a  very  evil  omen.  The  ^ig 
faiuua^  also,  was  a  source  of  disturbance,  for  it  was  be- 
lieved to  be  a  sign  of  death. 

SYMBOLICAL  COLOBS. 

In  the  hand  of  the  adjoining  figure  is  held  a  sack  of 
o-muii-an,  or  yellow  earth,  which  turns  red  when  burned. 
It  is  believed  by  the  Indians  to  have  magic 
efficacy  in  giving  success  in  hunting,  and 
is  supposed  to  possess  remarkable  powers 
when  used  in  depicting  symbolic  figures.  In  . 
the  lore  of  the  Indian  is  related  a  myth  of 
a  man,  who  having  painted  a  part  of  his 
face  with  the  yellow  dust,  entered  the  land 
of  the  spirits  with  tliat  part  disfigured, 
fleshless,  and  awful  to  look  upon ;  and  in  this  condition 
he  remained  forever.  A  similar  object  is  seen  inverted 
in  the  hand  of  an  Egyptian  deity,  the  meaning  of  which 
is  not  explained. 

Among  the  symbols  used  by  the  Indian  the  color  blue 
bears  an  important  significanca     Blue  earth  was  used 
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for  making  their  pipes  of  peace,  and  blue  beads  were 
very  highly  prized  by  them.  Blue  was  their  type  of 
friendship,  as  among  the  Eastern  nations.  The  use  of 
tliis  color  as  an  emblem  appears  to  be  very  ancient,  as 
among  the  Hindoos  the  god  Vishnu  is  represented  by  this 
color,  which  is  supposed  to  have  allusion  to  the  tint  of 
that  primordial  fluid  on  which  he,  as  Naraydnd,  moved 
in  the  beginning  of  time ;  in  accordance  with  which  it  is 
related  that  there  is  placed  in  a  great  reservoir  at  Cat- 
mandu,  the  capital  of  N^paul,  in  a  recumbent  posture,  a 
large,  well-proportioned  image  of  blue  marble,  represent- 
ing Narayand  floating  on  the  waters.  It  is  related  also 
that  the  image  of  Amun,  the  Egyptian's  god,  who  was 
the  first  emanation  from  the  Supreme  I^ing,  was  painted 
blue ;  and  their  goddess  Isis  was  sometimes  represented 
shrouded  in  a  dark-blue  veil.  Blue  was  the  color  used 
among  the  Jews  for  their  high-priest's  pontifical  robes. 
The  blue  waters  of  the  sacred  Nile  gave  to  that  river  its 
name ;  for  nUa,  in  Sanskrit,  signifies  blue.  In  the  **  Hit6- 
padesaVishnusarman"^  is  the  following  curious  anecdote, 
which  will  illustrate  the  Hindoo  superstition  in  respect 
to  this  color :  — 

There  b  in  the  city  of  Ujjayani  &  ihahtd,*  who,  going  one 
night  for  his  pleasure  beyond  the  limits  of  the  town,  fell  into 
a  pot  of  indigo  ;  and,  unable  to  rise  out  of  it,  lay  in  it  as  if 
he  were  dead.     In  the  morning  the  owner  of  the  indigo  pulled 

1  Sir  WUlkm  Jones's  Works,  "Hit<Spadte  Yishiiaaarman,"  book 
XIII.  p.  189. 

'  The  jackal,  in  hieroglyphics,  was  sacred  to  Anonp,  or  Annbis,  and 
principally  worshipped  at  El-Siout,  or  Lycopolis.  Jackal-muinniies  are 
also  found  at  Thebes.  The  jackal  is  represented  on  the  gates  of  the 
north  and  south,  and  sometimes  as  drawing  the  boat  of  Osiris,  and  the 
sun.  It  was  represented  on  standards,  and  borne  in  the  processions  of 
the  dead. 
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him  forth  and  threw  him  out  of  the  room,  when  he,  conceal- 
ing himself,  ran  away  into  the  forest  Perceiving  that  he  was 
of  a  dark-hlue  color,  he  thus  thought  within  himself :  ''  I  am 
now  of  a  divine  color,  —  the  color  of  Crishna  1  What  great- 
ness, therefore,  may  I  not  attain  I " 

Having,  accordingly,  summoned  the  rest  of  the  shakkls,  he 
said' to  them  :  '*The  deity  of  this  wood  has  himself  anointed 
me  sovereign  of  it  with  the  juice  of  celestial  herbs.  See  my 
holy  color  1  To-day,  therefore,  I  must  begin  the  discharge  of 
my  duty ;  and  by  my  command  justice  shall  be  administered 
in  the  forest."  The  beasts,  perceiving  his  distingtiishing 
color,  fell  prostrate  and  paid  homage,  saying,  "  As  the  king 
commands  1"  —  and  there  was  supreme  dominion  conferred 
on  him  by  all  the  animals  of  his  race.  Soon  afber,  when  he 
had  also  assembled  a  herd  of  lions,  tigers,  and  other  beasts 
deceived  by  his  appearance,  he  despised  his  species,  and  dis- 
missed all  the  shakkls,  who  wore  much  afflicted  with  their 
disgrace.  But  an  old  shakkl  arose  among  them  and  said : 
"  Be  not  grieved ;  I  promise  you  relief.  We  who  know  him 
are  driven  from  him ;  but,  as  he  seeks  to  ruin  us,  I  must 
contrive  to  destroy  him.  The  lions,  tigers,  and  the  rest  imag- 
ine from  his  blue  hide  that  he  is  a  monarch ;  but  be  it  our 
care  that  he  may  be  detected.  Thus  may  we  effect  our  pur- 
pose :  One  evening,  when  you  are  all  collected  before  him, 
set  up  a  loud  cry.  When  he  hears  it,  his  nature  will  prompt 
him  to  join  it ;  for  whatever  is  natural  to  any  one  can  hardly 
be  discontinued  :  should  a  dog  be  made  king,  he  would  still 
gnaw  leather.  The  tigere,  lions,  and  the  rest,  knowing  his 
voice,  will  destroy  him."  This  being  done,  the  consequence 
followed. 

White  was  also  a  color  of  significance  among  the  Indi- 
ans. Tlieir  sacred  birds  were  depicted  white  in  many 
instances.  A  large  white  bird  is  mentioned  as  a  sacred 
symbol  of  the  sun,  among  the  Ojibway  tribe  of  Indians. 
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In  the  author^s  possession  are  white  beads  of  similar 
shape  to  those  of  some  ancient  beads  found  in  Japan, 
and  it  has  been  thought  that  they  were  of  the  same 
composition  and  of  the  same  shape  as  beads  taken  from 
a  pyramid  in  Asia. 

Purvuna,  Hindoo  god  of  the  winds  and  messenger  of 
gods,  is  represented  as  a  white  man,  and  so  painted  as  to 
show  that  he  was  the  preserver  of  life.  Osiris  is  repre- 
sented with  a  white  crown.  It  was  a  white  badge  that 
was  appended  to  one  of  the  palisades,  around  the  grave 
of  her  child,  by  an  Indian  mother,  to  secure  its  pro- 
tection from  animals,  the  body  of  the  child  being  buried 
near  the  surface,  according  to  custom.  The  animals,  it 
was  claimed,  would  respect  the  place  designated  as 
sacred  ground  by  the  white  badga  In  certain  ceremoni- 
als the  Indian  warriors  covered  their  bodies  with  white 
paint  Tlie  sacred  seat  of  the  priest,  or  presiding  warrior, 
in  a  feast,  was  painted  white,  as  mentioned  elsewhere. 

Bemarks  Dr.  Brinton :  — 

The  words  in  Algonkin  dialect  for  white  are  tpaln,  wape, 
wompi,  waubush,  oppal;  for  morning,  vfapan,  wapaneh,  opah; 
for  east,  wapa^  wauban,  tpaubamo;  for  dawn,  wapa,  vfaubun; 
for  day,  toompan^  oppan ;  for  light,  oppung. 

It  is  related  that  the  Indians  speak  of  their  dead  in 
the  same  manner  as  of  the  sun  when  it  is  set^  con- 
necting the  departure  of  the  life  of  the  body  with  the 
withdrawal  of  light  from  the  earth.  White  flags  were 
used  to  mark  the  spot  of  the  infant  dead.  The  crescent 
was  called  the  white  band  around  the  throat  of  the 
moon,  the  gatherer  of  souls.  White  was  an  emblem  of 
peaca  There  is  an  obscure  passage  in  the  ancient  Iro- 
quois Book  of  Bites,  which  is  seen  in  the  following :  — 
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24.  Then  again  another  thing  they  determined,  0  my  grand- 
airea^  ''This,''  they  said,  "will  strengthen  the  Honse."' 
They  said  :  "  If  any  one  should  be  murdered  and  [his  body]  be 
hidden  away  among  fiedlen  trees  by  reason  of  the  neck  being 
white,  then  you  have  said,  this  shall  be  done.  We  will 
plac^  it  by  the  wall  in  the  shade." 

25.  Now  again  you  considered  and  you  said : ''  It  is  perhapa 
not  well  that  we  leave  this  here,  lest  it  should  be  seen  by 
our  grandchildren;  for  they  are  troublesome,  prying  into 
every  crevice.  People  will  be  startled  at  their  returning  in 
consternation,  and  will  ask  what  happened  that  this  [corpse] 
is  lying  here;  because  they  will  keep  on  asking  until  they 
find  it  out  And  then  they  will  at  once  be  disturbed  in 
mind,  and  that  again  will  cause  us  trouble.'' 

26.  Now  again  they  decided,  and  said  :  "  This  shall  be 
done.  We  will  pull  up  a  pine-tree  —  a  lofty  tree  —  and  will 
make  a  hole  through  the  earth-ctust,  and  will  drop  this  thing 
into  a  swift  current  which  will  carry  it  out  of  eighty  and  then 
never  will  our  grandchildren  see  it  again." 

The  expression  "  the  neck  being  white  ^  is  evidently 
metaphoric.  The  League  was  an  institution  of  peaca 
The  name  of  the  constitution,  remarks  Mr.  Hale, 
known  among  the  Indians  is  Kayanerenh,'  the  proper 
meaning  of  which  is  peace.  The  object  of  its  founder 
was  to  establish  concord  where  had  been  strife,  to  unite 
all  tribes  in  fraternal  relations.  By  this  murder  the 
peace  of  the  League  was  broken;  and  without  the 
establishment  of  some  new  code,  the  tribe  of  the  assas- 
sinated man  would  be  required,  according  to  ancient 
custom,  to  revenge  his  murder ;  and  not  only  the  tribe, 

1  Page  125. 

s  The  Long  HoQse,  — the  League  of  Tribes. 

•  Book  of  Ritei,  p.  88. 
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but  the  whole  Confederacy,  might  thus  be  embroiled  in 
a  common  war.  The  people,  the  grandchildren,  were 
degenerate  and  quarrelsome,  '^  prying  into  every  crev- 
vice,"  seeking  occasion  of  strife.  The  league  of  amity 
would  be  destroyed.  It  was  imminent  some  measure 
should  be  used  to  prevent  this  catastropha 

Around  the  throat  of  the  moon,  gatherer  of  souls,  was 
worn  a  white  band,  and  the  throat  of  the  dead  is  white. 
Both  the  emblem  of  the  divinity  of  the  dead,  and  the 
symbol  of  peace  broken  by  the  murder,  appear  to  have 
been  the  objects  to  which  attention  is  thus  called. 

That  a  tree  should  be  set  for  the  healing  of  this 
wound  to  the  Brotherhood,  recalls  the  Scriptural  account 
of  the  tree  whose  leaves  should  **  be  for  the  healing  of 
the  nations."  In  the  Book  of  Revelation  ^  it  is  stated 
that,  when  peace  was  established  in  heaven,  on  either 
side  of  the  "  pure  river,  water  of  life,"  was  a  tree  of  life ; 
and  again  we  read  of  the  rejoicing  fir  and  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  when  "the  whole  earth  is  at  rest"  Such 
comparative  examples  show  that  symbolism  is  the 
common  form  of  ancient  expression ;  and  that  this  is 
founded  on  a  law  of  coirespondence  recognized  by  the 
ancients,  who  perceived  tne  relations  between  things 
seen  and  things  unseen,  the  material  and  immaterial 

WIGWAM  LEGEND  OF  HIAWATHA.* 

On  the  banks  of  Tioto,  or  Cross  Lake,  resided  an  eminent 
man  who  bore  the  name  of  Hiawatha,  or  the  Wise  Man. 

1  RaTelation  xxiL  1,  2 ;  Isaiah,  sir.  8. 

*  This  story  is  ascribed  to  Abraham  le  Fort,  an  Onondaga  chief,  a 
gradoate  of  Geneva  College.  The  poem  of  Longfellow  has  given  it 
general  interest  Hiawatha  is  an  example  of  the  intellectual  capacity 
of  one  of  that  laoe  of  whom  It  has  been  said  :  "  Take  these  Indians  in 
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This  name  was  given  him^  as  its  meaning  indicates,  on 
account  of  his  great  wisdom  in  council  and  power  in  war. 
Hiawatha  was  of  high  and  m3rsterions  origin.  He  had  a 
canoe  which  would  move  without  paddles,  ohedient  to  his 
will,  and  which  he  kept  with  great  care  and  never  used 
.except  when  he  attended  the  general  council  of  the  tribes. 
It  was  from  Hiawatha  the  people  learned  to  raise  com  and 
beans ;  through  his  instructions  they  were  enabled  to  remove 
obstructions  from  the  water^courses  and  dear  their  fishing- 
grounds  ;  and  by  him  they  were  helped  to  get  the  mastery 
over  the  great  monsters  which  overran  the  country.  The 
people  listened  to  him  with  ever-increasing  delight ;  and  he 
gave  them  wise  laws  and  maxims  from  the  Great  Spirit,  for 
he  had  been  second  to  him  only  in  power  previous  to  his 
taking  up  his  dwelling  with  mankind. 

Having  selected  the  Onondagas  for  his  tribe,  years  passed 
away  in  prosperity  ;  the  Onondagas  assumed  an  elevated  rank 
for  their  wisdom  and  learning,  among  the  other  tribes,  and 
there  was  not  one  of  these  which  did  not  yield  its  assent  to 
their  superior  privilege  of  lighting  the  council-fire. 

But  in  the  midst  of  the  high  tide  of  their  prosperity,  sud- 
denly there  arose  a  great  alarm  at  the  invasion  of  a  ferocious 
band  of  warriors  from  the  north  of  the  Groat  Lakes ;  and  as 
these  bands  advanced,  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  was  made 
of  men,  women,  and  children.  Destruction  fell  upon  all 
alike. 

The  public  alarm  was  great ;  and  Hiawatha  advised  them 
not  to  waste  their  efforts  in  a  desultory  manner,  but  to  call 
a  council  of  all  the  tribes  that  could  be  gathered  together, 
from  the  east  to  the  west ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  appointed 
a  meeting  to  take  place  on  an  eminence  on  the  banks  of  the 

their  owne  trirome  and  natarall  disposition,  and  they  bee  reported  to 
bee  wise,  lofty  spirited,  constant  in  friendship  to  one  another ;  tme  in 
their  promise,  and  more  industrious  than  many  others." — Wood's  iV«i9 
EnglamVi  Protped,  London,  1684. 
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Onondaga  Lake.  There,  accordingly,  the  chief  men  assem- 
bled, \¥hile  the  occasion  brought  together  a  vast  multitude  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  who  were  in  expectation  of  some 
marvellous  deliverance. 

Three  days  elapsed,  and  Hiawatha  did  not 'appear.  The 
multitude  began  to  fear  that  he  was  not  coming,  and  messen- 
gers were  despatched  for  him  to  Tioto,  who  found  him  de- 
pressed with  a  presentiment  that  evil  would  follow  his 
attendance.  These  fears  were  overruled  by  the  eager  per- 
suasions of  the  messengers;  and  Hiawatha,  taking  his  daughter 
with  him,  put  his  wonderful  canoe  in  its  element  and  set  out 
for  the  council  The  grand  assemblage  that  was  to  avert  the 
threatened  danger  appeared  quickly  in  sight,  as  he  moved 
rapidly  along  in  his  magic  canoe ;  and  when  the  people  saw 
him,  they  sent  up  loud  shouts  of  welcome  until  the  venerated 
man  landed.  A  steep  ascent  led  up  the  banks  of  the  lake  to 
the  place  occupied  by  the  council ;  and,  as  he  walked  up,  a 
loud  whirring  sound  was  heard  above,  as  if  caused  by  some 
rushing  current  of  air.  Instantly,  the  eyes  of  all  were  directed 
upward  to  the  sky,  where  was  seen  a  dark  spot,  something 
like  a  small  cloud,  descending  rapidly,  and  as  it  approached, 
enlarging  in  its  size  and  increasing  in  velocity.  Terror  and 
alarm  filled  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  and  they  scattered 
in  confusion.  But  as  soon  as  ho  had  gained  the  eminence^ 
Hiawatha  stood  still,  causing  his  daughter  to  do  the  same,  — 
deeming  it  cowardly  to  fly,  and  impossible,  if  it  was  at- 
tempted, to  divert  the  designs  of  the  Great  Spirit.  The 
descending  object  now  assumed  a  more  definite  aspect ;  and, 
as  it  came  nearer,  revealed  the  shape  of  a  gigantic  white 
bird,^  with  wide-extended  and  pointed  wings.  This  bird 
came  down  with  ever-increasing  velocity,  until,  with  a  mighty 
swoop,  it  dropped  upon  the  girl,  crushing  her  at  once  to  the 
earth. 

The  fixed  &ce  of  Hiawatha  alone  indicated  his  conscioua- 

1  See  Wahkeon  Bird. 
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ne88  of  his  daughter's  death ;  while  in  silence  he  signalled  to 
the  warriors,  who  had  stood  watching  the  event  in  speechless 
consternation.  One  after  the  other  stepped  up  to  the  pros- 
trate bird,  which  was  killed  by  its  violent  fedl,  and  selecting 
a  feather  from  its  snow-white  plumage,  decorated  himself 
therewith.^ 

But  now  a  new  affliction  fell  upon  Hiawatha ;  for,  on  re- 
moving the  carcass  of  the  bird,  not  a  trace  could  be  discov- 
ered of  his  daughter.  Her  body  had  vanished  from  the  earth. 
Shades  of  anguish  contracted  the  dark  face  of  Hiawatha.  He 
stood  apart  in  voiceless  grief.  No  word  was  spoken.  His 
people  waited  in  silence,  until  at  length  arousing  himself,  he 
turned  to  them  and  walked  in  calm  dignity  to  the  hesd  of 
the  council. 

The  first  day  he  listened  with  attentive  gravity  to  the  plans 
of  the  different  speakers ;  on  the  next  day  he  arose  and  said  : 
"  My  friends  and  brothers ;  you  aro  members  of  many  tribes, 
and  have  come  from  a  great  distance.  We  have  come  to 
promote  the  common  interest,  and  our  mutual  safety.  How 
shall  it  be  accomplished  1  To  oppose  these  northern  hordes 
in  tribes  singly,  while  we  are  at  variance  often  with  each 
other,  is  impossible.  By  uniting  in  a  common  band  of  broth- 
erhood we  may  hope  to  succeed.  Let  this  be  done,  and  we 
shall  drive  the  enemy  from  our  land.  Listen  to  me  by  tribes. 
Tou,  the  Mohawks,  who  are  sitting  under  the  shadow  of  the 
great  tree,  whose  branches  spread  wide  around,  and  whose 
roots  sink  deep  into  the  earth,  shall  be  the  first  nation,  be- 
cause you  aro  warlike  and  mighty.  You,  the  Oneidas,  who 
recline  your  bodies  against  the  everlasting  stone  that  cannot 
be  moved,  shall  be  the  second  nation,  because  you  always 
give  wise  counsel  You,  the  Onondagas,  who  have  your  habi- 
tation at  the  foot  of  the  great  hills,  and  aro  overshadowed  by 
their  crags,  shall  be  the  third  nation,  because  you  aro  greatly 

1  Since  this  event,  say  the  Indians  of  this  tribe,  the  plumage  of  the 
white  heron  has  been  used  for  their  decorations  in  the  war-path. 
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gifted  in  speech.  Tou,  the  Senecas,  whose  dwelling  is  in 
the  dark  forest,  and  whose  home  is  all  over  the  land,  shall 
be  the  fourth  nation,  because  of  your  superior  cunning  in 
hunting.  And  you,  the  Cayugas,  the  people  who  live  in  the 
open  country  and  possess  much  wisdom,  shall  be  the  fifth 
nation,  because  you  understand  better  the  art  of  raising  com 
and  beans,  and  making  lodges.  Unite,  ye  five  nations,  and 
have  one  common  interest,  and  no  foe  shall  disturb  and  subdue 
you.  You,  the  people  who  are  the  feeble  bushes,  and  you 
who  are  a  fishing-people,  may  place  yourselves  under  our  pro- 
tection, and  we  will  defend  you.  And  you  of  the  south  and 
west  may  do  the  same^  and  we  will  protect  you.  We  earn- 
estly desire  the  alliance  and  friendship  of  you  alL  Brothers, 
if  we  unite  in  this  great  bond,  the  Great  Spirit  will  smile  upon 
US,  and  we  shall  be  free,  prosperous,  and  liappy ;  but  if  we 
remain  as  we  are,  we  shall  be  subject  to  his  frown.  We  shall 
be  enslaved,  ruined,  perhaps  annihilated.  We  may  perish 
under  the  war-storm,  and  our  names  be  no  longer  remem- 
bered by  good  men,  nor  be  repeated  in  the  dance  and  song. 
Brothers,  these  are  the  words  of  Hiawatha.  I  have  spoken. 
I  am  done."  ^ 

The  next  day  his  plan  of  union  was  considered  and  adopted 
by  the  council,  after  which  Hiawatha  again  addressed  the 
people  with  wise  words  of  counsel,  and  at  the  close  of  this 
speech  bade  them  farewell ;  for  he  conceived  that  his  mission 
to  the  Iroquois  was  accomplished,  and  he  might  announce  his 
withdrawal  to  the  skies.  He  then  went  down  to  the  shore, 
and  assumed  his  seat  in  his  mystical  canoe.  Sweet  music 
was  heard  in  the  air  as  he  seated  himself ;  and  while  the 
wondering  multitude  stood  gazing  at  their  beloved  chief,  he 
was  silently  wafted  from  eighty  and  they  saw  him  no  more. 

1  CanasMitego,  a  renowned  chief  of  the  Confederacy,  in  his  remarka- 
ble piece  of  advice  to  the  Colonial  Commissioners  of  Lancaster,  in  July, 
1744,  seems  to  imply  that  there  was  an  error  in  this  plan  of  Hiawatha, 
as  it  did  not  admit  all  nations  into  their  Confedeiacy  with  equal 
rights. 
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He  passed  to  the  Isle  of  the  Blessed,  inhabited  by  Owayneo  ^ 
and  his  manittos. 

And  they  said,  "  Farewell  forever  t  " 
Said,  '<  Farewell,  0  Hiawatha  t " 
And  the  foreite,  dark  and  lonely, 
Moved  through  all  their  depths  of  darknen. 
Sighed,  "  Farewell,  0  Hiawatha  1  *' 
And  the  waves  upon  the  maigin. 
Rising,  rippling  on  the  pebbles, 
Sobbed,  '<  Farewell,  0  Hiawatha  t " 
And  the  heron,  the  shuh-shuh-gah. 
From  her  haunts  among  the  fen-lands. 
Screamed,  "  Farewell,  0  HUwatha  1  '* 

Thus  departed  Hiawatha, 
Hiawatha  the  Beloved, 
In  the  glory  of  the  sunset. 
In  the  purple  mists  of  evening. 
To  the  regions  of  the  home-wind. 
Of  the  northwest  wind,  Keewaydin, 
To  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed, 
To  the  kingdom  of  Ponemah, 
To  the  land  of  the  Hereafter.* 

This  legeiid  of  Hiawatha  is  founded  on  historical 
events.  An  Iroquois  chief,  by  the  name  of  Hiawatha, 
instituted  a  policy  of  tribal  union  which  was  intended 
to  be  a  permanent  government  Its  object  i^as  uni- 
versal peace.  .  The  League  was  to  become  a  federation 
extending  to  all  tribes  of  men.  The  remarkable  char- 
acter of  this  Indian  chief  is  best  shown  by  the  facts  of 
his  history,  as  related  by  Mr.  Hale  in  an  interesting 
introduction  to  the  Iroquois  Book  of  Bites.  The  poet 
Longfellow  has  woven  into  the  mythic  history  of 
Hiawatha  the  national  myths  of  a  whole  people,  and 
but  a  part  of  the  legend  given  above.   His  object,  doubt- 

^  A  name  for  their  Great  Spirit  in  the  dialect  of  the  Iroquois. 
«  "  The  Song  of  Hiawatha,"  by  H.  W.  LongfeUow. 
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less^  was  not  the  relation  of  certain  historio  facts  or 
myths  concerning  one  heroic  personage  of  Indian  stoiy, 
but  a  correlation  of  mythic  tales,  of  the  various  person- 
ages of  Indian  apotheosis,  in  which  should  be  conveyed 
the  poetic  and  religious  sentiment  of  the  red  race.  That 
the  poet  has  not  failed  as  an  interpreter,  in  essential 
matters  relating  to  Indian  lore,  may  be  seen  in  the 
lines  of  a  hymn  found  in  the  Book  of  Bites,  which  is 
here  transcribed  with  the  original  Indian :  — 

16.   NOW  THE  HYMN,i 

Callbd  "Hail." 

I  come  again  to  greet  and  thank  the  League  ; 
I  come  again  to  greet  and  thank  the  kindred ; 
I  come  again  to  greet  and  thank  the  warriors ; 
I  come  again  to  greet  and  thank  the  women. 
My  Torerathers,  —  what  they  estahlished,  — 
My  forefathers,  — hearken  to  them  I 

16.  ONENH  NENE  KARENNA  : . 

TONDOMOHB  "AlHAIOH." 

Kayanerenh  deakenonghweranne  ; 
Kheyadawenh  deakenonghtoeronne  ; 
Oycnkondonh  dUkewmgkiveronne  ; 
Wakonnyh  deakenonghweranne, 
Jtonkeghaotah  rotirighwaM,  — 
JUmkeghsola  jiyaihondek, 

(To  the  great  Peace  bring  we  greeting  t 
To  the  dead  chiefs  kindred,  greeting  I 
To  the  warriors  round  him  greeting  1 
To  the  mourning  women,  greeting  t 
These  our  grandsires  words  repeating^ 
Graciously,  0  grandsires,  hear  us  !) 

i  This  chant  of  the  Condoling  Council,  says  Mr.  Hale,  may  be  styled 
the  National  Hymn  of  the  Iroquois. 
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The  last  lines  are,  as  will  be  recognized,  those  of  the 
poet  Longfellow's  rendering.  This  hymn  is  chanted  at 
the  opening  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  rites  of  the 
Condoling  Council,  Okayondanghsera  Yondennase^  when 
sorrow  is  expressed  for  the  loss  of  a  chief,  and  his 
successor  is  instaUed.  The  chants  following  the  open- 
ing hymn  reveal  the  sentiments  of  a  nation,  character- 
ized by  their  tender  regard  for  the  memory  of  their 
forefathers,  respect  for  their  warriors,  and  consideration 
for  women. 

P6re  Bagueneau  states :  — 

Thirty  gifts  are  deemed  sufficient  satisfaction  for  a  Hu- 
ron killed  by  a  Huron.  For  a  woman,  forty  are  required, 
because,  as  they  say,  the  women  are  less  able  to  defend 
themselves;  and  moreover,  they  being  the  source  whence 
the  land  is  peopled,  their  lives  should  be  deemed  o^  more 
value  to  the  commonwealth,  and  their  weakness  should  have 
a  stronger  support  in  public  justice.^ 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  canoe,  mentioned  in 
the  legend,  might  have  been  simply  a  birch  canoe,  in 
which  the  founder  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy  was 
buried.^ 

The  myth  related  by  Sir  Alexander  McKenzie,  found 
among  the  northwestern  tribes,  of  a  white  stone  canoe 
in  which  the  dead  were  carried  to  the  Land  of  the 
Blessed,  seems  to  furnish  an  origin  for  the  statement  of 
the  legend.  White,  it  should  be  recalled,  was  an  em- 
blem of  peace  among  all  northern  tribes.  In  his  jour- 
ney to  another  tribe,  to  signal  his  peaceful  intent, 
Hiawatha  strings  the  white  shells,  and  wears  them  as 

• 

1  Relations  des  Jesnitra. 

*  H.  Hale.    Book  of  Iroquois  Bites  ;  Appendix,  note  D. 
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emblems  of  his  purposa  Indian  tradition  claims  this 
as  the  origin  of  the  use  of  the  shells  as  Indian  money, 
or  wampum. 

The  translation  of  Hiawatha  in  the  mystic  boat  re- 
calls the  Babylonian  legend  of  the  translation  of  Izdu- 
bar,  hero  of  the  story  of  the  Flood,  at  the  end  of  his 
journey  in  the  Ark. 

ATOTABHO. 

The  Iroquois  chief  Atotarho,  for  a  long  time  inimi- 
cal to  Hiawatha,  was  a  successful  warrior,  and  by  his 
subtle  artifices  became  an  object  of  terror  to  the  people 
over  whom  he  had  controL  It  was  rumored  that  his 
head  was  adorned  with  snakes  in  lieu  of  hair.  He  is 
thus  pictured  by  the  Indians:  a  rude  representation 
shows  him  seated  and  giving  audience  with  these  crea- 
tures upon  his  head,  —  entangled,  as  his  name  Atotarho 
signifies,  and  in  restless  activity,  cleaving  the  air  with 
their  sinuous  bodies.^  The  serpentine  curls  of  Izdubar 
lie  smoothly  sculptured  upon  each  side  of  the  Assyrian 
hero's  head,  and  fall  in  equal  coils  from  the  chin,  a  calm 
movement  of  line  exhibiting  that  placidity  common  to 
the  Asiatic  temperament;  but  from  the  head  of  Atotarho, 
quiver  the  writhing  forms  in  living  energy  of  move- 
ment,—  a  difTerence  that  especially  cliaracterizes  the 
qualities  of  the  two  people&»  A  similar  difference  of 
character  distinguishes  people  of  the  same  race,  part 
inhabiting  a  northern,  and  part  a  southern  climate. 

To  Atotarho  was  ascribed  a  power  of  supernatural 
vision.  Events  occurring  at  a  distance  were  as  well 
known  to  him  as  those  in  his  immediate  presence,  —  the 

1  FuU  Schoolcraft's  Works. 
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telepathic  science,  not  uncommon  among  the  Indians, 
being  developed,  as  was  believed;  to  a  wonderful  surety 
of  power  and  marvellous  certainty.  On  this  account, 
his  portrait  was  represented  with  the  serpentine  locks, 
their  occult  wisdom  being  deemed  superior  to  that  of 
other  species  of  animals.  Mr.  Hale  relates  a  legend, 
told  him,  by  his  intelligent  friend  Chief  John  Buck,  in 
1882 :  — 

Another  legend,  of  which  I  have  not  before  heard,  pro- 
fessed to  give  the  origin  both  of  the  abnormal  ferocity  and  of 
the  preterhuman  powers  of  Atotarho.  He  was  already  noted 
as  a  chief  and  a  warrior,  when  he  had  the  misfortune  to  kill 
a  peculiar  bird,  resembling  a  sea-gull,  which  is  reputed  to 
possess  poisonoos  qualities  of  singular  virulence.  By  his 
contact  with  the  dead  bird  his  mind  was  affected.  He 
became  morose  and  cruel,  and  at  the  same  time  obtained  the 
power  of  destroying  men  and  other  creatures  at  a  distance. 
Three  sons  of  Hiawatha  were  among  his  victims.  He  at- 
tended the  councils  which  were  held,  and  made  confusion  in 
them,  and  brought  all  the  people  into  disturbance  and  ter- 
ror. His  bodily  appearance  was  changed  at  the  same  time, 
and  his  aspect  became  so  terrible  that  the  story  spread,  and 
was  believed,  that  his  head  was  encircled  by  living  snakes. 

Indian  history  relates  that  by  the  request  of  this 
formidable  Iroquois  chief,  vHimpum,  or  Indian  money, 
was  placed  on  his  head,  instead  of  the  serpents,  and  iu 
another  narration  it  is  stated  that  Hiawatha  "  combed 
the  snakes  out"  As  to  Hiawatha  the  origin  of  the  use 
of  wampum  was  ascribed,  and  as  through  his  policy  the 
fierce  temper  of  Atotarho  became  placable  and  his  ambi- 
tions were  appeased,  it  may  be  justly  surmised  that  the 
expression  quoted  was  but  an  Indian  metaphor  illustra-^ 
tive  of  historic  fact 
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It  is  not  without  interest  in  a  study  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  Indian,  that  in  this  direct  manner^  in  the 
above  legend,  he  discloses  his  belief  that  form  was  an 
ultimate  of  attribute,  that  the  individual  conditions  of 
the  mind  moulded  the  characteristic  shape  of  the  body. 

INDIAN  OREETINO  TO  STRANGERS. 

The  greeting  of  the  Chief  of  Roanoke  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  expedition  of  the  English  colonists  to 
Yii^ginia,  in  1590,  was  marked  by  a  peculiar  form  of 
expression;  and  the  same  is  mentioned  by  Sir  Alex- 
ander McKenzie  and  the  historian  Tanner.  Says  the 
latter :  — 

A  very  aged  man  oame  out  of  one  of  the  cabilis  and  ap- 
proached me.  I  waited  to  learn  bis  intention,  — when  he 
laid  his  hands  upon  my  head  an  instant,  and  then  gently 
drew  them  downwards  over  my  face  and  breast,  and  at  the 
same  time  uttered  some  words,  the  purport  of  which  I  do  not 
know,  as  it  was  of  an  unknown  language. 

MYTHS  OP  THE  Y08EMITE  VALLEY. 

The  Yosemite  Valley  was  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Awana  Indians.  Some  remnants  of  this  tribe  are  left, 
who  live  in  the  Sierra,  in  the  vicinity  of  their  early 
home.  It  happened  that  the  author  met  one  of  these 
Indians.  He  was  very  aged,  and  his  appearance  re- 
called the  tradition  of  the  great  longevity  of  his  people 
in  primeval  daya  He  said  he  had  lived  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  winters.  His  face  had  the  appearance 
of  parchment,  very  much  wrinkled;  the  features  were 
sharp  and  weazened;  from  beneath  the  brow  gleamed 
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small,  dark,  but  bright  eyes,  the  restless  play  of  which 
gave  a  strange  contrast  to  the  otherwise  inanimate 
physiognomy.  Beside  him  walked  a  slender  youth, 
whose  height  was  made  conspicuous  by  contrast  with 
the  low  stature  of  the  old  man.  When  he  addressed 
his  young  companion  his  manner  was  marked  by  a 
singular  air  of  quiet  authority. 

This  ancient  figure  of  an  ancient  race — within  the 
beautiful  valley  of  his  forefathers,  standing  in  the  shadow 
of  the  grand  Dome,  whose  mysterious  height  is  the  ori- 
gin of  many  an  old-time  Indian  myth  and  wigwam  story 
—  was  not  only  finely  picturesque,  but  emphasized  the 
fact  of  the  priority  of  right  which  the  Awana  tribe  have 
to    this   ancient    stronghold    and    mountain    fastness. 

• 

"Ours  indeed  is  a  young  race,"  seemed  a  fitting  ac- 
knowledgment before  this  relic  of  elder  years,  who 
wtflked  onward  after  our  meeting,  and,  passing  along 
the  borders  of  the  Merced,  soon  disappeared  from  sight, 
entering  the  hidden  defile  of  the  rampart  walls  that 
enclose  this  green  carpeted  hollow,  the  sacred  delta  of 
the  Sierra. 

LEGEND  OF  TU-TOK-A-NU-LA,   EL  CAPITAN: 

AN  AWANA  MYTH  OF  TBB  T08EMITB  YALLBT.* 

There  were  once  two  little  boys  living  in  the  valley,  who 
went  down  the  river  to  swim.  After  paddling  and  splashing 
about  to  their  hearts'  content  they  went  on  shore  and  crept 
upon  a  huge  bowlder  that  stood  beside  the  water,  on  which 
they  lay  down  in  the  warm  sunshine  to  dry  themselves. 
Very  soon  they  fell  asleep,  and  slept  so  soundly  that  they 
never  wakened,  more.  Through  moons,  and  snows,  winter 
and  summer,  they  slumbered  on.    Meantime  the  great  rock 

^  California  Tribes,  hy  8.  Powers,  of  the  U.  8.  Geographical  Surrey. 
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whereon  tliey  slept  was  treacherously  rising  day  and  night, 
little  by  little,  until  it  soon  lifted  them  up  beyond  the  sight 
of  their  friends,  who  sought  them  everywhere,  weeping. 
Thus  they  were  bonie  up  at  last  beyond  all  human  help 
or  reach  of  human  voice,  lifted  up  into  the  blue  heavens,  far 
up,  far  up,  until  their  faces  touched  the  moon;  and  still 
they  slumbered  and  slept,  year  after  year,  safe  among  the 
clouds. 

Then  upon  a  time  all  the  animals  assembled  together  to 
bring  down  the  little  boys  from  the  top  of  the  great  rock. 
Every  animal  made  a  spring  up  the  face  of  the  wall  as  far  as 
he  could  leap.  The  little  mouse  could  only  jump  up  a  hand- 
breadth  ;  the  rat,  two  hand-breadths ;  the  raccoon,  a  little 
farther;  and  so  on, — the  grizzly  bear  making  a  mighty  leap 
fiur  up  the  wall,  but  falling  back,  like  all  tUo  others.  Last  of 
all  the  lion  tried,  and  he  jumped  up  &rther  than  any  other 
animal,  but  he  too  fell  down  flat  on  his  back. 

Then  came  along  an  insignificant  measuring-worm,  which 
even  the  mouse  could  have  crushed  by  treaiiing  on  it,  and 
began  to  creep  up  the  rock.  Step  by  step,  a  little  at  a  time, 
he  measured  his  way  up,  until  he  presently  was  aboye  the 
lion's  jump,  then  pretty  soon  out  of  sight.  So  he  craWled 
up  and  up,  through  many  sleeps^  for  about  one  whole  snow, 
and  at  last  he  reached  the  top.  Then  he  took  the  little  boys 
and  came  downward  as  he  went  up,  so  bringing  them  safely 
to  ground. 

And  the  rock  is  called  the  measuring-worm,  Tutokanula. 

CHICO  INDIAN'S  SAYINGS. 

The  sun's  rays  are  arrows,  and  he  has  a  quiver  full  of  them. 
Lightning  strikes  the  ground  and  fills  the  flints  with  fire, 
which  is  the  source  of  fire.  A  diamond  will  be  found  where- 
ever  it  strikes  the  ground.^ 

^  Tribes  of  California.  —  S.  Powers. 
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LEGEND  OF  TI£M3E;-YAK  : 

AN  AWANA  UTTn  OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THB  NORTH  AND  SOUTH 

D0MB8  OF  T08BMITX  YALLBT.^ 

Tisseyak  and  her  hosband  journeyed  from  a  country  very 
far  off,  and  entered  the  valley  foot-eore  and  weary.  She 
came  in  advance,  bowing  far  forward  under  the  heavy  burden 
of  her  great  conical  basket,  which  was  strapped  across  her 
forehead,  while  he  followed  after,  with  a  rude  staff  in  his 
hand,  and  a  roll  of  skin-blankets  flung  over  his  back.  After 
a  long  journey  across  the  mountains  the  two  were  exceedingly 
thirsty,  and  they  hastened  forward  to  drink  of  the  cool 
waters.  But  the  woman  was  still  in  front,  and  thus  it  fell 
out  that  she  reached  the  Lake  Awaia  first  Then  she  dipped 
up  the  water  of  the  lake  in  her  basket  and  quaffed  long  and 
deep.  She  even  drank  up  all  the  water  and  drained  the 
lake  dry  before  her  husband  arrived.  And  thus,  because 
the  woman  had  drunk  all  the  water,  there  came  a  grievous 
drought  in  the  land,  and  the  earth  was  dried  up  so  that  it 
yielded  neither  herb  nor  grass.  But  the  thing  which  the 
woman  had  done  displeased  her  husband ;  and  his  wrath  was 
greatly  moved  because  ^he  had  no  water,  so  that  he  beat 
the  woman  with  his  staff.  She  fled,  but  he  pursued  and 
continued  to  beat  her.  The  .  woman  wept,  but  finally  in 
anger  she  turned  and  flung  her  basket  at  him.  On  the 
instant,  as  they  stood  facing  each  other,  they  both  were 
changed  to  stone.  Behold  the  basket  upturned  beside  the 
husband  I  and  there  too  are  marks  of  tears  that  stain,  with 
long  dark  lines,  the  face  of  the  woman  ! 

The  first  is  the  North  Dome  and  the  second  the  South 
Dome.  Beneath  the  North  Dome  lies  the  conical  basket 
thrown  by  Tisseyak,  likewise  turned  to  stone. 

1  Cidifomia  Tribes,  by  8.  Powers. 
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INDIAN  NAMES  OF  PROMINENT  POINTS  OF  INTEREST 

IN  THE  VALLEY. 

Wa-kaV-la  —  the  [Merced]  river. 

KairoV-a^wa — mountains  west  of  £1  Capitan. 

Lung-u4U'hu^'ya —  Ribbon  FalL 

Pof-ha-no  —  Bridal  Veil  Fall 

C1uj^4ok  —  Yosemite  FalL 

PckiM^^  —  Vernal  FalL 

Y(hUfaV'ye  —  Nevada  FalL 

Tu-ioh^L-nu^a  —  £1  Capitan. 

K<htu!'ko  —  Cathedral  Bock. 

Loi-a — Sentinel  Rock. 

Say-ha-durth — Sentinel  Dome. 

U^-mai-ti  Ld^wa4uh  (grizzly  bearskin)  —  Glacier  Rock.^ 

Cho-k(Miii'-<hdeh  (baby-basket)  —  Royal  Arches. 

Tu-u-yah  —  South  Dome. 

To-ha-ye  —  North  Dome. 

A-VKii'-a  —  Mirror  Lake. 


WOH-WOH-NAU,  THE  SEQUOI  GIGANTEUS.« 

Once  in  a  while  the  wumatai,  (grizzly  bears)  have  a 
council,  when  the  great  and  small,  of  all  ages,  assemble, 
sitting  down  in  a  circle,  the  largest  uzumatai  taking  the 
leader's  place  as  chief.  They  sit  upright  and  in  silence. 
After  a  long  time  of  profound  quiet,  the  chief  drops  upon 
its  fore-feet  and  walks  up  to  one  of  the  great  trees,  and, 
embracing  it,  moves  solemnly  in  a  slow  dance  around  the 
gigantic  trunk.  After  him  the  next  largest  bear  performs 
the  same  ceremony.  Others  follow  successively,  and  accord- 
ing to  their  size. 

1  From  ugumaili  is  derived  the  name  Yosemite. 
*  California  Tribes,  by  8.  Powen. 
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This  couDoil  ia  believed  by  the  Mono  Indian,  of  the 
California  tribe,  to  be  preparatory  to  war,  and  he.  refrains 
from  hunting  for  a  certain  number  of  days,  fearful  of  the 
usutncUaCi  displeasure.  They  point  to  the  marks  of  the 
bears'  daws  upon  the  sides  of  the  Sequoi  pines,  as  witness 
of  the  embrace  and  dance  of  the  bears. 

There  is  a  traditional  saying,  which  runs  as  follows : — 

There  are  many  worlds, — some  that  have  passed,  some 
that  are  to  come.  In  one  the  Indians  creep,  in  another  they 
walk,  in  another  they  fly.  The  bad  men  swim  as  the  fish, 
or  deep  like  the  serpents.^ 

YO-KUT  DEATH-CHANT. 

Let  all  moam  and  weep. 

Oh,  weep  for  the  dead. 

Think  of  the  dead  lying  in  the  grayia. 

We  shall  die  soon. 

We  were  a  great  people  onoe. 

We  are  weak  and  little  now. 

Be  sorrowful  in  yoor  hearts. 

Oh,  let  sorrow  melt  your  hearts. 

Let  your  tears  flow  fast 

We  are  all  one  people. 

We  are  all  friends. 

All  our  hearts  are  one  heart 

Mr.  Powell  gives  a  description  of  a  dance,  which  is 
substantially  as  follows  : — 

T8I-PI-KA-MI-NE,  THE  WEEPING-DANCE. 

This  dance  in  honor  of  the  dead  occurs  the  last  of  August, 
beginning  in  the  evening  and  lasting  until  daybreak.  A 
semicircle  of  boughs,  or  small  trees,  are  set  leafless  in  the 

^  California  Indian's  statement 
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groondi  upon  i^hicb  the  offerings  are  hung.  In  the  centre 
burns  the  fire  and  near  by  are  the  graves.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  fire  there  is  a  screen  made  of  bushes,  with  blankets 
hung  over  them  to  reflect  the  light  brilliantly  on  the  offerings, 
which  glitter  like  a  row  of  Christmas  Trees.  The  assembled 
Indians  seat  themselves  on  the  graves,  men  and  women 
together,  as  the  twilight  closes  in  around  them,  and  begin  a 
mournful  wailing  for  the  dead  of  the  departing  year.  Then 
they  rise,  and,  forming  a  circle  around  the  fire,  they  dance  to 
the  cadence  of  the  chant  and  sound  of  the  rattle.  From  time 
to  time  they  take  an  offering  from  the  trees  and  throw  it. 
into  the  fire.  This  ceremony  continues  throughout  the  night ; 
and  at  the  first  appearance  of  dawn,  with  sudden  huste,  thoy 
throw  all  remaining^  offerings  into  the  flumes.  The  light  of 
day  is  not  permitted  to  shine  upon  an  article  dedicated  to 
the  dead. 

During  the  performance  of  this  rite,  debts  are  paid  or 
cancelled,  and  the  Indian,  at  intervals  of  his  dance,  is 
seen  noting  on  his  fingers  the  amount  of  his  indebted- 
ness, for  which  strings  of  wampum,  the  currency  of  their 
nation,  are  paidJ  On  this  evening  marriages  are  con- 
summated. 

LEOEin)  OF  OAN-KOI-TU-PEH.i 

An  old  man  named  Pi-u-chun-nuh,  long  ago,  lived  at 
We-le-u-deh.  In  those  days  the  Indians  lived  wholly  on 
clover,  roots,  and  earthworms ;  there  was  no  game,  no  fish, 
no  acorns,  no  nuts,  no  grasshoppers.  Pi-u-chun-nuh  went 
about  everywhere  praying  to  hear  a  voice ;  he  prayed  to  the 
wood  and  to  the  rock  and  to  the  river.  He  prayed  in  the 
Assembly  House,  and  listened  if  he  might  hear  a  voice 
answering  his  prayer.  But  he  heard  nothing.  He  went  to 
the  oak  and  looked  to  see  if  it  bore  acorns,  but  it  had  only 

1  Tribes  of  California,  by  S.  Powera. 
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• 

leaves ;  he  went  to  the  manzinita  bush  and  looked  for  beiries, 
but  it  had  only  leaves.  He  brought  the  leaves  into  the  house 
and  he  prayed  three  days  and  nights ;  but  still  no  answer, 
no  voice. 

Far  away  to  the  north,  in  the  ice-land,  there  lived  two  old 
men,  Hai-kut-wo-to-peh  (the  Great  One)  and  Woan-no-mih 
(the  Death-giver).  Pi-u-chun-nuh  resolved  to  send  for 
them.  He  sent  a  boy  to  see  them,  and  the  boy  went  like  a 
humming-bird,  and  reached  the  ice-land  in  one  day.  These 
two  old  men  lived  in  a  house,  and  they  were  asleep  inside 
(it  was  in  the  daytime),  each  in  lus  own  bed,  placed  on  poles 
which  reached  across  overhead.  Their  hair  was  so  long  that 
as  they  lay  it  reached  down  to  the  floor.  The  boy  went  in. 
The  old  men  awakened  and  asked  him  what  he  had  come 
for.  He  told  them  he  was  sent  by  Pi-u-chun-nuh  to  ask 
them  to  come  to  him.  They  asked  him  if  he  had  no  other 
errand.  He  said  he  had  not.  They  knew  all  this  before, 
but  they  asked  the  boy  to  see  what  he  would  answer.  The 
boy  offered  to  wait  and  show  them  the  way,  but  they  told 
him  to  go  on  back,  for  they  knew  the  way  and  would  come 
alone.  They  told  him  they  would  be  there  that  night ;  that 
they  must  wait  until  evening  before  starting,  because  they 
never  travelled  in  the  daytime  and  did  not  wish  to  be  seen 
by  any  one. 

So  the  boy  started  home,  and  as  soon  as  he  went  out  of 
the  house  the  two  old  men  got  down  out  of  their  beds,  and 
the  noise  of  their  alighting  was  like  thunder.  They  shook 
out  their  long  hair,  which  reached  to  the  earth,  and  put  on 
their  mystic  garments,  and  prepared  for  their  flight  to  the 
south. 

But  the  boy  sped  on  his  homeward  way  like  a  humming- 
bird all  day  long,  and  at  night  he  reached  home.  They 
asked  him,  "Did  they  let  you  int"  "Yes,"  he  said. 
"  They  were  asleep  in  high  beds  placed  on  poles  overhead, 
each  in  his  own  bed ;  and  their  hair  reached  to  the  ground. 
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Their  house  was  full  of  all  kinds  of  food, — acorns,  pine-nuts, 
manzanita  berries,  grasshoppers,  dried  flesh  and  fish  ;  but 
there  were  no  women  and  no  cooking."  And  he  said 
further,  "They  will  come  to-night  at  midnight.  When 
they  come  the  Assembly  House  must  be  ready  for  them  ;  the 
old  men  must  be  in  it,  and  all  must  be  silent  and  dark. 
There  must  be  no  light  and  no  voice.  If  any  light  is  made, 
and  any  one  beholds  these  two  old  men,  he  shall  die." 

That  night  all  the  old  Indians  came  together  in  the 
Assembly  House  ;  but  some  were  on  top  looking  and  waiting 
for  the  two  old  men.  A  fire  was  made  at  one  side  of  it,  but 
when  it  burned  low  it  was  covered  with  ashes  lest  it  should 
give  light. 

That  night  the  two  old  men  left  their  home  in  the  far 
north,  in  the  ice-land.  Their  house  was  not  like  a  house  at 
all,  but  it  was  like  a  little  low  mountain.  They  came  out  of 
it  and  set  their  facea  to  the  south,  and  they  sped  on  their 
way  like  a  humming-bird ;  and  at  midnight  they  reached  the 
home  of  Pi-u-chun-nuh.  They  alighted  on  the  Assembly 
House,  wherein  the  Indians  were  assembled ;  and  as  they 
touched  the  top  of  it^  it  opened  and  parted  asunder  in  every 
direction,  so  that  those  within  beheld  the  blue  heavens  and 
stars.  They  cried  out,  ''  Make  room  for  us,"  and  they  came 
down  and  stood  in  an  open  space  before  the  fire.  And 
when  they  lifted  up  their  voices  to  speak  the  house  was  full 
of  sweet  sounds,  like  a  tree  full  of  singing  blackbirds.  The 
heart  of  Pi-u-chun-nuh  was  filled  with  joy. 

One  of  the  old  men  had  in  his  hand  the  sacred  rattle,  the 
aho'-lo^ohf  —  from  which  all  others  have  been  modelled,  —  a 
stick  on  which  was  tied  a  hundred  cocoons,  dry,  and  full  of 
acorn  and  grass-seed.  He  said  to  them :  "  Always  when 
you  sing,  have  this  rattle  with  you,  and  let  it  be  made  after 
a  pattern  which  I  now  show  you.  The  spirit  of  sweet  music 
is  in  this  rattle,  and  when  it  is  shaken  your  songs  will  sound 
better."    Always  before  when  Pi-u-chun-nuh  prayed  he  had 
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leaves  in  his  hand  and  waved  them.  But  the  old  men 
said :  ''The  leaves  are  not  good.  Have  this  rattle  with  you 
when  you  pray  for  acorns,  and  you  will  get  them,  or  when 
you  pray  for  grasshoppers,  and  you  will  get  them." 

Now,  it  was  Woan-no-mih  who  uttered  all  these  words; 
the  other  old  man  was  not  so  eloquent,  hut  he  stood  behind 
Woan-no-mih  and  sometimes  put  a  word  into  his  mouth. 

Woan-no-mih  further  said  to  Pi-u-chun-nuh  :  "  Heretofore 
you  have  let  all  your  boys  grow  up  like  a  wild  tree  in  the 
mountains ;  you  have  taught  them  nothing ;  they  have  gone 
their  own  way.  Henceforth  you  must  bring  every  youth, 
at  a  proper  age,  into  your  Assembly  House,  and  cause  him 
to  be  initiated  into  the  ways  and  knowledge  of  manhood. 
You  shall  teach  him  to  worship  me,  and  to  observe  the 
sacred  dances  which  I  shall  ordain  in  my  honor.**  Before 
this,  songs  only  were  known. 

He  further  said :  "Three  nights  we  shall  teach  and  instruct 
you.  There  must  be  no  light  and  no  voice  in  the  house,  or 
you  will  die.  Three  nights  you  must  be  silent  and  listen. 
We  need  no  light ;  we  have  light  in  us.  You  shall  know  us 
in  your  hearts ;  you  need  neither  to  see  or  touch  us." 

Thus  for  two  nights  they  taught  the  hanhau^  and  the 
heart  of  Pi-u-chun-nuh  was  so  full  of  joy  he  could  not  utter 
it.  But  on  the  third  night,  before  the  old  Indians  had  come 
together,  there  crept  into  the  Assembly  House  two  wicked 
boys,  whose  hearts  were  black  and  full  of  mischief. 

Standing  outside  of  the  house  they  had  overheard  some  of 
Woan-no-mih's  words,  and  they  said  one  to  another :  "  Let 
us  get  in  and  take  some  pitch-pine  and  make  a  light  in  the 
night ;  and  then  we  can  see  these  old  men  and  what  they  look 
like."  Thus  they  wickedly  devised  in  their  hearts,  and  did 
they.  Secretly  they  crept  into  the  house  and  carried  with 
them  some  pitch-pine. 

In  the  night  when  Woan-no-mih  was  talking,  these  boys 
raked  open  the  fire  and  threw  on  the  pitch-pine,  when  sud- 
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denly  the  house  was  filled  with  a  strong  light,  and  the  old 
men  were  seen  by  all  the  assembly.  They  had  on  their 
heads  woven  nets,  the  bo-noang-m-ka,  covered  all  over  with 
pieces  of  abalone  shell  shining  like  the  son.  They  wore  long 
mantles,  wu-thimrchif  of  black-eagles'  feathers,  reaching  below 
the  knees,  with  acorns  around  the  edges;  shell-spangled 
breech-clothes;  tight  leggings  of  buckskin,  and  low  mocca- 
sins, sho-lohf  covered  with  red  woodpecker's  scalps  and  pieces 
of  abalone  shelL  Their  flesh  was  salmon  in  one  place;  in 
another,  grasshopper ;  in  another  deer ;  in  another,  antelope. 
They  stood  revealed  in  clear  bright  colors,  and  they  shone 
like  fine  obsidian. 

Near  Pi-u-chun-nub  there  was  standing  a  herald,  pi-i-peh, 
whose  office  it  was  to  proclaim  the  approaching  dance  to  the 
villagers  from  the  top  of  the  Assembly  House.  Also,  when 
his  chief  made  a  speech,  he  stood  behind  him  and  repeated 
all  his  words  to  the  people.  When  he  saw  the  two  boys 
making  the  light,  he  grasped  them  in  his  hands  and  flung 
them  to  the  ground ;  but  it  was  too  late,  the  light  flamed  out 
in  the  house. 

Pi-u-chun-nuh  covered  his  face  with  his  hand,  so  as  not  to 
behold  Woan-no-mih,  and  he  groaned  aloud  a  groan  of  bitter 
despair.  But  Woan-no-mih  continued  to  speak  in  a  gentle 
voice :  ''  Keep  the  sacred  Assembly  House,  as  I  have  told 
you,  while  the  world  endures.  Never  neglect  my  rites  and 
my  honors.  Keep  the  sacred  rattle  and  the  dances.  Worship 
me  in  the  night  time,  and  not  in  the  daylight  In  the  day 
time  I  will  none  of  it  Then  shall  ^  your  hills  be  full  of 
acorns  and  nuts;  your  valleys  shall  yield  plenty  of  grass- 
seeds  and  herbs ;  your  rivers  shall  be  full  of  salmon,  and 
your  hearts  shall  be  rejoiced.     Farewell." 

Then  he  ceased  speaking,  and  the  two  old  men  rose  through 
the  roof,  and  went  up  the  valley  of  heaven,  hi-pirvnng 
hoy-o-di\ 

The  two  boys  who  had  kindled  the  fire  lay  still  where 
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they  were  thrown,  their  breath  ceased.  There  was  a  woman 
who  had  not  restrained  her  cariosity,  but  had  groped  about 
the  house,  feeling  with  her  hands  if  perehance  she  might 
touch  the  old  men.     She  suddenly  fell  down  and  died 

The  people  went  out  in  the  morning  and  washed  their 
bodies,  and  rejoiced.  When  the  sun  was  up  they  took  food 
and  were  glad.  But  at  noon  there  fell  Rre  out  of  the  sun 
upon  the  village,  and  burned  it  up  to  the  uttermost  house,  — 
and  all  the  villages  of  that  land  round  about,  and  all  the 
men,  women,  and  children,  save  Pi-u-chun-nuh  alone.  He 
escaped  because  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  when 
the  fire  was  kindled  by  the  boys,  but  he  was  badly  burned 
by  the  heat  of  the  flames,  from  which  it  was  with  difficulty 
he  recovered. 


SAYINGS  OF  THE  CAUFORNIA  INDL^NS. 

Po-koh  [the  Ancient  Man]  created  the  world.  He  has  a 
large  head,  and  it  is  full  of  great  thoughts. 

The  rainbow  is  the  sister  of  Fo-koh;  she  wears  upon  her 
breast  many  flowers* 

The  sun  has  two  daughters  [Venus  and  Mercury].  There 
are  twenty  men  who  kill  these  daughters^  and  after  fifty  days 
they  return  to  life. 

He  has  many  thoughts  upon  which  he  lives.^ 
DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  EARTH. 

Among  the  various  traditions  in  respect  to  the  earth 
there  are  but  few  found  in  the  Indian  mythology  that 
have  any  relation  to  its  destruction ;  and  these  bear  an 
appearance  of  having  been  derived  mainly  from  Jesu- 

^  Thii  is  laid  in  relation  to  one  fasting. 

81 
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itical  teachiDg.  Among  the  Shawnee  tribe  of  the 
Algonkin  nation  (the  name  of  which  tribe  is  derived 
from  Odhowuee,  the  ruling  god  of  the  south,  and  brother 
of  Manabozho,  niler  of  the  sun)  there  was  a  tradition  of 
this  character,  but  which  may  have  reference  only  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Indian  race,  as  prophecies  of  this 
character  are  to  be  found  among  various  tribes.  This 
is  the  tradition :  — 

One  night,  upon  an  important  occasion,  the  numerous  tribe 
of  Shawnees  encamped  together  ou  a  wide  prairie,  which  they 
had  selected  for  rest  until  the  followiug  morning,  it  being 
very  pleasant,  smooth,  and  leveL  After  having  been  in  <^mp 
a  few  hours,  one  half  of  them  fell  asleep,  and  so  passed  the 
night;  the  other  half  remaining  awake  until  dawn,  betook 
themselves  eastward,  where  the  sun  rises.  Those  who  fell 
asleep,  however,  on  awakening,  continued  their  course  to  the 
west,  where  the  sun  sets.  This  division  was  the  origin  of 
the  two  nations ;  the  first  of  which  was  called  Shawnee,  and 
the  second,  Kickapoo.  Now,  prior  to  this  separation,  these 
nations  were  united  in  bonds  of  friendship,  and  were  blessed 
with  the  bounties  of  the  Great  Spirit,  far  above  those  which 
are  now  enjoyed ;  but  since  they  had  disunited  and  become 
two  tribes,  he  withdrew  his  favor  from  them.  Among  the 
many  blessings  lost  was  the  power  of  walking  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea,  by  which  they  crossed  from  the  east  to  the 
west  without  the  aid  of  canoes;  also  the  art  of  restoring 
the  dead,  which  they  were  able  formerly  to  accomplish  by 
the  aid  of  medical  powers.  Prophecy  and  mystery  craft  were 
once  practised  without  feigning ;  all  things  were  within  their, 
power  of  performance ;  while  now,  alas  1  after  the  Shawnees 
N  have  wandered  to  the  remotest  west,  and  returned  eastward 
to  the  original  place  of  separation,  the  world  will  have  finished 
its  career. 
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Mr.  Schoolcraft  says :  — 

It  is  believed  that  the  consammation  of  the  aboTe  prophecy 
is  not  far  distant,  because  they  have  reached  the  extreme 
western  point|  and  are  now  retrograding  on  their  steps. 

It  seems  to  be  principally  an  Eastern  myth  that  the 
earth  shall  be  destroyed.  Among  the  Hindoos  the  belief 
is  found  that  the  world  is  governed  by  a  law  of  alternate 
emanation  and  absorption ;  and  when  Brahma,  the  Cre- 
ator, who  was  the  first  spirit  that  emanated  from  Brahm, 
falls  asleep,  not  this  ^rth  only,  but  all  things  in  the 
universe  are  dissolved,  and  when  he  wakes  up,  the  uni- . 
verse  is  renewed.  And  they  believe  that,  at  the  end  of 
a  destined  period,  not  only  the  universe,  but  Brahma 
will  be  absorbed  by  Brahm,  who  will  alone  exist.  Then, 
after  a  vast  period,  there  will  commence  a  new  series 
of  emanations  of  gods,  subordinate  spirits,  worlds,  men 
and  inferior  existencea  These  periods  are  called  Tugs, 
and  are  founded  on  the  apparent  revolution  of  the  fixed 
stars.  Four  of  these  Yugs,  including  millions  of  our 
years,  form  the  Hindoo  great  astronomical  year.  When 
a  period  of  this  year  is  completed,  their  sacred  books 
declare  that  the  god  Siva,  with  ten  spirits  of  destruction, 
will  roll  a  comet  under  the  moon,  set  the  earth  on  fire, 
and  reduce  it  to  ashes.  This  last  is  not  unlike  a  certain 
prediction  among  the  Indians  that  shotdd  be  men- 
tioned, which  relates  that  an  immense  star  would  arise 
in  the  north,  —  the  region  of  Popogusso,  or  HelL  This 
star  was  to  be  directed  by  the  Great  Spirit  in  its  course 
to  the  south,  and  would  bum  all  things  in  the  universe. 
In  respect  to  the  theoiy  of  the  Hindoos  —  of  the  alter- 
nate destruction  and  creation  of  the  world  —  as  compared 
to  the  Mexican,  Humboldt  remarks :  — 
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The  most  prominent  feature  among  the  analogies  observed 
in  the  monuments,  the  manners,  and  traditions  of  the  people 
of  Asia  and  America,  is  that  which  the  Mexican  mythology 
exhibits  in  the  cosmogonical  fiction  of  the  periodical  destruc- 
tion and  regeneration  of  the  world.  This  fiction,  which  con- 
nects the  return  of  the  great  cycles  with  the  idea  of  the 
renewal  of  matter,  deemed  indestructible,  and  which  attrib- 
uted to  space  what  seems  to  belong  to  time,  goes  back  to 
the  highest  antiquity. 

The  Egyptians,  according  to  Plato,  believed  this  earth 
had  been  and  would  be  subject  to  destruction  by  water 
and  fire.  The  returns  of  these  catastrophes  were  fixed 
by  them  according  to  their  great  astronomical  year,  when 
the  sun,  moon,  and  all  other  planets  return  to  the  same 
sign  of  the  zodiac  whence  they  started.  This  astronomi- 
cal cycle  included  ages  in  its  revolution.  In  its  winter 
occurred  a  universal  deluge,  and  in  its  summer  a  confla- 
gration of  the  world. 

The  Buddhists,  in  China,  have  a  theory  corresponding 
with  that  of  the  Hindoos, — that  of  emanation  and  ab- 
sorption: all  things  pass  through  this  revolution  of 
emanation  and  absorption,  even  those  superior  spheres, 
where  happy  spirits  dwelL 

The  Chaldeans  held  a  belief  veiy  similar  to  the  Egyp- 
tians :  the  world  was  created  in  six  successive  periods, 
and  was  alternately  destroyed  and  renewed  in  the  course 
of  revolving  ages ;  whenever  all  the  planets  met  in  the 
sign  of  Capricorn,  the  whole  earth  was  overwhelmed  with 
a  deluge  of  water ;  and  whenever  they  all  met  in  Cancer, 
it  was  consumed  by  fire. 

The  Persians  believe  in  the  renovation  of  the  earth. 
A  comet, —  as  is  taught  in  the  Hindoo  theory,  and  simi- 
larly in  the  Indian,  —  in  the  course  of  its  revolutions,  will 
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strike  the  earth  and  set  it  on  fire;  rivers  of  molten 
metals  will  float  down  the  mountains  and  deluge  the 
valleys.  All  men  must  pass  through  them.  The  good 
will  find  them  like  baths  of  milk ;  the  evil  will  find 
them  like  torrents  of  lava^  but  they  will  be  purified 
thereby,  and  will  finally  join  the  good  upon  the  new 
earth,  and  sing  praises  to  the  eternal  Source  of  alL 
Among  the  Scandinavians  is  the  foUowing :  — 


THE  RAONAROK,  OR  THE  TWILIGHT  OF  THE  GODS, 
AND  THE  CONFLAGRATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 

''I  have  not  heard  before  of  Ragnaroky**  said  Gangler. 
''  What  hast  thou  to  tell  roe  about  it  1  ** 

''There  were  many  notable  circumstances  concerning  it^** 
replied  Har,  "  which  I  can  inform  thee  ot  In  the  first  place 
will  come  the  winter,  called  Fimbull-winter,  during  which 
snow  will  fall  from  the  four  comers  of  the  world ;  the  frosts 
will  be  very  severe,  the  wind  piercing,  the  weather  tempestu- 
ous, and  the  sun  impart  no  gladness.  Three  such  winters 
shall  pass  away  without  being  tempered  with  a  single  summer. 
Three  other  similar  winters  follow,  during  which  war  and 
discord  will  spread  over  the  whole  globe.  Brethren,  for  the 
sake  of  mere  gain,  shall  kill  each  other,  and  no  one  shall 
spare  either  his  parents  or  his  children,  as  it  is  said  in  the 

Volusp^ :  — 

Then  shaU  brethren  be 
Each  other's  bane, 
And  sisters'  children  rend 
The  ties  of  kin. 
Hard  wiU  be  the  age. 
And  harlotry  prevail. 
An  axe-age,  a  sword-age, 
Shields  oft  cleft  in  twain, 
'  A  storm-age,  a  wolf-age. 

Ere  earth  shall  meet  her  doom. 
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Then  shall  happen  saoh  things  as  may  truly  be  accounted 
great  prodigies.  The  wolf  shall  devour  the  sun,  and  a  severe 
loss  will  that  be  to  mankind.  The  other  wolf  will  take  the 
moon,  and  severe  loss  will  that  be  to  mankind.  The  stars 
shall  be  hurled  from  the  heavens,  and  the  earth  so  violently 
shaken  that  the  trees  will  be  torn  up  by  the  roots,  the  totter- 
ing mountains  tumble  headlong  from  their  foundationSy  and 
all  bonds  and  fetters  be  shivered  in  pieces." 

Here  follows  a  lengthy  description  of  combats  between 
the  various  forces  of  nature.  The  sea,  represented  by 
the  Midgard  Serpent,  turns  with  giant  force  and  over- 
whelms the  land.  On  the  waters  floats  the  ship  Naglfar, 
which  is  constructed  of  dead  men's  nails,  steered  by  a 
giant  called  Hrym.^  A  wolf,  called  Fenrir,  advances, 
opens  his  enormous  mouth ;  the  lower  jaw  reaches  to 
the  earth  and  the  upper  one  to  heaven,  and  would  in 
fact  reach  much  further  were  there  space.  Fire  flashes 
from  his  eyes  and  nostrils.  The  Midgard  Serpent,  plac- 
ing himself  by  the  side  of  the  wolf,  vomits  forth  floods 
of  poison,  which  overwhelm  the  air  and  the  waters. 
Amidst  this  devastation  heaven  is  cleft  in  twain,  and 
the  sons  of  Muspell  ride  through  the  breach.  Surtur 
rides  first,  and  both  before  and  behind  him  flames  a 
burning  fire.  His  sword  outshines  the  sun  itself.  Bifrost, 
as  they  ride  over  it,  breaks  to  pieces.  Then  they  direct 
their  course  to  the  battle-field,  called  Yigrid.  Thither, 
also,  repair  the  wolf  Fenrir  and  the  Midgard  Serpent ; 
and  also  Loki,  with  all  the  followers  of  Hel  and  Hrym, 
with  all  the  Hrimthursar.  But  the  sons  of  Muspell 
keep  their  effulgent  bands  apart  on  the  field  of  battle, 
which  is  one  hundred  miles  square. 

^  Here  adrice  is  given  to  cat  the  naiU  before  death,  so  that  they 
will  not  be  put  to  this  use. 
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Meanwhile  Heimdall  stands  up,  and  with  all  his 
fdrce  sounds  the  Ghallar-hom  to  arouse  the  gods,  who 
assemble  without  delay.  Odin  then  rides  to  Mimir's 
Well,^  and  consults  Mimir  how  he  and  his  warriors  ought 
to  enter  into  action.  The  ash-tree  Tggdrasil,  begins  to 
shake,  nor  is  there  anything  in  heaven  or  earth  exempt 
from  fear  at  that  terrible  hour.  The  iSser  (gods)  and 
all  the  heroes  of  Valhalla  arm  themselves  and  speed 
forth  to  the  field,  led  on  by  Odin,  with  his  golden  helm 
and  resplendent  cuirass,  and  his  spear,  called  Gungnir, 
Odin  (the  All-Father)  places  himself  against  the  wolf 
Fenrir ;  Thor  (god  of  thunder)  stands  by  his  side,  but 
can  render  him  no  assistance,  having  himself  to  combat 
the  Midgard  Serpent  Frey  (god  of  peace  and  wealth 
and  harvest)  encounters  Surtur  (the  guardian  of  Muspell), 
and  terrible  blows  are  exchanged  ere  Frey  falls ;  and  he 
owes  his  defeat  to  his  not  having  that  trusty  sword  he 
gave  Skirmir.  That  day  the  dog  Oarm,  who  had  been 
chained  in  the  Gnipa  cave,  breaks  loosa 

He  is  the  most  fearful  monster  of  all  and  attacks 
Tyr,  and  they  kill  each  other.  Thor  gains  great  renown 
for  killing  the  Midgard  Serpent ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
recoiling  nine  paces,  falls  dead  upon  the  spot,  sufibcated 
with  the  floods  of  venom  which  the  dying  serpent  vomits 
forth  upon  him. 

The  wolf  swallows  Odin ;  but  at  that  instant  Vidar 
advances ;  setting  his  foot  on  the  monster's  lower  jaw, 
he  seizes  the  other  with  his  hand,  and  tears  and  rends 
him  till  he  dies.  Yidar  is  able  to  do  this,  because  he 
wears  those  shoes  for  which  stuff  has  been  gathering  in 
all  ages,  —  namely,  the  shreds  of  leather  that  are  cut  off 
to  form  the  toes  and  heels  of  shoes.  After  this,  the  Loki 

1  Well  of  wit  and  wisdom,  beneath  the  ash-tiee  Tggdrasil. 
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do  battle  and  kill  each  other,  as  if  by  mutual  agreement 
Then  Surtur  darts  fire  and  flame  over  the  earth,  and  the 
whole  universe  is  consumed, — 

And  like  the  besdess  iabrio  of  a  yisioa 
The  cloud-capped  towers,  the  goi^geoiu  palaceSy 
Tlie  solemn  temples,  the  greet  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolye ; 
And,  like  an  insubstantial  pageant  laded, 
Leaye  not  a  rack  behind.^ 


TRADITIONAL  8AYINQS  OF  YABIOUS  TRIBEa* 

One  tribe  relates  that  the  earth  was  formerly  molten 
fire,  but  after  a  time  this  matter  became  earth ;  but  the 
fire  still  comes  up  out  of  the  centre  through  the  trees. 

Originally  the  sun  had  nine  brothers,  aU  flaming  hot 
like  himself,  so  that  the  world  was  about  to  perish;  but  . 
the  Coyote  slew  these  brothers,  and  so  saved  mankind 
from  burning  up.  The  moon  had  nine  brothers,  all 
like  unto  himself/ made  of  ice,  so  that  in  the  night 
people  went  near  to  freeze  to  death.  But  the  Coyote 
went  away  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  world  with  his 
knife  of  flint-stone,  and  heated  stones  to  keep  his 
hands  warm ;  then  he  laid  hold  of  the '  nine  moons, 
one  after  another,  and  slew  them  likewise,  and  thus 
men  were  saved  from  death  by  freezing.  The  rain 
is  the  falling  tears  of  Indians  sick  in  Heaven.  It 
was  the  tears  of  all  mankind,  weeping  for  the  loss  of 
a  good  young  Indian,  that  occasioned  the  flood,  which 
drowned  all  the  people  except  one  couple. 

The  white  goose  is  sacred  among  the  Eonkau ;  they 

1  Shakespeare's  Tempest,  Act  lY.  Scene  I. 
•  California  Tribes,  by  S.  Powen. 
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call  it  God's  Bird.  Its  name,  kd-i,  is  formed  from  its 
cry,  katih.  They,  and  other  tribes  of  the  Maidu  Indi- 
ans, make  beautiful  robes  of  its  dowa 

In  the  speeches  of  Indian  orators  there  frequently 
occurs -a  prophecy  of  events  to  follow  the  invasion  of 
the  Whites,  in  which  their  entire  destruction  is  made  to 
occur.  Among  the  Modoc  Indians  there  was  a  belief 
that  their  dead  were  about  to  be  restored  to  life,  and 
come  to  their  assistance ;  and  that  at  the  same  time  the 
Americans  would  be  swallowed  up  in  the  earth.  This 
curious  expectation  prevailed  not  only  among  them, 
states  Mr.  Powers,  but  among  the  Yarok,  Elarok,  Shas- 
tika,  and  in  fact  all  other  Northern  Californian  Indians, 
as  far  down  as  Lower  Bussian  and  American  rivers,  and 
perhaps  farther.  The  Shastika  said  a  crow  imparted  to 
them  the  information  that  all  their  dead  were  hovering 
about  the  top  of  Mount  Shasta,  waiting  a  favorable  mo- 
ment to  descend.  The  Earok  prophets  announced  that 
the  re-embodied  dead  of  their  tribe  were  already  on  the 
march  from  the  East,  and  that  myriads  of  pigmies  were 
coming  to  overthrow  the  Americans. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  statements  of  the  eminent  author  of  the  map 
here  given  are  important  in  a  general  consideration  of 
the  character  of  the  Indian  people.^ 

The  Indians,  as  individuals,  have  preserved  a  much  greater 
degree  of  independence  than  is  compatihle  with  a  more  ad- 
vanced state  of  civilization.  They  will  hardly  suhmit  to  any 
restraints ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  nominal  title  of 
Chief  confers  hut  Httle  power,  either  in  war  or  peace,  on  their 
leaders,  whose  precarious  authority  depends  almost  entirely 
on  their  personal  talents  and  energy.  Yet  we  find  the  nomi- 
nal dignity  of  chief,  sachem,  mingo,  or  king,  to  have  heen  — 
hut  with  few  exceptions  amongst  all  the  Indians  —  not  only 
for  life,  hut  hereditary.  But  another  institution,  helonging  to 
all  the  southern,  and  of  which  traces  may  he  found  amongst 
the  northern  nations,  deserves  particular  cousideration.  In- 
dependent of  political  or  geographical  divisions,  that  into 
families  or  clans  has  heen  estahlished  from  time  immemorial. 
At  what  time  and  in  what  manner  the  division  was  first 
made,  is  not  known.  At  present^  or  till  very  lately,  every 
nation  was  divided  into  clans,  varying  in  the  seveial  nations 
from  three  to  eight  or  ten,  the  memhers  of  which  respectively 
were  dispersed  indiscriminately  throughout  the  whole  nation. 
It  has  heen  fully  ascertained  that  the  iuviolahle  regulations 

1  An  extract  from  a  Synopsis  of  the  Indian  Tribes  in  1880,  by  Hon. 
Albert  Gallatin  ;  vide  Arcbnologia  Americana. 
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by  which  those  clans  were  perpetuated  amongst  the  southern 
nations,  were  first,  that  no  man  could  marry  in  his  own  clan ; 
secondly,  that  every  child  belongs  to  his  or  her  mother's  clan. 
Among  the  Choctaws  there  are  two  great  divisions,  each  of 
which  is  subdivided  into  four  clans ;  and  no  man  can  marry 
into  any  of  the  four  clans  belonging  to  his  division.  The  re- 
striction among  the  Cherokees,  the  Creeks,  and  the  Natchez, 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  dan  to  which  the  man  belongs. 

There  are  sufficient  proofs  that  the  same  division  into 
clans,  commonly  called  tribes,  exists  amongst  almost  all  the 
other  Indian  nations.  But  it  is  not.  so  clear  that  they  are 
subject  to  the  same  regulations  which  prevail  amongst  the 
southern  Indians.  According  to  Charlevoix,  most  nations  are 
divided  into  three  families,  or  tribes.  One  of  them  is  consid- 
ered as  the  first,  and  has  a  pre-eminence.  These  tribes  are 
mixed  without  being  confounded.  Each  tribe  has  the  name 
of  an  animaL  Among  the  Hurons  the  first  tribe  is  that  of 
the  Bear ;  the  two  others,  of  the  Wolf  and  the  Turtle.  The 
Iroquois  nation  has  the  same  divisions ;  only  the  Turtle  family 
is  divided  into  two,  the  Great  and  the  Little.  The  accounts 
are  not  so  explicit  with  respect  to  the  Lenape  tribes.  Mr. 
Heckewelder  indeed  says  that  the  Delewares  were  divided 
into  three  tribes ;  but  one  of  them,  the  Wolf  or  Minsi,  had 
altogether  separated  from  the  other,  and  was  a  distinct 
nation  or  tribe,  and  not  a  dan  in  the  sense  now  under 
consideration.  .  .  . 

According  to  anpient  custom,  if  an  offence  was  committed 
by  one  on  another  member  of  the  clan,  the  compensation  to 
be  made  on  account  of  the  ii\jury  was  regulated  in  an  ami- 
cable way  by  the  other  members  of  his  clan.  Murder  was 
rarely  expiated  by  any  other  way  than  by  the  death  of  the 
murderer ;  but  the  nearest  male  relative  of  the  deceased  was 
the  executioner ;  but»  this  being  done  under  authority  of  the 
clan,  there  was  no  further  retaliation.  If  the  injury  was  com- 
mitted by  some  one  of  another  dan,  it  was  not  the  injured 
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party,  bat  the  olan  to  "which  he  belonged,  that  asked  for 
reparation.  This  was  rarely  refused  by  the  dan  of  the 
offender ;  bat  in  case  of  refusal,  the  injured  clan  had  a  right 
to  do  itself  justice,  either  by  killing  the  offender  in  case 
of  murder,  or  inflicting  some  other  punishment  for  lesser 
offences.  This  species  of  private  war  was,  by  the  Creeks, 
called  **  to  take  lip  the  sticks,"  because  the  punishment  gen- 
erally consisted  in  beating  the  offender.  At  the  time  of  the 
annual  corn-feast  the  sticks  were  laid  down,  and  could  not 
again  be  taken  ap  for  the  same  offence.  But  it  seems  that 
originally  there  had  been  a  superiority  amongst  some  of  the 
clans.  That  of  the  Wind  had  the  right  to  take  up  the  sticks 
four  times— that  of  the  Bear,  twice  —  for  the  same  offence ; 
while  those  of  the  Tiger,  of  the  Wolf,  of  the  Bird,  of  the 
Root  [and  of  two  more  unknown  to  Mr.  Gallatin],  could 
raise  them  but  once.  ... 

There  were  also  amongst  the  southern  nations  other  insti- 
tutions intended  still  more  effectually  to  check  the  spirit  of 
revenge  and  retaliation,  so  universally  indulged  by  every  bar- 
barous people,  and  calculated  to  preserve  either  internal  or 
external  peace.  Such  was,  among  the  Cherokees,  the  City  of 
Eefuge  and  Peace,  the  Echoteh, -where  even  murderers  found 
at  least  a  temporary  asylum.  This  place,  where  a  perpetual 
fire  was  kept,  was  the  residence  of  a  peculiar  class  of  men, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Beloved  Men,  in  whose  presence 
blood  could  not  be  shed,  and  who,  even  out  of  the  dty  and 
wherever  they  w^nt,  secured  against  any  act  of  violence  those 
under  their  protection. 

Such  was  also  the  division  of  towns  or  villages  amongst 
the  Creeks,  into  White  and  Bed  towns,  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  poles  of  those  respective  colors.  Whenever 
the  question  of  war  or  peace  was  deliberately  discussed  at 
TLlcocotcho,  the  general  seat  of  government,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  representatives  of  the  White  towns  to  bring  forth  all 
the  arguments  that  could  be  suggested  in  favor  of  peace. 
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The  aristociatical  fesioie  of  the  institaiion  of  clane  appears 
to  have  been  geneiaL  ...  It  is  among  the  Natchez  alone 
that  we  find,  connected  together,  a  highly  privileged  clasSy  a 
despotic  govemmenty  and  something  like  a  regular  form  of 
religious  worship. 

The  Natchez  occupied  a  territory  of  moderate  extent  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  lived  in  three  villages  near  the  site  of  the  town 
which  has  preserved  their  name.  The  number  of  their  war- 
riors, which  was  estimated  at  twelve  hundred,  appears  from 
the  details  of  their  wars  with  the  French  to  have  been  rather 
overrated.  They  were  divided  into  four  classes,  or  dans,  on 
the  same  principle  and  under  the  same  regulations  as  those  of 
the  other  southern  Indian  tribes.  They  worshipped  the  sun, 
from  whom  the  sovereign  and  the  privileged  class  pretended 
to  be  descended ;  and  they  preserved  a  perpetual  sacred  fire 
in  an  edifice  appropriated  to  that  purpose.  The  hereditary 
dignity  of  Chief,  or  Great  Sun,  descended  as  usual  by  the 
female  line  (equally  true  among  the  Hurons);  and  he,  as 
well  as  all  the  other  members  of  his  clan,  whether  male  or 
female,  could  marry  only  persons  of  an  inferior  clan.  Hence 
the  barbarous  custom  of  sacrificing  at  their  funerals  the 
consorts  of  the  Great  Sun  (or  Chief)  and  of  his  mother. 
Her  influence  was  powerful,  and  his  authority  apparently 
despotic,  though  checked  by  her  and  by  some  select  counsel- 
lors of  his  own  clan. 

Mr.  Morgan  presents  the  following  propositions  as 
containing  the  functions  and  attributes  of  an  Indian 
tribe : — 

The  possession  of  a  territory  and  a  name ; 
The  exclusive  possession  of  a  dialect ; 
The  right  to  invest  sachems  and  chiefs  elected  by  the  gtntti 
(clans) ; 
The  right  to  depose  these  sachems  and  chieflB ; 
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A  supreme  goyemment  consbting  of  a  council  of  chiefs ; 
A  head-chief  of  the  trihe  in  some  instances. 

A  confederacy  of  tribes,  like  that  of  the  Iroquois 
League,  the  same  author  explains  as  having  the  follow- 
ing general  features :  — 

L  The  Confederacy  of  the  Iroquois  was  a  union  of  five 
tribes,  composed  of  common  getUes  (clans),  under  one  govern- 
ment, on  the  basis  of  equality ;  each  tribe  remaining  inde- 
pendent in  all  matters  pertaining  to  self-government. 

IL  It  created  a  general  council  of  sachems,  who  were  lim- 
ited in  number,  equal  in  rank  and  authority,  and  invested 
with  supreme  powers  over  all  matters  appertaining  to  the 
CSonfodoracy. 

III.  Fifty  sachemships  were  created  and  named  in  perpe- 
tuity in  certain  gentes  of  the  several  tribes ;  with  power  in 
these  gentes  to  fill  vacancies,  as  often  as  they  occurred,  by 
election  from  their  respective  members,  and  with  the  further 
power  to  depose  from  office  for  cause ;  but  the  right  to  invest 
these  sachems  with  office  was  reserved  to  the  general  council. 

lY.  The  sachems  of  the  Confederacy  were  also  sachems  in 
their  respective  tribes,  and  with  the  chiefs  of  these  tribes 
formed  the  council  of  each,  which  was  supreme  over  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  tribe  exclusively. 

V.  Unanimity  in  the  council  of  the  Confederacy  was  made 
essential  to  every  public  act 

VL  In  the  general  council  the  sachems  voted  by  tribes, 
which  gave  to  each  tribe  a  negative  upon  the  others. 

YII.  The  council  of  each  tribe  had  power  to  convene  the 
general  council,  but  the  latter  had  no  power  to  convene  itself. 

YIIL  The  general  council  was  open  to  the  orators  of  the 
people  for  the  discussion  of  public  questions ;  but  the  council 
alone  decided. 

'  IX.  The  Confederacy  had  no  chief  Executive  Magistrate, 
or  official  head. 
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X.  Experiencing  the  necessity  for  a  Qeneral  Military  Com- 
mander, they  created  the  office  in  the  dual  form,  that  one 
might  neutralize  the  other.  The  two  principal  war-chiefs 
created  were  made  equal  in  power. 

This  is  a  very  adequate  summary  of  the  policy  ex- 
isting in  the  Iroquois  Confederacy;  their  form  of  govern- 
ment has  no  better  explanation  than  in  these  ten 
articles. 

It  was  the  custom  of  this  Confederacy,  when  misfor- 
tune befell  any  member,  to  have  a  Condoling  Council. 
The  Book  of  Rites  contains  one  example  of  this  kind  of 
council.  After  the  massacre  at  Schenectady,  in  1 689-90, 
the  League  met  in  a. similar  condolence  at  Albany.  As 
an  exhibition  of  the  Indian  genius,  Colden  gives  the 
following  speech  of  one  of  the  sachems,  and  it  affords  an 
example  of  a  Mohawk  warrior's  speech  in  council :  — 

Brethren,  the  murder  of  our  brethren  at  Schenectady,  by 
the  French,  grieves  us  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  done  to  our- 
selves ;  for  we  are  in  the  same  chain,  and  no  doubt  our 
brethren  of  New  England  wUl  be  sadly  affected  with  this 
cruel  action  of  the  French.  The  French  on  this  occasion 
have  not  acted  like  brave  men,  but  like  thieves.  Be  not 
therefore  diacouraged.  We  give  this  belt  to  wipe  away  your 
tears. 

Brethren,  we  lament  the  death  of  so  many  of  our  brethren, 
whose  blood  has  been  shed  at  Schenectady.  We  do  not 
think  that  what  the  French  have  done  can  be  called  a  victory ; 
it  is  only  a  further  proof  of  their  deceit  The  governor  of 
Canada  sends  to  Onondaga,  and  tfJks  to  us  of  peace  with  our 
whole  House,  but  war  was  in  his  heart,  as  you  now  see  by 
woful  experience.  He  did  the  same  at  Cadarakui,  and  in  the 
Senecas'  country,  the  third  time  he  has  acted  so  deceitfully. 
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He  has  broken  open  our  House  at  bolh  ends,  formerly  in  the 
Senecas'  county,  and  now  here.  We  hope  to  be  reyenged  of 
them.  One  hundred  of  our  bravest  young  men  are  •  in  pur- 
suit of  them ;  they  are  brisk  fellows,  and  they  will  follow  the 
French  to  their  doors.  We  will  beset  them  so  closely  that 
not  a  man  in  Canada  shall  dare  to  step  out  of  doors  to  cut  a 
stick  of  wood.  But  now  we  gather  up  our  dead  to  bury 
them,  by  this  second  belt. 

Brethren,  we  come  from  our  castles  with  tears  in  our  eyes, 
to  bemoan  the  bloodshed  at  Schenectady  by  the  perfidious 
French.  While  we  bury  our  dead,  murdered  at  Schenectady, 
we  know  not  what  may  have  befallen  our  own  people  that  are 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy;  they  may  be  dead;  what  has  befallen 
you  may  happen  to  us ;  and  therefore  we  come  to  bury  our 
brethren  at  Schenectady,  with  this  tliird  belt. 

Great  and  sudden  is  the  mischief,  as  if  it  had  fallen  from 
heaven  upon  us.  Our  forefathers  taught  us  to  go  with  all 
speed  to  bemoan  and  lament  with  our  brethren  when  any 
disaster  or  misfortunes  happened  to  any  in  our  chain.  Take 
this  bill  of  vigilance,  that  you  may  be  more  watchful  in  the 
future.  We  give  our  brethren  water  for  the  eyes  to  make 
them  sharp-sight^,  in  this  fourth  belt. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  House  where  we  usually  renew  the 
chain;  but,  alasl  we  find  the  House  polluted  with  blood.  All 
the  Five  Nations  have  heard  of  this,  and  we  are  come  to  wipe 
away  the  blood  and  clean  the  house.  We  come  to  invite 
Corlaer,^  and  every  one  of  you,  and  Quider'  [calling  to  every 
one  of  the  principal  men  present  by  their  names]  to  be  re- 
venged of  the  enemy,  by  this  fifth  belt. 

Brethren,  be  not  discouraged ;  we  are  strong  enough.  This 
is  the  beginning  of  your  war,  and  the  whole  House  have  their 
eyes  fixed  upon  you  at  this  time,  to  observe  your  behavior. 
They  wait  your  motion,  and  are  ready  to  join  in  aijy  resolute 

1  Governor  of  New  York. 

*  Peter  Schoyler,  Mayor  of  New  York,  1689. 
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measures.  Our  chain  is  a  strong  chain  ;  it  is  a  silver  chain  ; 
it  can  neither  rust  nor  be  broken.  We,  as  to  our  part,  are 
resolute  to  continue  the  war.  We  will  never  desist  so  long 
as  a  man  of  us  remains.  Take  heart,  do  not  pack  up  and  go 
away  [addressing  himself  to  the  English  who  were  about 
removing  from  Albany] ;  this  will  give  heart  to  a  dastardly 
enemy.  We  are  of  the  race  of  the  Bear,  and  a  bear,  you  know, 
never  yields  while  one  drop  of  blood  is  left.  We  must  all  be 
bears.     [And  the  speaker  gave  another,  the  sixth  belt] 

Brethren,  be  patient ;  this  disaster  is  an  affliction  which 
has  fallen  from  heaven  upon  us.  The  Sun,  which  has  been 
cloudy  and  sent  this  disaster,  will  shine  again  with  its  pleas- 
ant beams.  Take  courage,  courage,  courage  !  [And  he  laid 
down  the  seventh  belt] 

Brethren  [the  English],  three  years  ago  we  were  engaged 
in  a  bloody  war  with  the  French,  and  you  encouraged  us  to 
proceed  in  it.  Our  success  answered  our  expectation;  but  we 
were  not  well  begun  when  Corlear  stopped  us  from  going  on. 
Had  you  permitted  us  to  go  on,  the  French  would  not  now 
have  been  able  to  do  the  mischief  they  have  done ;  we  would 
have  prevented  their  sowing;  planting,  or  reaping.  We 
would  have  humbled  them  effectually;  but  now  we  die. 
The  obstructions  you  then  made  ruin  us.  Let  us  after  this 
be  steady,  and  take  no  such  false  measures  for  the  future,  but 
prosecute  the  war  vigorously.     [He  gives  a  beaver-skin.] 

The  brethren  must  keep  good  watch,  and  if  the  enemy 
come  again,  send  more  speedily  to  us.  Do  not  desert  Sche- 
nectady. The  enemy  will  glory  in  seeing  it  desolate.  It 
will  give  them  courage,  that  had  none  before.  Fortify  the 
place ;  it  is  not  well  fortified  now.  The  stockades  are  too 
short ;  the  Indians  can  jump  over  them.  [Another  beaver- 
skin  is  given.]  ^ 

1  A  string  of  one  handred  and  twenty-seven  small  pieces  of  wam- 
pum WAS  yalaed  by  its  owner,  according  to  Mr.  Powers,  at  seven  dol- 
lars, and  sold  for  that.    The  larger  pieces  rate  at  about  twenty-five 
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Brethren,  the  mischief  done  at  Schenectady  cannot  be 
helped  now ;  but  for  the  future,  when  the  enemy  appears  any- 
where, let  nothing  hinder  your  sending  to  us  express  mes- 
sages, and  fire  your  great  guns,  that  all  may  be  alarmed.  We 
advise  you  to  bring  all  the  River  Indians  under  your  subjec- 
tion to  live  near  Albany,  to  be  ready  on  all  occasions.  Send 
to  New  England ;  tell  them  what  has  happened  to  you.  They 
will  undoubtedly  awake  and  lend  us  their  helping  hand.  It 
is  their  interest  as  much  as  ours  to  push  the  war  to  a  speedy 
conclusion.  Be  not  discouraged ;  the  French  are  not  so 
numerous  as  some  people  talk.  If  we  but  licurtily  unite  to 
push  on  the  war,  and  mind  our  affairs,  the  French  will  soon 
be  subdued. 

The  magistrates  at  Albany  returned  answer  on  the 
next  day  to  the  war-chiefs  speech.  The  reply  was  re- 
ceived with  satisfaction,  and  repeated  word  by  word, 
when  the  following  final  remarks  were  made : — 

Brethren,  we  are  glad  to  find  you  are  not  discouraged.  The 
best  and  wisest  men  sometimes  make  mistakes.  Let  us  pur- 
sue the  war  vigorously.  Wo  have  a  hundred  men  out ;  tliey 
are  good  scouts.  We  expect  to  meet  all  the  sachems  of  the 
other  nations,  as  they  come  to  condole  with  you.  You  need 
not  fear  our  being  ready  at  the  first  notice.  Our  axe  is  always 
in  our  hands ;  but  take  care  that  you  be  timely  ready.  Your 
ships  that  must  do  the  principal  work  are  long  fitting  out 
We  do  not  design  to  go  out  with  a  small  company,  or  in 
skulking  parties ;  but  as  soon  as  the  nations  can  meet,  we 

cents  ;  the  smaller  at  twelve  and  one  half  cents.  **  I  hesitate  little," 
remarks  Mr.  Powers,  "  to  express  the  belief  that  every  Indian  in  the 
State  (California)  in  early  days,  possesbed  an  average  of  at  least  one 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  shell-money.  .  .  .  This  woald  represent  the 
value  of  two  grizzly-bear  skins,  or  about  three  average  ponies.  This 
may  be  considered  a  fair  statement  of  the  diffusion  of  wealth  among 
them  in  their  primitive  condition." 
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shall  be  ready  with  oar  whole  force.  If  you  wish  to  bring 
this  war  to  a  happy  issue,  you  most  begin  soon,  before  the 
French  can  recover  the  losses  they  have  received  from  ns, 
and  get  new  vigor  and  life.  Therefore,  send  in  all  haste  to 
Kew  England.  Neither  you  nor  we  can  continue  long  in  the 
condition  we  are  now  in ;  we  must  order  matters  so  that  the 
French  be  kept  in  continual  fear  and  alarm  at  home,  for  this 
is  the  only  way  to  be  secure  and  in  peace  here.  The  Seah- 
kok  Indians,  in  our  opinion,  are  well  placed  where  they  are 
[to  the  northward  of  Albany] ;  they  are  a  good  out-guard ; 
they  are  our  children,  and  we  shall  take  care  that  they  do 
their  duty.  But  you  must  take  care  of  the  Indians  below 
the  town ;  place  them  nearer  the  town,  so  that  they  may  be 
of  more  service  to  you. 

The  orations  of  the  Indians  in  these  councils  were 
calculated  to  amaze  the  English,  who  had  concluded, 
from  their  barbaric  dress  and  habits,  that  they  were 
destitute  of  knowledge,  and  of  the  acquirements  of  a 
more  civilized  peopla  They  are  likened  to  the  Eoman 
orators,  and  are  described  as  excelling  the  Athenians 
in  graces  of  rhetoric.  Not  only  the  oratorical  merits,  but 
the  sound  counsel  and  astute  policy  contained  in  these 
speeches,  were  the  occasion  of  surprise  and  general 
comment 

The  voice  of  the  Indian  orator  was  sonorous,  and  he 
delivered  his  speeches  deliberately,  enunciating  with 
clearness  and  emphasis.  He  spoke  standing,  his  vig- 
orous form  adding  force  to  his  words.  Mr.  Morgan 
states:  — 

The  valley  of  Onondaga,  as  the  seat  of.  the  central  tribe, 
where  the  Council  Brand  was  supposed  to  be  perpetually 
burning,  was  the  usual  though  not  exclusive  place  for  hold- 
ing the  councils  of  the  Confederacy.     In  ancient  times  it  was 
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summoned  to  convene  in  the  autumn  of  each  year,  but  public 
exigencies  often  rendered  its  meeting  more  frequent.  Each 
tribe  had  power  to  summon  the  council,  and  to  appoint  the 
time  and  place  of  meeting  at  the  council-house  of  either  tribe, 
when  circumstances  rendered  a  change  from  the  usual  place 
at  Onondaga  desirable.  But  the  council  had  no  power  to 
convene  itself. 

Originally  the  principal  object  of  the  council  was  to  raise 
up  sachems  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  ranks  of  the  ruling  body, 
occasioned  by  death  or  deposition ;  but  it  transacted  other 
business  which  concerned  the  common  welfare.  In  course  of 
time,  as  they  multiplied  in  numbers  and  their  intercourse 
with  foreign  tribes  became  more  extended,  the  council  fell 
into  three  distinct  kinds,  which  may  be  distinguished  as 
Civil,  Mourning,  and  Religious.  The  first  declared  war  and 
made  peace,  sent  and  received  embassies,  entered  into  treaties 
with  foreign  tribes,  regulated  the  affairs  of  subjugated  tribes, 
and  took  all  needful  measures  to  promote  the  general  welfare. 
The  second  raised  up  and  invested  them  with  office.  It  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Mourning  Council,  because  the  first  of 
its  ceremonies  was  the  lament  for  the  deceased  ruler  whose 
vacant  place  was  to  be  filled*  The  third  was  held,  for  the 
observance  of  a  general  religious  festivaL  It  was  made  an 
occasion  for  the  confederated  tribes  to  unite,  under  the  auspices 
of  a  general  council,  in  the  observance  of  common  religious 
rites;  but  as  the  Mourning  Council  was  attended  with  many 
of  the  same  ceremonies,  it  came  in  time  to  answer  for  both. 
It  is  now  the  only  council  they  hold  (1881),  as  the  civil  powers 
of  the  Confederacy  terminated  with  its  supremacy  over  the 
state. 

That  this  celebrated  League  should  now  have  but  the 
Mourning  Council  is  itself  an  expression  of  the  condition 
of  the  race  whose  House  is  ''  broken  open  at  both  ends," 
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and  who  exclaimed,  in  dosing  their  ancient  Hite  of 
Condolence :  ^  — 

Onenhwaiiffmkweniendane  hanikanrakeh, 
(Now  we  are  d^ected  in  our  mindB.) 

Some  years  ago  a  funeral  service  was  witnessed, 
'  conducted  by  the  League,  which  is  described  by  Mr. 
Morgan :  — 

The  fimeialof  Handsome  Lake  (Ga-ne-o-di'-yo),  one  of  the 
eight  Seneca  sachems,  was  attended  by  chiefs  to  the  number 
of  twenty-seven,  and  a  large  concouise  of  members  of  both 
phratUs  (clan-brotherhoods).  The  customary  address  to  the 
•  dead  body,  and  the  other  addresses  before  the  removal  of  the 
*body,  were  made  by  the  opposite  phraty.  After  the  ad- 
dresses were  concluded,  the  body  was  borne  to  the  grave  by 
persons  selected  from  the  last-named  phraty,  followed,  first,  by 
the  sachems  and  chiefs,  then  by  the  family  and  gens  (dan) 
descendant,  next  by  his  remaining  phrators,  and  last  by  the 
members  of  the  opposite  phraty.  After  the  body  had  been 
deposited  in  the  grave,  the  sachems  and  chiefs  formed  in  a 
circle  around  it,  for  the  purpose  of  filling  it  with  earth.  Each 
in  turn,  commencing  with  the  senior  in  years,  cast  .in  three 
shovelfuls,  a  typical  namberin  their  religious  system,  of  which 
the  first  had  relation  to  the  Great  Spirit,  the  second  to  the 
Sun,  and  the  third  to  Mother  Earth.  When  the  grave  was 
filled,  the  senior  sachem,  by  a  figure  of  speech,  deposited  the 
horns  of  the  departed  sachem,  emblematic  of  his  office,  upon 
the  top  of  the  grave,  over  his  head,  there  to  remain  imtil  his 
successor  was  installed.  In  that  subsequent  ceremony  the 
horns  were  said  to  be  taken  from  the  grave  of  the  deceased 
ruler  and  placed  upon  the  head  of  his  successor. 

This  last  and  final  ceremony  is  mentioned  in  the  Book 
of  Bites.    It  is  therein  seen  to  have  been  decided  in 

1  Book  of  Iroquois  Rites,  p.  139. 
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council,  not  to  permit  the  horns  to  remain  upon  the 
dead:  — 

They  said :  **  This,  then,  shall  he  done  as  soon  as  he  is 
dead ;  even  then  the  horns  shall  he  taken  off.  For  if  invested 
with  horns  he  should  be  home  into  the  grave,  O  my  grand- 
sires,"  they  said,  ''  we  should  perhaps  all  perish,  if  invested 
with  horns  he  is  conveyed  to  the  grave  1 " 

A  punctilious  ceremony  in  their  arrangement  of  the 
assembly  was  regarded  in  council,  as  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing description  given  by  Mr.  Morgan :  — 

When  the  sachems  met  in  council  at  the  time  and  place 
appointed,  and  the  usual  reception  ceremony  had  been  per- 
formed, they  arranged  themselves  in  two  divisions  and  seated 
themselves  upon  opposite  sides  of  the  council-fire.  Upon  one 
side  were  the  Mohawk/  Onondaga,  and  Seneca  sachems.    The 

# 

tribes  they  represented  were,  when  in  council,  brother-tribes 
to  each  other,  and  father-tribes  to  the  other  two.  In  like 
manner  these  sachems  were  brothers  to  each  other  and  fathers 
to  those  opposite.  They  constituted  a  phraty  of  tribes  and 
of  sachems,  by  an  extension  of  the  principle  which  united 
gentes  in  a  phraty.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire  were  the 
Cayuga  and  Oneida  and,  at  a  later  day,  the  Tusoarora  sachems. 
The  tribes  they  represented  were  brother-tribes  to  each  other, 
and  son-tribes  to  the  opposite  three.  Their  sachems  also 
were  brothers  to  each  other,  and  sons  of  those  in  the  opposite 
division.  They  formed  a  second  tribal  phraty.  As  the 
Oneidas  were  a  subdivision  of  the  Mohawks,  and  the  Cayugas 
a  subdivision  of  the  Onondagas  or  Senecas,  they  were  in 
reality  junior  tribes ;  whence  their  relation  of  seniors  and 
juniors,  and  the  application  of  the  phratic  principle.  When 
the  tribes  are  named  in  council,  the  Mohawks,  by  precedence, 
are  mentioned  first.  Their  tribal  epithet  was  the  Shield,  Da- 
ga-e-o'-da.     The  Onondagas  came  next^  under  the  epithet  of 
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Name-bearers,  Ho-de-san-no'-ge-tS,  becaose  they  had  been 
appointed  to  select  and  name  the  fifty  original  sachems. 
Next  in  order  of  precedence  were  the  Senecas,  under  the 
epithet  of  Door-keepers,  Ho-nan-ne-ho'-ont  They  were  made 
perpetual  keepers  of  the  western  door  of  the  Long  House. 

The  Oneidas,  under  the  epithet  of  Great  Tree,  Ne-ar'-de- 
on-dar'-go-war,  and  the  Cayugas,  under  that  of  Great  Pipe, 
So-nus'-ho-gwar-to-war,  were  named  fourth  and  fifth.  The 
Tuscaroras,  who  came  late  into  the  (Confederacy,  were  named 
last,  and  had  no  distinguishing  epithet.  Forms  such  as 
these  were  more  important  in  ancient  society  than  we  would 
be  apt  to  suppose. 

Unanimity  among  the  sachems  was  required  upon  all  pub- 
lic questions,  and  essential  to  the  validity  of  every  public  act 
It  was  a  fundamental  law  of  the  Confederacy.  They  adopted 
a  method  for  ascertaining  the  opinions  of  the  members  of  the 
council,  which  dispensed  with  the  necessity  of  casting  votes. 
Moreover,  they  were  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  principle 
of  majorities  and  minorities  in  the  action  of  councils.  They 
voted  in  council  by  tribes,  and  the  sachems  of  each  tribe  were 
required  to  be  of  one  mind  to  form  a  decision.  Recognizing 
unanimity  as  a  necessary  principle,  the  founders  of  the  Con- 
federacy divided  the  sachems  of  each  tribe  into  classes,  as  a 
means  for  its  attainment.  No  sachem  was  allowed  to  express 
an  opinion  in  council  in  the  nature  of  a  vote  until  he  had 
agreed  with  the  sachem,  or  sachems,  of  his  class  upon  the 
opinion  to  be  expressed,  and  had  been  appointed  to  act  as 
speaker  for  the  class.  Thus  the  eight  Seneca  sachems,  being 
in  four  classes,  could  have  but  four  opinions,  and  the  ten 
Cayuga  sachems,  being  in  the  same  number  of  classes,  could 
have  but  four.  In  this  manner  the  sachems  in  each  dass 
were  first  brought  to  unanimity  among  themselves.  A  cross- 
consultation  was  then  held  between  the  four  sachems  ap- 
pointed to  speak  for  the  four  classes;  and  when  they  had 
agreed,  they  designated  one  of  their  number  to  express  their 
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resulting  opinion,  which  was  the  answer  of  their  trihe.  When 
the  sachems  of  the  several  trihea  had,  hj  tliis  ingenious 
method,  hecome  of  one  mind  separately,  it  remained  to  com- 
pare their  several  opinions,  and  if  they  agreed,  the  decision  of 
the  council  was  made.  If  they  failed  of  agreement,  the 
measure  was  defeated  and  the  council  was  at  an  end.  The 
five  persons  appointed  to  express  the  decision  of  the  five  trihes 
may  possibly  explain  the  appointment  and  the  functions  of 
the  six  electors,  so  called,  in  the  Aztec  Confederacy.  By  this 
method  of  gaining  assent,  the  equality  and  independence  of 
the  several  tribes  were  recognized  and  preserved.'  If  any 
sachem  was  obdurate  or  unreasonable,  influences  were  brought 
to  bear  upon  him  through  the  preponderating  sentiment, 
which  he  could  not  well  resist,,  so  that  it  seldom  happened 
that  inconvenience  or  detriment  resulted  from  their  adherence 
to  the  rule.  Whenever  all  efforts  to  procure  unanimity  had 
failed,  the  whole  matter  was  laid  aside  because  further  action 
had  become  impossible. 

When  the  Iroquois  Confederacy  was  formed,  or  soon  after 
that  event,  two  permanent  war-chiefiships  were  created  and 
named,  and  both  were  assigned  to  the  Seneca  Tribe.  One  of 
them,  Za-wan'-ne-ars,  signifying  Needle-breaker,  was  made 
hereditary  in  the  Wolf,  and  the  other,  So-no'-so-wa,  signifying 
Great  Oyster4)hell,  in  the  Turtle  gem.  The  reason  assigned 
for  giving  them  both  to  the  Senecas  was  the  greater  danger  of 
attack  at  the  west  end  of  their  territories.  They  were  elected 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  sachems,  were  raised  up  by  a 
general  council,  and  were  equal  in  rank  and  power.  Another 
account  states  that  they  were  created  later.  They  discovered, 
immediately  after  the  Confederacy  was  formed,  tliat  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Long  House  was  incomplete,  because  there  were 
no  officers  to  execute  the  military  commands  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. A  council  was  convened  to  remedy  the  omission,  . 
which  established  the  two  perpetual  war^hiefs  named.  As 
general  commanders,  they  had  charge  of  the  military  afiiiirs  of 
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the  Confederacy,  and  the  command  of  its  joint  forces  when 
united  in  a  general  expedition. 

This  office  among  the  Iroquois,  states  Mr.  Moi^gan, 
never  became  influeutiaL  He  compares  it,  however,  to 
the  two  consuls  created  by  the  Bomans  after  abolishing 
the  office  of  rex. 

It  is  observed  that  in  all  speeches  made  by  the  Indian 
warrior,  or  sachem,  he  addresses  his  audience  by  an  ap- 
pellation of  consanguinity,  —  My  father.  My  brother, 
My  cousins.  This  is  not  merely  an  affectionate  greeting, 
or  expression  of  a  common  brotherhood  through  a  kin- 
dred design,  in  the  self-same  contingencies  of  a  national 
cause,  —  the  consultation  over  which  is  the  occasion  of 
the  council  and  consequent  oration.  According  to  Mr. 
Morgan :  — 

When  the  Mohawk  of  the  Wolf  gens  (clan)  'recognized  an 
Oneida,  Onondaga,  Cayuga,  or  Seneca  of  the  same  gens  as  a 
brother,  and  when  the  members  of  the  other  divided  gentes  did 
the  same,  the  relationship  was  not  ideal,  but  a  fact  founded 
upon  consanguinity,  and  upon  faith  in  an  assured  lineage, 
older  than  their  dialects  and  coeval  with  their  unity  as  a 
people.  In  the  estimation  of  an  Iroquois,  every  member  of 
his  gens,  in  whatever  tribe,  was  as  certainly  a  kinsman  as  an 
own  brother. 

When  they  met,  the  first  inquiry  was  the  name  of  each 
other's  clan,  and  next  the  immediate  pedigree  of  their  respec- 
tive sachems ;  after  which  they  were  usually  able  to  find, 
under  their  peculiar  system  of  consanguinity,  the  relationship 
in  which  they  stood  to  each  other.  This  system  was  as  fol- 
lows :  the  children  of  brothers  are  themselves  brothers  and 
sisters ;  the  children  of  the  latter  were  also  brothers  and 
sisters,  —  and  so  downwards  indefinitely.  The  children 
and  descendants  of  sisters  are  the  same.    The  children  of  a 
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brother  and  sister  are  cousins ;  the  children  of  the  latter  are 
cousins,  —  and  so  downwards  indefinitely.  A  knowledge  of 
the  relationship  to  each  other  of  the  members  of  the  same 
gens  (dan)  is  never  lost 

Anciently,  at  common  meetings  of  acquaintances, 
states  Mr.  Worcester,  no  salutation  was  used.  When 
friends  met,  even  after  a  separation  of  considerable  time, 
they  expressed  their  joy  by  exclaiming,  **  We  see  each 
other!" 

It  is  thus  seen  that  not  only  the  oratoi'^s  affectionate 
form  of  address  was  not  an  Indian  hyperbole,  but  it  dis- 
closes an  order  of  lineage,  —  which  the  colonists  so 
little  understood  in  their  land-purchases.  Unless  treating 
with  an  authorized  sachem,  their  land-purchases  were 
like  a  deed  without  seal  or  signature,  for  the  tribal  do- 
main was  held  and  owned  by  the  tribe  in  common.  To 
purchase  of  one  member  of  this  family,  without  consent 
of  the  others,  was  impossible.  Individual  ownership, 
with  the  right  to  sell  and  convey  in  fee-simple  to  any 
other  person,  as  Mr.  Morgan  truly  states,  was  entirely 
unknown  among  them.  It  was  a  plea  made  by  Mr. 
Peters,  in  justificatiou  of  the  Indian's  determined  re- 
occupancy  of  land  believed  to  have  been  bought  by  the 
early  settlers,  with  some  few  trinkets,  —  or  toys,  as  the 
Indian  chief  called  the  articles  of  payment, —  that  he  had 
no  idea  of  a  legal  title  in  severalty,  with  power  to  sell 
and  convey  the  fee.^  Absolute  title  to  land  was  vested 
by  custom  in  the  tribe  as  one  body.  Possessory  rights 
of  individuals  were  respected  by  the  tribe,  and  he  might 
transfer  his  rights  to  other  persons  of  the  same  tribe. 

1  Collection  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  p.  49  ;  Trambull, 
YoL  i.  p.  206 ;  Haard,  yoL  it  pp.  188»  423. 
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It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Peters  that,  doubtless,  many  of  those 
bargains  in  which  the  colonist  believed  himself  to  have 
got  full  possession  of  a  tract  of  land,  were  made  with 
Indians  who  were  not  sachems,  and  really  had  no  power 
to  convey  land  out  of  the  tribe  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber. The  savage  intended  a  lease  when  he  gave  a  deed, 
or  he  may  have  been  a  dishonest  savage. 

A  purchase  of  a  private  member  of  an  Indian  com- 
munity was  very  similar  to  a  purchase  of  a  minor  in  the 
laws  of  a  civilized  country,  —  not  alone,  too,  on  account 
of  his  legal,  but  also  of  his  intellectual  incapacity.  "  The 
Indian  is  still "  (to  again  quote  Mr.  Moi^n),  "  as  he  al- 
ways has  been,  and  will  remain  for  many  years  to  come, 
entirely  incapable  of  meeting  white  men,  with  safety  to 
himself,  in  the  field  of  trade,  and  of  resisting  the  arts  and 
inducements  which  would  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him. 
He  is  incapable  of  steadily  attaching  that  value  to  the 
ownership  of  land  which  its  importance  deserves,  or  of 
knowing  how  far  the  best  interests  of  himself  and  family 
are  involved  in  its  continual  possession.  The  result  of 
individual  Indian  ownership,  with  power  to  sell,  would 
unquestionably  be,  that  in  a  very  short  time  he  would 
divest  himself  of  every  foot  of  land,  and  fall  into  poverty." 
The  truth  of  this  statement,  the  history  of  the  Indians  • 
emphasizes.  Of  the  capacity  of  foresight,  which  the 
early  colonists  had  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  Indians 
of  the  common  order  were  destitute.  They  sold  their 
heritage  for  a  mess  of  pottage ;  the  present  desire  grati- 
fied, they  found  themselves  without  grave-room  on  the 
land  of  their  forefathers. 

That  the  colonists  were  aware  always  of  the  wrong 
they  committed  in  these  bai^ins,  in  which  they  were 
endeavoring  to  get  firm  foothold  in  the  ancient  domain 
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of  another  race,  is  not  probabla  So  precocious  appeared 
the  Indian  in  council, — had  he  chosen,  might  he  not  be- 
come equally  astute  in  commerce  ?  The  common  trade- 
instinct  of  the  one  nation  was,  however,  an  unknown 
faculty  to  the  other.  The  reason  of  this  is  apparent  in 
the  communistic  life  of  the  Indian  race.  A  sense  of 
value  is  learned  in  individual  possessions.  But  the  atti- 
tude which  the  Cherokee  Indians  took  in  regard  to  their 
rights  as  land-owners,  when  desired  to  remove  from 
Georgia  in  1831,  shows  that  they  had  discovered  them- 
selves to  have  been  victims  of  a  greedy  power  whoso 
benevolence  was  similar  to  that  displayed  by  a  Jesuit 
Father,  of  whom  the  Indian  said :  "  When  our  beaver- 
skins  are  all  gone,  he  has  no  more  prayers  for  us." 

He  had,  by  bitter  experience,  learned  what  the  mer- 
cenary instinct  of  the  whito  man  is. 

Remarks  Mr.  Peters,  in  the  celebrated  suit  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation : — 

They  have  understood  that  some  of  their  white  brethren, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  have  sometimes  indulged  in 
speculative  objections  to  their  title  to  their  lands;  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  mere  savages,  roving  over  the  surface  of 
the  earth  in  quest  of  game,  having  never  appropriated  the 
soil  to  themselves  by  incorporating  their  own  labor  with  it^ 
and  turning  it  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  God  of  nature 
intended  it,  —  of  supporting  the  greatest  practical  amount  of 
human  life.  Even  if  this  hypothesis  of  fact  were  true,  how 
such  an  objection  could  stand  with  those  solemn  treaties,  by 
which  their  boundaries  have  been  designated,  and  their  lands 
within  those  boundaries  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  United 
States,  they  find  themselves  utterly  unable  to  comprehend. 
Nor  have  they  yet  been  informed  how  their  white  brethren 
have  ascertained  that  this  earth  was  designed  only  for  the 
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parpoees  of  agricolture,  and  that  no  other  title  could  be  ac- 
quired to  any  portion  of  it  in  any  other  manner  than  by 
actually  digging  into  its  bowels ;  nor  how  digging  into*  one 
part  of  it  can  give  a  title  to  hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles 
at  a  distance  from  the  part  thus  dug.  They  are  still  more 
confounded  in  attempting  to  reconcile  this  theory  of  a  title, 
derivable  only  fix>m  cultivation,  with  the  alleged  title  by  dis- 
covery, arising  simply  from  sailing  along  the  coast,  at  several 
miles  distance  from  the  shore,  without  even  touching  the 
land ;  and  finally,  they  are  equally  perplexed  in  reconciling 
this  theory  with  the  title  which  the  United  States  itself 
asserts  to  the  untouched  millions  of  acres  which  lie  between 
their  settlement  and  the  Pacific  Ocean, — over  which  their 
people  have  never  chased  their  game,  nor  seen  them  from 
the  distant  mountain-tops.  But  whatever  there  may  be  for 
this  theory,  so  unintelligible  to  your  complainants,  and  so 
entirely  inconsistent  with  the  title  which  they  see  asserted 
against  the  aborigines  of  this  country,  it  is  no  longer  true  in 
point  of  fiict  with  regard  to  these  complainants ;  for  they  are 
no  longer  savages  nor  heathen  in  the  hunter  state.  Under 
the  promised  ''patronage,  aid,  and  good  neighborhood**  of 
the  United  States,  they  have  become  civilized,  Christians,  and 
agriculturists,  and  have  no  more  land  than  is  sufficient  for 
their  subsistence  and  that  of  posterity ;  and  this  land  they 
hold  under  repeated,  solemn,  and  still  subsisting  guarantees 
by  treaty  with  the  United  States.  They  do  not  mean  to 
allege  that  they  have  all  become  civilized,  nor  all  public  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity,  nor  all  agriculturists ;  but  in  all  these 
respects  they  are  willing  that  a  comparison  shall  be  instituted 
between  them  and  their  white  brethren  around  them,  and 
they  are  very  little  apprehensive  of  suffering  by  such  compari- 
son when  instituted  before  this  honorable  court  If  practising 
justice,  and  the  doing  to  others  as  we  would  have  them  do 
unto  us,  be  the  tests  of  civilization  and  Christianity,  and  the 
proportion  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  to  the  whole  number 
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of  the  population  be  the  test  of  the  agricoltural  character  of 
a  nation,  with  reference  to  the  theory  in  question,  they  appre- 
hend that  they  haye  at  least  as  little  reason  as  their  white 
brethren  around  them  to  shrink  from  such  tcsts.^ 

It  is  evident  that  the  Indian's  perception  of  the  varied 
influences  of  sound,  was  as  keen  as  his  observation  of 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  things.  Not  only 
were  his  eyes  clear,  but  his  ears  were  accurate.  The 
one  was  a  mirror,  as  perfectly  receptive  of  images  as  the 
untroubled  Awana  of  the  Yosemite;  the  other  was  a 
sounding  instrument  of  the  most  delicate  organization. 
Both  were  as  clear  and  keen  as  are  those  of  some  species 
of  animals.  Of  the  former  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Powers, 
in  an  interesting  chapter  upon  Aboriginal  Botany :  "  He 
takes  careful  note  of  the  forms  and  qualities  of  every- 
thing that  grows  on  the  face  of  the  earth :  his  perception 
of  individual  differences  is  nice  and  minute,  and  his 
nomenclature  remarkably  full" 

An  illustration  of  their  perception  of  the  effect  of 
sound,  is  seen  in  the  langage  in/antin,  or,  as  named  by 
Mr.  Cuoq,  langage  dimintUif.  It  is  principally  em- 
ployed by  mothers  to  their  infants,  and  consists  in  a 
change  of  pronunciation,  and  in  possessing  the  labials 
h,  p,  m,  letters  unknown  in  the  language  of  the  adult 
The  tone  of  voice  is  sweet  and  the  articulation  more 
gentla  Surd  consonants  are  modified,  or  disappear  alto- 
gether. The  Indian  mother  believes  that  sentiments  of 
affection  and  tenderness  are  inspired  in  the  object  thus 
addressed.    The  lexicographer  says :  — 

Mdme,  sans  comprendre  les  paroles,  on  devine  ces  doux 
sentimens  du  coeur,  il  Fair  seul  du  vuiage  et  au  movement  des 

1  The  Cherokee  Nation  venui  the  State  of  Georgia,  by  B.  Peters. 
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Ihvtes  qui  se  Boirent  alon  et  a'anondissent  de  mani&re  k  fonner 
une  petite  Ixmche^  ce  que  lea  Latins  ont  nomm^  i>»eidum,  dim- 
iiiutif  de  oi,  arte.  Ainsi,  pour  ne  dter  qu'un  exemple,  une  m^ 
temoin  des  douleun  de  son  jeune  enfant  malade,  dira  aveo  une 
touchante  ^^motion,  et  donnant  ll  see  l^vres  la  position  que  jo 
viens  de  ddcrire,  lo-no-wortia-ni  lien-a^  au  lieu  de  dire  pure- 
ment  et  siraplemont,  r<monwaktan%  rienha^  "mon  file  est 
malade."  Une  mto.  Algonquine,  pour  dire  la  mdme  chose, 
changera  les  sibilantes  en  autant  de  chuintautes,  —  c^ho-ei  ni- 
guirdc,  au  lieu  de  akosi  ningtnsis, 

Heckewelder  remarks :  — 

In  Indian  language,  inflections  of  their  nouns,  which  vre 
call  genders,  are  not,  as  with  us,  descriptive  of  the  masculine 
and  feminine  species,  but  of  the  animate  and  inanimate  kinds, 
including  trees  and  plants.  The  former  were  of  the  mascu- 
line and  the  latter  of  the  feminine  gender. 

Says  Mr.  Hale  of  a  similar  fact  in  the  Iroquois :  — 

There  being  no  neuter  form,  the  feminine  gender  was  ex- 
tended and  made  to  comprise  all  other  beings.  These  classes, 
however,  are  not  indicated  by  any  change  in  the  noun,  but 
merely  by  the  forms  of  the  pronoun  and  the  verb. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Indian's  religious  beliefs  ruled 
not  only  his  transactions  in  daily  life,  but  also  his  lan- 
guage. The  ruling  divinity  of  the  earth  being  feminine, 
the  plants  and  trees  were  also  made  feminine. 

According  to  Worcester :  — 

The  word  a-gtrlo  (my  sister)  denotes  the  mutual  relation 
of  sisters  to  each  other,  and  can  be  used,  of  course,  by  women 
only ;  and  p-gi-ni-li  (my  elder  brother),  v-^f%rno4le  (my  younger 
brother),  with  their  varied  forms,  denote  the  relation  of  brother 
to  brother,  and  so  are  used  by  men  only ;  while  fhgi^o  denotes 
the  relation  of  brother  and  sister,^  and  so  in  the  mouth  of  a 
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man,  meanfl,  '*  my  aister,"  and  in  the  mouth  of  a  woman,  ''my 
hrother/  —  a  distinction  that  implies  a  third  form,  equivalent, 
perhaps,  to  a  neuter  gender,  or  it  may  be  an  example  of  the 
langagt  dimintUif. 

The  same  author  (Mx.  Worcester)  gives,  as  an  example 
of  the  longest  word  he  had  found  in  Cherokee,  tui- 
ni'do^i'ge'gi'^na^li'8kO'tO'ta-^fiO'ne4i'di'8C'Sti,  —  "  They 
will  by  that  time  have  nearly  donb  granting  [favors] 
from  a  distance  to  thee  and  to  me."  This  word  was 
analyzed  by  him  in  the  following  manner :  — 

W%  conveys  the  idea  of  distance ;  n%,  that  of  time ;  do  de- 
notes that  the  favors  are  conferred  on  each  person  separately, 
not  both  collectively ;  di,  plurality  of  things  granted ;  ge^ 
plurality  and  third  person  of  agents  (they) ;  girna,  duality 
and  second  person  of  recipients  (thee  and  me);  Hsko-to, 
radical ;  ta  is  di  in  the  simplest  form  of  the  verb,  variously 
inflected  in  different  tenses  and  relations;  no^  completion, 
done  granting ;  nt,  sign  of  dative  (to  or  for) ;  li-dt,  nearly ; 
$e-8ti,  sign  of  future  tense. 

Says  Dr.  Worcester  on  this  subject : — 

The  name  of  Qod  is  a  verbal  noun,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
changed  into  a  verb  by  a  verbal  prefix,  having  that  already. 
In  saying  "  I  am  God,''  we  use  no  verb,  but  change  tlie  name 
from  third  to  first  person,  and  add  tlie  pronoun  I,  —  aqua- 
na-la-no-ki  chyo.  There  are  but  few  interjections.  There  are 
no  labials  except  m,  and  that  appears  to  be  modern,  w  having 
been  formerly  used  instead.  The  sounds  of  j  and  of  ch  are 
not  expressed,  ds  or  t$  being  used  instead.  E  is  not  used  by 
the  majority  of  Cberokees,  though  a  rolling  r  seems  to  have 
been  the  original  sound  instead  of  L  Those  who  use  r  do  not 
use  /,  except  as  dialects  are  confounded.  Y  is  not  used,  nor 
tf  but  w  and  $  instead.  The  number  of  consonant  sounds  is 
not  great 
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The  tongue  is  the  instrument  of  the  heart,  the  weapon 
of  the  intellect  It  is  the  expression  of  the  man.  Words 
are  symbols,  nature  an  alphabet.  To  know  the  language 
of  a  nation  is  to  know  its  people.  It  has  been  already 
remarked  that  the  language  of  the  Indian  is  replete  with 
interest  to  the  linguist,  but  it  is  also  the  basis  of  his  * 
ethnologic  history.  Through  it  alone  is  gained  a  just 
apprehension  of  the  race. 

As  the  various  orthographies  of  different  authors  have 
been  used  in  this  compilation,  —  translators  of  the  Indian 
myths  into  their  native  tongues,  the  Spanish^  French, 
and  English,  —  some  statements  relative  to,  and  ex« 
amples  of,  the  different  dialects  are  here  given  :  — 

PRONUNCIATION  IN  TRIBAL  DIALECTS: 

8TATSMENT8  ABOUT  THB  INDIAN  LANOXTAOB. 

A  IB  to  he  sounded  as  in  fate^  oA  as  in  father ;  the  still 
broader  sound  is  marked  by  aw  or  ate.  The  other  English 
vowels  are  less  ambiguous.  0  is  only  used  before  h,  and  the 
sound  thus  indicated  is  never  to  be  confounded  with  that  of 
k.  O  is  always  hard,  as  in  go  ;  J  always  soft,  as  in  June.  At 
the  end  of  words  it  has  the  sound  of  the  English  dge,  as  in 
knowledge  ;  th  sounds  like  »  in  pleasure. 

Several  of  the  consonant  sounds  are  used  interchangeably, 
not  only  in  different  dialects,  but  even  in  the  same,  and  by 
people  of  the  same  band ;  thus  m  for  f»,  ^  for  k^  oi  t  for 
either ;  b  for  p,  d  for  ^,  /  for  %  and  r  for  each  of  these.  In 
the  Cree  dialect,  for  example,  the  word  e-rtn-ne  signifies  man; 
in  the  Ojibway  it  is  e-nin-ne.  In  some  other  dialects  ap- 
proaching the  Delaware  it  is  U-lenrni;  in  the  Delaware, 
according  to  Zeisberger,  lenno  ;  in  the  Menomonie,  e-nain  or 
e-nairneWf  when  the  meaning  of  the  verb-substantive  is  com- 
bined with  it    This  observation  should  be  borne  in  mind  by 

83 
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all  who  take  the  tiouhle  to  compare  and  examine  the  written 
words  of  an  Indian  language.  To  many  of  the  Algonkin  dia- 
lects the  sound  of  6  is  entirely  foreign ;  others  have  no  r. 
Many  of  the  gutteral  and  nondescript  sounds  of  the  Chippe- 
wayan,  as  well  as  several  of  those  in  the  Winnehago,  and 
the  nasal  in  the  Algonkin,  cannot  be  represented  by  our 
alphabet.^ 

To  show  that  the  ideas  and  words  of  the  Indians  are 
not,  as  many  suppose,  confined  to  the  expression  of 
things  relating  to  their  usual  occupations  and  physical 
existence,  Dupouceau  gives  an  example  from  the  gra- 
matical  works  of  Zeisbei^r,  —  the  German  word  in- 
wendiff  (inward,  inwardly) :  — 

Inwardly  —  nacu,  ffqfatactt. 

Inward  heat  —  otariche  gqjatacu. 

Inward  rest — jonigochreo, 

A  quiet  conscience — 9ooeno  aganochtannie  gajataeu. 

What  is  inwardly  concealed  —  tumahoie  tiacu  ne  sechla. 

In  quoting  these,  he  says :  — 

The  committee  now  have  means  of  judging  whether  the 
Indians  have  few  ideas,  and  few  words  to  express  them.  For 
my  part,  I  confess  that  I  am  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  copi- 
ousness and  admirable  structure  of  their  language,  for  which 
I  can  only  account  by  looking  up  to  the  great  First  Cause. 

To  justify  this  expression  of  the  linguist  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  the  Zeisborger  dictionary,  German  and 
Indian,  as  he  states,  fills  seven  quarto  manuscript 
volumes,  containing  together  not  less  than  2,367  pagea 
In  relating  this  he  remarks :  — 

It  is  true,  that  one  half  of  each  page  is  left  blank  for  a 
margin ;  but  allowing  one  fourth  as  the  usual  space  for  th^t 

^  £.  James.    Tanner^t  Namtire. 
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pnipose,  it  still  leaves  one  thousand  seven  hnndTed  and 
seventy-five  pages  of  writing;  consisting  of  German  words  and 
phrases,  with  their  translation  into  Indian.  It  must  be  ae* 
knowledged  that  there  are  not  many  dictionaries  of  this  sijoe ; 
and  if  this  is  filled  (as  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt)  with  gen- 
uine Iroquois,  it  is  in  vain  to  speak  of  the  poverty  of  that 
language.^ 

SEVERAL  NAMES  OF  ABSTRACT  THINOa 

Ke-ke4o^unn — a  word. 
Ah^-no-to^n  —  a  name. 
Oaun-^ittg^vS'he  UKhshie — mind. 
Sunrnuff-ge-M&^n  —  trouble. 
Puk-ke-tah-nak-^nthinn  —  breatlh 
Muite-tahrgoO'We-vnn  — voice. 
Meef^-oo-neenrde-win  —  love. 
Sheenrga^neenrda-vfin  —  hatred. 
O-nisk-e-uhin  —  good. 
Jfah-nahrdis-u  —  bad. 
Ifutche-e-perwa4ue  —  wicked. 
Sue-kum-mun^utn-mo-wim  —  pain. 

The  inflection  win  converts  all  verbs  in  the  infinitive, 
or  the  third  person  singular,  into  substantives,  remarks 
Mr.  Schoolcraft. 

Shddkhdn,  in  the  Delaware,  is  a  term  applied  equally 
to  Wind  and  Air.  Boger  Williams  remarks  that  the 
Indians  had  a  name  for  Soul,  signifying  a  clear  sigJU,  or 
diseemmetU. 

Gallatin  gives  the  following  rules  'for  the  indicative 
present :  — 

The  verb,  in  every  instance,  terminates  the  word,  the  pro- 
nouns in  Cherokee  being  always  prefixed.     Te  (sign  of  plu- 

^  Peter  Dnponoeftii,  "  Ltngoage  of  the  Indian."  ' 
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lal)  prefixed,  always  shows  that  the  pronoun  in  the  ohjective 
case  is  in  the  dual  or  plural  numher.  O,  ge,  ffung,  prefixed, 
or  inserted  immediately  after  the  plural  te,  designate  the 
third  person  pluraL 

The  syllabic  alphabet  of  the  Cherokee,  as  given  by  Se- 
quoyah, discloses  some  particular  character  compared  with 
other  dialects  of  the  Iroquois  family ;  but  although  the  affini- 
ties are  few  and  remote,  there  is  a  similarity  in  general 
termination  of  syllables  and  in  pronunciation  and  accent. 
Sequoyah,  a  native  Cherokee,  was  unacquainted  with  the 
English  language,  but  he  saw  books  in  the  missionary  schools, 
and  was  informed  that  the  characters  represented  the  words 
of  the  spoken  language.  Not  understanding  how  tliis  was 
done,  he  undertook  to  make  characters  of  his  own  for  the 
Cherokee,  and  at  first  attempted  to  have  a  distinct  one  for 
each  word.  He  soon  saw  that  the  number  would  be  such  as 
to  render  that  plan  impracticable;  and  discovering  that  — 
although  the  Cherokee  is  eminently  polysyllabic  —  the  same 
syllables  variously  combined  perpetually  recurred  in  different 
words,  he  concluded  to  have  a  character  for  each  syllable. 
This  he  did  by  listening,  with  a  view  to  his  own  object^  to 
every  discourse  held  in  his  hearing,  and  noting,  in  his  own 
way,  every  new  syllable.  In  a  short  time  he  produced  his 
syllabic  alphabet,  consisting  of  only  eighty-five  characters, 
through  which  he  was  enabled  to  teach,  within  three  weeks, 
every  Cherokee,  old  or  young,  who  desired  it^  how  to  write 
his  own  language. 

Mr.  Gallatin,  in  giving  the  above  statement,  adds :  — 

That  alphabet  has  superseded  ours.  Several  books,  and  a 
newspaper  called  the  "  Phoenix,**  edited  by  Mr.  Boudinot, 
have  been  published  with  those  characters ;  and  the  Chero- 
kees  universally  use  them  when  writing  in  their  own  tongue. 
When  the  first  imperfect  copy  of  that  alphabet  was  received 
at  the  War  Department,  it  appeared  incredible  that  a  language. 
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known  to  be  copioofl^  shoold  have  bat  eighty-five  syllables. 
The  examination  of  a  Cherokee  spelling-book,  published  in 
oar  characters  by  the  missionaries,  explained  what  seemed  to 
be  a  mystery.  It  was  found  that  every  Cherokee  syllable 
ended  in  a  vocal  or  nasal  sound,  and  that  there  vrite  no  other 
double  consonants  but  ti  (or  <U)  and  to,  and  combinations  of  i 
with  four  or  five  different  consonants.  The  language  has 
twelve  consonantfl^  including  A,  namely,^  (or  Ir),  A,  /,  m,  n,  ^,  {2 
(or  <),  dl  (or  </),  U,  to,  y,  <  ;  five  vowels,  namely  a,  e,  t,  o,  ti,  and 
a  nasal  unff.  It  is  obvious,  that  multiplying  the  number  of 
consonants  (including  the  tl)  by  the  six  vowels  (including  the 
nasal),  and  adding  to  the  product  the  said  six  vowels,  each  of 
which  is  occasionally  a  syllable,  you  have  the  whole  number 
of  possible  syllables  in  the  language,  —  those  excepted  which 
result  from  the  combinations  of  s  united  to  another  following 
consonant,  with  the  six  vowela  It  would  have  required 
about  thirty  additional  characters  if  Sequoyah,  adhering  to  his 
principle,  had  made  a  new  one  for  each  combination  such  as 
«fa,  sU,  &c,  ipa,  ipe,  &c.  He  gave  a  strong  proof  of  talent^ 
in  discovering  that  he  might  dispense  with  those  thirty,  by 
making  for  the  $  a  distinct  character.  It  wanted  but  one 
step  more,  and  to  have  also  given  a  distinct  character  to  each 
consonant,  to  reduce  the  whole  number  to  sixteen,  and  to 
have  had  an  alphabet  similar  to  ours.  In  practice,  however, 
and  as  applied  to  his  owp  language,  the  superiority  of  Se- 
quoyah's alphabet  is  manifest,  and  has  been  fully  proved  by 
experience.  You  must,  indeed,  learn  and  remember  eighty-five 
characters  instead  of  twenty-five.  But  this  once  accomplished, 
the  education  of  the  pupil  is  completed ;  he  can  read,  and  he 
is  perfect  in  his  orthography  without  making  it  the  subject  of 
a  distinct  study.  The  boy  learns  in  a  few  weeks  that  which 
.  occupies  two  yean  of  the  time  of  our  boys.  It  is  that 
peculiarity  in  the  vocal  or  nasal  termination  of  syllables,  and 
that  absence  of  double  consonants,  —  more  discernible  to  the 
ear  than  to  the  eye,  —which  were  alluded  to  when  speaking 
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of  some  afi&nity  in  that  lespect  between  the  Cheiokee  and  the 
Iroquois  languages. 

As  this  alphabet  has  been  published  several  times,  it 
is  not  here  given.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  it  ex- 
hibits a  striking  instance  of  the  native  intelligence  of 
the  Indian  race. 

Says  Mr.  Hale  on  the  subject : — 

It  is  not  too  much  to  saj,  that  a  complete  grammar  of  any 
Iroquois  language  would  be  at  least  as  extensive  as  the  best 
Greek  or  Sanskrit  grammar.  For  such  a  work,  neither  the 
writer,  nor,  perhaps,  any  other  person  now  living,  except 
M.  Cuoq  himself,  would  be  competent.  The  phonology  of 
the  language  is  at  once  simple  and  perplexing.  According  to 
M.  Cuoq,  twelve  letters  suffice  to  represent  it,  a,  e, /,  k,  t, 
k,  n,  o,  r,  «,  t,  w.  Seventeen  are  employed  by  Mr.  Wright 
in  the  Seneca,  with  diacritical  marks  which  raise  the  num- 
ber to  twenty-one.  Among  the  Mohawks  the  £nglish  mis- 
sionaries found  sixteen  letters  sufficient^  a,  d,  e,  g,  A,  t,  j\ 
k,  It,  o,  r,  Sy  ij  Ut  w,  y.  There  are  no  labial  sounds,  unless 
the  /,  which  rarely  occurs,  and  appears  to  be  merely  an 
aspirated  w,  may :  be  considered  one.  No  definite  distinc- 
tion is  maintained  between  the  vowel  sound  o  and  ii,  and 
one  of  these  letters  may  be  dispensed  with.  The  dbtino- 
tion  between  hard  and  soft  (or  surd  and  sonant)  mutes  is 
preserved.  The  sounds  of  d  and  ty  and  those  of  it  and  g,  are 
not  interchangeable.  So  also  are  those  of  I  and  r,  the  former 
sound  being  heard  more  frequently  in  the  Oneida  dialect  and 
1  the  latter  in  the  Ganienga.  From  the  Western  dialects,  the 
Onondaga,  Cayuga,  and  Seneca,  this  /  or  r  sound  has,  in 
modern  times,  disappeared  altogether.  The  Canienga,  honor- 
onkwa^  1  esteem  him  (in  Oneida  usually  sounded  like 
konolonhva),  has  become  konoenktaa  in  Onondaga,  and  in 
Cayuga  and.  Seneca  is  contracted  to  kononkufo.    Aspirates 
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and  aspirated  guttnials  abonndi  and  haye  been  variouBly 
lepresented  hy  h,  nh^  kh,  and  gh,  and  sometimes  (in  the 
works  of  the  early  French  missionaries)  by  the  Greek  x  and 
the  sptritus  <utper.  Yet  no  permanent  distinction  appears 
to  be  maintained  among  the  sounds  thus  represented,  and 
M.  Cuoq  reduces  them  all  to  the  simple  A.  The  French  nasal 
sound  abounds.  M.  Cuoq,  and  earlier  English  missionaries, 
have  expressed  it»  as  in  French,  simply  by  the  n  when  ter- 
minating a  syllable.  When  it  does  not  close  a  syllable,  a 
diseresis  above  the  n,  or  else  the  Spanish  tilde  (fi)  indicates 
the  sound.  Mr.  Wright  denotes  it  by  a  line  under  the 
ToweL  The  later  English  missionaries  express  it  by  a  diph- 
thong :  ken  becomes  kea  ;  wmwa  becomes  noetoa  ;  oughwenUya 
is  written  oughtoeaUya, 

A  strict  analysis  would  probably  reduce  the  sounds  of  the 
Canionga  language  to  seven  consonants,  A,  k^  n,  »,  t^  and  t9, 
and  four  vowels,  a,  e,  t,  and  o,  of  which  three,  a,  f,  and  o,  may 
receive  a  nasal  sound.  '  This  nasalizing  makes  them,  in  &ct, 
distinct  elements ;  and  the  primary  sounds  of  the  language 
may  therefore  be  reckoned  at  fourteen.  The  absence  of  la- 
bials, and  the  frequent  aspirated  qualities,  give  to  the  utter- 
ance of  the  best  speakers  a  deep  and  sonorous  character 
which  reminds  the  hearer  of  the  stately  Gastilian  speech.^ 

As  an  interesting  example  of  the  combination  of  thoee 
syllables  or  words,  vxih.  and  iio,  or  yo,  in  the  Iroquois 
language,  the  following  list  is  given,  supplementary  to 
which  are  a  few  words  from  divers  dialects  of  the 
North  American  Indian  language,  taken  from  Mr. 
Gallatin's  vocabulary.  Thede  words  are  arranged  in 
order :  first,  the  names  of  God,  or  Supreme  Being, — 
and  following,  successively,  those  of  the  sun,  moon, 
stars,  eaith,  fire,  water,  lightning,  thunder,  and  wind,  — 

^  Introdaction  to  Iroqtioii  Book  of  Rites,  p.  106. 
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ten  in  alL  These  ten  are  the  principal  objects  of  Indian 
worehip.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  this 
number  was  used  by  the  Indians  as  a  symbol  of  the 
whole  man,  by  counting  the  digits  of  both  hands.  It 
is  recorded  tlfat  the  Esquimaux  Indians  gave  the 
same  signification  to  twenty,  counting  not  only  the 
fingers  but  the  toes,  to  complete  the  symbol  of  human 
being ;  and  from  this  may  have  been  derived  the  law 
in  the  code  of  the  Iroquois,  as  seen  in  their  Book  of 
Rites:  — 

Now  the  ancient  lawgivers  have  declared  —  our  uncles  that 
are  gone,  and  also  our  elder  brothers  —  they  have  said  it,  it 
is  worth  twenty  —  it  was  valued  twenty  —  and  this  was  the 
price  of  the  one  who  is  dead.  And  we  put  our  words  on  it 
[ft.  €,  the  wampum],  and  they  recall  his  name  —  the  one  that 
is  dead. 

This  we  say  and  do,  we  three  brothers.^ 

In  the  Hindoo  "  Sahridbheda  "  (Breach  of  Friendship) 
we  find  nine  objects  to  which  is  attributed  divine 
knowledge :  — 

The  sun  and  moon«  wind  and  fire,  heaven  and  earth  and 
water,  together  with  both  day  and  night.  All  these  with  cer- 
tainty know  the  condition  of  men. 

These,  however,  do  not  include  the  whole  number  of 
sacred  objects  of  ancient  Hindoo  worship.  Their  Pan- 
theon appears  to  exhaust  the  whole  catalogue  of  inani- 
mate and  animate  natural  objects,  as  is  the  case  with 
our  savages;  but,  as  with  our  Indians,  there  was  an 
acknowledgment  of  a  Supreme  Being,  creator  of  gods 
and  men. 

1  Iroquois  Book  of  Ritas,  p.  141. 
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WORDS  SELECTED  FROM  THE  LEXIQUE  DE 

LA  IROQUOISE.t 

Aiennhe—hoiB  d'originaL 

Aioha  —  TisoUy  foutreau. 

Akaion  —  vieox,  ancieHi  antique. 

Akawe —  aviron,  rame. 

Atho  —  le  dieu  de  Thiver. 

Akwa  —  trtey  beaucoup. 

Hero  —  oh,  oui ;  oh,  ooi,  certainement. 

lowerare  —  il  y  a  de  Fair,  du  vent 

lio  —  beau,  bon ;  fort,  solide ;  doux,  patient 

laonweskwcU  —  doux  au  toucher. 

lorase  —  beau,  joli,  agr^ble  k  voir. 

lotkaU  —  beau,  d&irable,  attrayant 

lokarenre  —  le  d^clin  du  jour. 

lotianaton  —  Strange,  rare,  surprenant 

lotieni  —  contenant  beaucoup,  vaste,  qui  tient  beaucoup, 
fdcond,  qui  rend,  qui  produit  beaucoup. 

lotieren  —  6tre  fait^  ce  qui  est  fait 

Kanaskwiio  —  belle,  bonne  b^te. 

Kanakwa  —  manage. 

Karakufa — le  soleil,  la  lune  (general  term). 

Kariwa  —  chose,  a£Gure,  action,  faute.  {Karimio — bonne 
affaire.) 

Karonhia  —  del,  paradis,  firmament,  atmosphto. 

KenonweB^  .  .  .  fioehon^  .  .  .  went  —  affectionner,  aimer, 
agr^er,  pr^f^rer,  trouver  bon. 

Kenoronkwa^  .  .  •  iboft,  .  .  .  hwe^  —  aimer,  estimer,  ch6rir, 
respecter. 

Kawa  —  grand,  groe,  de  la  grande  espice. 

Niio — c'est  le  mot  Franfais  Dieu^  Iroquois^. 

0  exprime  1*  Texistence  de  qq.  ch.  appartenant  it  la  terre, 
renferm^  dans  la  terre,  ou  se  trouvant  it  sa  surfi^e  dans  des 

1  IC.  Ciioq. 
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terrains  d'alluvion ;  ...  0  renferme  2*  Tid^  de  creuBement, 
d'excavatiou  en  general.  .  .  . 

OAroAina,-^  foss^y  raie,  vallon ;  orbite  de  ToeiL 

Oiata  —  le  corps,  la  personne. 

Onkwe  — personne  bumaine,  bomme  en  g^nind. 

Onnhokwa  — joue. 

Ononwa  —  lie,  fond  de  Teau,  eao. 

Onwa  —  maintenant,  actuellement. 

E<uniha  —  lui ;  rcLonhaa  —  lui  seul ;  haonhat  ti  wa  —  lui 
tout  seuL 

Baufenniio  (en  Huron,  Rawendiio)  — le  Seigneur,  Dieu. 

SevfohiouKine  —  ponune,  fruit  du  pommier;  Uu.  —  le  gros 
fruit ;  est  aussi  un  nom  d'bomme. 

Sonkwawenniio —  Dominus  noster. 

Sotn  iion  —  trop  long. 

Wahi — oui-dii,  certainement  oui,  n'est-ce  pas,  c*est  bien 
cela. 

Wakaitsaien  —  dtre  lent  k  pousser,  k  grandir,  k  profiler, 
dtre  tardif.  C'est  le  contraire  de  wakatunore  —  6tre  b&tif. 
L'un  et  Tautre  se  disent  des  fruits,  des  grains,  des  fleurs; 
iancUiinoref  umatiaaien, 

WasatUiio  —  belle  nuit.    . 

W<iken(ukwi{o$ — av.  de  beaux  animaux. 

Wakiros  —  de  beaux  fruits. 

Waihientto  —  de  la  bonne  buile. 

Many  other  examples  might  be  given.  Indeed,  so 
constant  is  the  recurrence  of  these  syllables,  it  would 
appear  that  these  two  were  the  first  spoken  words,  and 
were  used  when  the  infant  race  had  "  no  language  but 
a  cry." 

Aghatt  —  God  (Esquimaux). 

Lawarieu  —  God;  0onoo9o6lochnoo --^  ^yil  Spirit  (Mo- 
hawks). 
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Neeyoch — Ood  (Oneidas). 

Avfoneeu  —  God  (Senecas). 

Mahhaknah — Ood  (Winnebagoes). 

Jatt^tfAfief^otf-^Qod  (Tuscaroias), 

Waheondahi  —  Ood ;  Waheondahpitheona  —  EtA  Spirit 
(Ottoes). 

Oonalahnunghe  —  Gk>d  (Cherokees). 

AlekMndiste  taa  —  God  (Natchez). 

Neiya  —  sun ;  tadkuk  —  moon  (Esquimaux). 

Karaghkwa  —  aan,  kelauquaw  —  moon  (Mohawks). 

Wahneda  —  son ;  konwaumnUegeak — moon  (Oneidas). 

Kachqua  —  sun ;  kaehgua  —  moon  (Senecas). 

Haunip  —  day;  weehah  —  sun;  kahnip  —  night  (Winne- 
bagoes). 

Ourhuhhukayhaw  heday  —  sun ;  heetay  anUuhnyyaihau  — 
moon  (Tuscaroras). 

Pee  —  sun;  peetanywai  —  moon  (Ottoes). 

Nungdohegah — sun;  nungdohntngnoyee  —  moon  (Chero- 
kees). 

Wah — fire;  9%l  —  big  sun;  hwanp"^ moon  (Natchez), 

IgcUgetak — star;  nunna  —  earth  (Esquimaux). 

Cqiestuch  —  star ;  oohw^ah  —  earth  (Mohawk). 

Toqjistoqua — star;  ohut\fea — earth  (Oneidas). 

Cc^'eshanda  —  star;  uet\fah — earth  (Senecas). 

Weehah  (sun),  kohshkeh  (suspended)  -—  star ;  maVnak  — 
earth  (Winnebagoes). 

Otcheesnoohqnay — star;  aufiuiwheh  —  eaiih  (Tuscaroras). 

Peekahhai  —  star ;  maha  —  earth  (Ottoes). 

Nawquisi — star;  ojUnohi — earth  (Cherokees). 

Tookul  —  star ;  mhih  — ^  earth  (Natchez). 

Annak  — fire ;  moh  —  water  (Esquimaux). 

Ocheerle  —  fire ;  ooehnekanus  — '  water  (Mohawks). 

Qfuthieh,  (or  yooteeyk)  —  fire ;  oghnaeaune  —  water  (Onei- 
das). 

Qfishia  —  ^le ;  ondoandut — water  (Senecas). 
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Fedghah  —  fire ;  nihah  —  water  (Winnebagoes). 

SUre —  fire ;  auwuh  —  water  (Tuacaroras). 

Paijai  —  fire ;  nee  —  water  (Ottoes). 

AtiUung  —  fire;  oAmaA — water  (Cherokees). 

Wah — fire;  hoon  —  water  (Natchez). 

Kadlome  ikkoama  —  lightning;  kaUuchta  —  thunder  (Ea- 
quimaux). 

WaUthiurUHmteeuh  —  lightning ;  ii/iooichUrhaiU  —  thun- 
der (Mohawks). 

TeuHjuUegalagha  —  lightning ;  ooghtaghgayoanda  —  thun- 
der (Oneidas). 

£eno  —  lightning ;  eeehnuug  —  thunder  (Senecas). 

Wakkunehhah — thunder  (Tuacaroras). 

AhnahgahUske  —  lightning;  ^hyungdagoolodca  —  thun- 
der (Cherokees). 

Fooloopooloonul  —  lightning ;  pooloapooloolunluh  —  thun- 
der (Natchez). 

Anoee  —  wind  (Esquimaux). 

Tcun-lvude  —  wind  (Mohawks). 

YaufoUnU  —  wind  (Oneidas). 

Oahah  —  wind  (Senecas). 

Mahtah  cheeckee  —  wind  (Winnehagoes). 

Oghre  —  wind  (Tuacaroras). 

UnawUh  —  wind  (Cherokees). 

Nappe — wind  (Natchez). 

Language  corroborates  the  testimony  of  83rmbol  and 
myth,  in  disclosing  the  Indian's  belief  in  a  ruling  spirit, 
governing  the  winds  of  heaven,  the  suns  suspended,  the 
mysterious  passing  fire,  —  those  stars  and  comets  that 
enter  the  skies  by  night  and  depart  by  day,  when  ap- 
pears the  grand  orb,  the  "heart  of  the  Great  Spirit," 
throbbing  with  fiery  Ufa 

The  Oneidas  address  this  ruling  deity  by  the  name  of 
Oneeyah,  and  they  call  the  wind  yowolant.    The  Winne- 
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begoes  make  use  of  the  term  Wahhahnah  for  their 
Supreme  Spirit,  and  they  call  the  Wind  mahtah  eheechee. 
The  Natchez  use  the  term  toah  for  Fire,  and  it  has  been 
said  already  that  Wazha-waud  was  the  Algonkin  name 
for  Creator,  and  wizs^i'-au  for  light  In  the  Ojibway 
dialect  waJirSOryafir'Ze'Win  and  vxinda  have  the  same 
significations.  The  Mohawk  word  for  Life  is  yonhe;  the 
dead  are  called  ya-we-^thre-ye-a';  and  the  verb  To  Exist, 
To  Be,  in  the  same  dialect,  according  to  Schoolcrafb,  is 
egnrfUhyo-U-^ — reminding  the  ear  of  Enigoria,  the  Good 
Mind,  one  of  the  first-born  twins  in  the  cosmogony  of 
Creation,  as  related  by  David  Cusick.  Although  in 
these  terms  a  distinction  is  maintained,  an  associa- 
tion of  thought  is  evident  Wind,  Fire,  and  Light 
are  the  assembled  types  of  being.  From  these  three  is 
life. 

To  give  the  force  of  expression  in  Indian  words  is  as 
difficult  as  to  render  Cicero's  orations  without  loss  of 
their  fine  resonance  and  beauty  of  meaning.  Indian, 
like  Latin,  translated,  is  as  a  bow  slacked,  from  whose 
untense  string  the  arrow  refuses  flight  The  following 
illustration  —  a  speech  in  council  with  the  French,  by 
an  Indian  warrior  —  affords  perhaps  a  better  example  of 
the  views  and  opinions  of  the  Indians  in  relation  to  the 
acts  of  the  governor  of  Canada,  De  laBarre,  —  to  whom 
in  reply  the  speech  is  addressed,  —  than  of  the  Indian 
languaga 

This  speech  was  made  in  1684  In  1689  the  terrible 
massacre  by  the  French  of  the  inhabitants  of  Schenec- 
tady, composed  of  traders  and  Praying  Indians,  occurred, 
and  was  the  occasion  of  the  speech  in  the  foregoing  pages. 
Not  long  after  this  the  crime  of  burning  an  Indian  chief, 
by  the  command  of  the  Count  de  Frontenac,  was  com- 
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mitted  Both  events  are  exponents  of  the  temper  of  the 
nation  with  whom  the  Indian  warrior  was  in  council  at 
the  time  of  this  speech.  The  burning  of  prisoners  of 
war  was  a  custom  instituted  among  the  Indians.  The 
French  copied  the  barbarism  of  the  savages.  It  is  due 
to  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  who  have  been  so  often  quoted  in 
this  volume,  to  state  that  they  sought  to  move  the  Count 
de  Frontenac  to  mitigate  his  sentence ;  and  being  unsuc- 
cessful, they  afterwards  visited  the  prisoners,  for  there 
were  two  condemned,  and  offered  them  the  consolations 
of  their  religion.  But  this  was  refused,  and  the  prisoners 
began  to  prepare  for  death  in  their  own  manner,  by  sing- 
ing their  death-song.  A  knife  was  thrown  into  the 
prison  by  some  sympathizing  hand,  with  which  one  of 
the  prisoners  despatched  himself.  The  other  continued 
his  preparation,  and  was  finally  carried  to  the  place  of 
execution,  where  his  feet  were  broiled  between  two  hot 
stones.  His  fingers  were  burned  in  red-hot  pipes;  while 
both  his  arms  were  at  liberty,  he  did  not  remove  them. 
His  joints  were  cut,  his  sinews  twisted  around  bars  of 
iron,  his  scalp  flayed  from  his  skull,  and  hot  sand  poured 
upon  his  head ;  when,  by  the  intercession  of  the  Inten- 
dant's  lady,  states  Colden,  the  coup  de  grdce  was  given. 
During  the  terrible  process  of  this  barbaric  torture  the 
warrior  continued  his  death-song,  recounted  his  prowess 
in  battle,  and  related  the  burning  of  French  prisoners. 

This  execution  is  an  example  of  the  fierce  temper  of 
the  age ;  in  which  it  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  distinguish 
savage  from  Christian. 

As  a  matter  of  historic  justice,  previous  to  the  Indian 
orator^s  speech,  that  of  De  la  Barre  is  given : — 

The  King,  my  roaster,  being  informed  that  the  Five  Nations 
have  often  infringed  the  peace,  has  ordered  me  to  come 
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hither  with  a  guard,  and  to  send  Obguesse  to  the  Onon- 
dagas,  to  hring  the  chief  sachem  to  my  camp.  The  intention 
of  the  great  King  is  that  you  and  I  may  smoke  the  Calumet  of 
Peace  together ;  hut  on  this  condition,  that  you  promise  me,  in 
the  name  of  the  Senecas,  Gayugas,  Onondagas,  and  Mohawks, 
to  give  entire  satisfEustion  and  reparation  to  his  suhjects,  and 
in  the  future  never  to  molest  them. 

The  Senecas,  Cayugas,  Onondagas,  and  Mohawks  have 
rohhed  and  ahused  all  the  traders  that  were  passing  to  the 
Illinois  and  Unamies,  and  other  Indian  nations,  the  children 
of  my  King.  They  have  acted,  on  these  occasions,  contrary 
to  the  treaty  of  peace  with  my  predecessor.  I  am  ordered, 
therefore,  to  demand  satisfaction,  and  to  tell  them  that 
in  case  of  refusal,  or  their  plundering  us  any  more,  that  I 
have  express  orders  to  declare  war.  This  belt  confirms  my 
words. 

The  warriors  of  the  Five  Nations  have  conducted  the  En- 
glish into  the  lakes,  which  belong  to  the  King,  my  master,  and 
brought  the  English  among  the  nations  that  are  his  children, 
to  destroy  the  trade  of  his  subjects,  and  to  withdraw  their 
nations  from  him.  .They  have  carried  the  English  thither, 
notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  the  late  governor  of  New 
York,  who  foresaw  the  risk  that  both  they  and  you  would 
run.  I  am  willing  to  forget  these  things,  but  if  ever  the  like 
shall  happen  for  the  future,  I  have  express  commands  to  de- 
clare war  with  you.     This  belt  confirms  my  words. 

Tour  warriors  have  made  several  barbarous  incursions  on 
the  Illinois  and  Unamies ;  they  have  sacrificed  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  have  made  many  members  of  those  nations 
prisoners,  who  thought  them^ves  safe  in  their  villages  in 
times  of  peace.  These  people  who  are  my  King's  children, 
must  not  be  your  slaves ;  you  must  give  them  their  liberty, 
and  send  them  back  into  their  own  country.  If  the  Five 
Nations  shall  refuse  to  do  this,  I  have  express  orders  to 
declare  war  against  them.     This  belt  confirms  my  words. 
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This  is  what  I  have  to  say  to  Qarangala,  that  he  may  cany 
to  the  Senecas,  Onondagas,  Oneidas,  Gayugas,  and  Mohawks, 
the  declaration  which  the  King,  my  master,  has  commanded 
me  to  make.  He  doth  not  wish  them  to  force  him  to  send  a 
great  army  to  Cadarackoi  Fort^  to  hegin  a  war  which  must  he 
fatal  to  them.  He  would  he  sorry  that  this  fort,  that  was  the 
work  of  peace,  should  become  the  prison  of  your  warriors. 
We  must  endeavor,  on  both  sides,  to  prevent  such  misfor- 
tunes. The  French,  who  are  brethren  and  friends  of  the  Five 
Nations,  will  never  trouble  their  repose,  provided  that  the 
satisfaction  which  I  demand  be  given,  and  that  the  treaties 
of  peace  be  hereafter  observed.  I  shall  be  extremely  grieved 
if  my  words  do  not  produce  the  effect  which  I  expect  from 
them,  for  then  I  shall  be  obliged  to  join  with  the  governor  of 
New  York,  who  is  commanded  by  his  master  to  assist  me;  and 
bum  the  castles  of  the  Five  Nations  and  destroy  you.  This 
belt  confirms  my  words. 

De  la  Barrels  speech  was  evidently  intended  to  carry 
dismay  into  the  hearts  of  the  Indian  chiefs  in  counciL 
His  threat,  though  not  carried  then  into  execution,  is  a 
prophetic  statement  of  what,  in  a  measure,  was  done  in 
the  course  of  tima  The  Indians  were  caught  between 
the  two  nations,  the  French  and  English,  as  between  the 
upper  and  nether  millstones,  and  ground  to  powder,  — 
destroyed,  annihilated.  As  allies  or  enemies,  they  were 
equally  betrayed, — not  at  once,  it  is  true,  nor  by  king's 
troops,  nor  English  Royalists,  but  by  the  spirit  of 
greed  and  earth-hunger,  which  led  the  whole  fanatic 
world  of  people,  Spanish,  English,  and  French,  to  a  feast 
of  spoil  upon  the  red  race. 

The  intended  effect  of  terror  to  the  Indians  was  by 
no  means  the  result  of  the  Frenchman's  speech.  All  the 
time  that  De  la  Barre  spoke,  Garangala  kept  his  eyes 
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fixed  on  his  calumet ;  and  as  soon  as  the  goveraor  had 
done  speaking  he  arose,  and  when  he  had  walked  several 
times  around  the  circle,  spoke  as  follows :  — 

SPEECH  0?  GARANGALA,  CHIEF  OF  THE  ONONDAGAa 

YonondiOy^  I  bonor  you,  and  the  warriors  that  are  with  me 
likewise  honor  you.  Your  interpreter  has  finished  your 
speech.  I  now  begin  mine.  My  words  make  haste  to  reach 
your  ears.  Hearken  to  them.  Yonondio,  you  must  have  be- 
lieved, when  you  left  Quebec,  that  the  sun  had  burnt  up  i^ 
the  forests,  which  render  our  country  inaccessible  to  the 
French,  or  that  the  lakes  had  so  far  overflowed  the  banks,  that 
they  had  surrounded  our  castles,  and  that  it  was  impossible 
for  us  to  get  out  of  them.  Yes,  surely,  you  must  have  dreamt 
so,  and  the  curiosity  of  seeing  so  great  a  wonder  has  brought 
you  far.  Now  you  are  undeceived,  since  that  I  and  the 
warriors  here  present  are  come  to  assure  you  that  the 
Senocos,  Cayugas,  Onondagas,  Oueidas,  and  Mohawks  are  yet 
alive.  I  thank  you,  in  their  name,  for  bringing  back  into 
their  country  the  calumet,  which  your  predecessor  received 
from  their  hands.  It  was  happy  for  you  that  you  left  under- 
ground that  murdering  hatchet  that  has  been  so  often  dyed  in 
the  blood  of  the  French. 

Hear,  Yonondio !  I  do  not  sleep ;  I  have  my  eyes  open ; 
and  the  sun,  which  enlightens  me,  discovers  to  me  a  great 
captain  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  soldiers,  who  speaks  as 
if  he  were  dreaming.  He  says,  that  he  only  came  to  the  lake 
to  smoke  on  the  great  calumet  with  the  Onondagas.  But 
Garangala  says  that  he  sees  the  contrary,  —  that  it  was  to 
knock  them  on  the  head,  if  sickness  had  not  weakened  the 
arms  of  the  French. 

I  see  Yonondio  raving  in  a  camp  of  sick  men,  whose  lives 

1  Fide  H.  Caoq.     (hunUio,  "  U  Belle  Montagne,**  pu  17S. 
•  84 
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the  Great  Spirit  %a9  jBaved;by  inflicting  thie  sickness  upon 
them.  .;  ^ .;  :.  ^  , 

Hear^  TonondioJ  Our  women  had  taken  their  olabsy — \ 
our  children  and  old  men  had  carried  their  bows  and  arrows 
into  the  heart  of  the  camp,  ~-  if  our  warriors  had  not  disarmed 
them,  and  kept  them  back,  when  your  messenger  came  to  our 
castles.  ...  . 

It  is  done,  and  I  have  said  it.        . 

Hear,  Yonondio  !  We  plundered  none  of  the  French  but 
those  that  carried  guns,  powder,  and  balls  to  the  Twightwies. 
and  Chictaghicks  [their  enemies],  because  those  arms  might 
hilye  cost  our  lives.  Herein  we  follow  the  example  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  break  all  the  kegs  of  rum  brought  to  our  castles, 
lest  the  drunken  Indians  should  knock  them  on  the  bead.. 
Our  warriors  have  not  beaver  enough  to  pay  for  all  those  arms, 
they  have  taken,  and  our  old  men  are  not  afraid  of  the  war. 

These  belts  preserve  my  words !  ^  We  carried  the  English 
into  our  Likes,  to  trade  there  with  the  Utawawos  and  Yua-' 
toghies,  as  the  Adirondacks  brought  the  French  to  our  castles, 
to  carry  on  a  trade  which  the  English  say  is  theirs.  We  are 
bom  free  I  We  neither  depend  on  Yonondio  nor  Corlaer  I '. 
We  may  go  where  we  please,  and  carry  with  us  whom  we 
please.  If  your  allies  be  your  slaves,  use  them  as  such ;  com- 
mand them  to  receive  no  other  but  your  people.  This  belt' 
preserves  my  words.-  tWs  knock  tlie  Twightwies  and  Chic- 
taghicks  on  the  head,  because  they  had  cut  down  Trees 
of  Peace,  which  were  the  limits  of  our  country.  They  have 
hunted  beaver  on  our  lands.  They  have  acted  contrary  to 
the  customs  of  all  Indians,  fo^  they  left  none  of  the  beaveic 
alive ;  they  killed  both  male  and  female.  They  brought  the 
Satanas  into  the  country  to  take  part  with  them,  after  they 
had  concerted  ill  designs  against  us.     We  have  done  less  than 

^  Their  recorda  were  made  upon  wampum.     Fide  illostrationa'  of 
legends  of  Deluge  and  Creation,  in  Chapters  XIY  and  XY. 
*  Governor  of  New  York. 
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(iither  the  English  or  Freiichy  thai  have  tisniped  the  lands  of 
80  many  Indian  nations,  and  chased  them  from  their  coantrj* 
This  belt  preserves  my  words;  • 

Hear,  Tonondio ;  what  I  say  is  the  voice  of  all  the  Five 
Nations.  Hear  what  they  answer  I.  Open  your  ears  to  what 
they  speak.  The  Senecas,  Cayagas,  Onondagas,  Oneidas,  and 
Mohawks  say  that  when  they  baried  the  hatchet  at  Cada- 
rackuiy  in  the  presence  pf  your  predecessor,  in  the  middle  of 
the  fort,  they  planted  the  Tree  of  Peace  in  the  same  place,  to 
be  there  carefully  preserved ;  that  in  place  of  a  retreat  for 
soldiers,  that  fort  might  be  a  rendezvous  for  meichauts ;  that 
in  place  of  anus  and  ammunition  of  war,  beavers  and  mer-' 
chandise  should  only*  enter  there. 

Hear,  Yonondio  I  Take  care  for  the  future,  that  so  great 
a  number  of  soldiers  as  appear  there  do  not  choke  the  Tree  of 
Peace  planted  in  so  small  a  fort  It  "will  be  a  gredt  loss,  if 
after  it  had  so  easily  taken  root,  you  should  stop  its  growth, 
and  prevent  its  covering  your  country  and  ours  with  its 
branches.  I  assure  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Five  Nations, 
that  our  warriors  shall  dance  to  the  Calumet  of  Peace  iinder 
its  leaves;  ahd  shall  remain  quiet  in  their  seats,  and  shall 
never  dig  up  the  hatchet,  till  thei]^  brothers,  Tonondio  or 
Gorlaer,  shall  enter  jointly,  or  separately  endeavor  to  attack 
the  country  which  the  Great  Spirit  has  given  our  ancestors. 

This  belt  preserves  my  words;  and  this,  the  authority 
which  the  Five  Nations  have  given  me.^ 

The  belts  mentioned  in  Garahgala's  speech  wer^ 
made  with  great  care,  and  were  to  the  Indians  of  great 
value.  Josselyn  records  a  visit  to  Boston,  in  1671,  of 
King  Metacom  (who  is'  better  known  by  his  English 
tiame,  Philip);  in  which  it  is  stated  that  he  wore  ti  coat 

^  Addra88  to  De  la  Bam,  governor  of  Canada,  in  1684.  Fide  OA* 
den,  Histoiy  of  the  Five  Natlona. 
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and  buskius  set  thick  with  blue  and  white  beads  ''  in  a 
pleasant  wild  work,**  and  a  broad  belt  of  the  same. 
The  sentiments  expressed  in  the  foregoing  speech  are 
those  that  actuated  King  Philip  in  his  dealings  with  the 
English.  A  haughty  warrior,  and  with  the  death  of  his 
brotiier  fresh  in  memory,  Eang  Philip  was  much  to  be 
feared,  and  his  death  naturally  was  a  relief  to  the 
harassed  colonists.  But  it  is  with  a  sense  of  humiliation 
that  we  read  the  statements  that  the  people ''  prayed  the 
bullet  into  King  Philip's  heart;"  that  his  head  was 
sent  to  Plymouth,  where  it  was  exposed  for  twenty 
years,  and  his  hands  to  Boston ;  and  that  his  mangled 
body  was  refused  the  right  of  sepulture.  Following  the 
story  of  the  slaughter,  by  our  people,  of  Indian  men, 
women,  and  children  at  Narragansett,  we  read:  — 

We  have  heard  of  two  and  twenty  Indian  captains  slain, 
all  of  them,  and  brought  to  hell  in  one  day.  ...  It  was  not 
long  before  the  liand  which  now  writes  [1700]  upon  a  certain 
occasion  took  off  the  jaw  from  the  exposed  skull  of  tliat 
blasphemous  leviathan  [King  Philip].^ 

Examples  of  the  oratory  of  King  Philip  have  been  re- 
peatedly given  in  the  pages  of  Indian  history.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  repeat  them.  The  most  striking  product 
of  the  versatile  powers  of  our  savages  is  a  written  his- 
tory given  in  our  own  tongue,  a  portion  of  which  has 
already  found  place  in  this  volume.  The  difficulties 
which  David  Cusick  encountered  in  giving  the  facts  of 
history  in  a  foreign  tongue  are  best  known  through  a 
knowledge  of  his  native  language.  So  well,  however, 
has  he  succeeded,  that  his  statements  are  quoted  as 

^  Ber.  InoresM  liather. 
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authority  equal  if  not  superior  to  that  of  any  English 
writer  of  the  period,  not  only  on  account  of  his  kinship  of 
race,  but  because  of  the  unembellished  veracity  of  those 
statements.  Metaphor  is  the  common  speech  of  the 
Indian,  but  David  Cusick  writes  without  metaphor. 
A  simple  candor  of  expression  is  seen  in  all  his  pages. 
We  seek  in  vain  that  bitter  recrimination,  or  fierce  re- 
sentment, which  might  have  sullied  the  concluding  chap- 
ter, as  these  would  be  natural  expressions  from  him  who 
might'have  said,  of  the  general  woe  of  a  people  without 
a  country  (sold  for  toys,  or  wrested  by  force),  quorum 
pars  fui.  The  gracious  passage  of  years  had  not  time 
to  heal  the  wounded  pride  of  race  when  these  pages 
were  written,  but  we  hear  nothing  of  these  matters. 
We  trace  upon  the  map  of  North  America  the  locality 
of  the  occupancy  of  this  historian's  race,  before  its  col- 
onization by  our  forefathers.  We  find  the  grand  lakes 
and  mountains,  the  fast  and  far  running  rivers,  surpass- 
ing all  previous  experience  in  beauty  of  scenery  and 
wealth  of  soil,  —  all  unlike  the  narrow  English  home, 
surpassing  even  sunny  France,  —  and  we  wonder  that 
the  few  annals  of  the  possessors  of  all  these  riches  have 
not  a  final  chapter  of  invectives ;  but  the  Indian  knew 
the  dignity  of  silence. 


PREFACE  TO  SKETCHES  OF  THE   ANCIENT  HISTORY  OF 

THE  SIX  NATIONS: 

OOMPRI8IKO  A  TALK  OF  TRS  FOUlfDATION  OF  TRS  ORKAT  ISLAND  (MOW 
NORTH  AMRRIOA),  TBI  TWO  UIFANTI  BORN,  AND  THR  ORXATION 
OF  THR  UNIVBRSB. 

I  have  been  long  waiting  in  hopes  that  some  of  my  people, 
who  have  received  an  English  edncationy  would  have  under- 
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taken  the  wor)£,  as  to  |[iv6  a  aketoh*  of  tlie  Ancient  History 
of  the  Six  Nations;  but  found  no. one  seemed  tp  concur  in 
the  matter,  after  some  hesitation  I  deterpained  to.  commence 
the  work ;  but  found  the  history  inyolved  with  fables ;  and 
besides,  examining  myself,  finding  so  'Small;  educated  that 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  compose  the  Tfork  without  much 
difficulty.  After  various  reasons  I  abandoned  the  idea:  I 
howeyer,  took  up  a  resolution  to  continue  the  work,  which  I 
have  taken  much  pains  procuring  the  materials,  and  translat- 
ing it  into  English  language.  I  have  endeavored  to  throw 
'some  light  on  the  history  of  the  original  population  of  the 
country,  which  I  believe  never  have  been  recorded*  I  hope 
this  little  Work  will'  be*  acceptable  to  the  publia 

DAVID  CUSICK. 
TirsoABOBA  YiLZJLG^  Jime  10,  1825. 

PABT  IL 

'a  RKAL  ACOOUNT  of  TBI  SXTTLXMBNT  OF  MOBTH  AMRBIOA,  AND  THXIR 

DI88BN8I0NB. 

'  In  the  ancient  days  the  Oreat  Island  appeared  upon  the 
big  waters,  the  earth  brought  forth  trees,  herbs,  and  v^eta- 
bles.  'The  creation  of  the  land,  animals;  the  Eagwehoewe 
people  werel  too  created  and  resided. in  the  north  regions,  and 
after  a  timie  some  of  the  people  became  giants  and  Committed 
outrages  upon  the  inhabitants.  After  many  years  a  body  of 
Eagwehoewe  people  encamped  on  the  bank  of  a  majestic 
stream,  and  was  named  Eanawage,  now  St.  Lawrence. 

PART  III. 

I  By  some  inducement  a  body  of  people  was  concealed  in 
the  mountain  at  the  falls  named  Kuskehsawkich  (now  Os- 
wego). When  the  people  were  released  from  tlio  mountain 
they  were  revisited  by  Tareuyanagon,  ». «.  Holder  of  the 
Heavensi  who  had  power: to  .change  himself  into  various 
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shapes ;  he  ordered  the  people  to  proceed  toward  the  soniise 
as  he  guided  them,  and  came  to  a  river  and  named  Tenonan- 
atchci  i.  e.  Going  round  a  Mountain  (now  Mohawk) ,  and  went 
down  the  hank  of  thet  river  and  came.'  to  where  it  dischaiges 
into  a  great  river  running  towards  the  midday  sun ;  and  named 
Shaw-nay-tan-ty, 'f.  e.  Beyond  the  Pineria  (now  Hudson),  and 
went  down  the  hank  of  the  river  and  touched  the  hank  of  a 
great  water.  The  company  mlide  encampment  at  the  pkce 
and  remained  there  a  few  days,  f  The  people  were  yet  in  one 
language  j>  some  lof  the  people  went'  on  the  hanks  of.  the  great 
water,  towards,  the  midday  sun;  hut ^  the i  main  .company 
returned  as  they  came,' on  the  hank  of  the  river,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Holder  of  the  Heavens.  '  Of  this  company 
there  was  a  particular  hody  which  called  themselves  one 
household  j  of  these  were  six  families,  and  they  entered 
into  a  resolution  to  preserve  the  chain  of  alliance  which 
should  not  -  he  extinguished  in  any  manner.  The  company 
advanced,  some  distance  up  the  river  of  Shaw-na-taw-ty 
(Hudson)  ;  the  Holder  of  the  Heavens  directs  the  first  family 
to  make  their  residence  near  the  hank  of  the  river,  and  the 
family  was  named  Te*haw-re-ho-gah,  t.e.  a  Speech  Divided 
(notv: Mohawk),  and  their  language  was  soon  altered;  the 
company^  then  turned  and  went  towards  the  sunsetting  and 
travelled  ahout  two  days  and  a  half,  and  came  to  a  creek 
which  was  named  KaW-na-taw-te-ruh,  t.  e.  Pineies.^ 

The  second  family  was  directed  to  make  their  residence 
near  the  creek,  and  the.'  family  was  named  He-han-re-tah-go, 
».  e.  Big  Tree  (now  Oneidas),  and  likewise  their  language  was 
altered.  The  company  continued  to  proceed  toward  the  sun- 
setting,  under  the 'direction  of  the  Holder  of  the  Heavens.' 
The  third  flunily  was  directed  to  make  their  residence  on 
a  mountain  namedt  Onondaga   (now  Onondaga),  and  the 

1  Here  ie  appended  a  note,  as  follows  :  The  creek  now  branches  from 
the  Susquehanna  River,  at  the  head  generally  cdled  Colonel  Allen's 
lake,  ten  miles  south  of  Oneida  Castle. 
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fiunilj  was  named  Seah-now-kah-tah,  i,  e.  Carrying  the 
Name,  and  their  language  was  altered.  The  company  con- 
tinued their  journey  towards  the  sunsetting.  The  fourth 
family  was  directed  to  make  their  residence  near  a  long 
lake  named  Go-yo-goh,  t.  «.  a  Mountain  Hising  from  Water 
(now  Cayuga),  and  the  family  was  named  Sho-nea-na-we- 
to-wah,  f .  €,  Great  Pipe,  and  their  language  was  altered.  The 
company  continued  to  proceed  towards  the  sunsetting.  The 
fifth  family  was  directed  to  make  their  residence  near  a  high 
mountain,  or  rather  knoll,  situated  south  of  the  Canandai- 
gua  Lake,  which  was  named  Jenneatowake,  and  the  family 
was  named  Te-how-nea-wyo-hent,  u  e.  Possessing  a  Door 
(now  Seneca),  and  their  language  vras  altered.  The  sixth 
family  went  with  the  company  that  journeyed  towards  the 
sun  setting,  and  touched  the  bank  of  a  great  lake  named 
Rau-ha-gava-rah-ka,  t.  e.  a  Cap  (now  Erie),  and  then  went 
towards  between  the  midday  and  sunsetting,  and  travelled 
considerable  distance  and  came  to  a  large  river  which  was 
named  Onau-we-yoka,  i,  e.  &  Principal  Stream  (now  Missis- 
sippi). The  people  discovered  a  grapevine  lying  across  the 
river,  by  which  a  part  of  the  people  went  over ;  but  while 
they  were  engaged,  the  vine  broke  and  were  divided ;  they 
became  enemies  to  those  that  went  over  the  river ;  in  conse- 
quence they  were  obliged  to  disperse  the  journey.^ 

The  Holder  of  the  Heavens  instructs  them  in  the  art  of 
bows  and  arrows  in  the  time  of  game  and  danger.  Associates 
were  dispersed,  and  each  family  went  to  search  for  residences 
according  to  their  convenience  of  game.  The  sixth  family 
went  towards  the  sunrise,  and  touched  the  bank  of  the  Qreat 
Water.  The  family  was  directed  to  make  their  residence  near 
Cau-ta-nah,  i,  e.  Pine  in  Water,  situated  near  the  mouth  of 
Keuse  River,  now  in  North  Carolina,  and  the  family  was 

1  By  some,  remarks  Oatick,  this  may  seem  an  incredible  story. 
Why  more  so  than  that  the  Iftraelites  should  cross  the  Red  Sea  on 
dry  Umdl 
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named  Kau-ta-noh  (now  Toscarora),  and  their  language  was 
also  altered ;  but  the  six  families  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  lose 
the  understanding  of  each  other^s  language.  The  Holder  of 
the  Heavens  returns  to  the  live  families  and  forms  the  mode 
of  the  Confederacy,  which  was  named  Ego-nea-seub-neh,  i.  e. 
Long  House.  [Here  follow  the  names  above  mentioned.] 
About  this  time  an  agent  from  sui)erior  power  visits  the 
families,  and  he  instructs  them  in  various  things  respecting 
the  Infinity,  matrimony,  moral  rules,  worship,  &o. ;  and  he 
warns  them  that  an  evil  spirit  was  in  the  world,  and  would 
induce  the  people  to  commit  trespasses  against  the  rules  he 
had  given  them ;  and  he  offers  them  favorable  promises,  obe- 
dience to  the  rules,  the  souls  should  enter  the  place  of  happi- 
ness, but  to  the  disobedient  these  souls  would  be  sent  to  state 
of  misery.  And  he  gives  the  seeds  for  com,  beans,  squashes, 
potatoes,  and  tobacco,  with  directions  how  to  cultivate  them ; 
and  he  gives  them  the  dogs  to  aid  in  pursuing  game ;  and  he 
repeats  the  administration  of  the  game,  and  that  the  country 
was  given  for  their  people's  maintenance.  When  he  ended 
the  interview,  consolation  he  leaves.  About  one  hundred 
winters  since,  the  people  left  the  mountain,  the  five  families 
were  increased,  and  made  some  villages  in  the  country.  The 
Holder  of  the  Heavens  was  absent  from  the  country,  which 
was  destitute  of  the  visits  of  the  Governor  of  the  Universe. 
The  reason  produced  the  occasion  that  they  were  invaded  by 
the  monsters  called  Ko-nea-rau-neh-neh,  i.  e.  Flying  Heads, 
which  devoured  several  people  of  the  country.    . 

Gusick  here  gives  an  account  of  the  invasion  of  these 
monsters,  and  also  of  an  attack  from  a  monster  of  the 
deep,  the  Lake  Serpent,  when  he  continues :  — 

The  five  families  were  compelled  to  make  fortifications 
throughout  their  respective  towns,  in  order  to  secure  them- 
selves from  the  devouring  monsters.     The  manner  making 
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the  fort :  at  first  they  eel  fire  against  several  trees^  as  requires 
to  make  a  fort,  and  the  stone  axes  are  used  to  rub  oil*  the 
coals,  as  U>  hum  quicker ;'  when  the  tree  burns  down  they 
put  fires  to  it  about  three  paces  apart,  and  burn  it  down  in 
half  a  day ;  the  logs  are  collected  to  ia  place  where  they  sefc 
up  round  according  to  the  bigness  of  the .  furt^  and  the  earth 
is  heaped  on  both  sides.  A  fort  generally  has  two  gates  ;  one 
for  passage  and  the  other  to  obtain  water.  The  people  had 
implements  which  they  used  to  make  bows  and  arrows.  The 
kettle  is  made  of  baked  clay  in  which  the  meat  is  boiled ; 
the  awl  and  needles  are  made  of  hard  bone ;  a  pi|)e  for  smok- 
ing is  made  of  baked  clay  or  soft  stone ;  a  small  turtle-shell 
is  used  to  peel  the  bark ;  a  small  dry  stick  is  used  to  make 
the  fire,  by  boring  it  against  the  seasoned  wood. 

Cusick  continues  by  stating  that  the  five  families  be- 
cfune  numerous,  and  gives  the  date  of  this  period  as 
twelve  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Columbus  dis- 
covered America,  and  two  bundi-ed  and  fifty  winters  since 
the  people  left  the  mountains.  A  Winter,  in  the  speech 
of  the  IroquoiSf  signified  a  Year.  Now  they  were  again 
molested  by  monsters,  the  Stonish  Giants,  a  tribe  of  the 
wilderness,  but  happily  the  Holder  of  the  Heavens  again 
visited  the  people,  and  by  strategy  destroyed  these 
giants. 

The  Lake  Serpent  discovers  the  powerful  operations  of  tha 
Holder  of  the  Heavens,  instantly  retreats  into  the  deep  places. 
After  the  banishment  of  the  monsters,  the  Holder  of  the 
Heavens  retires  from  the  country.  After  a  time  the  monster 
of  the  deep  made  its. appearance  in  the  country ;  a  snake  with 
the  shape  of  human  head  opposed  the  passage  between  the 
Onondaga  and  Go-yo-goh  (now.  Cayuga),  which  prevented 
their  intercourse,  as  the  snake  had  seated  near  the  principal 
path  leads  through  the  settlements  of  the  five  fitmilies.     The 
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people  were  troubled  of  their  condition,  and  finally  they  de- 
termined to  make  resistance.  They  selected  the  best  warriors 
at  Onondaga,  and  a£ter  they  were  organized  and  prepared, 
proceeded  to  the  place ;  after  a  severe  conflict  the  snake  was 
killed.  The  Lake  Serpent  was  often  seen  by  the  people,  but 
the  thunderbolt  destroyed  the  serpent  or  compelled  him  to 
retire  into  the  deep. 

About  thid  time  there  were  various  nations  inhabited  the 
southern  countries ;  these  nations  descended  from  the  families 
that  were  dispersed '  after  the  vine  broke  on  Onauweyoka 
(Mississippi.)'.  The  Hblder^of  the 'Heavens  visited  the  five 
families  and  iiistructed 'them  in  the  arts  of  war,  and  favon 
them  to  gain  the  country  beyond  their  limits,  after  which  he 
disappeared,  perhaps  one. thousand  yean  before  Columbus 
discovered  America. ;  About  this  time  the  five  families  be- 
came independent  nations,  and  they  formed  a  counciL^Kre  in 
each  nation.  Unfortunately  a  war  broke  out  among  the 
Five  Nations.  During  the  unhappy  difierences  the  Atotarho 
was  the  most  hostile  chief,  resided  at  the  fort  Onondaga ;  his 
head.an4  body  were  ornamented  with  black  snakes;  his 
dishes  and  spoons  were  made  of  skulls  of  the  enemy ;  after  a 
while,  he  requested  tha  people  to  change  his  dress.  The 
people  iinmeciiately  drove  away  the  snakes  ;  a  mass  of  wam- 
pum was  collected,  and  the  chief  was  soon  dressed  in  a  large 
belt  of  wampum.  He  became  a  law-giver,  and  renewed  the 
chain /off  alliance -of  the  Five  Nations,  and  framed  their 
internal  government,  which  took  fiye  years  in  accomplishing 
it.  At  Onondaga  a  Tree  of  Peace  :^as  planted  reached  the 
clouds  of  heaven ;  under  the  shade  of  this  tree  the  senators 
are  invited  td  sit:  and  deliberate,  and  smoke  the  Pipe  of  Peace 
as  ratification  |E>f  their  proceedings ;  a  great  council-fire  was 
kindled  Under  the  m^gestic  tree  having  four  branches;  one 
pointed  to  *the  south,'  west,  east»  norths  >  The  neighboring 
nations  trdre  amazed. tat  the  powerful  oonfedeiates.  The 
Onondaga  was  considered  a  heart  of«the  country^ '  Numerous 
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belts  and  strings  of  wampum  were  left  with  the  famous  chief 
as  a  record  of  alliance.  After  he  had  accomplished  the  noble 
work  he  was  immediately  named  Atotarho,  King  of  the  Five 
Nations;  and  was  goyemed  by  the  senate,  chosen  by  the 
people  annually,  — the  successor  of  the  kings  to  follow  the 
woman's  line. 

• 

The  establishment  of  this  Confederacy,  at  the  time 
mentioned  by  Cusick,  discloses  the  fact  that  social  pro- 
gress began  among  the  Northwestern  tribes  of  Indians 
previous  to  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbua 
The  reigu  of  Atotarho  begins  amidst  mythic  tradi- 
tions; it  is  followed  by  that  of  several  kings  by  the 
same  name,  whose  reign  is  associated  with  mythic 
stories  of  battles  with  monsters  and  contests  with 
adjacent  tribes.  The  Holder  of  the  Heavens  con- 
tinues his  visits,  protecting  his  people. 

In  the  reign  of  Atotarho  IV.  a  double-headed  serpent 
is  spoken  of,  which  destroyed  the  people  of  a  fort  A 
strange  animal  is  mentioned,  that  occasioned  a  terrible 
pestilence. 

In  the  days  of  Eling  Atotarho  YI.,  perhaps  six  hundred 
and  fifty  year&f  before  Columbus  discovered  America^ 
Cusick  relates :  — 

A  small  party  were  out  to  make  incursion  upon  the  enemy, 
when  one  of  the  warriors  discovered  a  hollow  tree ;  supposed 
a  bear  in  the  tree,  he  immediately  reported.  The  warriors 
were  in  hopes  to  obtain  the  bear ;  went  to  the  tree.  One  of 
them  climbed  and  put  a  fire  in  it  in  order  to  drive  out  the 
creature.  The  warriors  made  ready  to  shoot,  but  were  mis- 
taken. There  instantly  came  out  a  furious  lizard  and  quickly 
grasped  [one  of  the  dogs  t]  and  leaped  into  the  hollow  of  the 
tree,  and  the  young  ones  devoured  it.  A  grumbling  noise 
ensued.     The  warriors  were  terrified  at  the  monstrous  crea- 
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toe,  and  were  soon  compelled  to  retire,  except  one  stayed  at 
the  tree  while  others  fled«  He  remained  until  the  party  was 
destroyed,  and  the  last  warrior  was  chased.  The  warrior  im- 
mediately left  the  tree  and  ran  on  the  way ;  fortunately  met 
the  Holder  of  the  Heavens,  who  advised  him  to  stop,  and 
offers  the  aid  of  making  resistance,  which  was  accepted.  The 
warrior  was  instructed  to  make  fire  without  delay,  and  to  get 
some  sticks  to  use  with  to  prevent  the  lizard's  flesh  from 
uniting  the  body  as  being  efficacious.  The  Protector  changed 
into  a  lion  and  laid  in  wait  In  a  mean  while  the  monster 
came  up,  a  severe  engagement  took  place ;  the  warrior  hast- 
ened with  a  stick  and  began  to  hook  the  lizard's  flesh,  when 
bit. off  by  his  defendant,  and  throws  it  into  the  fire;  by 
means  the  monster  was  queUed.  The  warrior  thanked  for 
personal  preservation.  The  Protector  vanished  out  of  his 
sight 

In  the  following  reign,  winged  fishes  ore  mentioned, 
and  a  tribe  of  people  "  who  were  called  Dog-tail  Nation, 
becaase  of  possessing  short  tails."  Near  the  Bocky 
Mountains  a  giant  is  said  to  live.  And  now  a  time  of 
great  scarcity  of  game  occurs.  It  is  ordered  that  two 
fat  persons  be  killed  and  eaten.  But  the  famine  in- 
creases and  many  perish. 

In  the  reign  of  Atotarbo  YIII.  the  Stonish  Giants 
are  mentioned ;  but  their  number  has  diminished,  and 
very  few  are  found  in  the  north  regions.  A  warrior  is 
obliged  to  run  a  race  with  one  of  the  giants.  He  faints 
at  the  sound  of  the  giant's  war-whoop,  and  loses  the 
race.  Nevertheless,  by  strategy  he  gets  possession  of  a 
mystical  hand  called  the  Pointer,  which  directs  the  hun- 
ter to  the  place  of  game.  At  this  time  there  are  many 
witches,  who  turn  into  foxes  and  wolves  by  night,  their 
movements  being  attended  with  flashes  of  light 
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The  manner  of  the  burial  of  the  dead  was  at  this  time 
changed,  and  the  face  of  the  dead  was  placed  towards 
the  east  It  is  in  this  reign  that  mention  is  made  of  a 
visitor,  a  very  old  man/ who  taught  the  Indians  many 
things,  —  how  to  respect'their  deceased  friends  and  to 
love  their  relations.  He  informed  the  people  that  the 
Whites  beyond  the  great  water  had  killed  their  Maker, 
but  he  rose  again;  and  he  warned  them; that  "the 
Whites  should,  in  some  future  day^  take  possession  of 
the  Big  Island^  and  it  wou\d  be,  impossible  .tg  prevents 
it.  The  red  children  yrould  ^elt  ^way;li)c9  snow  before 
heat  The  aged  man  became  .sipk,  apd  b^  tpld  them  to 
get  different  roots , to  cure  diseases,  and  also. showed  the 
manner  of  mounting,  &o..  The  aged  man  died  among 
them,  and  they  buried  him ;  but  soon  after  some  person 
went  to  the  grave  and  found  he  had  rii^en,  and  never 
heard  of  him  since." 

We  have  here,  in  this  mysterious  visitor,  the  earliest 
account,  probably,  of  missionaiy  labor. 

In  the  reign  following,  that  of  Atotarho  IX.,  a  queen 
is  mentioned  who  is  renowned  for  her  ability,  and  who 
'had  great  influence  with  the  people.  An  account  of  a 
general  war  is  given.  .  The  manner  of  killing  game  is 
described,  and  the ,  ude  '  of  poisoned  arrows  is  first 
mentioned. 

The  seasons  of  the  year,  they  are  diiected  by  the  Seven  Stars 
of  the  heavens ;  when  warrioTS  travel  in  a  great  forest  they  are 
guided  by  a  Northern  Star;  if.  the  sun  and  moon  are  eclipsed 
they  believe  that  the  Bad  Spirit  darkens  it  The  people  are 
assembled,  and  make  a  loud .  noise  to  scare  the  Bad  Spirit 
from  the  orb.  They  believed  that  the  clouds  in  the  moon 
were  earth  and  inhabited  by  people. 

The  sixth  family  made  resident  near  the  mouth  of  Neuse 
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Eiver,  in  North  Carolina,  and  became  three  tribes,  the  Kau- 
tanohakan,  Elauweieekai  and  Tuscarora,  and  united  into  a 
league,  and  were  at  wieur  trith  the  Nanticokes  and  totally  on 
the  seashores.  About  this  time  the  Long  House  became 
numerous  and-  powerful ;  each  nation  could  muster  as  follows : 
the  Mohawks,  5,000  warriors;  Oneidas  3,500  warriors; 
Senecas,  6,000  warriors ;  Onondagas,  4,000 ;  Cavugas,  4,500 ; 
total  amount,  23,000  warriors.  The  Mohawk  was  considered 
an  elder  brother,  and  was  appointed  to  keep  a  watch  towards 
the  sunsetting.  The  senators  met  annually,  at  the  foH  6non-> 
daga,  to  promote  their  national  prosperity.  The  Lobg  House 
were  free,  independent  nations,  and  have  been  acknowledged 
such  in  treaties  made  with  them  by  the  neighboring  nations. 
Every  independent  nation  have  a  government  of  their  own ; 
they  have  a  national  committee  meet  occasiondlly ;  they  have 
a  chief  ruler,  named  Ankoyaner,^  a  peace-maker,  who  is  in- 
vested with  authority  to  administer  the  government.  Each 
nation  has  a  right  to  punish  individuals  of  their  own  nation 
for  offences  committed  within  their  jurisdiction ;  each  nation 
is  bound  to  oppose  any  hostile  invasions  of  the  enemy. 

Of  the  reign  of  Atotarho  X%  Qusick  relates  but  little, 
except  a  story  of  a  contest  with  a  monstrous  bear. 

In  the  following  reign  .a  great*  war  occurs.  This  the 
historian  places  at  the  period  of  abdut  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before  Columbus  discovered  America. 

The  Tuscaroras  possessed  the  country  lying  between  the 
seashore  and  the  mountains  which  divide  the  Atlantic  States, 
but  afterwards  a  contest  arose  with  the  southern  nations,  the 
Oyetoh,  Kwntarirosaumuh,  Oaweda. . 

1  Ank&yaner,  Lord  or  Nobleman.  No  one  catl  hoM  this  office  ex- 
cept A  member  of  the  Turtle  tribe.  He  governs  the  DAtion,  bat  is  not 
allowed  to  go  out  to  war ;  bis  duty  is  to  stay  at  home  and  preserve 
peace  among  his  people. 
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The  war  lasted  manj  yean.  The  Toscaroras'  frontieT  aet- 
tlements  were  reduced  considerably,  bufc  they  send  messengers 
for  assistance  from  their  brethren,  the  Five  Nations,  and  at 
last  the  enemy  was  compelled  to  suspend  hostility. 

The  Bear  tribes  nominate  the  chief  warrior  of  the  nation. 
The  law  of  the  Confederation  provides  the  Onondagas  to  fur^ 
nish  a  king,  and  the  Mohawks  a  great  war-chief  of  the  Five 
Nations. 

About  this  time  an  earthquake  was  felt  throughout  the 
kingdom,  supposed  a  large  comet  fell  into  some  of  the  lakes ; 
and  other  signs  were  seen  in  the  heavens.  The  Defender 
ceased  from  visiting  the  people  in  bodily  form,  but  appeared 
to  prophet.  In  a  dream  he  foretells  the  Whites  would  cross 
the  Big  Waters  and  bring  strong  liquors,  and  buy  up  the  red 
people's  lands;  he  advises  them  not  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Whites,  lest  they  should  ruin  themselves  and 
dbplease  their  Maker.  They  would  destroy  the  Tree  of  Peace 
and  extinguish  the  great  council-fire  at  Onondaga,  which  was 
so  long  preserved  to  promote  their  national  sovereignty. 

In  the  reign  of  Atotarho  XII.,  perhaps  fifty  years  before 
Columbus  discovered  America,  there  was  a  war  between  the 
Mohawks  and  Mohegans,  maintained  by  small  expeditions ; 
but  finally  the  Mohawks  received  orders  from  the  King  to 
invite  the  two  confederate  nations,  the  Oneidas  and  the  Onon- 
dagas, to  unite  against  the  common  enemy,  who  was  compelled 
to  sue  for  peace. 

In  the  reign  of  Atotarho  XIII.  Columbus  discovered 
America.  At  tliis  time  the  Keatahkiehroneah  were  fighting 
with  their  neighboring  tribes,  and  were  injurious  to  their 
frontier  settlements.  The  Five  Nations  sent  I'hoyenogea, 
with  an  army  of  five  thousand  warriors,  and  defeated  the 
Keatahkiehroneah  and  drove  them  west  side  of  the  Ohio 
Biver,  and  they  lay  waste  the  enemy's  country,  and  attacked 
other  tribes,  &c.  About  this  time  the  Erians  declared  a  war 
against  the  Five  Nations ;  a  long  bloody  war  ensued  ;  at  last 
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the  Brians  were  driven  from  the  country,  and  supposed 
yrere  incorporated  with  some  of  the  southern  nations,  after 
which  the  kingdom  enjoyed  without  disturbance  for  many 
years. 

The  Mohawk  was  considered  the  oldest  language  of  the 
Confederacy. 

So  ends,  with  a  list  of  Mohawk  and  Tuscarora  names, 
the  History  of  David  Cusick,  the  value  of  which  is  ines- 
timable, it  being  authentic,  and  from  the  pen  of  a  native. 
It  is  seen  in  the  history  of  the  thirteen  kings,  that  a 
gradual  progress  was  made  from  the  first  establishment 
of  the  Confederacy.  There  is  less  superstition  shown  in 
the  reigns  of  the  last  three  kings.  Marvel  and  mystery 
gradually  recede  into  the  shadows  of  the  barbaric  world, 
from  whence  the  Indians  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy 
emerge  into  the  higher  social  position  of  senators  and 
law-givers. 

Witchcraft  itself  is  believed  to  arise  in  some  far 
southern  countries.  The  giants  are  in  the  borders  of 
the  Bocky  Mountains. 

The  judicious  adjustment  of  power  among  the  Five 
Nations,  the  considerate  measures  for  the  protection  of 
the  weaker  tribes  in  the  Iroquois  Confederacy,  —  as 
indicated  in  the  speech  of  Hiawatha, — are  illustrations 
of  the  character  of  this  remarkable  race  of  savages. 

It  is  from  evidences  furnished  in  their  Kites,  and 
from  Indian  history,  that  the  fact  is  disclosed  that  the 
red  men  had  evolved  a  theory  of  governmental  polity, 
on  the  basis  of  which  civilization  might  have  risen.  It 
proves  that  isolated  humanity  moves  out  of  barbar- 
ism into  civilization,  by  the  force  of  its  own  inherent 

capacity.    Led  by  the  Holder  of  the  Heavens  (to  use 

85 
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the  sacred  name  of  the  Tuscarora  historian),  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  whom  arises  from  an  innate  con- 
sciousness of  overruling  deity,  man  emerges  from  the 
savage  to  the  social  state,  in  which  fraternal  relations 
are  recognized,  and  a  common  brotherhood  declared. 
This  relationship  is  disclosed  in  the  Scriptural  name  of 
the  first  parent,  Adam,  or  red  earth,  from  whose  paternal 
bosom  —  Indian  tradition  and  comparative  mythology 
detei^mine -r- sprang  the  red  man. 

''These  savages,"  remarks  P^re  le  Jeune,  ''are  free 
from  the  great  evil  that  disturbs  the  peace  of  the  Euro* 
peans.    I  speak  of  avarice  and  ambition." 

Of  the  French  a  Jossakeed  remarks :  "  They  have  no 
intelligence;  they  vex  themselves;  they  worry.  We 
are  dififerent  Nothing  disturbs  us.  As  for  myself, 
should  famine  press  upon  me,  should  life  be  threatened, 
our  enemies  the  Hurons  slay  our  people,  I  should  be 
tranquil.  I  am  content.  I  fear  nothing."  "11  sufifit 
k  un  sauvage  de  dire,  Je  suia  hamme,  pour  braver  la 
mort,"  remarks  La  Potherie.  This  tranquil  state  of 
mind  is  one  of  the  recognized  virtues  which  is  acquired 
by  the  Jossakeed  in  his  early  youth ;  but  it  is  not  a 
universal  habit  of  the  Indian  mind.  The  imperturbable 
stoic  of  the  forest  is  the  hero  of  his  tribe.  He  is  dis- 
tinguished from  his  people,  as  is  the  devotee  of  India, 
whose  endurance  of  torture  marks  a  saintly  beatitude 
of  soul  It  is  related  by  a  traveller  that  he  had  seen 
a  Hindoo  devotee  who  had  held  his  hand  and  arm 
extended  above  his  head  eleven  years,  for  the  sake 
of  absorption  into  deity,  or  nigban,  —  hoping  by  this 
torture  to  arrive  at  eternal  repose,  an  extinction  of 
all  desire,  a  cessation  of  individual  will.  Placidity  of 
soul  was  the  aim  of  the  Indian  Jossakeed  also.    To  be 
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unmoved  by  emotions  of  affection,  of  fear  or  desire,  yras 
the  savage's  idea  of  a  heroic  character.  To  have  drength 
qf  heart,  as  he  termed  courage,  was  his  highest  ambition. 

A  winter  of  scarcity  of  game  had  brought  a  band  of  In- 
dians to  tbe  verge  of  fieimishing.  One  early  spring  morning  a 
party  of  buntera  started  on  an  expedition  to  a  part  of  the  coun- 
try where  they  had  been  informed  through  dream-omens  that 
there  was  game.  As  they  moved  onward  in  the  silent  march 
of  the  single  file,  one  of  their  number  saw  a  man  sitting  alone 
upon  a  rock  on  the  brow  of  the  liilL  The  hunter  left  his 
companions  and  went  to  hiuL  As  he  approached  he  spoke, 
but  no  answer  was  returned.  He  went  nearer,  and  reaching 
out  his  hand  touched  the  man  upon  the  shoulder ;  the  man 
was  dead.  Alone,  upon  an  eminence,  under  the  canopy  of 
the  heavens,  he  had  breathed  out  his  souL  He  had  sought 
no  sympathy.  He  had  left  his  people,  that  he  might  die 
alone. 

It  was  with  such  equanimity  that  the  Indian  warrior 
aspired  to  meet  death. 

Examples  of  the  Indian's  unflinching  endurance  in 
torture  have  akeady  been  given.  The  story  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Ganonchet,  chief  sachem  of  the  Narragausetts, 
discloses  his  heroism,  displayed  in  humiliation,  defeat, 
and  death:  — 

An  expedition  in  1676,  headed  by  Captain  George  Denison 
of  Stonington  and  Captain  Avery  of  New  London,  was  sent 
out  against  the  Norragansetts.  Meeting  with  an  Indian  man 
(whom  they  slew)  and  two  squaws,  they  made  them  confess 
that  Canonchet,  or  Nannuntenso,  as  he  had  formerly  been 
called,  was  not  far  oE  Following  the  tracks  which  their 
scouts  discovered,  they  soon  came  in  view  of  some  wigwams 
near  Pawtucket,  or  Blackstone  River.     Canonchet  being  with 
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seven  men  in  one  of  these  wigwams,  sent  several  men^  one 
after  the  other,  to  the  top  of  a  hill  to  see  what  the  danger 
was.  The  four  sent  first  fled ;  the  fifth,  more  faithful,  gave 
intelligence  to  the  sachem  of  his  danger,  who  immediately 
endeavored  to  escape.  Gatapazet,  with  a  few  Indians  and 
English,  followed  on  so  hard  that  the  sachem  was  soon 
.  obliged  to  throw  off  his  blanket,  next  his  silve^laced  coat, 
which  had  been  pi:esented  to  him  at  Boston  in  October,  when 
the  treaty  was  made,  and  hb  belt  ofpeaj,  the  sight  of  which 
made  his  pursuers  more  eager.  He  now  took  to  the  water, 
and  his  foot  slipping  upon  a  stone,  he  wet  his  gun ;  upon 
which  accident,  as  he  afterwards  said,  his  heart  and  bowels 
turned  within  him,  so  that  he  became  void  of  strength  as  a 
rotten  stick ;  so  much  qo  that  a  Pequot,  Monopoide,  laid 
hold  •  on  him  without  his  resisting,  although  he  was  a  most 
strong  man,  of  goodly  stature,  and  very  courageous. 

Bobert  Stanton,  one  of  the  first  English  that  came  up  to 
him,  being  about  twenty  years  old,  putting  a  question  or  two 
to  him,  the  sachem  looked  upon  his  youthful  face,  and  re- 
plied in  his  broken  English  :  "  You  much  child ;  no  under- 
stand matters  of  war ;  let  your  brother  or  your  chief  come ; 
him  will  answer."  ^  And  he  was  as  good  as  his  word.  He  was 
promised  his  life  if  he  would  endeavor  to  procure  the  sub- 
mission of  his  tribe.  This  he  obstinately  Refused  to  do. 
Persisting  in  this  heroic  resolution,  he  was  carried  to  Stoning- 
ton,  where  he  was  condemned  to  be  shot  to  death.  The  young 
Mohegan  sachem  and  two  Pequot  sachems  were,  by  the  order 
of  the  English,  his  executioners.  He  was  told  how  he  boasted 
he  would  not  deliver  up  a  Wamponag,  or  the  paring  of  a  Wam- 
ponag's  nail,  that  he  would  bum  the  English  alive  in  their 
houses ;  to  which  he  replied  that  others  were  as  forward  for 
the  war  as  himself,  and*  he  desired  to  hear  no  more  thereof. 
And  when  his  sentence' Was  given,  he  said  he  liked  it  well ; 
that  thus  he  should  die  before  his  heart  was  soft,  or  he  had 
spoken  anything  unvirorthy  of  himself. 
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Hubbard,  the  historian,  briefly  adds :  "  And  his  head 
was  cut  off  and  sent  to  Hartford.  The  rest  of  his  body 
was  burned." 

It  was  generally  acknowledged  among  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  that  the  Indians  were  possessed  of  remark- 
able memories.  "  These  savages/'  exclaims  a  zealous 
Father, ''  have  the  best  memories  in  the  world."  The 
custom  of  committing  to  memory  their  traditions,  the 
habit  of  repeating  the  sacred  chant  accompanying  rites 
of  worship,  and  the  repetition  of  the  speech  of  the  orator 
as  an  act  of  courtesy  before  replying  to  its  argument, 
were  all  conducive  to  the  cultivation  of  this  faculty. 

In  a  council  which  was  held  with  the  Senecas,  by 
Governor  Tompkins  of  New  York,  a  contest  arose  be- 
tween that  gentleman  and  the  celebrated  chief.  Bed 
Jacket,  as  to  a  fact  connected  with  a  treaty  of  many 
years'  standing.  The  American  agent  stated  one  thing ; 
the  Indian  chief  corrected  him,  and  insisted  that  the  re- 
verse of  his  assertion  was  true.  It  was  rejoined  :  "  Tou 
have  forgotten ;  we  have  it  written  down  on  paper." 
"  The  paper  then  tells  a  lie,"  was  the  confldent  answer. 
''  I  have  it  written  here,"  continued  the  chief,  placing 
his  hand  with  dignity  upon  his  brow.  "  You  Yankees 
are  born  with  a  feather  between  your  fingers,  but  your 
paper  does  not  speak  the  truth.  The  Indian  keeps  his 
knowledge  here !  This  is  the  book  the  Great  Spirit  gave 
him.  It  does  not  lie  I "  A  reference  was  immediately 
made  to  the  treaty  in  question,  when,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  present,  and  to  the  triumph  of  the  tawny 
statesman,  the  document  confirmed  every  word  he  had 
uttered.^ 

Scidptures  of  the  human  face  found  in  Indian  mouiids 

1  HUtory  of  Inditn  Tribes,  by  M'Kenny  and  HalL 
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are  distinguished  for  the  severity  of  their  outlines,  the 
brow  being  contracted  in  some  cases,  and  the  mouth 
compressed.  Portraits  of  Indian  warriors,  taken  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  disclose  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  intellectual  over  the  so-called  animal  char- 
acteristica  Cruelty  itself,  as  exhibited  in  some  of  the 
lineaments,  is  that  of  the  intellect.  It  is  the  white  heat 
of  fierce  contemplation,  or  the  stem  repose  of  enforced 
self-control,  and  not  sudden  flashes  of  overmastering 
passion,  that  give  this  element  to  the  Indian  face.^  The 
red  man  is  an  embodiment  of  reflection,  his  usual  expres- 
sion not  entirely  differing  from  that  seen  in  the  face  of 
certain  dumb  animals,  which  is  a  sniilelcss  sobriety,  — 
arising  from  impotency  in  articulation  in  the  beast,  and, 
one  might  think,  of  poverty  of  language  in  the  Indian, 
had  we  not  proof  to  the  contrary.  This  characteristic  is 
noticeable  by  comparison  with  other  races.  The  African 
is  of  an  aflectional  nature ;  his  wide  mouth,  with  the 
uncompressed  lips,  the  open  avenue  of  the  ever-ready 
speech,  constitutes  him  an  embodiment  of  irrepressible, 
inextinguishable  laughter,  —  his  hilarity  being  the  op- 
posite of  Indian  sobriety.  The  two  races  are  as  brain 
and  heart,  —  meditation  being  the  habit  of  the  one,  as 
is  ungovemed  feeling  of  the  other. 

Adherence  to  compacts  of  council,  allegiance  to  his 
word,  constancy  to  vows  of  friendship,  existed  as  the 
prevailing  characteristics  of  the  savages  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  according  to  universal  statements  of  the  early 
writers. 

The  treatment  by  the  Indians  of  their  wounded  or 
their  prisoners  is  barbarous;  but  it  should  be  remem- 

^  Portnits  of  celebrated  warriora  in  Smithsonian  Institute ;  also 
**  Costomes  and  Portraito  of  Aboriginefl,"  in  1589,  by  John  Wythe. 
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bered  that  in  this  they  fullowed  a  universal  custom, 
sanctioned  by  their  religious  beliefs.  The  souVs  entmnce 
into  or  departure  from  the  human  form,  was  but  an  in- 
cident in  the  eternal  cycle  of  transmigration.  To  tor- 
ture the  body  of  a  man  was  not  a  crime ;  since  the 
victim  by  his  endurance  advanced  himself,  becoming  a 
superior  manitto  in  case  of  death,  or  if  he  survived,  a 
powerful  Jossakeed.  That  the  custom  of  burning  or 
beating  the  captured  foe  was  not  without  regulation,  is 
shown  by  the  requirement  that  the  prisoner  should  run 
the  gauntlet,  —  a  stake  being  placed  to  indicate  a  re- 
fuge, the  road  to  which  was  beset  with  hb  conquerors, 
armed  with  a  variety  of  missilea  If  he  conducted 
himself  with  perfect  coolness  in  the  race,  bearing  each 
buffet  without  flinching  and  without  outcry,  flying  on- 
ward with  unstumbling  feet  until  the  goal  was  reached, 
his  life  was  won,  and  indemnity  from  severer  chastise- 
ment was  gained ;  and,  indeed,  the  tribe  often  adopted 
th^  prisoner,  exalting  him  to  a  place  among  their  war- 
riors, and  sometimes  giving  him  a  chiefdom  as  the  only 
fitting  tribute  to  his  courage. 

Sir  Alexander  McKenzie  remarks :  — 

In  their  quarrels  with  each  other  they  very  rarely  proceed 
to  a  greater  degree  of  violence  than  is  occasioned  by  blows, 
wrestling,  and  pulling  of  hair ;  while  their  abusive  language 
consists  of  applying  the  name  of  the  most  offensive  animal  to 
the  object  of  tbeir  displeasure,  and  adding  the  words  ugly 
and  ehi<Ly  (still-bom). 

And  Mr.  Powers  states,  regarding  the  California 
Indians :  — 

The  Tatu  are  remarkable  for  their  timidity.  My  host, 
Mr.  Gamer,  related  how  a  full-grown,  vigorous  Tatu,  in  his 
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employ,  was  once  friglitened  to  death  in  broad  daylight  by 
a  belligerent  turkeycock.  The  poor  fellow  had  never  seen 
that  species  of  fowl  before ;  when  one  day,  as  he  was  walking 
through  the  yard,  the  gobbler,  being  greatly  blown  out  and 
enlarged  in  appearance,  made  a  furious  dash  at  him,  and  so 
frightened  him  that  he  took  to  his  bed  and  expired  in  two 
days.  Another  one  of  the  same  tribe  unwittingly  trod  in  a 
bear-trap  when  hunting  one  day  with  a  companion,  where- 
upon he  dropped  all  in  a  heap  upon  the  ground,  helpless  and 
lifeless,  with  unspeakable  terror,  and  died  in  his  tracks  in 
half  an  hour ;  though  a  subsequent  examination  revealed  the 
fact  that  the  steel  trap  had  inflicted  no  mortal  injury  on  him, 
and  that  he  undoubtedly  perished  from  fright.  His  comrade, 
instead  of  unclamping  the  trap,  fled  for  his  dear  life,  believing 
it  was  the  Devil  they  had  encountered.  ... 

Mr.  Gamer,  himself  a  Christian  who  had  labored  zealously 
for  their  conversion,  said  he  had  often  seen  them  engage  in 
wordy  quarrels,  bickering  and  jangling,  and  jabbering  strange, 
voluble  oaths,  until  almost  the  whole  village  was  involved, 
and  until  his  own  patience  was  entirely  gone,  but  never  once 
advance  to  blows.  His  Saxon  blood  once  got  the  better  of 
his  religion ;  his  indignation  waxed  hot,  and  he  oflered  them 
clubs,  and  told  them  either  to  figiit  or  be  silent,  but  they  did 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

There  was  a  custom  among  the  savages  of  killing  their 
aged,  ak-hee-wai-zee  (One  who  had  been  Long  on  Earth) ; 
and  this  was  done  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the 
victim  to  the  infirmities  of  years,  not  from  a  cruel 
disregard  of  the  aged.  Old  people  were  thought  to 
have  open  visum.  They  were  seers,  and  the  authority 
of  their  word  equalled  and  often  excelled  that  of  the 
chief.     Belates  an  Indian  historian:  — 

One  morning  there  occurred  a  general  disturbance  in  the 
village  \  some  circumstance  of  the  most  trivial  kind  had  hap- 
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pened  that  had  aroaaed  the  inhabitants  to  a  frenzy,  which 
every  moment  gained  in  fierceness  and  wild  outbreaks.  The 
village  arena  became  the  scene  of  the  most  confused  medley  of 
contending  men,  wnmou,  and  children.  No  one  knew  from 
whence  the  disturbance  originated.  Dominated  as  is  the 
savage  by  omens  derived  from  the  most  trivial  circumstance, 
and  taking  affright  at  some  odd  incident,  it  seemed  prob- 
able that  some  unusual  thing  had  occurred  which  had  started 
an  alarm,  and,  as  this  feeling  augmented,  a  general  excitement 
grew  into  a  fierce  encounter.  In  the  height  of  the  mel^e, 
from  one  of  the  tents  appeared  a  venerable,  white-headed  old 
man.  He  had  been  unseen  before,  for  he  had  kept  in  the 
most  rigorous  seclusion.  As  he  advanced,  every  voice  was 
hushed.  A  look  from  his  eye,  a  motion  of  his  hand,  and  the 
frenzied  strife  was  stayed,  when  in  silence  he  turned  and  dis- 
appeaiea  in  his  tent. 

Seership  was  not  an  unusual  claim  among  the  Jessie 
keeds.  Circumstances  have  been  related  in  which  this 
Second  Sight,  so  common  in  Scotland,  and  known  among 
all  nationalities,  was  justly  claimed  by  them. 

The  undoubting  belief  in  immortality,  the  certainty 
of  eternal  existence,  the  sense  that  "things  seen  are 
temporal/'  were  the  leading  influences  of  the  Indian's 
habits  of  life. 

As  the  bird  upon  the  ground  tarries  but  a  moment 
and  then  springs  again  into  the  air,  its  native  domain, 
so  it  is  with  man.  Of  what  use  then  his  more  perma- 
nent structures  ? 

Behold,  we  strike  our  tent  and  flee  away.  We  walk 
the  Tchi-pai-mas-ke-nau,  the  Way  of  Souls.  He  who 
is  weary  of  the  striving  ambitions  of  our  race,  who  has 
not  eyes  to  see  that  to  the  "  laborer  is  given  the  hire," 
—  that  manhood  arrives  at  its  complete  dignity  by  the 
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stress  and  strain  of  the  compulsive  demands  of  civil- 
ization»  —  might  easily  believe  that  the  philosophy  of 
these  savages  was  a  recognition  of  the  highest  truth,  en- 
forced by  the  common  experiences  of  humanity.  It  is 
not  without  its  lesson.  There  is  a  commanding  truth 
of  comment  upon  the  brevity  of  life,  and  its  transient 
needs,  in  the  fact  that  our  savages,  and  other  elder  races, 
built  their  tombs  for  permanence,  their  homes  for  transi- 
tion and  chang&  The  mound  and  the  pyramid  are  hier- 
oglyphic expressions  of  a  religion  that  teaches  that  those 
who  have  passed  into  the  other  life  —  the  dead  —  are 
the  only  permanent  residents;  theirs  only  the  eternal 
abodes,  —  of  which  these  consecrated  places,  built  by 
reverent  hands,  are  symbols. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  Indian  regarded 
the  bones  of  his  dead  with  reverence.  The  same  obse- 
quies were  paid  them,  the  same  tenderness  of  feeling 
exhibited  in  handling  them,  as  when  clothed  in  flesh. 

The  Hebrew  Scriptures  disclose  a  similar  regard  for 
the  bones  of  the  dead.  The  words  of  the  Psalmist,  about 
which  are  centred  so  many  sacred  associations,  "  He 
keepeth  all  his  bones ;  not  one  of  them  is  broken,"  — 
in  accordance  with  which  not  one  of  the  bones  of  the 
Christ  was  broken,  relates  St.  John,  —  is  an  illustration. 
That  it  was  believed  by  the  Hebrew  that  understanding, 
or  life,  existed  in  the  bones,  the  Sacred  Scripture  appears 
to  declare,  for  the  Psalmist  elsewhere  says  :  — 

All  my  bones  shall  say  :  Lord,  who  is  like  unto  thoe,  which 
deliverest  the  poor  from  him  tliat  is  too  strong  for  him,  yea, 
the  poor  and  needy  from  him  that  spoileth  him. 

The  Indian  believes  that  the  spirit  of  the  animal  slain 
walks  about  his  cabin,  watchful  of  the  disposition  of  his 
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bones.  If  they  are  burned  or  placed  in  safety,  or  in  a 
net  if  they  are  the  bones  of  a  castor,  the  spirit  is  content 
But  if  the  hunter  neglects  to  take  this  care  of  the  bones, 
the  oGTended  spirit  communicates  the  Ceict  to  his  former 
companions,  who  then  conspire  to  keep  concealed  from 
the  hunter,  that  he  may  famish  for  want  of  food.  This 
belief  is  an  illustration  of  the  ancient  teaching,  that  the 
Great  Spirit  bade  the  animals  allow  themselves  to  be 
killed  by  the  Indian  for  his  sustenanca  As  has  been 
said,  each  species  of  animals  was  believed  to  have  an 
elder  brother,  who  was  guardian  and  protector  over  the 
relative  rights  of  man  and  beast  The  elder  brother  of 
the  birds  had  his  home  in  the  air ;  those  of  other  animals, 
in  the  water.  An  Indian  who  acted  wrongfully,  an  an- 
qu&io-hek-te,  was  in  danger  of  death  from  the  water- 
spirit,  which,  it  was  claimed,  would  leap  up  and  devour 
him,  —  a  belief  in  which  is  seen  a  recognition  of  an  om- 
nipotent moral  sense  inherent  in  the  universe,  an  offence 
against  which  is  met  with  chastisement  It  was  the 
occasion  of  remark  among  the  Jesuits  that  the  Indian 
questioned,  "  What  animal  do  you  pray  for ;  is  it  a  bear, 
or  a  deer?"  And  the  zealous  Fathers  asseverated: 
''These  savages  are  utterly  bnitish.  They  think  only 
of  eating."  Yet  the  Jesuit  taught  the  Indian  convert 
the  words  of  our  Lord's  Prayer  that  bear  the  burden 
of  a  similar  appeal,  —  "Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread." 

In  the  customary  sacrifice  of  food,  which  was  made  by 
throwing  a  choice  fragment  into  the  fire,  the  hunter  was 
heard  to  exclaim,  pa-pe-oureka  (Lead  us  in  the  way  of 
food).  A  prayer  for  success  in  hunting  was  always 
made  previous  to  an  expedition.  This  prayer  not  only 
was  an  appeal  for  direction  in  the  course  of  the  hunt. 
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but  that  the  Great  Spirit  would  send  the  animal  to 
be  caught  '*  Come  bear,  come  deer,  come  porcupine/' 
chant  the  little  children  as  they  leave  their  wigwams. 
This  is  their  morning  orison.  The  tenderness  with 
which  animals  are  treated  is  universal,  as  among  the 
Persians,  and  the  animals  are  without  fear. 

The  domestic  habits  of  the  Indians  were  characterized 
by  the  usual  domination  of  the  strong  over  the  weak, 
seen  among  nations,  individuals,  and  families ;  but  the 
fact  that  the  lineage  of  family  and  tribe  was  traced 
through  the  female  line  often  gave  precedence  and 
power  to  the  woman.  Indian  women  were  not  un- 
frequently  chiefs  of  their  tribes.  They  were  seers  and 
prophets,  if  in  the  initiatory  fast  their  visions  bore 
the  character  of  high  occult  apparitions.  They  often 
directed  the  hunters  in  their  paths  in  search  of  game. 
The  wife  and  mother  was  believed  to  receive  communi- 
cation from  the  Great  Spirit  in  her  midnight  chant, 
as  to  the  locality  of  the  animal  needed  for  the  suste- 
nance of  her  family.  "  All  through  the  night,  my  son, 
I  chanted  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  he  has  told  me  where 
there  is  food  for  us."  They  attributed  scarcity  to  the 
displeasure  of  the  Great  Spirit 

The  hardships  of  life  were  not  so  unequally  dis- 
tributed between  the  husband  and  wife  as  has  been 
represented.  The  work  of  the  latter  was  perhaps  more 
continuous,  since  all  that  appertained  to  household  labor 
fell  upon  the  women,  and  these  avocations  are  monot- 
onous, seldom  admitting  any  relief;  but  the  duties  of 
tent-life  are  not  arduous,  and  the  physical  condition 
of  the  women  of  the  red  race  betokens  some  consider- 
ation which  results  in  a  sturdy  constitution.  Belates 
a  visitor  among  the  Apaches : — 
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It  is  very  rare  that  a  Zuni  woman  prefers  a  life  with  her 
people,  when  wedded  to  one  of  the  Apache  Indians.  Even 
Mexican  female  prisoners,  who  have  become  wives  and 
mothers,  would  not  accept  liberty  were  it  offered  them. 
They  have  been  known  to  refuse  to  seek  protection  when 
near  a  Mexican  town,  and  their  husbands  were  away  hunt- 
ing, preferring  this  mode  of  life  to  the  comparative  affluence 
of  the  homes  of  their  girlhood. 

There  is  no  duty  more  binding  on  the  Apache  warrior, 
or  more  willingly  performed,  than  that  of  pleasing  and 
providing  for  his  mother.  The  longest  life  does  not  re- 
lease him  from  the  duty  of  obedience  to  her.  To  her 
all  must  give  place;  she  takes  the  precedence  of  all 
other  relations ;  her  wants  are  paramount 

Eigid  rules  in  the  relations  of  the  sexes  were  enforced 
upon  the  warrior,  obedience  to  which  was  believed 
would  give  success  in  the  hunt  and  on  the  war-path. 
Marriage  was  sometimes  annulled  by  an  omen,  or  from 
transferred  affections,  but  this  was  not  common.  Infi- 
delity on  the  part  of  the  women  was  punished,  but  gen- 
erally in  cases  of  treachery  and  deceit  The  savage 
sometimes  bestowed  his  wife  upon  a  friend  or  a  superior. 
The  pairing  form  of  marriage  was  the  most  common ;  but 
polygamy  was  not  unknown,  nor  was  it  the  occasion  of 
strife  or  jealousy  always,  but  more  often  was  regarded 
with  the  complacency  of  the  Asiatic.  The  children 
were  the  constant  objects  of  affection  and  care.  Orphans 
were  adopted  at  once  into  other  families,  and  were  given 
an  equal  share  with  the  other  inmates  of  the  lodge.  A 
numerous  family  of  children  was  uncommon.  Copart- 
nership was  not  unfrequent  when  sickness,  or  scarcity 
in  the  hunt,  occurred,  and  two  or  three  families  shared 
their  possessions;  but  in  such  cases  the  best  hunter 
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became  ruler^  and  submission  to  his  will  was  required 
of  all  members  of  the  household. 

This  sort  of  communism  existed,  in  a  less  transitory 
form  doubtless,  among  the  Village  Indians,  and  the 
Mound-builders.  The  houses  of  the  latter  were  con- 
structed upon  earth- works,  it  is  concluded.  These  earth- 
works, were  some  of  those  mound-structures  already 
described,  built  in  a  square  with  an  open  courts  and 
with  gates  to  the  east  and  west  There  have  been  found 
more  than  one  hundred  of  these  works,  large  and  small, 
indicating  the  sites  of  Indian  villages,  of  which  three 
quarters  were  occupied  at  the  same  time.^  The  em- 
bankments used  were  slight,  measuring  from  two  to 
twelve  feet  The  broad  base  found  in  their  present 
condition  was  occasioned  probably  by  the  washing  down 
of  the  earth  in  the  course  of  centuries.  The  rectangular 
embankments,  upon  which  it  is  believed  were  built  the 
village  houses^  were  nearly  twice  as  high  as  the  circular ; 
and  the  two  were  often  combined,  and  frequently  con- 
nected with  each  other.  The  word  used  by  the  Iro- 
quois for  their  League  was  Long  House,  —  kanansianni 
States  Mr.  Hale:  — 

The  Confederacy  was  compared  to  a  dwelling  which  was 
extended  by  additions  made  to  the  end,  —  in  the  manner  in 
which  their  bark-built  houses  were  lengthened,  —  sometimes 
to  an  extent  exceeding  two  hundred  feet  When  the  num- 
ber of  these  families  inhabiting  these  long  dwellings  was 
increased  by  marriage  or  adoption,  and  a  new  hearth  was 
required,  the  end  wall  —  if  this  term  may  be  applied  to  the 
slight  frame  of  poles  and  bark  which  closed  the  house  —  was 
removed,  an  addition  of  the  required  size  was  made  to  the 

^  L.  F.  Moi^n,  in   Smithionlaii   Oontributioni   to   Ethnolog7, 
Vol  V. 
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edifice,  iEind  the  closing  wall  restored.  Such  was  the  figure 
by  which  the  founders  of  the  Confederacy  represented  their 
political  structure,  — a  figure  which  was  itself  a  description 
and  an  invitation. 

This  figure  of  speech  may  be  considered  a  picture  of 
the  Mound-builder's  house.  At  the  present  time,  we  are 
told,  in  the  valley  of  the  Bio  Grande,  a  single  pueblo 
house  accommodates  five  himdred  persons.  The  houses 
of  the  Village  Indians  were  sometimes  even  five  hundred 
feet  long,  states  Mr.  Morgan.  Tliey  were  probably  built 
in  triangular  form  and  covered  with  earth,  with  a  passage- 
way from  end  to  end,  and  fire-pits  for  each .  apartment 
(in  the  joint  habitation  of  the  Iroquois),  openings  being 
made  through  the  roof  for  the  exit  of  the  smoka  The 
enclosed  court,  protected  by  the  embankment  and  build- 
ing, would  thus  afford  pleasant  protected  houses.  Of 
these  attractive  enclosures,  John  Wythe  gives  illustra- 
tions, representing  the  happy  people  at  game,  or  cir- 
cling in  the  dance.  The  following  description  of  the 
Mandan  Indian's  house  illustrates  the  primitive  archi- 
tecture of  our  savages  : — 

The  houses  were  circular  in  external  form,  the  walls  being 
about  five  feet  high,  and  sloping  inward  and  upward  from  the 
ground,  upon  which  rested  an  inclined  roof;  both  the  exterior 
wall  and  roof  being  plastered  over  with  earth,  a  foot  and  a 
half  thick.  For  this  reason  they  have  usually  been  called 
Dirt-lodges.  These  houses  are  about  forty  feet  in  diameter, 
with  the  floor  sunk  a  foot  or  more  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  six  feet  high  on  the  inside  line  of  the  wall,  and  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high  at  the  centre.  Twelve  posts,  six  or 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  are  set  in  the  ground  at  equal  dis- 
tances, in  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  and  rising  about  six 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  floor.     String-pieces,  resting  in 
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forks  cut  in  tbo  ends  of  these  posts,  form  a  polygon  at  the 
base,  and  also  upon  the  ground-floor.  Against  these  an  equal 
number  of  braces  are  sunk  in  the  ground  about  four  feet  dis- 
tant, which,  slanting  upward,  are  adjusted  by  means  of  de- 
pressions cut  in  the  ends,  so  as  to  hold  both  the  posts  and  the 
stringers  firmly  in  their  places.  Slabs  of  wood  are  then  set 
in  the  spaces  between  the  braces  at  the  same  inclination,  and 
resting  against  the  stringers,  which,  when  completed,  sur- 
round the  lodge  with  a  wooden  wall.  Four  round  posts,  each 
six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  are  set  in  the  ground  near  the 
centre  of  the  floor,  in  the  angles  of  a  square,  ten  feet  apart^ 
and  rising  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  above  the  ground-floor. 
These  again  are  connected  by  stringers  resting  in  forks  at 
their  tops,  upon  which,  and  the  external  wall,  the  rafters  rest. 
Poles  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter  are  placed  as  rafters, 
from  the  external  wall  to  the  string-pieces  above  the  central 
parts,  and  near  enough  together  to  give  the  requisite  strength 
to  support  the  earth-covering  placed  upon  the  roof.  These 
poles  were  first  covered  over  with  willow  matting,  upon  which 
prairie  gross  was  overspread,  and  over  all  a  deep  covering  of 
earth.  An  opening  was  left  in  the  centre,  about  four  feet 
in  diameter,  for  the  exit  of  the  smoke,  and  for  the  admis- 
sion of  light.  The  interior  was  spacious  and  tolerably  well 
lighted,  although  the  opening  in  the  roof  and  the  single 
doorway  were  the  only  apertures  through  which  light  could 
penetrate.  There  was  but  one  entrance,  protected  by  what 
has  been  called  the  Esquimaux  doorway ;  that  is,  by  a  pas- 
sage some  five  feet  wide,  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  and  about 
six  feet  high,  constructed  with  split  timbers,  roofed  with  poles, 
and  covered  with  earth.  Buffalo-robes,  sus|)ended  at  the 
outer  and  inner  entrances,  supplied  the  place  of  doors.  Each 
house  was  comparted  by  screens  of  willow  matting  or  unhaired 
skins  suspended  from  the  rafters,  with  spaces  between  for 
storage.  These  slightly  constructed  apartments  opened  to- 
wards the  central  fire  like  stalls^  thus  defining  an  open  cen- 
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tral  area  aioand  the  fire-pit^  which  was  the  gathering-place 
of  the  inmates  of  the  lodge.  This  fire-pit  was  ahout  five  feet 
in  diameter,  a  foot  deep,  and  encircled  with  flat  stones  set  up 
edgewise.  A  hard,  smooth,  earthen  floor  completed  the  inte- 
rior. Sach  a  lodge  would  accommodate  five  or  six  families, 
emhiacing  thirty  or  forty  persons. 

The  author  of  the  above  description  counted  forty- 
eight  houses,  abandoned  by  the  Arickarecs  in  1862. 
The  village  was  surrounded  by  a  stockade,  made  of 
timbers  set  vertically  in  the  ground,  and  about  ten 
feet  higlL  Within  this  space  the  houses  were  thickly 
studded  together,  so  that  in  walking  through  the  village 
one  passed  along  circular  footpaths ;  but  there  were  no 
streets,  and  it  was  impossible  to  see  in  any  direction  ex- 
cept for  short  distances.  In  the  centre  there  was  an 
open  space,  where  their  religious  rites  and  festivals  were 
observed.  u       .  j,  '.       . 

An  Indian  fort — a  drawing  of  which  has  been  left  U8 
by  Champlain  at  the  time  (in  1618)  of  his  engagement 
with  the  savages  in  a  war  upon  their  enemies  —  was 
situated  a  few  miles  south  of  the  eastern  terminus  of 
Oneida  Lake,  on  a  small  stream  that  wends  its  way  in  a 
northerly  direction,  and  finally  loses  itself  in  the  same 
body  of  water.  This  rude  military  structure  was  hex- 
agonal in  form,  one  of  its  sides  bordering  immediately 
upon  a  small  pond,  while  four  of  the  other  laterals,  two 
on  the  right  and  two  on  the  left,  were  washed  by  a  chan- 
nel of  water  flowing  along  their  bases.  The  sidee  oppo- 
site the  pond  ajione  had  an  unobstructed  land  approach. 
As  an  Indian  military  work,  it  wfts  of  great  strength. 
It  was  made  of  tree-trunks  as  large  as  could  be  con- 
veniently transported.  These  were  set  in  the  ground, 
forming  four  concentric  palisades,  not  more  than  six 
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inches  apart,  thirty  feet  in  height,  interlaced  and  bound 
together  near  the  top,  supporting  a  gallery  of  double 
paling  extending  around  the  whole  enclosure, — proof  not 
only  against  the  flint-headed  arrows  of  the  Indian,  but 
against  the  bullets  of  the  French  arquebus.  Port-holes 
were  opened  along  the  gallery,  through  which  effective 
resistance  could  be  offered  to  assailants,  by  hurling  stones 
and  other  missiles  with  which  the  defenders  were  well 
provided.  Gutters  were  laid  along  between  the  pali- 
sades, to  conduct  water  to  every  part  of  the  fortification, 
for  extinguishing  fire. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Champlain,  with  his  Indian 
allies  and  trained  soldiery,  endeavored  to  take  this  fort, 
and  it  was  thus  made  obvious  to  him  that  its  forti-> 
fications  were  a  complete  protection  to  the  intrenched 
Iroquois. 

An  example  of  some  scheme  of  arrangement  and 
method  of  action  in  Indian  warfare  is  given  in  Cham- 
plain's  description  of  the  instruction  of  a  warrior  to  his 
brother-chiefs,  in  which  he  was  seen  to  draw  a  line  upon 
the  ground  in  the  form  of  a  square,  and  place  within  the 
interior  space  sticks  of  wood,  now  here,  now  there,  in 
varied  positions.  ,  These  sticks  represented  the  warriors, 
and  were  called  by  their  names.  The  chief  witnesses  of 
the  tactics,  so  illustrated,  afterward  performed  the  drill 
in  the  manner  represented.  These  instructions  were 
given  in  the  depths  of  the  forest 

Indian  hospitality  has  become  proverbial,  and  had  its 
traditional  laws.  Food  for  guests  was  always  kept  pre- 
pared, and  offered  to  any  visitor  entering  a  village  or 
approaching  a  wigwam.  The  pleasant  welcome  given 
Hiawatha,  related  by  Mr.  Hale,  is  but  a  type  of  the 
uniform  habits  of  the  savages  :  — 
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In  the  early  dawn  Hiawatha  seated  himself  on  a  fallen 
trunk,  near  the  spring  from  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Long 
House  drew  their  water.  Presently  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
brothers  came  out  with  a  vessel  of  elm-barky  and  approached 
the  spring.  Hiawatha  sat  silent  and  motionless.  Something 
in  his  aspect  awed  the  woman,  who  feared  to  address  him. 
She  returned  to  the  house,  and  said  to  Dekanawidah,  "  A 
man,  or  a  figure  like  a  man,  is  seated  by  the  spring,  having 
his  breast  covered  with  strings  of  white  shells."  "  It  is  a 
guest,"  said  the  chief  to  one  of  his  brothers ;  "  go  and  bring 
him  in,  we  will  make  him  welcome." 

Thus  Hiawatha  and  Dekanawidah  first  met  Driven 
by  his  implacable  foe,  the  crafty  Atotarho, — rival  chief- 
tain of  the  Iroquois,  who  had  murdered  his  three  sons 
and  a  daughter,  —  who  had  again  defeated  his  efforts  ^ 
at  foimding  that  league  of  amity  for  which  he  had  la- 
bored, Hiawatha  had  taken  flight  alone  and  unfriended, 
seeking  foreign  allianca  Secure  in  his  white  badge  of 
peace,  he  waited  outside  a  stranger's  door,  certain  of  a 
friendly  welcome  to  the  rites  of  Indian  hospitality. 

The  Indian  receptions  of  strangers  are  recorded  'as 
governed  by  the  utmost  spirit  6f  barbarian  courtesy*. 
States  our  eariy  chronicler:'— 

As  Gk)on  as  the  arrival  of  the  English  was  made  known  to 
Granganemeo,  —  brother  of  the  well-known  Winginia,  sachem 
of  Wingandacoa,  in  Virginia,  — he  visited  them  with  about 
forty  of  his  men,  who  were  very  civil,  and  of  a  remarkably  ro- 
bust and  fine  appearance.  When  they  had  left  their  boat  and 
come  upon  shore  near  the  ship,  Granganemeo  spread  a  mat 
and  sat  down  upon  it.  The  English  went  to  him  armed,  but 
he  discovered  no  fear,  and '  invited  them  to  sit  down ;  after 
which  he  performed  some  tokens  of  friendship  (the  laying  his 
hands  upon  his  head  and  passing  them  downward  upon  the 
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breast),  then  making  a  speech  to  them.  In  return  the  Eng- 
lish presented  him  with  soitie  toys.  None  but  four  of  his 
people  spoke  a  word  or  sat  down,  but  maintained  the  most 
perfect  silence.  On  being  shown  a  pewter  dish,  he  was  much 
pleased  with  it,  and  purchased  it  with  twenty  deer-skins, 
which  were  worth  in  England  one  hundred  shillings  sterling. 
The  dish  he  placed  upon  his  neck,  suspended  by  a  string. 
He  was  invited  aboard  the  ship,  where  he  was  received  in  a 
kindly  manner.  His  wife,  who  was  with  him  on  one  of  these 
visits,  acted  with  modesty  and  quiet  dignity.  She  wore  long 
bracelets  of  pearls. 

In  traffic  Granganemeo  was  remarkably  exact.  "  Oft 
we  trusted  him,  and  he  would  come  within  his  day  to 
keep  his  word,"  states  a  witness  of  the  above  interview ; 
who  further  reports  that  "  commonly  he  sent  them  every 
day  a  brace  of  ducks,  conies,  hares,  and  fish,  and  some- 
times melons,  walnuts,  cucumbers,  peas,  and  divers 
roots." 

After  this  acquaintance,  myself  and  seven  more  went 
thirty  miles  into  the  river  Ocean,  that  runneth  toward  the 
city  Skicoak,  and  the  evening  following  we  came  to  an  isle 
called  Roanoak,  from  the  harbor  where  we  entered  seven 
leagues.  At  the  north  end  were  nine  houses  builded  with 
cedar,  fortified  round  with  sharp  trees,  and  the  entrance  like 
a  turnpike.  When  we  came  towards  it»  the  wife  of  Granga- 
nemeo came  running  out  to  meet  us  (her  husband  was  absent), 
commanding  her  people  to  draw  our  boat  ashore,  for  beating 
on  the  billows.  Others  she  appointed  to  carry  us  on  their 
backs  aland ;  others  to  bring  our  oars  into  the  house,  for 
stealing.  When  we  came  into  the  other  room  (for  there  were 
five  in  the  house)  she  caused  us  to  sit  down  by  a  great 
fire;  and,  after  some  took  off  our  stockings,  and  washed 
them;  and  bidding  some  wash  our  feet,  she  herself  took 
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much  pains  to  see  all  things  well  ordered,  and  to  provide  us 
victuals.  After  we  bad  thus  dried  ourselves  she  brought  us 
into  an  inner  room,  where  she  set  on  the  board,  standing  along 
the  house,  somewhat  like  frumenty,  sodden  venison,  and 
roasted  fish ;  in  like  manner  melons  raw,  boiled  roots,  and 
fruits  of  divers  kinds.  Their  drink  is  commonly  water  boiled 
with  ginger,  sometimes  with  sassafras,  and  wholesome  herbs. ' 
A  more  kind,  loving  people  cannot  be. 

r   Farther  testimony  of  the  hospitality  of  the  Indians 
is  given  by  Champlain  : — 

During  the  time  that  I  was  with  them,  the  chief  of  this 
tribe,  and  their  most  prominent  men,  entertained  us  with 
many  banquets,  according  to  their  custom,  and  took  the 
trouble  to  go  fishing  and  hunting  with  me,  in  order  to  treat 
me  with  the  greatest  courtesy. 

The  pictorial  art,  as  practised  by  the  Indians,  ap- 
pears in  the  sculpture  of  the  pipe,  in  vase-decoration, 
and  in  those  odd  figures  represented  in  bead-embroidery* 
The  smooth  polish  and  graphic  lines  of  the  marbles 
of  the  sacred  calumet  are  mentioned  as  worthy  the 
skill  of  a  European  artist  Their  vases  exhibit  but  a 
few  lines :  these,  however,  are  ornamental  and  effective, 
while  the  bead-embroidery  is  especially  noteworthy  for 
its  well-formed  plan,  and  harmony  and  beauty  of  color- 
ing. That  the  savages  delighted  in  picture-making  is 
apparent  by  the  universal  use  of  this  art  in  adornment 
They  made  their  persons  a  walking  panorama  of  color 
and  form ;  and  however  grotesque  the  images  tattooed 
upon  breast  arm,  or  face,  they  were  full  of  force  and 
emphasis.  There  appeared  an  etching  that  was  as  for- 
cible as  ugly,  carefully  delineated  upon  the  living  sur- 
face of  the  red  livery  of  the  savages,  as  they  first 
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presented  themselves  to  the  astonished  gaze  of  our 
forefathers.  This  was  done  with  a  dye  of  black  or  red^ 
mixed  with  sunflower  or  beards  oiL 

The  tattoo-work  among  the  California  Indians  is 
principally  seen  on  the  faces  of  the  women,  and  is 
seldom  if  ever  used  by  the  men.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  done  for  the  purpose  of  identification,  and  is  a  tribal 
mark. 

Three  narrow  fern-leaves,  pinked  perpendicularly  oi^ 
the  chin,  —  one  falling  from  each  comer  of  the  mouth, 
and  one  upon  the  centre  of  the  chin,  —  form  a  design 
tattooed  by  a  Elarok  woman.  The  lines  are  blue,  pro- 
duced by  the  juice  of  a  plant,  combined  with  the  soot 
of  a  stone,  which  they  employ  in  tattoo-work.  The  Tuki 
women  tattoo  a  figure  on  each  cheek,  like  the  Indian's 
emblem  of  the  sky,  given  in  the  chapter  on  Picto- 
graphy. It  is  formed  by  three  parallel  lines,  traced  from 
the  centre  of  the  eyelid  to  the  lip.  Upon  the  upper  lip 
are  seven  triangles,  three  bases  touching  the  line  of  the 
lip.  The  nose  is  pinked  with  three  wavering  lines,  the 
length  of  the  bridge ;  on  the  chin  were  three  clusters  of 
triple  lines;  at  the  base  of  which  is  another  set  of  wav- 
ering lines,  in  triple  clusters  that  form  a  crescent,  being 
cut  across  the  curve  of  the  chia  All  these  figures  are 
devices  used  in  pictography  among  Northern  tribes,  and 
are  seen  on  mound-relics,  and  upon  moss-grown  rocks 
of  sea  and  lake,  a  likeness  that  betokens  the  antiquity 
of  the  tribes  and  a  commonality  of  origin.  Among  the 
Mohawk  Indians  Mr.  Powers  saw  a  woman  who  had 
portrayed  upon  her  cheeks  a  couple  of  bird's  wiDgs  in 
blue,  the  lower  edge  upward,  which  he  said  were  well 
wrought,  both  in  correctness  of  form  and  in  delicateness 
of  execution  i;  not  only  separate  feathers,  but.  even  (the 
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filaments  of  the  Yein  were  depicted.  Coast  Bange  tribes 
figure  a  tree  upon  the  person,  the  trunk  of  which  is 
sometimes  eighteen  inches  or  more  in  length.  This, 
however,  is  rudely  delineated. 

It  is  related  by  Mr.  Powers  that  he  met  an  Indian 
woman  in  California^  who  had  been  employing  her 
talents  in  the  art  of  picture-making,  upon  scraps  and 
odd  ends  of  paper.  She  had  drawn  in  a  most  suc- 
cessful manner  small  landscapes,  in  imitation  of  our 
artists. 

The  following  incident,  as  related  by  Champlain,  dis- 
closes the  aptitude  of  our  savages  in  this  department  of 
culture: — 

The  next  morning  five  or  six  Indians  timidly  approached 
them  in  a  canoe,  and  then  retired  and  set  up  a  dance  on  the 
shore,  as  a  token  of  friendly  gieeting.  Armed  with  crayon 
and  drawing-paper,  Champlain  was  despatched  to  seek  from 
the  natives  some  important  geographical  information.  Dis- 
pensing knives  and  biscuit  as  a  friendly  invitation,  the  sav- 
ages gathered  about  him^  assured  by  these  gifts,  when  he 
proceeded  to  impart  to  them  their  first  lesson  in  topograph- 
ical dmwing.  He  pictured  to  them  the  bay  on  the  north 
side  of  Cape  Ann,  which  he  had  just  traversed;  and  signi- 
fying to  them  that  he  desired  to  know  the  course  of  the 
shore  on  the  south,  they  immediately  gave  him  an  example 
of  their  apt  scholarship,  by  drawing  with  the  same  crayon 
an  accurate  outline  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  finished  up 
Champlain's  own  sketch  by  introducing  Merrimac  River,  — 
which  not  having  been  seen,  owing  to  the  presence  of  Plum 
Island,  which  stretches  like  a  curtain  before  its  mouth,  he 
had  omitted  to  portray.  The  intelligent  natives  volunteered 
a  bit  of  history.  By  placing  six  pebbles  at  equal  distances, 
they  intimated  that  Massachusetts  Bay  was  occupied  by  six 
tribes  and  governed  by  as  many  chiefs.*    He  learned  from 
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them,  likQwme^  that  the  iuhabitants  of  this  r^on  snbeisted 
by  agriculture,  as  did  those  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saco,  and 
that  they  were  very  numerous. 

We  met  three  hundred  men  of  a  tribe  we  named  Cheveux 
Belev^ ;  since  their  hair  is  very  high  and  carefully  arranged, 
and  better  dressed,  beyond  all  comparison,  than  that  of  our 
courtiers,  in  spite  of  their  irons  and  refinements.  This  gives 
them  a  handsome  appearance.  Their  bodies  are  very  much 
pinked  in  divisions  of  various  shapes.  They  paint  their  faces 
in  various  colors,  have  their  nostrils  pierced,  and  their  ears 
adorned  with  beads.  When  they  go  out  of  the  house,  they 
cany  a  club.  I  visited  them,  became  somewhat  acquainted, 
and  formed  a  friendship  with  them.  I  gave  a  hatchet  to  the 
chief,  who  was  as  much  pleased  and  delighted  with  it  as  if  I 
had  given  him  some  rich  present.  Entering  into  conversa- 
tion with  him,  I  enquired  into  the  extent  of  his  country, 
which  he  pictured  to  me  with  a  coal  on  the  bark  of  a  tree. 
He  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  had  come  into  this  place 
for  drying  the  fruit  called  bluei  [blueberries],  to  serve  for 
manna  in  winter,  and  when  they  can  find  nothing  else. 

The  skins  of  the  deer,  bear,  and  beaver  were  those 
ordinarily  used  by  these  Indians  for  their  garments.  A 
cloak  was  worn  in  the  Egyptian  style,  with  sleeves 
attached  with  a  string  behind.  Bands  of  porcupine- 
quills  dyed  in  a  very  fine  scarlet,  remarks  Champlain, 
wei'e  often  made  as  trimming  to  their  robes.  The  women 
wore  these  robes  with  girdles  at  the  waist  They  deco- 
rated themselves  profusely  with  bracelets  and  eanings 
of  porcelain. 

An  author  mentions  a  habit  of  crossing  and  folding 
the  arms  when  walking  about,  which  he  noticed  as  a 
prevailing  custom  among  both  sexes.  It  gave,  said  he, 
a  very  grand  air  to  the  men  and  women.    The  savage, 
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as  he  moved  aboat,  appeared  aa  conseqaential  aa  the 
greatest  representative  of  royalty. 

In  a  general  consideration  of  our  savages,  their  agri- 
caltural  habits  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  cultivation 
of  the  soil  was  carried  on  among  the  Indians  in  about 
the  same  proportion  as  among  the  Europeans.  The 
hunters  and  fishers  traded  their  furs  and  fish  with  the 
villagers,  whom  they  styled  tvamen,  if  they  especially 
turned  their  attention  to  vase-making  or  robe-decoration ; 
for  ornamental  works,  even  among  these  bai'barians,  was 
stigmatized  as  effeminate.  They  were  good  patrons  of 
the  art  they  affected  to  despise,  however,  as  love  of  the 
bravery  of  fine  trappings  was  characteristic  of  the  war- 
rior and  huntsman.  The  works  of  plodding  industry,  or 
the  products  of  inventive  fancy,  were  often  as  earnestly 
desired  as  their  authors  were  vilified,  showing  a  trait  of 
character  not  entirely  limited  to  the  red  huntsmen  of 
the  primeval  forest  and  lake. 

The  cultivation  of  the  field  was  principally  the 
employment  of  women;  although  it  is  stated  that 
the  planting  of  com  was  done  by  the  men.  This  was 
done  with  a  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  this  cereal,  and 
that  other  plant-life  would  destroy  it  Three  kernels 
were  placed  in  a  weeded  heap  of  earth,  that  had  been 
carefully  ground  up  into  a  powder  by  beating  between 
the  palms  of  the  hands. 

Bemarks  Champlain : — 

I  visited  the  cultivated  lands,  which  I  found  planted  with 
fine  grain.  The  gardens  contained  all  kinds  of  plants,  «* 
cabbages,  radishes,  lettuce,  sorrel,  parsley,  squashes,  cacum- 
beis,  melons,  peas,  beans,  and  other  vegetables,  «•  which 
were  as  fine  and  forward  as  in  France.  There  were  also 
the  vines  which  had  been  transplanted,  already  well  ad- 
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yanced.  In  a  D7ord|  you  could  see  eyeryihing  gro?ring 
aud  flouriBbing.  Aside  from  Qod,  we  are  not  to  giye  praise 
for  this  to  the  laborers  or  their  skill;  for  it  is  probable  that 
not  much  is  due  to  them,  but  to  the  richness  and  excellence 
of  the  soil,  which  is  naturally  good,  and  adapted  for  eyery- 
thing,  as  experience  shows,  and  might  be  turned  to  good 
account,  —  not  only  for  purposes  of  tillage  and  the  culti- 
yation  of  fruit-trees  and  yines,  but  also  for  the  nourish- 
ment and  rearing  of  cattle  and  fowl,  such  as  are  common  in 
France. 

This  diBcrimination  of  the  intrepid  Yoyager  betokens 
more  zeal  for  France  than  justice  to  the  Indian,  while 
it  affords  an  example  of  the  involved  ratiocination  of  a 
mind  dulled  by  avarica  Elsewhere  the  same  author 
naively  states  that  the  Jesuit  Fatlier,  on  beholding  the 
fine  lakes,  magnificent  rivers,  and  wide-spread  fields, 
was  greatly  encouraged  in  his  mission  to  the  savages. 


WUNAUM  WAYEAN. 

**  If  they  speak  true  "  (vmnaum  vmycan),  was  the  con- 
stant refrain  of  the  speeches  of  Canonicus,  the  Bhode 
Island  sachem,  of  whom  the  good  Boger  Williams  said, 
*'  He  loves  me  as  a  son." 

Falsehood  was  treated  by  the  savages  as  a  crima 
The  Chief  Wabaunse  remarked,  on  learning  that  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council  had  broken  his  vow :  **  An  Indian  who 
will  lie  is  not  worthy  to  be  called  a  warrior.  He  is  not 
fit  to  liva"  And  he  threatened  to  cut  out  the  villain's 
heart  who  had  so  disgraced  his  tribe. 

An  important  question  was  asked  an  Indian  chief  by 
an  emissary  of  the  government,  to  which  immediate 
reply  was  given ;.  but  the  question  was  repeated  as  if  the 
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interlocutor  was  in  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the  answer, 
when  the  chief  said,  turning  and  looking  the  questioner 
directly  in  the  eye,  "  Am  I  a  dog,  that  I  should  lie  ?  " 

Wapella,  chief  of  the  Fox  tribe,  makes  this  statement : 
''  Tou  have  heard  what  tny  chief  has  said.  He  is  the 
chief  of  our  nation.  His  tongue  id  ourd.  What  he  says 
we  will  say.  Whatever  he  does,  we  will  be  bound  by  it" 
The  leader  of  the  council  was  expected  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  a  speech  in  council,  with  the  thought  and  pre- 
meditation that  our  framers  of  law  are  supposed  to  give 
to  their  legal  coda  Previously  religious  rites  were  care^ 
fully  performed,  and  for  this  purpose  a  sacred  square 
was  constructed,  in  which  was  taken  the  purgative  used 
in  initiatoiy  ceremonies  by  the  adult  and  by  the  young 
warrior.  He  must  enter  the  council  of  the  nation  in- 
wardly purged  and  cleansed. 

In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  among,  our  savages 
adherence  to  truth  was  so  strictly  required  in  all  their 
national  agreements,  and  that  all  tribal  transactions  were 
conducted  under  the  sanction  of  their  religious  rites,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  the  colonists  had  need  to  con- 
sider their  promises  to  this  people,  that  they  should 
always  be-  made  with  the  like  care  and  in  religious 
faith. 

In  illustration^  the  following  statement  by  Champlain 
may  be  quoted  :  — 

P^re  Joseph  and  myself  have  many  times  conferred  with 
them  in  regard  to  our  behef,  laws,  and  customs.  They  listen 
attentively  in  thoir  assemblies,  sometimes  saying :  **  Tou 
say  things  that  pass  our  knowledge,  and  which  we  cannot 
understand  by  words,  being  beyond  our  comprehension; 
but  if  you  would  do  us  a  sdrvice,  come  and  dwell  in  this 
countryi  bringing  your  wives  and  tchildien,^  imd  when:  they 
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are  here,  we  shall  aee  how  you  serve  the  God  you  woishipi 
how  you  live  with  your  wives  and  childron,  how  yoa  culti- 
vate and  plant  the  soil,  how  you  ohey  your  laws,  how  you 
take  care  of  animals,  and  how  you  manufacture  all  that  we 
see  proceeding  from  your  inventive  skill  When  we  see  all 
this,  we  shall  learn  more,  in  a  year  than  in  twenty  hy  simply 
hearing  your  discourse ;  and  if  we  cannot  understand,  you 
shall  take  our  children,  who  shall  he  as  your  own.  And 
thus  heing  convinced  thi^t  our  life  is  a  miserable  one  in  com- 
parison with  yours,  it  is  easy  to  believe  we  shall  adopt  yours, 
abandoning  oiur  own." 

This  invitation  both  French  and  English  colonists 
very  soon  accepted,  and  the  Indians  had  opportunity  to 
witness  the  results  of  a  more  civilized  code  of  laws. 
Later  we  find  this  record  :  — 

It  was  observed  that  he  [Meantimony,  sachem  of  the  Narra- 
gansetts]  would  never  speak  but  when  some  of  his  councillors 
were  present,  —  that  they  might,  as  he  said,  bear  witness  of 
all  his  speeches  at  their  return  home. 

The  caution  was  necessary ;  for  we  learn  that  when 
the  commissioners  sent  Benedict  Arnold  as  messenger 
to  the  Narragansetts,  on  his  return  he  so  misrepresented 
them  that  he  was  afraid  to  venture  among  them  for 
some  time  after.^  He  who  at  length  proved  himself 
traitor  to  his  own  country  thus  early  began  a  course  of 
falsehood. 

Similar  incidents  are  recorded  in  colonial  history ;  and 
their  influence  must  not  be  held  of  slight  importance, 
for  in  the  language  of  Wapella,  "  His  tongue  was  ours." 
The  opinion  of  the  Indian  chiefs  was  being  formed,  and 
in  this  untoward  maimer,  regarding  the  white  people, 

>  Uhode  liland  OokmUa  Hiitorical  Society  OollocUont,  Vol.  II. 
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who  had  been  invited  to  come  and  give  an  example  of 
their  superiority. 

In  another  record  we  find  the  following  reply  to  the 
request  of  Count  Zinzendorf,  to  be  permitted  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  Six  Nations  :  — 

Brother  1  You  have  made  a  long  journey  oyer  the  seas  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  white  people  and  to  the  Indians  I 
Tou  did  not  know  that  we  were  here,  and  we  knew  nothing 
of  you.  This  proceeds  from  above  [probably  in  allusion  to 
the  first  discovery  of  the  continent].  Come  therefore  to  us, 
both  you  and  your  brethren ;  we  bid  you  welcome  among  us. 
Take  this  fathom  of  wampum  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of 
my  words. 

But  later  we  read  the  following  speech,  addressed  to 
one  of  the  Moravian  Brethren :  — 

Brother,  last  year  you  asked  our  leave  to  come  and  live 
with  us,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  us  and  our  children,  to 
which  we  consented ;  and  now  having  come,  we  are  glad  to 
see  you. 

Brother  I  It  appears  to  us  that  you  must  have  changed 
your  mind,  for  instead  of  instructing  us  or  our  children,  you 
are  cutting  trees  down  on  our  land  I  You  have  marked  out  a 
large  spot  of  ground  for  a  plantation,  as  the  white  people 
do  everywhere;  and  by-and-by  another  and  another  may 
come  and  do  the  same ;  and  the  next  thing  will  be  that  a 
fort  will  be  built  for  the  protection  of  these  intruders ;  and 
thus  our  country  will  be  claimed  by  the  white  people,  and  we 
be  driven  further  back,  as  has  been  the  case  ever  since  the 
white  people  came  into  this  country.  Say  1  Do  we  not  speak 
'  the  truth  1 

This  speech,  made  in  council,  was  received  in  this  case 
with  consideration,  and  finally  the  Moravian  Brother 
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accepted  a  gaiden-spot  sufficient  fos  his  individual 
support^ 

A  suspicion^  but  too  well  founded,  had,  however, 
undermined  the  confidence  of  all  the  leading  Indians 
of  the  various  tribes  of  New  England  and  the  adjacent 
country.  Seldom  was.  there  a  chief  who  became  a  con- 
vert to  Christianity.  The  few  individual  cases  on  record 
are  those  of  chie&  who  had  some  personal  knowledge  of 
such  men  as  Soger  Williams,  Daniel  Oookin,  John 
Eliot,  and  Zeisberger,  whose  integrity  of  character,  and 
honest  zeal  in  the  cause  of  their  religion,  were  recog- 
nized by  these  savage  lovers  of  good  faith.  They,  by 
their  truth,  illustrated  their  doctrines,  and  so  met  th^ 
requirements  that  had  been  stated  to  Champlain  as 
necessary  for  conviction. 

Following  the  records  of  the  steps  of  these  aposUes, 
we  read  this  document :  — 

Whereas  we,  John  Watson,  senior,  and  •  Henry  Prentiss, 
were  appointed  by  the  Honorable  Council  of  Massachusetts, 
in  New  England,  to  reside  among  the  Praying  Indians  living 
at  Natick,  to  observe  and  inspect  their  manners  and  conversa- 
tion, which  service  we  attended  for  about  twelve  weeks; 
during  all  this  time  we  carefully  observed  their  carriage  and 
demeanor,  and  do  testify  on  their  behalf  that  they  behaved 
themselves  both  religiously  towards  God,  and  respectively, 
obediently,  and  futhfully  to  the  English ;  and  in  testimony 
of  the  truth  thereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands,  the 

of ^,1677. 

John  Watson,  senior, 

Hbmrt  Prentiss. 

So  great  was  the  prejudice  of  the  early  settlers  against 
the  Praying  Indians,  —  converts  to  Christianity,  through 

'  ^  Heckwelder^i  Namtire. 
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tiie  zeal  of  good  men,  that  it  proved,  as  the  above  te8ti<- 
lies,  necessary  to  have  witnesses  to  their  good  behavior. 
Of  the  assidaous  labors  of  the  humane  Gookiu,  we  find 
it  stated  that  they  caused  him  to  be  "  a  byword  among 
men  and  boys."  And  at  length  the  record  states  that 
the  Marlborough  Indian  converts,  being  vilified  and 
traduced,  were  sent  for  by  the  government,  under  a  guard 
of  soldiers,  whose  captain  tied  them,  fifteen  in  all,  neck 
to  neck,  and  so  delivered  them  over  to  authority  and 
imprisonment  in  Boston ;  when,  after  an  interval,  there 
being  no  just  cause  shown  against  them,  they  were 
finally  given  their  freedom.  In  the  mean  time  all  their 
eCTects  in  their  native  home  had  been  stolen  or  destroyed, 
for  which  no  restitution  was  made  by  the  government. 

Prejudice  and  fear  again  and  again  found  occasion  to 
repeat  similar  wrongs. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Gookin  gives  the  following 
suggestions :  — 

Becaose  some  neighbor  Indians  to  the  English  at  Ouabage, 
Hadley,  and  Springfield  (though  none  of  these  were  Praying 
Indians)  had  proved  perfidious  and  were  become  enemies, 
hence  ii  was  that  all  the  Indians  are  reckoned  to  be  false  and 
perfidious.  Things  growing  to  this  height  among  this  English, 
the  Governor  and  Council,  against  their  own  reason,  were 
put  upon  a  kind  of  necessity,'*  fbr  gratifying  the  people,  to 
disband  all  the  Praying  Itidians,  and  to  make  and  publish  an 
order  to  confine  them  to  five  of  their  villages.  These  were 
forbidden  to  entcirfcain  any  strange  Indian ;  nor  were  they 
permitted  to  leave  the  precincts  of  their  wigwams,  beyond 
the  limits  of  a  mile. 

'*  Should  an  Indian  be  found,"  reads  the  enactment,  ''out 
of  these  precincts,  travelling  in  any  of  our  towns  or  woods, 
contrary  to  these  limits  above  mentioned,  he  shall  be  com- 
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manded  under  guaid  and  examination,  or  he  may  be  killed 
or  destroyed  as  he  best  may  or  can."  ^ 

Did  any  persoif  harbor  or  protect  the  Indians,  he  was 
discountenanced  by  the  community.  Mr.  John  Hoare, 
of  Concord,  Massachusetts,  wa's  appointed  by  a  commit- 
tee to  take  chaige  of  certain  Indians  on  his  placa  ''He 
had  their  wigwams  pitched  on  his  grounds,  near  his 
housa  ...  He  Was  very  loving  to  them,  and  very  dili- 
gent and  careful  to  promote  their  good."  Gookin  fur- 
ther relates :  — 

The  captain  who  had  seized  the  Marlborough  Indians 
entered  the  town,  with  a  party  of  his  men,  upon  the  Sabbath- 
day,  went  into  the  meeting-house  where  the  people  were  con- 
vened to  worship  God.  And  after  the  exercise  was  ended, 
the  captain  spake  openly  to  the  congregation  to  this  effect : 
that  he  understood  there  were  some  heathen  in  the  town, 
committed  to  one  Hoare,  which  he  was  informed  were  a 
trouble  and  a  disquiet  to  them  ;  therefore  if  they  desired  it, 
ho  would  remove  them  to  Boston  :  to  which  speech  of  his, 
most  of  the  people  being  silent,  except  two  or  three  that 
encouraged  him,  he  took,  as  it  seems,  the  silence  for  consent ; 
and  immediately  after  the  assembly  was  dismissed,  he  went 
with  tbre^  or  four  files  of  men,  and  a  hundred  or  two  of  the 
people — men,  women,  and  children — at  bis  heels,  and  marched 
away  to  Mr.  Hoare's  house,  i^id  there  demanded  of  him  to 
see  the  Indians  under  his  care.  Mr.  Hoare  opened  the  door 
and  showed  them  to  them,  and  they  were  all  numbered  and 
found  there ;  the  captain  then  said  to  Mr.  Hoare,  that  he 
would  leave  a  corporal  and  soldiers  to  secure  them ;  but  Mr. 
Hoare  answered,  there  was  no  need  of  that,  for  they  were 

• 

already  secured,  and  were  committed  to  him  by  order  of  the 
Council,  and  he  would  keep  and  secure  them.     But  yet  the 

>  At  A  OoaneU  held  in  Boston,  Aog.  80, 1675. 
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captain  left  his  corporal  and  soldiers  there,  who  were  abusive 
enough  to  the  poor  Indians  bj  all  language. 

The  next  morning  the  captain  came  again,  to  take  the 
Indians  and  send  them  to  Boston.  But  Mr.  Hoare  refused 
to  deliver  them  unless  he  showed  him  an  order  of  the  Coun- 
cil ;  but  the  captain  could  show  no  other  hut  his  commission 
to  kill  and  destroy  the  enemy;  but  Mr.  Hoare  said  these 
were  friends  and  under  order.  The  captain  could  not  be 
satisfied  with  his  answer,  but  commanded  his  corporal  forth- 
with to  break  open  the  door  and  take  the  Indians  all  away, 
which  was  done  accordingly,  and  some  of  the  soldiers  plun- 
dered the  poor  creatures  of  their  shirts,  shoes,  dishes,  and 
such  other  things  as  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon,  though 
the  captain  commanded  the  contrary.  They  were  all  brought 
to  Gharlestown  with  a  guard  of  twenty  men. 

The  General  Court,  on  receiving  an  account  of  this 
transaction,  expressed  disapproval  of  the  captain's  pro- 
ceedings, but  nevertheless,  gave  him  no  personal  rebuka 
And  to  conclude  this  matter,  those  poor  Indians,  about 
fifty-eight  of  them  of  all  sorts,  were  sent  down  to  Deer 
Island,  there  to  pass  into  the  furnace  of  affliction  with 
their  brethren  and  countrymen.  But  all  their  com  and 
other  provisions,  sufficient  to  maintain  them  for  six 
months,  werie  lost  at  Concord ;  and  all  their  other  neces- 
saries, except  what  the  soldiers  plundered.  They  were 
obliged  to  subsist  upon  clams,  as  others  did,  with  some 
little  com  provided  by  the  chai^  of  the  Honorable 
Corporation.^ 

Sagoyouwatha  Eeigreiawake,  or  Bed  Jacket,  on 
being  asked  why  he  opposed  the  establishment  of  mis- 
sionaries  among  his  people,  replied  with  enei^,  ''Be- 
cause they  do  us  no  good,"  and  followed  this  statement 

1  HiBtoiy  of  the  Christian  Indians  in  New  England,  by  Daniel  Gookin. 
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by  the  accusation :  "  The  red  man  knew  nothing  of 
trouble  until  it  came  from  the  white  man ;  as  soon  as 
he  crossed  Uie  great  waters  he  wanted  our  country,  and 
in  return  has  always  been  ready  to  teach  us  to  quarrel 
about  his  religion.  Sed  Jacket  can  never  be  a  friend 
to  such  men.  .  .  .  We  are  few  and  weak,  but  may  for  a 
long  time  be  happy,  if  we  hold  to  our  country  and  the 
religion  of  our  fathers."  And  the  chief's  dying  request 
was :  '^  Let  ray  funeral  be  according  to  the  customs  of 
our  nation.  Let  me  be  dressed  and  equipped  as  my 
fathers  were,  that  their  spirits  may  rejoice  at  my  coming. 
Be  sure  that  my  grave  be  not  made  by  a  white  man ; 
let  him  not  pursue  me  there !" 

This  request  was  disregarded;  for  the  neighboring 
missionaries  took  possession  of  his  body,  and  conveyed 
it  to  their  meeting-house,  where  a  service  was  per- 
formed ;  after  which,  permission  was  given  the  friends 
of  the  chief  to  say  anything  which  they  wished  in  rela- 
tion to  the  departed,  but  this  offer  received  the  brief 
reply,  accompanied  by  a  look  of  scorn:  ''This  house 
was  built  for  the  white  man ;  the  friends  of  Red  Jacket 
cannot  be  heard  in  it" 

Kow  when  Philip's  attention  was  sought  by  Mr. 
Eliot,  the  sachem,  taking  hold  of  a  button  on  the  good 
man's  coat,  said  energetically,  **  I  care  no  more  for  your 
religion  than  for  that  button."  Mr.  Mayhew  requested 
Ninigret,  chief  of  the  Karragansetts,  liberty  to  preach  to 
his  people ;  but  the  chief  bade  him  **  go  and  make  the 
English  good,"  and  added  that  so  long  as  the  English 
could  not  agree  themselves  what  religion  was,  it  ill 
became  them  to  teach  others. 

M'Kenny,  in  his  History  of  tlie  Indian  Tribes,  tells 
us: — 
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It  has  been  a  favorite  project  of  the  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
rionariesy  to  rear  a  native  priesthood  among  the  American 
Indians,  and  they  have  taken  great  pains  to  induce  some  of 
their  converts  to  be  educated  for  the  holy  office.  It  seems 
strange  that  so  rational  a  project,  and  one  which  would  appear 
to  promise  the  most  beneficial  results,  should  have  entirely 
fifidled,  especially  when  undertaken  by  a  church  of  such  ample 
means  and  persevering  spirit;  yet  it  is  a  fiatct,  that  not  a 
single  individual  of  this  race  in  North  America,  among  the 
many  who  have  been  educated,  and  th6  still  larger  number 
who  have  been  converted  to  Christianity,  has  ever  become  a 
minister  of  the  gospeL 

The  Indian's  mode  of  dealing  with  crime  was  summary. 
A  murderer  when  detected,  by  an  ancient  custom,  was  at 
once  killed  and  buried  with  the  body  of  his  victima  It 
is  related  that  two  brothers  came  to  strife,  and  one  was 
killed.  The  savages  without  hesitation  despatched  the 
survivor,  and  their  bodies  were  consigned  to  the  same 
grava^  Falsification  and  treacheiy  were  the  usual 
causes  of  all  the  Indian's  internecine  wars.  The  rear 
son  given  for  enmity  of  tribes  or  clans  was  that  they 
were  unfaithful  to  the  Indian  code  of  tribal  relations. 
The  fierce  justice  of  the  savage  required  of  a  tribe  resti- 
tution for  wrong,  either  by  death  of  the  victim,  or  pre- 
sents that  should  be  as  oil  to  the  wound. 

The  government  at  Boston,  in  1676,  and  later,  during 
the  Bevolutionary  War,  struggling  for  life  and  terri- 
torial possessions,  did  not  occupy  itself  in  a  too  careful 
guard  of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  natives ;  nor  did 
its  promises  always  hold  good.  They  came  and  dwelt 
in  the  country,  bringing  their  wives  and  children ;  they 
displayed  their  mode  of  worship,  cultivated  the  soil, 

1  Tanner. 
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framed  their  laws,  but  they  did  not  ''  take  the  Indian 
children  as  their  own."  Instead,  they  took  their  inheri- 
tanca  ■  It  may  not  then  be  accounted  strange  that  our 
savages  did  not  become  Christian  priests,  even  with  the 
fair  example  of  a  few  heroic  men.  But  had  there  been 
no  wrong,  it  is  asserted,  the  barbarians  would  have  been 
unreclaimable.  Fifby-three  years  nevertheless,  history 
relates,  under  the  government  of  William  Penn,  the  col- 
onists of  Pennsylvania  lived  in  amity  and  concord  with 
the  Indians.  They  went  on  tilling  the  soil,  it  is  recorded, 
without  molestation.  All  territorial  purchases  were 
made  in  accordance  with  Indian  custom  and  compact  in 
council  The  story  of  Penn's  integrity  and  the  Indian's 
faithfulness  is  a  pleasant  chapter  in  the  annals  of  the 
early  colonists.  As  an  illustration  of  this  wise  man's 
rule,  the  following  enactments  are  selected  from  a  docu- 
ment termed  "  Laws  Agreed  Upon : "  — 

Y.  That  all  oourts  shall  be  open,  and  justice  shall  neither 
be  sold,  denied,  nor  delayed. 

VI.  That  in  all  courts,  all  persons  of  all  persuasions  may 
freely  appear  in  their  own  way  aud  according  to  their  own 
manner,  and  there  personally  plead  their  own  cause  them- 
selves; or,  if  unable,  a  friend:  and  the  first  process  be  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  complaint  in  court  fourteen  days  before  the 
trial ;  and  that  the  party  complained  against  may  be  fitted 
for  the  same,  he  or  she  shall  be  summoned  no  less  than  ten 
days  before,  and  a  copy  of  the  complaint  delivered  him  or 
her  at  his  or  her  dwelling-house.  But  before  the  complaint 
of  any  person  be  received,  he  shall  solemnly  declare  in  court 
that  he  believes  in  his  conscience  his  cause  is  just. 

XII.  And  forasmuch  as  it  is  usual  with  the  planters  to 
overreach  the  poor  natives  of  the  country  in  trade,  by  goods 
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not  being  good  of  the  kind,  or  debased  with  mixinreSy  with 
which  thej  are  aenriblj  aggrieved,  it  is  agreed,  whatever  is  sold 
to  the  Indians,  in  consideration  of  their  furs,  shall  be  sold  in 
the  market-place,  and  there  suffer  the  test,  whether  good  or 
bad ;  if  good,  to  pass ;  if  not  good,  not  to  be  sold  for  good, 
that  the  natives  may  not  be  abused  nor  provoked. 

XIII.  That  no  man  shall  by  any  ways  or  means,  in  word 
or  deed,  affront  or  wrong  any  Indian^  but  he  shall  incur  the 
same  penalty  of  law  as  if  he  had  committed  it  against  his 
fellow-planter ;  and  if  any  Indian  shall  abuse,  in  word  or 
deed,  any  planter  of  this  province,  that  he  shall  not  be  hid 
own  judge  upon  the  Indian,  but  he  shall  make  his  complaint 
to  the  governor  of  the  province,  or  his  lieutenant  or  deputy, 
or  some  inferior  magistrate  near  him,  who  shall  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power  take  care,  with  the  King  of  the  Indian,  that  all 
reasonable  satis&ction  be  made  to  the  said  injured  planter. 

XIV.  That  all  differences  between  the  planters  and  the 
natives  shall  also  be  ended  by  twelve  men,  that  is,  by  six 
planters  and  six  nativesi  that  so  we  may  live  friendly  together 
as  much  as  in  us  lieth,  preventing  all  occasions  of  heart-burn- 
ings and  misohieil 

XXXV.  That  all  peisons  living  in  this  province,  who  con- 
fess and  acknowledge  the  one  Almighty  and  Eternal  Ood  to 
be  the  Creator,  Upholder,  and  Ruler  of  the  world,  and  that 
hold  themselves  obliged  in  conscience  to  live  peaceably  and 
justly  in  civil  society,  shall  in  no  ways  be  molested  or  preju- 
diced in  matters  of  faith  and  worship,  nor  shall  they  be  com- 
pelled at  any  time  to  frequent  or  mainti^in  any  religious 
worship,  place,  or  ministry  whatever. 

Bemarks  Mr.  Powers,^  in  his  statement  of  general  facts 
regarding  the  California  Indians  := — 

1  Mr.  Powers  *'  trmTelled,"  he  states  in  a  primte  letter  to  Mr. 
Powell,  *'yoaii  in  CtlifomiB,  penetrated  the  remotest  Talleyi,  and 
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Thej  certainly  weie  not  a  martial  lace,  as  ia  ahown  by  the 
almost  total  absence  of  the  shield,  and  the  extreme  paucity 
of  their  warlike  weapons,  which  consisted  only  of  bows  and 
arrows,  very  rude  spears,  slings,  and  stones  and  dubs  picked 
up  on  the  battle-field.  It  is  unjust  to  them  to  compare  their 
war-record  with  that  of  the  Algonkins.  Let  it  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  those  latter  tribes .  gained  their  reputation  for  valor, 
such  as  it  is,  through  two  long  and  bloody  centuries,  wherein 
they  contended,  almost  always  in  superior  force,  with  weak 
border  settlements,  hampered  with  families,  and  enfeebled  by 
the  malarial  fevers  which  always  beset  new  openings  in  the 
forest.  Let  it  be  remembered,  on  the  other  hand,  that  after 
the  Republic  had  matured  its  vast  strength  and  developed  its 
magnificent  resources,  it  poured  out  hither  a  hundred  thous- 
and of  the  picked  young  men  of  the  nation,  —  unencumbered 
with  women  and  children,  armed  with  the  deadliest  steel 
weapons  of  modem  invention,  and  animated  with  that  fierce 
energy  which  the  boundless  lust  for  gold  inspired  in  the 
Americans,  —  and  pitted  them  against  a  race  reared  in  an  in- 
dolent climate,  and  in  a  land  where  there  was  scarcely  wood 
enough  for  weapons.  They  were,  one  might  almost  say,  burst 
into  the  air  by  the  suddenness  and  the  fierceness  of  the 
onslaught.  Never  before  in  history  has  a  people  been  swept 
away  with  such  terrible  swiftness,  or  appalled  into  utter  un- 
whispering  silence  forever  and  forever,  as  were  the  California 
Indians  by  those  hundred  thousand  of  the  best  blood  of  the 
nation.     They  were  struck  dumb ;  they  crouched  in  terror 

talked  with  scores  of  trustworthy  men,  —  men  like  General  Bidwell, 
Jadge  Steele,  Representatiye  Fairohild,  and  others,  —  who  had  been 
among  the  Indians  ten,  twenty,  thirty  years,  and  seen  them  in  their 
prime.  These  men  gave  me  solid  facts  respecting  their  own  limited 
area." 

From  Mr.  Powers's  valuable  Contribution  to  American  Ethnology,  in 
the  work  "  California  Tribes,"  these  relations  are  given,  that  a  more 
complete  understanding  of  the  characteristics  of  our  southern  tribes 
may  be  had. 
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• 

dose  around  the  few  garriaoned  forts;  if  thej  remained  in 
their  villages,  and  a  party  of  miners  came  up,  thej  prostrated 
themselves,  and  allowed  them  to  trample  on  their  very  hodies, 
to  show  how  complete  was  their  submission.     Let  a  tribe 
complain  that  the  miners  muddy  their  salmon-streams,  or 
steal  their  pack-mules,  and  in  twenty  days  there  might  not 
be  a  soul  of  them  living.     It  is  not  to  this  record  that  we 
should  go  to  form  any  lair  oj)inion  of  the  California  Indian's 
prowess,  but  rather  back  to  those  manuscript  histories  of  the 
old  Spaniards,  every  whit  as  brave  and  as  adventurous  as  our- 
selves, who  for  two  generations  battled  so  often  and  gallantly, 
and  were  so  often  disastrously  beaten  by  lot  hrava$  IndioSf  as 
the  devout  chroniclers  of  the  missions  were  forced  against 
their  wills  to  call  them.    The  pioneer  Spaniards  relate  that 
at  the  first  sight  of  horsemen  they  would  flee  and  conceals 
themselves  in  great  terror;    but  this  was  an  unaccustomed 
spectAcle,  which  might  have   appalled  stouter  hearts  than 
theirs ;  and  this  hd  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  their 
courage.     It  is  also  true  that  their  battles  among  themselves, 
more  especially  among  the  lowlanders  of  the  interior,  —  bat- 
tles generally  fought  by  appointment  in  the  open  plain,  — 
were  characterized  by  a  great  deal  of  shooting  at  long  range, 
accompanied  with  much  voluble  Homeric  cursing;  but  the 
brave  mountaineers  of  the  Coast  Bange  inflicted  on  the 
Spaniards  many  a  sound  beating.     It  is  only  necessary  to 
mention  the  names  of  Marin,  Sonoma,  Solano,  Colorado,  Quin- 
tin,  and  Calpello,  and  the  stubborn  fights  of  the  Big  Plains, 
around  Blue  Hock,  at  Bloody  Bock,  on  Eel  River,  and  on  the 
Middle  Trinity,  to  recall  to  memory  some  heroic  episodes. 
And  it  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  California  Indians,  and  not 
at  all  to  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  cowardice,  that  they 
did  not  indulge  in  that  fiendish  cruelty  of  torture  which  the 
Algonkin  races  practised  on  prisoners  of  war.     They  did  not 
make  slaves  of  female  prisoners,  but  destroyed  them  at  once. 
But  if  on  the  first  count  they  must  be  allowed  to  rank 
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as  rather  inferior;  in  the  second,  I  Uunk,  thej  were  superior  to 
the  Algonldn  races,  as  also  to  the  Oregon  Indians.  For  the 
very  reason  that  thej  Mrere  not  a  martial  race,  but  rather 
peaceable,  domestic,  fond  of  social  dances,  and  well  pro- 
visioned (for  savages),  they  did  not  make  such  abject  slaves 
of  their  women,  were  far  less  addicted  to  polygamy  (the  Kla- 
maths  are  monogamists),  and  consequently  shared  the  work 
of  the  squaws  more  than  did  the  Atlantic  Indians.  The  hus- 
band always  builds  the  lodge,  catches  all  the  fish  and  game, 
and  brings  most  of  it  home,  and  brings  in  considerable  of 
the  fueL  In  a  company  of  fifty-seven  who  passed  through 
Healdsburgh,  there  were  twenty-four  squaws  riding  on  horse- 
back, only  three  walking ;  while  there  were  thirteen  braves 
riding  and  seventeen  walking.  The  young  boy  is  never 
^ught  to  pierce  his  mother^s  flesh  with  an  arrow  to  show  him 
his  superiority  over  her,  as  among  the  Apaches  and  Iroquois ; 
though  he  afterward  slays  his  wife  or  mother-in-law,  if  angry, 
with  very  little  compunction.  But  there  is  one  fiict  more 
significant  than  any  other,  and  that  is  the  almost  universal 
prevalence,  under  various  forms,  of  a  kind  of  secret  league 
among  the  men,  and  the  practice  of  diabolical  oi^es,  for  the 
purpose  of  terroriring  the  women  into  obedience.  It  shows 
how  they  were  continually  struggling  up  toward  equality, 
and  to  what  desperate  expedients  their  lords  were  compelled 
to  resort  to  keep  them  in  due  subjection.  ... 

If  there  is  one  great  and  fatal  weakness  in  the  California 
Indians,  it  is  their  lack  of  breadth  and  strength  of  character; 
hence  their  incapacity  to  organize  wide-reaching  and  power- 
ful federative  governments.  They  are  infinitely  cunning, 
shrewd,  selfish,  intriguing;  but  they  are  quite  lacking  in 
grasp,  in  vigor  and  boldness.  Since  they  have  mingled  with 
the  Americans  they  have  developed  a  Chinese  imitativeness, 
and  they  take  rapidly  to  the  small  uses  of  civilization ;  but 
they  have  no  large  force,  no  inventiveness.  Their  history  is 
painfully  deficient  in  mighty  captains  and  great  orators ;  but 
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I  Tontare  to  assert  that  no  Indians  on  the  continent  haye 
learned  to  copy  after  civilization  in  so  short  a  time. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Indians 
of  California  were  so  effectually  subdued  and  destroyed, 
tiie  following  story  is  given.  '*  This  almost  incredible 
occurrence,  remarks  Mr.  Powers,  was  related  to  me  by 
a  responsible  citizen  of  Potter  Valley,  and  corroborated 
by  another,  both  of  whose  names  could  be  given  if 
necessary : "  — 

After  the  Whites  became  so  numerous  in  the  land  that  the 
Indians  began  to  perceive  they  were  destined  to  be  their 
greatest  foes,  the  Chumaia  abandoned  their  ancient  hostility 
to  the  Pomo,  and  sought  to  enlist  them  in  a  common  crusade 
against  the  newly  come  and  more  formidable  enemy.  At  one 
time  a  band  of  them  passed  the  boundary-line  in  the  defile^ 
came  over  to  the  Pomo  of  Potter  Valley,  and  with  presents, 
and  many  fair  words  and  promises  of  eternal  friendship,  and 
with  speeches  of  flaming,  barbarian  eloquence,  and  fierce 
denunciations  of  the  bloody-minded  intruders  who  sacrificed 
everything  to  their  sordid  hankering  for  gold,  tried  to  kindle 
these  "  tame  viUatic  fowl "  to  the  pitch  of  battle.  But  the 
Pomo  held  their  peace ;  and  after  the  Chumaia  were  gone  their 
way  they  hastened  to  the  Whites  and  divulged  the  matter, 
telling  them  all  that  the  Chumaia  were  hoping  and  plotting^ 
So  the  Americans  resolved  to  nip  the  sprouting  mischief  in 
the  bud ;  and,  fitting  out  a  company  of  choice  fighters,  went 
over  on  Eel  River,  fell  upon  the  Chumaia,  and  hunted  them 
over  the  mountains  and  through  cafions,  with  sore  destruction. 
The  battle  everywhere  went  against  the  savages,  though  they 
fought  heroically,  falling  back  from  village  to  village,  from 
gloomy  gorge  to  gorge,  disputing  all  the  soil  with  their  tradi-> 
tional  valor,  and  sealing  with  ruddy  drops  of  blood  the  pos* 
sessory  title-deeds  to  it  they  had  received  from  Nature.    But 
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of  course  thej  could  not  stand  against  the  scientific  weapons, 
the  fierce  and  unresting  energy,  and  the  dauntless  bravery  of 
the  Whites,  and  vrith  sad  and  bitter  hearts  they  saw  them- 
selves falling  one  by  one,  by  dozens,  by  scores,  feist  going  out 
of  existence,  all  their  bravest  dropping  around  them«  The 
smoke  of  burning  villages  and  forests  blackened  the  sky  at 
noonday,  and  at  night  the  flames  snapped  their  yellow 
tongues  in  the  face  of  the  moon ;  while  the  wails  of  dying 
women  burdened  the  air,  their  babes  lying  beside  them,  or 
perhaps  brained  against  a  tree.  At  last  a  band  of  thirty  or 
forty  [that  was  as  near  the  number  as  Mr.  Powers's  inform- 
ant could  state]  became  separated  from  their  comrades,  and 
found  themselves  fiercely  pursued.  Hemmed  in  on  one  side, 
headed  oft  on  another,  half-crazed  by  sleepless  nights  and 
days  of  terror,  the  fleeing  savages  did  a  thing  which  was 
little  short  of  madness.  They  escaped  up  what  is  now  called 
Bloody  Bock,  —  an  isolated  bowlder  standing  grandly  out 
scores  of  feet  on  the  face  of  the  mountain,  and  only  accessible 
by  a  rugged,  narrow  cleft  in  the  rear,  which  one  man  could 
defend  against  a  nation.  Once  mounted  upon  the  summit^ 
the  savages  discovered  they  had  committed  a  deplorable  mis- 
take and  must  prepare  for  death,  since  the  rifles  in  the  hands 
of  the  Califomians  could  knock  them  off  in  detaiL  A  truce 
was  proclaimed  by  the  Whites,  and  a  parley  called.  Some 
one  able  to  confer  with  the  Indians  advanced  to  the  foot 
of  the  majestic  rock,  and  told  them  they  were  wholly  in  the 
power  of  their  pursuers,  and  that  it  was  worse  than  useless 
to  resist  He  proffered  them  their  choice  of  three  alterna- 
tives :  either  to  continue  to  fight,  and  be  picked  oft  one  after 
another ;  to  continue  the  truce  and  perish  from  hunger ;  or  to 
lock  hands  and  leap  down  &om  the  bowlder.  The  Indians 
were  not  long  in  choosing ;  they  did  not  falter,  or  cry  out^ 
or  whimper.  They  resolved  to  die  like  men.  After  consult- 
ing a  little  while,  they  replied  thut  they  would  lock  hands 
and  leap  down  &om  the  rock. 
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A  little  time  was  granted  them  wherein  to  make  themselves 
ready.  They  advanced  in  a  line  to  the  brow  of  the  mighty 
bowlder,  joined  their  hands  together,  than  commenced  chant- 
ing their  death-song ;  and  the  hoarse,  deathly  sound  floated 
£ur  down  to  the  ears  of  ^he  waiting  listeners.  For  the  last 
time  they  were  looking  upon  their  beloved  valley  of  Eel 
River,  which  lay  £ur  beneath  them  in  the  lilac  distance ;  and 
upon  those  golden,  oat-covered  and  oak-dappled  hiUs,  where 
they  had  chased  the  deer  in  happy  days  forever  gone.  For 
the  last  time  they  beheld  the  sweet  light  of  the  sun  shine 
down  on  the  beautiful  world ;  and  for  the  last  time  the  wail 
of  his  hapless  children  ascended  to  the  ear  of  the  Great 
One  in  heaven.  As  they  ceased,  and  the  weird,  unearthly 
tones  of  the  dirge  were  heard  no  more,  there  fell  upon  the 
little  band  of  Whites  a  breathleoB  silence,  for  even  the  stout 
hearts  of  those  hardy  pioneers  were  appalled  at  the  thing 
which  was  about  to  be  done.  The  Indians  hesitated  only 
a  moment.  With  one  sharp  cry  of  strong  and  grim  human 
suflering,  of  the  last  bitter  agony,  which  rang  out  strangely 
and  sadly  wild  over  the  echoing  mountains,  they  leaped  down 
to  their  death. 

As  a  witness  to  their  greater  regard  for  women,  than 
has  been  represented  by  former  writers,  the  following 
legend  of  the  Nishinam  Indians  is  here  given.  The 
Nishinam  women  never  reveal  their  Indian  name.^  It 
is  a  greater  breach  of  decorum,  states  the  author,  from 
whose  work  this  legend  is  quoted,  to  ask  a  squaw  her 
name,  than  it  is  among  us  to  ask  a  lady  her  age.  A  bus- 
band  never  calls  his  wife  by  name  on  any  account,  and 
it  is  said  that  divorces  have  been  induced  by  no  other 
provocation  than  that 

1  7ah  ill  Maida  Indian  for  Ntme.  Fide  remtrks  on  tho  storad 
name,  Tah-ha-wah. 
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AI-KUT  AND  YO-TO-TO-WI. 

The  first  man  created  was  called  Aikul  His  wife  was 
YototowL  In  process  of  time'  the  woman  fell  sick,  and 
though  Aikut  nursed  her  tenderly,  she  gradually  faded  away 
before  his  eyes  and  died.  He  had  loved  her  with  a  love 
passing  the  love  of  brothers^  and  now  his  heart  was  broken 
with  grief  He  dug  a  giave  for  her  dose  beside  his  camp-fire 
(for  the  Kishinam  did  not  bum  their  dead  then),  that  he  might 
daily  and  hourly  weep  above  her  silent  dust  His  grief  knew 
no  bounds.  His  life  became  a  burden  to  him ;  all  the  light 
was  gone  out  of  his  eyes.  He  wished  to  die^  that  he  might 
follow  his  beloved  Tototowi  In  the  greatness  of  his  grief 
he  fell  into  a  trance.  There  was  a  rumbling,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  dead  woman  arose  out  of  the  earth  and  came  and  stood 
beside  hinu  When  he  awoke  out  of  his  trance,  and  beheld 
his  wife,  he  would  have  spoken  to  her,  but  she  forbade  him, 
for  in  that  moment  an  Indian  speaks  to  a  ghost  he  dies. 
She  turned  away  and  set  out  to  seek  the  spirit-land,  tmh^ 
Vfuthri-Jbum  (literally,  **  the  dance-house  of  the  ghosts  **),  He 
followed  her,  and  together  they  journeyed  through  a  great 
country  and  a  darksome,— a  land  that  no  man  has  seen  and 
returned  to  report^  —  until  they  came  to  a  river  that  separated 
them  &om  the  spirit-land.  Over  this  river  there  was  a  bridge 
of  but  one  small  rope,  so  very  small  tliat  a  spider  could  hardly 
crawl  across  it  Here  the  spirit  of  the  woman  must  bid  fare* 
well  to  her  husband,  and  go  over  alone  to  the  spirit-land. 
When  he  saw  her  leaving  him,  in  an  agony  of  grief  he 
stretched  out  his  arms  toward  her,  beckoning  her  to  return. 
She  came  back  with  him  to  this  world,  then  started  a  second 
time  to  return  to  the  invisible  land.  But  he  would  not  be 
separated  from  her ;  so  she  permitted  him,  and  he  spoke.  In 
that  self-same  instaut  he  died,  and  together  they  took  their 
last  departure  for  the  land  of  spirits.  And  Aikut  in  the  in- 
visible world  became  a  great  and  good  spirit,  who  constantly 
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watches  over  and  befriends  his  posterity  still  living  on  earth. 
Having  left  two  children,  a  brother  and  sister,  for  them  he 
created  another  pair,  and  from  these  two  pair  sprang  the 
Nishinam  Indians.^ 

The  following  incident,  related  by  Mr.  Powers,  bears 
further  testimony  to  the  Indian  sentiment  of  regard  for 
the  female  sex:  — 

One  day  in  early  spring  seven  Indians  and  a  young  woman 
of  the  Makkelchel  tribe  set  out  in  a  small  boat  to  cross  the 
lake,  near  the  upper  end,  and  the  boat  was  capsized  three 
miles  from  land.  They  righted  it ;  but  as  the  lake  was  rough 
they  could  not  bail  it  out,  and  while  full  of  water  it  would 
not  support  more  than  one  person.  The  men  put  the  girl  in, 
and  held  on  to  the  edges  of  the  boat,  supporting  themselves 
by  swimming,  until  exhausted  and  chiUed  through  by  cold 
water,  and  then  dropped  off  and  sank  one  by  one.  They 
showed  no  thought  of  disputing  the  young  woman's  exclu- 
sive right  to  the  boat,  and  she  was  saved  by  their  heroic  self- 
sacrifice. 

A  legend  found  among  the  Hup&  Indians  is  yet  an- 
other witness  to  this  testimony  td  the  higher  sentiment 
among  the  California  Indians.  It  was  deemed  by  the 
reservation  agent,  remarks  Mr.  Powem,  as  a  heathen 
parallel  and  corroboration  of  the  story  of  Christ ;  but  it 
is  a  genuine  aboriginal  story.  Hupft  Valley,  in  the 
Lower  Trinity,  is  the  home  of  the  tribe  among  whom  the 
legend  was  found.  They  were,  according  to  Mr.  Powers* 
the  Bomans  of  Northern  California,  in  their  valor  and 
their  wide-reaching  dominions ;  they  were  the  French,  in 
the  extended  diffusion  of  their  language.    The  name  of 

1  Tribes  of  Oalifoniia,  by  Stephen  Powers ;  eontribated  to  Korth 
American  Ethnology. 
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Oard,  in  the  legend,  is  the  Yurok  Indian  name  for  the 
Creator  and  Supreme  Being.  His  residence  was  be- 
lieved to  be  in  the  Sierra  Mountaina  Fasting  (except 
for  the  simple  diet  of  acorn  soup)  for  fifteen  days,  and 
in  the  mean  time  a  constant  reflection  upon  Gard,  was 
believed  to  bring  the  greatest  blessings  in  life,  and  the 
highest  gift  of  the  hunt^  —  that  is,  a  white  deer,  the 
sacred  desire  of  the  Indian's  dream  and ,  aspiration. 
This  name  for  the  Supreme  Being  strikes  the  student 
of  Indian  language  as  unfamiliar.  It  resembles  the 
Seneca  word  for  Wind,  gahah.  A  few  Yurok  words  are 
here  given,  selected  from  Mr.  Powell's  vocabulary  (Di- 
rector of  Bureau  of  Ethnology),  that  may  determine 
somewhat  the  meaning  of  the  term:^ 

Bigd — to  make. 

He-gdU  —  to  walk. 

OUi-wer-gin — to  speak. 

Ourt-tain  —  day. 

Hdu-fHrU — star. 

Oet-rock9 — wind. 

Wet-le-gd-kun  —  thunder. 

OitrbeV-lormoh — war. 

Pay-gurh^  otpe-guf'h — Indian  or  man. 

Oxiwk — mother. 

To  Card  was  ascribed  the  creation,  and  the  gift  of 
language ;  in  this  list  we  find  the  verbs  To  Make,  hX- 
gd,  and  To  Speak,  giU-wer-gin.  From  the  other  words 
of  the  selection,  as  also  these  two,  it  is  concluded  that 
the  mystic  appellation  is  a  metaphoric  name,  like  those 
of  the  Iroquois,  in  which  are  associated  ideas  of  those 
objects  of  nature  principally  regarded  with  religious 
sentiments  among  the  tribe. 
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LEGEND  OF  OARD. 


A  great  many  snows  ago,  accoiding  to  the  traditions  of 
the  ancients,  there  lived  a  young  UupA  whose  name  was 
Gard.  Wide  as  the  eagles  fly  was  he  known  for  his  love  of 
peace.  He  loved  the  paths  of  honesty,  and  clean  was  his 
heart  His  words  were  not  crooked  or  double.  He  went 
everywhere,  teaching  the  people  the  excellent  beauty  of  meek- 
ness. He  said  to  them :  "  Love  peace,  and  eschew  war 
and  the  shedding  of  blood.  Put  away  from  you  all  wrath 
and  unseemly  jangling  and  bitterness  of  speech.  Dwell  to- 
gether in  the  singleness  of  love.  Let  aU  your  hearts  be  one 
heart  So  shall  ye  prosper  greatly,  and  the  Great  One  above 
shall  build  you  up  like  a  rock  on  the  mountains.  The  forests 
shall  yield  you  abundance  of  game,  and  of  rich  nutty  seeds 
and  acorns.  The  red-fleshed  salmon  shall  never  fail  in  the 
river.  Te  shall  rest  in  your  wigwams  in  great  joy,  and  your 
children  shall  run  in  and  out  like  the  young  rabbits  of  the 
field  for  number." 

And  the  fame  of  Gard  went  out  through  all  that  land. 
Gray-headed  men  came  many  days'  journey  to  sit  at  his  feet 

Now  it  chanced,  on  a  time,  that  the  young  Gard  was  absent 
from  his  wigwam  many  days.  His  brother  was  grievously 
distressed  on  account  of  him.  At  first  he  said  to  himself, 
"  He  is  teaching  the  people,  and  tarries.*'  But  when  many 
days  came  and  went,  and  still  Gard  was  nowhere  seen,  his 
heart  died  within  him.  He  assembled  together  a  great  com- 
pany of  braves.  He  said  to  them  :  *'  Surely  a  wild  beast  has 
devoured  him,  for  no  man  would  lay  violent  hands  on  one  so 
gentle."  They  sallied  forth  into  the  forests,  sorrowing,  to 
search  for  Gktrd.  Day  after  day  they  beat  up  and  down  the 
mountains.  They  struggled  through  the  tangled  chaparral. 
They  shouted  through  the  gloomy  cafions.  Holding  their 
hands  to  their  ears  they  listened  with  bated  breath.  No 
sound  came  back  to  them  but  the  lonely  echo  of  their  own 
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voices,  buffeted,  faint,  and  broken  among  the  mountaina. 
One  by  one  they  abandoned  the  search.  They  returned 
to  their  homes  in  the  valley.  But  still  the  brother  wandered 
on,  and  as  he  went  through  the  forest  he  exclaimed  aloud  : 
<'  0  Card  1  0  my  brother  1  if  you  are  indeed  in  the  land  of 
spirits,  then  speak  to  me  at  least  one  word  with  the  voice 
of  the  wind,  that  1  may  know  it  for  certainty,  and  therewith 
be  content" 

As  he  wandered  aimless,  at  last  all  his  companions  forsook 
him.  Ho  roamed  alone  in  the  mountains,  and  his  heart  was 
dead. 

Then  it  fell  out,  on  a  day,  that  Card  suddenly  appeared 
to  him.  He  came,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  naked  hillside,  or 
as  if  by  dropping  from  the  sky,  so  sudden  was  tlie  apparition. 
The  brother  of  Gard  stood  dumb  and  still  before  him.  He 
gazed  upon  him  as  upon  one  risen  from  the  dead,  and  his 
heart  was  frozen.  Gard  said :  "  Listen  J  I  have  been  in  the 
land  of  spirits.  I  have  beheld  the  Great  Man  Above.  I  have 
come  back  to  the  earth  to  bring  a  message  to  the  Hup& ;  then 
I  return  up  to  the  Land  of  Souls.  The  Great  Man  has  sent 
me  to  tell  the  Hup&  that  they  must  dwell  in  concord  with 
one  another  and  the  neighboring  tribes.  Put  away  all 
thoughts  of  vengeance.  Wash  your  hearts  clean,  lledden 
your  arrows  no  more  in  your  brother's  blood.  Then  the  Great 
Man  will  make  you  to  increase  greatly  in  this  land.  Ye  must 
not  only  hold  back  your  arms  from  warring  and  your  hands 
from  blood-guiltiness,  but  ye  must  wash  your  hearts  as  with 
water.  When  ye  hunger  no  more  for  blood,  and  thirst  no 
more  for  your  enemy's  soul,  when  hatred  and  vengeance  lurk 
no  more  in  your  hearts,  ye  shall  observe  a  general  dance. 
Te  shall  keep  the  Dance  of  Peace  which  the  Great  Man  has 
appointed.  When  ye  observe  it,  ye  shall  know  by  a  sign 
if  ye  are  clean  in  your  hearts,  there  shall  be  a  sign  of  smoke 
ascending.  But  if  in  your  hearts  there  is  yet  a  comer  full 
of  hatred,  that  ye  have  not  washed  away,  there  shall  be  no 
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sign.  If  in  your  secret  minds  je  still  study  vengeance,  it  is 
only  mockery  that  ye  enact,  and  there  shall  be  no  smoke 
ascending." 

Having  uttered  these  words,  Gard  was  suddenly  wrapped 
in  a  thick  cloud  of  smoke,  and  the  cloud  floated  up  into  the 
Land  of  Spirits. 

States  Mr.  Powers :  — 

The  Hupft  Indians  celebrate  the  Dance  of  Peace  which 
Gard  authorized.  For  twenty  years  it  remained  in  abeyance 
because  of  their  numerous  wars,  but  in  the  spring  of  1871 
the  old  chiefs  revived  it,  lest  the  younger  ones  should  foiget 
the  ceremony.  The  dance  was  performed  as  follows :  First 
they  construct  a  semicircular  wooden  railing  or  row  of  pali- 
sades, inside  of  which  the  performers  take  their  stations. 
The  dancers  consist  of  two  maidens,  who  seem  to  be  priest- 
esses, and  about  twenty-five  men,  all  of  them  arrayed  in  their 
gayest  apparel,  —  the  maidens  in  fur  garments,  with  strings  of 
glittering  shells  around  their  necks  and  suspended  in  various 
ways  from  their  shoulders;  the  men  in  tasselled  deerskin 
robes,  and  broad  coronets  or  head-bands  of  the  same  material, 
spangled  with  the  scarlet  scalps  of  woodpeckers.  A  fire  is 
built  on  the  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  semicircle,  and  the 
men  and  maids  then  take  their  places,  confronted  by  two, 
three^  or  sometimes  four  or  five  hundred  spectators,  and  be- 
gin a  slow  and  solemn  chant  in  that  weird  monotone  pecu- 
liar to  the  Indians,  in  which  all  the  performers  join. 

The  exercise  is  not  properly  a  dance,  but  rattier  resembles 
the  strange  manoeuvres  of  the  Howling  Dervishes  of  Turkey. 
They  stretch  out  their  arms  and  brandish  them  in  the  air ; 
they  sway  their  bodies  backward  and  forward;  they  drop 
suddenly  almost  into  a  squatting  posture,  then  quickly  rise 
again ;  and  at  a  certain  turn  of  the  ceremony  all  the  men 
drop  every  article  of  clothing,  and  stand  before  the  audience 

SS 
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perfectly  nude.  The  maidens  however  conduct  themselves 
with  modesty  throughout  All  this  time  the  chant  croons 
on  in  a  solemn  monotony,  alternating  with  brief  intervals 
of  profound  silence. 

By  all  these  multiplied  and  rapid  genuflexions,  re- 
marks Mr.  Powers,  and  this  strange,  infectious  chanting, 
they  gradually  work  themselves  into  a  frenzy,  almost 
equalling  that  of  the  dervishes,  though  they  generally 
keep  their  places.  This  continues  about  two  hours, 
and  is  renewed  day  by  day,  until  the  smoke  is  seen  to 
curl  up  the  hillside  on  which  Card  had  revealed  himself 
to  his  brother,  and  where  is  stationed  an  aged  man  to 
keep  vigil  until  it  appeared. 

It  is  related  that  the  Karok  Indians  have  a  custom 
of  whispering  messages  in  the  ear  of  the  dead,  which  in- 
dicates their  assurance  of  immortality.  Groups  of 
mourners  were  seen  by  Mr.  Powers,  standing  beneath 
the  sky  of  night,  pointing  out  to  one  another  im^nary 
Spirit  Roads,  klesh  yem'-md,  among  the  stars.  There 
is  a  word  among  the  Indians  of  this  tribe  (the  Wintun), 
which  is  the  name  of  the  Almighty,  accoixling  to  Mr. 
Powers.  It  is  Noam-kles-to'-wa  (Great  Spirit  of  the 
West).  The  Shastika  Indians  ^  speak  of  a  Great  Man 
Above,  whom  they  call  Tu-ma-chuh.  Lwyeh  is  Maidu 
Indian  for  All.     States  Mr.  Po\yers :  — 

There  is  no  doubt  that  they  believe  [the  Pomp  Indians]  in 
a  Supreme  Being,  but,  as  usual  among  California  Indians,  he 
is  quite  a  negative  being,  possessing  few,  if  any,  active  attri- 

1  In  1874,  tajB  Mr.  Powers,  Hon.  J.  R.  Lnttrell  anerted  in  Con- 
greas  that  fifteen  annual  apptx)priation8  liad  been  made  for  this  tribe, 
of  which  they  never  had  received  a  dollar,  the  Indian  agents  having 
appropriated  the  money  to  themselves. 
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butes.  His  name  is  Cha-kal-l&  The  syllable  eha  denotes 
Man  (though  the  usual  word  meaning  an  ordinary  mortal  is 
alcUmny),  and  hali^  signifies  Above,  being  apparently  from  the 
samo  root  as  kdlUh  in  the  Qallinomero  language. 

This  distinction  of  terms,  between  that  for  an  ordinary 
mortal  and  for  the  Great  Man,  denotes  some  change 
or  added  meaning.  The  following  passage  in  the  Maidu 
Indians'  legend  of  the  Flood  denotes  a  conception  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  in  the  sense  of  a' Spirit,  perhaps 
similar  to  that  of  the  Wintun  Indians :  — 

At  the  end  of  nine  sleeps  he  was  changed  [the  chief].  He 
was  no.  more  like  himself  before,  for  now  no  arrow  could 
wound  him.  Though  a  thousand  Indians  should  shoot  at 
him,  not  one  flint-pointed  arrow  would  pierce  his  skin.  He 
was  like  the  Great  Man  in  Heaven,  for  no  man  could  slay 
him  forevermore. 

Lightning,  states  the  Maidu  Indian,  is  the  Great  Man 
himself,  descending  swiftly  out  of  heaven,  and  rending 
the  trees  with  his  flaming  arm.  Heaven,  remarks  an- 
other, is  just  behind  the  sun.  Thus  we  find  a  belief  in 
the  "  principle  of  fire,"  to  use  the  expression  of  Josephus, 
as  the  vehicle  of  the  Supreme  Spirit 

Bemarks  Mr.  Powers :  — 

The  Eelta  Indians  make  a  curious  and  a  rother  subtle 
metaphysical  distinction  in  the  matter  of  spirits.  According 
to  them,  there  is  an  evil  spirit,  or  devil,  Kitoanchwa  (a  HupA 
word),  and  a  good  spirit.  But  the  good  spirit  is  nameless. 
The  evil  spirit  is  positive,  active,  and  powerful ;  but  the  good 
spirit  is  negative  and  passive.  The  former  is  without,  and 
ranges  through  space  on  evil  errands  bent;  but  the  latter 
is  within  men;  it  is  their  own  spirit,  their  better  nature. 
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or  conscience.  Like  Confucius,  wbo  calls  conscience  tbe  Good 
Heart,  they  seem  to  believe  that  the  original  nature  of  man 
is  good,  and  that  he  does  evil  only  under  temptation  from 
the  bad  spirit,  without  or  external  to  himself. 

The  California  Indians  have  this  saying : — 

When  the  Kelta  dies,  a  little  bird  flies  with  his  soul  to  the 
spirit-land.  If  he  was  a  bad  Indian,  a  hawk  will  catch  the 
little  bird  and  eat  him  up,  soul  and  feathers ;  but  if  he  was 
good,  he  will  reach  the  spirit-land. 

The  Elanipek  Indians  are  singular  in  their  devotion 
to  the  custom  of  incineration.  Two  Indians  were 
once  drowned  in  the  lake  near  Kelsey,  and  their  rela- 
tions searched  for  them  assiduously  for  weeks,  that  they 
might  reduce  their  bodies  to  ashes,  without  which  it  was 
believed  they  would  never  behold  the  Happy  Western 
Land.  A  lady  described  to  Mr.  Powers  a  scene  of  cre- 
mation which  she  once  witnessed,  and  instead  of  the 
revolting  exhibitions  seen  among  some  tribes,  it  was  con- 
ducted with  seemly  and  mournful  tendernesa  The 
body  was  carefully  wrapped  in  blankets,  laid  upon  the 
pyre,  and  the  torch  applied ;  and  as  the  flames  advanced, 
fresh  blankets  were  continually  thrown  over  the  body 
to  conceal  its  loathsomeness  from  sight  until  it  was  con- 
sumed. A  woman,  one  of  the  chief  mourners,  sat  at  the 
head,  with  her  eyes  upturned  to  heaven,  chanting; 
mourning,  and  weeping.  Tbe  mother,  bowed  down  and 
broken  with  grief,  with  close-cropped  head,  and  face 
disfigured  with  the  blackest  pitch,  as  the  emblem  of 
mourning,  sat  at  the  foot,  lamenting  and  lacerating  her 
face  until  she  was  exhausted.  She  then  rose,  tottered 
away,  and  fell  at  the  feet  of  her  husband,  who  encircled 
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her  with  his  arm,  and  tenderly  stroked  down  her  hair 
while  he  mingled  his  tears  with  hers. 

An  Indian  counts  it  no  unmauliness  to  weep  for  his 
friends. 

He  believes  that  the  soul  can  be  disembodied  and 
set  free  only  by  fire.  An  aged  woman  is  seen  some- 
times to  wear  for  months  the  grass  rope  which  she  has 
manufactured  for  her  burial  wrapping.  An  old  man,  on 
the  verge  of  death  from  extreme  age,  made  a  grave- 
pit,  and  for  many  weeks  took  his  repast  beside  it^  con-* 
templating  with  serene  philosophy  that  change  from 
which  it  has  been  thought  the  natural  mind  revolts. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Shastika  Indian,  as  well  as 
most  California  Indians,  to  be  buried  where  he  is 
bom ;  and  in  accordance  with  this  wish,  at  his  death  in 
a  foreign  land  his  body  is  burned,  and  the  ashes  carried 
to  the  place  of  his  nativity.  Were  this  not  done,  it  is 
believed  that  his  body  would  not  go  back  to  where  it 
originated,  and  body  and  soul  would  wander  around,  an 
unlaid  manes. 

The  Earok  Indians  inter  their  dead  close  beside  their 
cabins,  in  order  that  they  may  religiously  watch  and 
protect  them  from  peering  intrusion,  and  ensure  them 
tranquil  rest  in  the  grava  How  well  and  truly  the 
Earok  reverence  the  memory  of  the  dead  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  highest  crime  one  can  commit  is  the 
pet-chu^-ri,  the  mere  mention  of  the  dead  relative's 
nama  It  is  a  deadly  insult  to  the  survivors,  and  can  be 
atoned  for  only  by  the  same  amount  of  blood-money  as 
is  paid  for  wilful  murder.  In  default  of  that  they  will 
have  the  villain's  blood.  They  do  not  like  strangers 
to  even  inspect  the  burial-place.  "When,"  further 
states  Mr.  Powers,  "I  was  leaning  over  the  pickets, 
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looking  at  one  of  them,  an  aged  Indian  approached  and 
silently  but  uigently  beckoned  me  away." 


THE  THRONE,  OB  SACRED  STOOL. 

The  Indian  representation  of  Nanabush  upon  a  square 
throne  has  been  shown  in  the  chapter  on  Pictography. 
Mr.  Powers  relates  that  the  Karok  Indian  has  a  tradi- 
tion that  when  the  Supreme  Spirit — Ea-re-ya  (Man 
Above)  —  created  the  world,  he  sat  upon  a  sacred  stool, 
or  throna  This  throne  is  still  preserved,  and  it  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Kareya  Indian,  or  prophet,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  annual  Dance  of  Propitiation.^  The  Kareya  In- 
dian—  whose  name,  according  to  Mr.  Powers,  literally 
translated,  is  God-man  —  is  chosen  among  the  most  ro- 
bust-framed of  the  tribe,  for  his  office  is  to  fast  ten  days» 
to  propitiate  vicariously  the  spirits  in  behalf  of  the 
whole  people.  Banished  to  the  mountains  during  this 
period,  his  return  is  awaited  amid  song  and  dance. 
Mr.  Powers  relates : — 

Sitting  in  a  solemn  circle  on  the  ground,  or  slowly  walking 
in  a  ring  around  the  fire,  hand  joined  in  hand,  —  while  the 
flames  gleam  upon  their  swarthy  faces,  ripple  in  the  folds  of 
their  barbaric  paludaments  of  tasselled  deer-skin,  and  light  up 
their  grotesque  chaplets  and  club-queues  in  nodding  shadows, 
—  they  intone  those  weird  and  eldritch  chantings,  in  which 
blend  at  once  an  undertone  of  infinite  pathos  and  a  hoarse 
deathly  rattle  of  despair ;  and  which  I  never  yet  have  learned 

»  Si/f^ndi'jnk'i'd-vi^,  lltemlly  "working  thoetrth."  The  ob- 
ject  of  it  U  to  propitiate  the  spirit  of  the  earth  and  forest,  in  order  to 
preTent  disastrous  land-slides,  forest- fires,  earthquakes,  droughts,  and 
other  calamities.  VitU  Powers's  Contribution  to  North  American 
Ethnology,  p.  27. 
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to  listen  to  without  a  certain  feeling  of  terror.  And  now  at 
last  the  attendant  arrives  on  the  summit  of  some  overlooking 
mountain,  and  with  warning  voice  announces  the  approach 
of  the  Kareya  Indian.  In  all  haste  the  people  flee  in  terror, 
for  it  is  death  to  hehold  him.  Gaunt  and  haggard  ami  hol- 
low-eyed, reduced  to  a  perfect  skeleton  hy  terrihle  sufferings, 
he  staggers  feehly  into  camp,  leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
attendant,  or  perhaps  home  in  the  arms  of  those  who  have 
been  summoned  to  bring  him  in  from  the  mountains ;  for  in 
such  an  extreme  instance  a  secular  Indian  may  assist,  pro- 
vided his  eyes  are  bandaged. 

Long  before  he  is  in  sight  the  people  have  all  disappeared. 
They  take  refuge  in  the  deeps  of  the  forest,  or  enter  into  their 
unckiupn  ^  and  cabins,  fling  themselves  down  with  their  faces 
upon  the  ground,  and  cover  their  eyes  with  their  hands. 
Some  wrap  many  thicknesses  of  blankets  about  their  heads. 
Little  children  are  carefully  gathered  into  the  booths,  and 
their  faces  hidden  deep  in  folds  of  clothing  or  blankets,  lest  * 
they  should  inadvertently  behold  that  walking  skeleton  and 
die.  All  the  camp  is  silent  and  hushed  and  awe-struck,  as  the 
vicegerent  of  the  great  Kareya  enters.  Now  he  approaches 
the  Assembly-chamber,  and  is  assisted  to  descend  into  it. 
Feeble  and  trembling  with  the  pangs  of  hunger,  he  seats  him- 
self upon  the  sacred  stooL  Tinder  and  flint  are  brought  to 
him.  With  his  last  remaining  strength  he  strikes  out  a  spark 
and  nourishes  it  into  a  blaze.  The  sacred  smoke  arises.  As 
no  common  creature  may  look  upon  the  Kareya  Indian  and 
live,  so  also  none  may  Behold  the  sacred  smoke  with  impu- 
nity. Let  his  eyes  rest  upon  it  even  for  one  moment,  and  he 
is  doomed  to  death.  The  intercession  of  the  Kareya  Indian 
alone  can  avert  the  direful  consequences  of  his  inadvertence. 
If  by  any  mischance  one  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  glance  at  it 
as  it  swirls  up  above  the  subterranean  chamber,  seeming  to 
arise  out  of  the  ground,  he  goes  down  into  it,  prostrates  him- 

^  Bnuhwood  tents. 
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self  before  tlie  Kareya  Indian  sitting  on  the  aacied  stool,  and 
proffers  him  shell-money.  The  priest  demands  twenty,  thirty, 
and  forty  dollars,  according  to  circumstances.  He  then 
lights  his  pipe,  pufis  a  few  whifis  of  smoke  over  the  head  of 
the  unfortunate  man,  mumbling  certain  formularies  and  in- 
cantations, and  his  transgression  is  remitted. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time  the  people  return  from 
their  hiding-places,  and  prepare  for  the  last  great  solemnity 
—  the  Dance  of  Propitiation.^ 


SACRED  FUEL. 

The  Earok  selects  a  tall  and  sightly  fir  or  pine,  climbs 
up  within  about  twenty  feet  of  the  top ;  then  commences 
and  trims  off  all  the  limbs  until  he  reaches  the  top, 
where  he  leaves  two  branches  and  a  topknot,  resembling 
a  man's  head  and  arms  outstretched.  All  this  titiae  ho 
is  weeping  and  sobbing  piteously,  shedding  real  tears ; 
and  so  he  continues  to  do  while  he  descends,  binds  the 
wood  into  a  fa^ot,  takes  it  upon  his  back,  and  goes  down 
to  the  Assembly-chamber.  While  crying  and  sobbing 
thus,  as  he  goes  along  bending  under  his  back-load  of 
branches,  no  amount  of*  flouting  or  jeering  from  a  white 
man  will  elicit  from  him  anything  more  than  a  glance 
of  sorrowful  reproach.  When  asked  afterwards  why  he 
weeps  when  cutting  and  bringing  in  the  Sacred  Fuel,  if 
he  makes  reply  at  all,  it  will  be  simply,  "  For  luck." 

The  California  Indians  bad  numerous  fSte-days,  in 
celebration  of  various  epochs  of  the  year.  •  The  vernal 
season  was  celebrated  in  the  Clover  dance,  in  the  blos- 
som-time of  the  clover,  when  men  and  women  dance  in 
concentric  circles  in  the  open  air. 

1  Thifl  resembles  other  dances,  already  deaciibed. 
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The  Nishanam  Indians  have  a  Grass  dance.  The  first 
was  held  in  the  Assembly-house.  The  second,  the  yd- 
muS'Si,  was  held  in  the  open  air ;  otherwise  it  is  like 
the  firsts  the  dances  being  in  two  concentric  circles,  the 
men  in  the  inside  circle,  the  women  in  the  other,  —  the 
first  decorated  with  feathers,  the  others  with  beads. 
The  musicians  at  this  dance  play  on  whistles  of  reeds. 

Quite  early  in  the  spring  there  is  a  fdte-day  called 
the  wi-da.  Its  purpose  is  to  prevent  the  snakes  from 
biting  during  the  summer. 

These  tribes  of  Indians  also  had  festivals  of  Peace  and 
Friendship.  It  appears  that  they  regarded  the  phases 
of  the  moon,  as  payment  was  not  demanded  until  the 
first  full  moon  after  a  murder, — the  demand  being  made 
by  a  thinl  party.  In  some  tribes  no  reprisal  could  be 
had  if  the  demand  was  not  made  before  the  expiration 
of  twelve  moons.  They  regarded  with  reverence  the 
rattlesnakes,  and  were  known  to  preserve  their  lives,  by 
carrying  them  into  the  mountains  for  safety  from  the 
white  settlers.  They  also  have  a  dance  to  celebrate  the 
birth  of  a  child. 

The  Acorn  dance  of  the  Maidu  Indians  is  observed  in  the 
aatnmn,  soon  after  the  winter  rains  set  in,  to  insure  a  boun- 
tiful crop  of  acorns  the  following  year. 

Assembled  together  throughout  their  villages,  from  fifty  to 
a  hundred  or  more  in  a  council-house,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, they  dance  standing  in  two  circles,  the  men  in  one,  the 
women  in  the  other.  The  former  are  decorated  with  all 
their  wealth  of  feathers,  the  women  with  beads.  After  a  • 
certain  length  of  time  the  dance  ceases ;  and  two  venerable 
silverhaifed  priests  come  forward,  with  gorgeous  head-dresses 
and  long  mantles  of  black-eagle's  feathers,  and  take  their 
stations  on  opposite  sides  of  one  of  the  posts  supporting  the 
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roof  of  the  Assembly-houae.  Besting  their  chins  on  this,  with 
their  fiices  upturned  to  heaven,  each,  in  turn,  makes  a  solemn 
and  earnest  supplication  to  the  spirits,  chanting  short  sen- 
tences in  their  occult  priestly  language,  to  which  the  other 
occasionally  makes  response.  At  longer  intervals  the  whole 
congregation  respond  Ho  (equivalent  to  Amen),  and  there  is 
a  momentary  pause  of  profound  silence,  during  which  a  pin 
could  bo  heard  to  drop.  Then  the  dance  is  resumed,  and  the 
whole  multitude  join  in  it,  while  one  keeps  time  by  stamping 
with  his  foot  on  a  large  hollow  slab.  These  exercises  con- 
tinue for  many  hours,  and  at  intervals  acorn  porridge  is  handed 
about,  of  which  all  partake  liberally  without  leaving  the 
house.  Of  the  religious  character  of  these  exercises  there  can 
bo  no  doubt. ^ 

THB  ACORN  SONQ. 

ffttf-tim  ycf-kim  hai^ihdff. 

(The  Aooms come  down  from  heaven.) 

Wi'-hi  yanf-ning  kai-^di'^ 

(I  plant  the  short  acorus  in  the  valley.) 

Zo^-whi  yan'-ning  koi-^hdif, 

(I  plant  the  long  acorna  in  the  valley.) 

Yo'hcf  nai-ni^,  hal-uf-dam  yo-nai,  yo-haf  nai-nimf, 
(I  sprout,  I,  the  black-oak  acorn,  sprout,  I  sprout.) 

In  the  word  yo,  of  constant  repetition  in  this  song, 
is  recognized  the  sacred  syllable  in  the  Iroquois  name 
of  the  Holder  of  the  Heavens,  Ta-ren-ya-wa-go,  and 
Niio,  —  the  Lord,  according  to  M.  Cuoq.*  The  response 
Ho  recalls  the  same  word  of  assent,  the  Amen  of  the 
^  Algonkins. 

The  Tokut  Indian  states  that,  in  remote  times,  they 
were  accustomed  to  rub  their  acorns  into  flour  on  a  stone 

*  Mr.  Powers. 

*  yid4  M.  Cuoq,  Lezique  de  la  Iroquoise. 
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sligbUy  hollowed,  like  the  Mexican  metaie,  which  was  a 
suggestion  of  the  Mouse-god ;  but  nowadays  they  pound 
them  in  holes  on  the  top  of  bowlders,  which  was  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  wiser  Coyote.^  On  a  bowlder  in  Coarse 
GU)ld  Gulch,  I  counted  eighty-six  of  these  acorn-holes, 
which  shows  they  must  have  been  used  for  centuries. 

To  prepare  the  com  for  consumptiou,  the  Gualala  Indians 
first  strip  o£f  the  shells  one  by  one,  then  place  a  large  basket 
without  a  bottom  on  a  broad,  flat  stone,  pour  into  it  the 
hulled  acorns,  and  pound  them  up  fine,  with  long,  slender, 
stone  pestles.  The  fiour  thus  obtoined  is  bitter,  puckery, 
and  unfit  to  be  eaten,  but  they  now  take  it  to  the  creek  for 
the  purpose  of  sweetening  it.  In  the  dean,  white  sand  they 
scoop  out  capacious  hollows,  and  with  the  palms  of  their 
hands  pat  them  down  smooth  and  light.  The  acorn  flour  is 
poured  in  and  covered  with  water.  In  the  course  of  two  or 
three  hours  the  water  percolates  through  the  sand,  carrying 
with  it  a  portion  of  the  bitterness ;  and  by  repeating  this 
process  they  render  it  perfectly  sweet  The  bread  made  from 
it  is  deliciously  rich  and  oily ;  but  they  contrive  to  make  it  as 
black  as  a  pot,  not  only  on  the  cnist  but  throughout  Gen- 
erally it  is  nothing  but  a  kind  of  panada,  or  mush,  cooked 
with  hot  stones,  in  baskets.  In  time  of  scarcity  they  cut 
down  the  smaller  trees  in  which  the  woodpeckers  have  stored 
away  acorns,  or  climb  up  and  pluck  them  out  of  the  holes. 

The  California  Indians  describe  their  Supreme  Being 
as  an  aerial  god,  in  whose  hand  was  seen  the  flaming 
lightning.  Into  the  air  they  threw  the  ashes  of  the  dead, 
scattering  them  to  the  winds.  Tliey  blackened  their 
faces  in  mourning,  and  held  annual  ceremonial  dances 

1  The  Miwok  Indians  relate  a  fable  of  the  creation  of  man,  in  which 
an  asaemblage  of  animals  consider  his  creation  ;  among  them  figored 
the  moose,  lion,  hear,  and  finaUy  the  divine  Coyote. 
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for  the  deceased.  In  these,  and  many  other  usages,  we 
recognize  that  kinship  to  the  Algonkin  race  which  the 
early  Spanish  writers  perceived.  That  the  one  may 
have  had  a  higher  organization  than  the  other,  the 
northern  superior  to  the  southern  race,  is  in  no  way 
proof  of  a  dissimilarity  of  origin.  Among  some  of  their 
tribes  i*eappears  the  story  of  the  formation  of  the  origi- 
nal man  from  red  eaith. 

At  the  head  of  Potter  Valley  there  is  a  singular  knoll 
of  red  earth,  which  the  Tatu  Indian  believes  to  have 
furnished  the  material  for  the  creation  of  the  original 
C!oyote-man.^  They  mix  this  red  earth  in  their  acorn 
bread,  and  employ  it  for  painting  their  bodies  on  divers 
mystic  occasions.' 

They  also  describe  their  present  home  to  be  the  place, 
of  their  origin  as  a  people,  as  did  the  Virginia  Indiana 
Similar  traditions  and  usages  point  to  oneness  of  origiiL 
Mr.  Powers  found  among  some  of  their  tribes  songs,  in 
which  there  was  real  sentiment  and  a  bright,  tripping 
aerial  melody,  of  which  his  work  affords  specimens, 
which  were  equal  if  not  superior  to  those  of  the  North- 
em  Indians. 

The  same  keen  observation  of  nature  is  disclosed 
among  their  superior  and  mountain-bom  tribes.  The 
above-quoted  author  mentions  a  kind  of  sylvan  barom- 
eter which  was  used  among  the  Gualala  Indians.  He 
remarks: — 

It  is  well  known  that  a  species  of  the  California  wood- 
pecker (melanerpes  formicivorut)  driUs  holes  in  soit-wooded 

1  The  Coyote  U  distinguished  in  their  legends  as  prime  mover  in 
Creation,  as  is  the  Hare  among  the  Algonkin  myths.   . 
*  Mr.  Powers. 
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trees  in  autumn,  into  each  of  which  the  bird  inserts  an  acorn, 
in  order  that  when  it  gets  full  of  worms  in  winter  he  may 
pull  it  outy  and  devour  the  same.  These  acorns  are  stowed 
away  before  the  rainy  season  sets  in,  sometimes  to  the  amount 
of  a  half-bushel  in  a  tree,  and  when  they  are  wetted  they 
presently  swell  and  start  a  little.  So  always  when  a  rain- 
storm is  brewing,  the  woodpeckers  fall  to  work  with  great 
industry  a  day  or  two  in  advance,  and  hammer  them  all  in 
tight.  During  the  winter,  therefore,  whenever  the  woods  are 
heard  rattling  with  the  pecking  of  these  busy  little  commis- 
sary^erks,  heading  up  their  banels  of  worms,  the  Indians 
know  a  rain-storm  is  to  follow. 

The  California  tribes  have  their  rain-makers,  their 
prophets,  and  inedicine-raen.  They  r^ard  age  with 
less  consideration  perhaps  than  do  the  Northern  tribes. 
The  aged  are  often  put  to  the  tasks  of  women,  and  are 
generally  regarded  as  of  less  value  in  a  community.  Of 
later  years,  in  the  general  poverty,  they  have  been  aban- 
doned with  an  appearance  of  heartless  indifference  on 
the  part  of  their  relations.    States  Mr.  Powers :  — 

I  saw  an  old  squaw  who  had  been  abandoned  by  her  chil- 
dren because  she  was  blind,  and  who  was  wandering  alone 
in  the  Eel  Eiver  Mountains.  Day  was  night  and  night  was 
eternal  to  her  sightless  eyes;  and  through  all  the  hours  of  the 
twenty-four  alike  she  groped  her  way  about  with  a  staff  in 
each  hand,  going  everywhere  and  nowhere,  turning  her  head 
quickly  toward  any  noise,  with  that  piteous  appealing  move- 
ment so  pathetic  in  the  blind,  and  uttering  every  few  min- 
utes a  wild,  mournful,  and  haunting  wail,  which  sounded 
like  the  cry  of  a  hare  when  it  is  pierced  by  the  fangs  of  the 
hounds.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  any  spectacle  more 
melancholy  than  that  of  this  poor  blind  savage,  deserted  by 
all  her  natural  protectorsi  and  left  to  wander  in  a  darkness 
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wbicb  knew  no  day  through  those  forests  and  among  those 
wild  cafions.  By  the  merest  chance  she  had  happened  upon 
the  bivouac  of  a  party  of  men  conducting  a  pack-train,  and 
they  gave  her  what  provisions  she  could  take,  and  volunteered 
to  guide  her  to  the  nearest  Indian  rancheria;  but  the  poor 
soul  could  not  understand  a  word  they  uttered;  or,  if  she  did, 
preferred  to  take  her  chances  of  casual  Whites,  rather  than 
throw  herself  again  on  a  people  whose  hearts  a  hard  and 
bitter  poverty  had  steeled,  or  invoke  again  even  that  cheap 
humanity  of  blood-relationship  which  years  of  calamity  had 
destroyed 

This  poor  woman  was  a  Mattoal  Indian;  and  we 
learn  that  this  tribe  was  a  terrible  scoui^  to  their 
neighbors  on  Humboldt  Bay,  harrying  the  feebler  folk, 
in  predatory  bands,  until  the  name  Mattoal  was  a  bug- 
bear no  less  than  that  of  the  Whites.  Nevertheless, 
among  these  Indians  was  found  the  beautiful  legend  fol- 
lowing ;  which,  for  its  spirit  of  humanity,  suggests  that 
there  may  be  some  explanation  of  this  apparent  inhu- 
manity towards  the  aged.  Superstitious  usages  among  a 
barbarous  people  account  for  many  acts  of  cruelty :  — 

LEGEND  OF  8ATTIK. 

Many  snows  ago  there  came  up  a  white  man  out  of  the 
southland,  journeying  down  Eel  Kiver  to  the  country  of  the 
Mattoal.  He  was  the  first  white  man  who  had  come  into  that 
land,  and  he  lost  his  way  and  could  not  find  it  again.  For 
lock  of  food  through  many  days  he  was  sore  distressed  with 
hunger,  and  had  fallen  down  faint  in  the  trail,  and  he  came 
near  dying.  But  there  passed  that  way  an  Indian  who  was 
called  Sattik,  and  he  saw  the  white  man  fallen  in  the  trail 
with  hunger,  with  his  mouth  in  the  dust,  and  his  heart  was 
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touched  because  of  him.  He  took  him  and  lifted  him  up, 
and  he  bronght  him  fresh  water  to  drink,  in  his  hands,  and 
from  his  basket  he  gave  him  dried  salmon  to  eat,  and  he 
spoke  kind  words  to  him.  Thus  the  man  was  revived,  and 
his  soul  was  cheered  within  him,  but  he  could  not  yet  walk. 
Then  the  heart  of  Sattik  was  moved  with  pity  for  the  white 
man,  and  he  took  him  on  his  bock  and  carried  him  on  the 
way.  They  journeyed  three  sleeps  down  the  Eel  Eiver,  but 
Sattik  carried  the  white  man  on  his  shoulders,  and  he  sat 
down  often  to  rest.  At  the  end  of  the  third  day  they  came  to 
a  large  spring  wherein  were  many  frogs ;  and  Sattik  dipped 
up  water  in  his  hands  to  drink,  as  the  manner  of  Indians  is, 
but  the  white  man  bowed  down  on  his  belly  and  drank  of  the 
waters,  and  he  caught  a  frog  in  his  hand  and  ate  it,  because 
of  the  hunger  he  had.  At  .the  sight  of  this  the  Indian's 
heart'  became  as  water  for  terror,  and  he  fled  from  the  wrath 
of  the  Great  Man,  lest,  because  of  this  impious  thing  that 
was  done,  he  should  come  down  quick  out  of  heaven,  and 
with  his  red  hand  rend  a  tree  to  splinters  and  smite  them 
both  dead  on  the  ground.  He  ran  one  day  and  two  nighta, 
and  turned  not  back  his  face  to  look  behind  him ;  neither  did 
he  rest.  Then  he  climbed  up  a  red-wood  tree  to  the  top  of 
it ;  but  the  trge  was  hollow  and  he  broke  through  at  the  top, 
and  fell  down  on  the  inside  to  the  bottom  and  died  there. 

Arrow-head  manufacture  is  a  specialty,  and  is  usually 
the  employment  of  old  men,  who  commonly  proceed  in 
the  following  manner.  A  piece  of  jasper,  chert,  obsi- 
dian, or  common  flint,  which  breaks  sharp-cornered  and 
with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  is  heated  and  then  cooled 
slowly,  which  splits  it  into  flakes.  A  kind  of  hammer 
then  is  used  in  striking  the  flake  into  an  approximate 
arrow-shape.  The  workman  then  slips  over  his  left  hand 
a  piece  of  buckskin,  with  a  hole  to  fit  over  the  thumb,  to 
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protect  his  hand,  and  in  his  right  hand  he  takes  a  pair 
of  pincers,  tied  together  at  the  joint  with  a  thong. 
Holding  the  piece  of  flint  in  his  left  hand  he  breaks  off 
from  the  edge  of  it  a  tiny  fragment  with  the  pincers,  by 
a  twisting  or  wrenching  motion.  This  piece  is  often 
reversed  in  the  hand,  so  that  the  edges  may  be  sym- 
metrical. 

The  bows  are  manufactured  by  the  mountaineers. 
They  are  made  of  cedar.  This  wood  is  exceedingly 
brittle  and  dry,  and  is  then  the  poorest  possible  material 
for  bows ;  but  by  anointing  it  every  day  with  deer's 
marrow,  while  it  is  drying,  the  Indian  completely 
overcomes  this  deficiency.  The  bow  is  taken  from  the 
white,  or  sappy  part  of  the  cedar,  the  outside  of  the 
tree  being  also  the  outside  of  the  bow.  It  is  scraped 
and  polished  down  with  wonderful  painstaking,  so  that 
it  may  bend  evenly,  and  the  ends  are  generally  carved 
so  as  to  point  back  slightly.  Then  the  Indian  takes  a 
quantity  of  deer's  sinew,  splits  it  up  with  flint  into  small 
fibres,  and  glues  them  on  the  outside,  or  flat  back,  of 
the  weapon  until  it  becomes  semi-cylindrical  in  shapa 
These  strings  of  sinew,  being  lapped  around  the  end 
of  the  bow  and  doubled  back  a  little  way,  impart  to  it 
wonderful  strength  and  elasticity.  The  glue  is  made  by 
boiling  the  joints  of  various  animals,  and  combining  the 
product  with  pitch. 

Says  Mr.  Powers :  — 

I  saw  a  bow,  thus  carefully  made,  in  the  hands  of  an  aged 
chief^  and  it  was  truly  a  magnificent  weapon.  It  was  about 
five  feet  long,  smooth  and  shining,  —  for  when  it  becomes  a 
little  soiled  the  fastidious  savage  scrapes  it  slightly  with  flint, 
then  anoints  it  afresh  with  marrow,  —  and  of  such  great 
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strength  that  it  would  require  a  giant  (which  some  of  the 
mountaineers  might  daim  to  be)  to  bend  the  bow  in  battla 
The  string,  composed  of  sinew,  was  probably  equal  in  strength 
to  a  sea-grass  rope  of  three  times  its  diameter. 

These  arms,  so  skilfully  made,  became  almost  useless 
to  tlie  Indians  when  they  began  to  cope  with  the  white 
man.  In  the  following  incident  is  seen  with  what 
a  shock  of  terror  the  firearms  of  the  French  were  first 
regarded  by  our  savages,  when  brought  into  that  unequal 
contest  between  barbarism  and  civilization  so  graphically 
disclosed  in  the  account  of  Champlain's  Voyages :  — 

On  the  evening  of  the  29th  July,  1609,  at  about  ten 
o'clock,  when  the  allies  [the  French  and  Indian]  were  gliding 
noiselessly  along  in  restrained  silence,  as  they  approached  the 
little  cape  that  juts  out  into  the  lake  at  Ticonderoga,  —  near 
where  Fort  Carillon  was  afterward  erected  by  the  French, 
and' where  its  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen,  —  they  discovered  a 
flotilla  of  heavy  canoes,  of  oak-bark,  containing  not  far  from 
two  hundred  Iroquois  warriors,  armed  and  impatient  for  con- 
flict A  furor  and  frenzy,  as  of  so  mifby  enraged  tigers,  in- 
stantly seizeil  both  parties.  Champlain  and  his  allies  with- 
drew a  short  distance,  an  arrow's  range  from  the  shore,  fasten- 
ing their  canoes  by  poles  to  keep  them  together ;  while  the 
Iroquois  hastened  to  the  water's  edge,  drew  up  their  canoes 
side  by  side,  and  began  to  fell  trees  and  construct  a  barricade, 
which  they  were  able  to  accomplish  with  marvellous  facility 
and  skill.  Two  boats  were  sent  out  to  inquire  if  the  Iroquois 
desired  a  fight ;  to  which  they  replied  that  they  wanted  noth- 
ing 80  much,  and,  as  it  was  now  dark,  at  sunrise  the  next 
morning  they  would  give  them  battle.  The  whole  night  was 
spent  by  both  parties  in  loud  tumultuous  boasting,  berating 
each  other  in  the  roundest  terms  which  their  savage  vocabu- 
lary could  furnish,  insultingly  charging   each  other  with 

S9 
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cowardice  and  weakness,  and  declaring  that  they  would  prove 
the  truth  of  these  assertions,  to  their  utter  ruin,  the  next 
morning. 

When  the  sun  began  to  gild  the  mountain-tops,  the  com- 
batants were  ready  for  the  fray.  Champlaiu  and  his  two 
companions,  each  lying  low  in  separate  canoes  of  the  Montng- 
nais,  put  on,  as  best  they  could,  the  light  armor  in  use  at  tliat 
period,  and  taking  the  short  hand-gun,  or  arquebus,  went  on 
shore,  concealing  themselves  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
enemy.  As  soon  as  all  had  landed,  the  two  parties  hastily 
approached  each  other,  moving  with  a  firm  and  determined 
tread.  The  allies  —  who  had  become  fully  aware  of  the  deadly 
character  of  the  hand-gun,  and  were  anxious  to  see  an  exhibi- 
tion of  its  deadly  power — promptly  opened  their  ranks,  and 
Champlain  marched  forward  in  front,  until  he  was  within 
thirty  paces  of  the  Iroquois.  When  they  saw  him,  attracted 
by  his  pale  face  and  strange  armor,  they  halted  and  gazed  at 
him  in  calm  bewilderment  for  some  seconds.  Three  Iroquois 
chiefs,  tall  and  athletic,  stood  in  front,  and  could  be  easily 
distinguished  by  the  lofty  plumes  that  waved  above  their 
heads.  They  began  at  once  to  make  ready  for  a  discharge  of 
arrows.  At  the  same  instant  Champlain,  perceiving  this 
movement,  levelled  his  piece,  which  had  been  loaded  with 
four  balls ;  and  two  chiefs  fell  dead,  and  another  savage  was 
mortally  wounded  by  the  same  shot.  At  this  the  allies 
raised  a  shout,  resembling  thunder  in  its  stunning  effect 
From  both  sides  the  whirring  arrows  filled  the  air.  The  two 
French  arquebusiers,  horn  their  ambuscade  in  the  thicket, 
immediately  attacked  in  flank,  pouring  a  deadly  fire  upon  the 
enemy's  right.  The  explosion  of  the  firearms,  altogether 
new  to  the  Iroquois,  the  fatal  effects  that  instantly  followed, 
their  chiefs  lying  dead  at  their  feet  and  others  fast  £Edling, 
threw  them  into  a  tumultuous  panic.  They  at  once  aban- 
doned everything,  arms,  provisions,  boats,  and  camp,  and 
without  any  Impediment  the  naked  savages  fled  through  the 
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forest  wiih  the  fleetneas  of  the  terrified  deer.  Cbamplain 
and  his  allies  pursued  them  a  mile  and  a  half,  or  to  the  first 
fall  in  the  little  stream  that  connects  Lake  Cbamplain  and 
Lake  George.    The  victory  was  complete. 

The  savages  thus,  almost  for  the  first  tioie,  became 
acquainted  with  a  power  which,  together  with  the  Eng- 
lish, was  destined  to  dispossess  them  of  their  native 
land.  They  had  previously  begun  hostilities;  and  in 
1608  we  read  of  their  attack  upon  a  party  of  workmen 
who  had  set  up  a  foif[e  and  bakery  at  ChathanL  Three 
of  these  workmen  were  killed  and  a  fourth  mortally 
wounded;  on  whose  burial  the  savages  disinterred  the 
bodies,  and  carried  off  the  garments  in  which  they  had 
been  laid  to  rest,  at  the  same  time  overturning  the  cross 
erected  to  mark  the  spot 

We  regret  to  add,  continues  the  narrative,  that  while 
the  voyagers  were  thus  detained,  under  the  very^shadow 
of  the  cross  they  had  recently  erected, — the  emblem  of  a 
faith  that  teaches  love  and  forgiveness,  —  they  decoyed, 
under  the  guise  of  friendship,  several  of  the  poor  sav- 
ages intp  their  power,  and  inhumanly  butchered  them 
in  cold  blood.  This  deed  was  perpetrated  on  the  base 
principle  of  lex  talionis,  and  yet  they  did  not  know, 
much  less  were  they  able  to  prove,  that  their  victims 
were  guilty,  or  took  any  part  in  the  late  affray.  No  form 
of  trial  was  observed,  no  witnesses  testified,  and  no  judge 
adjudicated.  It  was  a  simple  murder,  for  which  we  are 
sure  any  Christian's  cheek  would  mantle  with  shame 
who  should  offer  to  it  any  defence  or  apology. 

A  fancy  work-basket  is  described  by  Mr.  Powers,  seen 
in  the  possession  of  a  Guatala  womaiL  It  evinced,  as  he 
said,  cultivated  taste  and  incredible  patience :  — 
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It  was  of  shape  commoa  for  this  species  of  basket,  —  round 
and  flat,  woven  water-tight,  of  fine  willow  twigs.  All  over 
the  outside  of  it,  the  down  of  woodpeckers'  scalps  was  woven 
in,  forming  a  crimson  nap,  which  was  variegated  with  a  great 
number  of  hanging  loops  of  strung  beads,  and  rude  outlines  of 
pine-trees,  webbed  with  black  sprigs  into  the  general  texture* 
Around  the  edge  of  the  rim  was  an  upright  row  of  little 
black  quails'  plumes,  gayly  nodding.  There  were  eighty  of 
these  plumes,  which  would  have  required  the  capture  of  as 
many  quails ;  and  it  must  have  taken  at  least  one  hundred 
and  fifty  woodpeckers  to  furnish  the  nap  on  tbe  outside. 
The  squaw  was  engaged  three  years  in  making  it,  working  at 
intervals,  and  valued  it  at  twenty-five  dollars.  No  American 
would  collect  the  materials  and  make  it  for  four  times  the 
money. 

Tlie  Modoc  women  make  a  very  pretty  baby-basket  of 
fine  willow- work,  cylinder-shaped,  with  one  half  of  it  cut 
away,  except  a  few  inches  at  the  ends.  It  is  intended 
to  be  set  up  against  the  wall,  or  carried  on  the  back ; 
hence  the  infant  is  lashed  perpendicularly  in  it,  with  lus 
feet  standing  in  the  lower  half  of  the  basket,  and  the 
upper  curve  covering  his  head  like  a  parasoL  The  little 
fellow  is  wrapped  all  around  like  a  mummy,  with  noth- 
ing visible  but  his  head;  and  sometimes  tjiat  is  ban- 
daged back,  so  that  he  sleeps  standing. 

These  little  willow  cradles  remind  one  of  the  chiy- 
salis  of  insects,  which  indeed  may  have  been  used  as 
patterns  for  the  observant  savage,  whose  capacity  to  imi- 
tate is  remarkable. 

Among  the  Modoc  Indians  was  found  that  aboriginal 
custom  of  singing  an  orison  in  the  morning,  as  was  the 
habit  of  the  Algonkins. 

At  early  daylight,  before  any  one  had  come  out  of  his 
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mddup,  they  all  sat  on  their  Couches  and  chanted  to- 
gether, relates  a  soldier  (N.  B.  Ball,  in  Captain  Walker's 
Company)  who  listened  to  it  one  morning  with  a  thrill 
of  strange  and  superstitious  awe,  as  he  lay  close  on  his 
face  on  the  hrow  of  an  overlooking  hill,  waiting  for  the 
daylight  to  reveal  the  nick  in  the  sights  of  his  rifle, 
preparatory  to  a  charge  on  the  village.^ 

This  scene  is  both  an  illustration  and  comment,  in  a 
just  consideration  of  the  Indian  people.       ' 

1  8.  Powers. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


THS  ANCESTRAL  CAVERN. 


It  is  affipned  by  David  Cusick  that  his  people  origi- 
nated from  a  cavern  in  the  Northwest,  whence  they 
migrated  east  and  south,  traversing  the  Lake  Coun- 
try to  the  seacoast,  and  thence  going  southward.  A 
tradition  is  found  among  the  extreme  Northern  and 
Southern  Indians  which  agrees  with  this  statement 
Together  with  this  statement,  it  is  reiterated,  in  council- 
speech  and  in  wigwam-legend,  that  their  people  came 
out  of  this  ground,  and  that  this  country  was  given  them 
by  the  Gi*eat  Spirit.  The  Deluge  is  said  to  have  oc- 
curred when  the  red  men  resided  ;n  the  Northwest^ 
where  one  of  their  number  took  refuge  upon  a  high 
mountain  until  the  water  abated.  The  constant  agree- 
ment in  a  similar  tradition  is  sufficient  proof  of  its  truth, 
—  metaphoric  or  literal,  —  when  found  among  a  widely 
distributed  race,  whose  tribal  diversity  led  naturally  to 
dissimilarity  of  language,  and  variations  in  their  records. 

Where,  then,  was  the  precise  locality  in  the  Northwest 
wliich  was  the  cradle  of  the  Indian  ?  Eemembering  that 
metaphor  is  the  natural  form  of  speech  of  this  aboriginal 
people,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  Cavern  might  have 
been  simply  a  country  walled  in  by  the  mountains, 
whence  proceeded  the  emigration,  like  a  pent  river 
within  mountain  fortresses,  thrusting  the  rocky  bluffs 
apart,  seeking  fi'eedom  in  wider  domain  and  enlarged 
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resources.  This  mountain-bound  northern  countiy,  our 
maps  tell  us,  is  the  nape  of  the  backbone  of  the  conti- 
nent, the  high  vertebra  of  the  rocky  range  whence  flows 
the  Columbia  River,  and  in  which  towers  the  mighty, 
storm-fleeced  Mt  Hood.  Of  this  river  and  mountain  a 
tourist  says :  — 

The  rare  beauty  and  majesty  are  developed  by  the  passage 
of  the  Columbia  River  through  the  great  Andean  range  of 
Northwestern  America.  River  and  rock  have  striven  together, 
wrestling '  in  close  and  doubtful  embrace,  —  sometimes  one 
gaining  in  ascendency,  again  the  other ;  but  finally  the  subtler 
and  more  seductive  element  worrying  its  rival  out,  and  gain- 
ing the  western  sunshine,  broken  and  scarred  and  foaming 
with  hot  sweat,  but  proudly  victorious,  and  forcing  the  with- 
drawing arms  of  its  opponent  to  hold  up  eternal  monuments 
of  its  triumph.  Its  course  may  be  traced  into  the  heart  of  the 
Northwestern  interior,  through  the  Cascade  Mountains,  back 
into  the  great  basin  between  them  and  the  Rocky  Mountains ; 
and  then,  by  its  main  branches,  stretching  up  north,  and 
winding  out  through  all  British  Columbia,  and  south  and  east 
into  Idaho,  and  over  into  the  bowels  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
touching  with  its  fingers  all  the  vast  area  north  of  the  great 
desert  basin  and  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Its  length  is 
estimated  to  be  from  twelve  hundred  to  two  thousand  miles ; 
its  width,  in  some  parts,  a  mile  and  a  half  High  basaltic  rocks 
rise  on  either  side,  on  approaching  the  Cascade  Mountains ; 
huge  bowlders,  thrown  off  in  the  convulsion  of  water  with 
mountain,  lie  lower  down  the  valley,  or  stand  out  in  the 
stream,  one  so  large,  rising  in  a  rough  egg-shape  some  thous- 
and feet  into  the  air,  as  to  become  a  conspicuous  and  mem- 
orable element  in  the  landscape*  During  five  miles  of  the 
cascades,  the  river  makes  a  descent  of  forty  feet,  half  of  it  in 
one  mile,  but  it  takes  the  form  of  rough  and  rocky  rapids, 
and  not  of  one  distinct^  measurable  falL    Through  the  moun- 
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tains  the  watera  narrow  and  run  swift  and  harsh ;  the  rocks 
grow  higher  and  sharper,  and  their  architecture,  hy  fire  and 
water,  assumes  nohle  and  massive  forms.  The  dark,  hasaltic 
stones  lie  along  in  even  layers,  seamed,  as  in  walls  of  hu- 
man structure ;  then  they  change  to  upright  form,  and  run 
up  in  well-rounded  columns,  pne  after  another,  one  above  the 
other.  Often  tliere  is  rich  similitude  to  ruined  castles  of  the 
Ehine ;  more  frequently  fjEishions  and  forms  too  massive,  too 
majestic,  too  unique,  for  human  ambition  and  art  to  aspire 
to.  Where  clear  rock  retires,  and  sloping  sides  invite,  ver- 
dure springs  strong,  and  forests,  as  thick  and  high  as  in  the 
valleys,  fill  the  landscapes.  A  distinguishing  feature  of  tlus 
majestic  beauty  —  apart  from  it,  yet  bounding  it,  shadowing 
it,  yet  enkindling  it  lyith  highest  majesty  and  beauty  —  is 
Mt.  Hood,  the  great  snow-peak  of  Oregon.  Lying  off  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  south  of  the  river,  in  its  passage  through  the 
mountains,  it  towers  high  above  ail  its  fellows,  and  is  seen 
now  through  their  gorges,  and  again  at  the  end  of  apparently 
long  plains,  leading  up  to  it  from  the  river.^ . 

Such  is  the  beauty  of  this  northern  world,  overlooked 
by  one  of  the  grandest  -peaks  of  the  range,  and  watered 
by  the  noblest  river  of  the  extreme  West  Is  it  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  people,  observant  of  all 
natural  beauty  and  advantage,  should  keep  in  memory 
by  tradition  and  story  such  a  home,  however  far  apart 
they  bad  strayed  ?  Nor  does  it  seem  strange  that  tales 
were  often  told,  in  winter  nights  by  the  wigWam  fire,  of 
some  primeval  golden  age,  when  peace  and  plenty  blessed 
the  Indians,  as  it  is  recalled  that  the  valley  of  the  Co- 
lumbia appears  to  be  the  region  best  calculated  to  be  a 
nursery  of  a  primeval  people,  —  the  Lenni-Lenape,  or 
Adam  (red  man).     The  means  of  subsistence  are  excelled 


1  Bowleg's**  New  West. 
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in  no  other  equal  area  of  country,  there  being  in  this 
region,  as  enumerated  by  Mr.  Morgan,  the  elk,  bear,  deer, 
mountain-sheep,  rabbit,  and  beaver,  with  water  and  laud 
fowls  of  diflerent  species,  together  with  fruits  and  berries. 
The  kdr-masi  root,  from  which  the  savages  prepare 
bread,  the  bread-plant,  the  eayuae,  a  species  of  edible 
moss,  and  finally  inexhaustible  salmon-fishery  and  sup- 
ply of  shellfish  —  which  more  than  aught  else  gives 
pre-eminence  to  this  region  —  furnish  a  superabundance 
of  subsistence,  which  would  develop  a  surplus  of  popu- 
lation from  age  to  age;  and  thus,  by  necessity,  the 
Columbia  Valley  would  become  the  starting-point  of 
migrations.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  mean 
temperature  for  the  year  ranges  only  from  60^  to  52|® 
in  this  valley,  rendering  necessary,  as  the  same  author 
suggests,  less  clothing  and  food.  Thus,  therefore,  it  may 
be  safely  affirmed  that  all  necessary  evidence  —  that  of 
liistory,  of  universal  tradition,  and  the  fact  of  natural 
advantage  —  points  to  some  solution  of  the  question. 
Whence  came  the  red  man  ?  Not  alone  those  tribes  of 
red  men  in  the  North,  but  those  of  the  South,  and  finally 
of  both  the  south  and  west  continents. 

It  is  one  of  the  arguments  used  to  establish  the  fact 
of  oneness  of  race,  north  and  south,  that  the  sign-lan- 
guage of  the  Hunter  Indians  is  the  incipient  form  out  of. 
which  sprang  the  picture-writing  of  the  Aztecs,  and  ul- 
timately the  still  higher  ideographs  upon  the  Copan 
monuments.  In  the  pages  of  this  volume  the  multi- 
plicity of  forms  of  symbols  used  in  picture-writing  by 
the  North  American  Indians  has  been  illustrated.  Their 
similarity  to  South  American  symbols  is  seen  in  the 
constant  appearance  of  the  square,  circle,  and  cross,  as 
shown  upon  the  fa9ades  of  the  most  ancient  ruins  of 
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Eabah  and  Sacbey,  in  Yucatan.  The  coiled  line  and  the 
clustered  three  circles  are  also  seen  on  the  artificially 
smoothed  rock.^  The  same  figures  are  found  in  Mexico. 
Upon  the  shoulder  of  Granganemeo  (the  chief  Pow- 
hatan's brother),  who  welcomed  Sir  Walter  Saleigh's  ex- 
pedition,—  and  who  wore  a  plate  of  pure  copper,  rudely 
cut  into  a  square,  —  was  pinked  a  cross,  of  which  the  fol- 

^.^^^  lowing  cut  is  an  illustration.  The  same  symbol 
O      is  seen  in  Mexican  pictography.   It  is  also  found 

^^^^^^  in  the  mounds  of  the  Southwest  The  cross 
was  the  signature  in  constant  use  by  the  Northwestern 
tribes  in  their  compacts  with  the  coloni3ts.  But  not 
alone  was  this  sign  universally  used ;  others  of  similar 
uniformity  of  design  are  seen  as  signatures  of  tribes  and 
individuals.  North  and  South,  disclosing  the  prehistoric 
union  of  race,  which  antedates  the  altering  of  the  prime- 
val language,  —  to  use  the  term  of  David  Cusick,  ap- 
plied to  the  changes  of  dialects  among  the  Northern 
Indians.  But  the  similarity  of  symbols  among  the 
diverse  tribes  of  America  is  not  more  apparent  than 
their  likeness  to  the  earliest  forms  used  among  the 
Asiatics.  Is  it  not  then  probable  that  the  progressive 
types  in  the  rude  and  inferior  forms  used  by  our  Hunter 
Indians  of  the  North,  improved  by  the  Village  Indians 
of  the  South,  are  found  in  successive  development  in 
Asia,  and  that  the  cuneiform  writings  of  the  Assyrians 
repeat  the  legends  once  the  theme  of  wigwam  story  ? 
The  migratory  passage  of  the  Indian  may  have  been 
not  alone  east  and  south.  The  steps  of  the  red  man 
may  have  printed  the  farther  shores  of  Behring  Straits, 
and  thence  have  gone  downward  into  warmer  latitudes. 
There,  making  a  final  home,  from  roving  Indians  they 

^  Of  coraline  Imusstone,  dresaed  and  worked  with  flint  instraments. 
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became  Village  people,  as  in  their  migration  south- 
ward on  our  continent  Selecting  dissimilar  localities, 
they  would  develop  into  opulent  nations  with  differ- 
ent languages.  This  hypothesis  seems  all  the  more 
probable  in  consideration  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Indian 
race,  the  geological  fact  that  this  continent  is  the  elder 
of  the  two,  and  that  the  graphic  art,  having  in  the  East 
its  development  from  the  same  crude  forms,  was  evi- 
dently, although  in  its  infant  state,  in  a  progressive 
condition,  parallel  to  that  of  our  savages  at  some  early 
period.  The  symbolism  of  the  East  appears  to  be  the 
maturer  form  of  the  sign-language  and  pictography  of 
the  West 

This  solution  of  the  vexed  question  of  the  origin  of 
our  savages  is  suggested  in  ah  Indian's  answer  to  the 
« remark :  "  We  are  discovering  your  race's  antecedents  in 
the  Tartar  tribes  of  the  East,  across  the  sea."  "  Wliy 
not  find  the  origin  of  the  Tartar  tribes  from  us  ?  "  was 
the  reply. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  reasonableness  of  this  hy  pothe- 
sis  of  the  meaning  of  the  Indian's  reiterated  tales  of  an 
aboriginal  cavern  in  the  Northwest,  -^  whence  might 
have  proceeded  the  stream  of  emigration,  as  "  out  of  the 
bowels  of  the  mountains,"  ^  —  a  list  of  names  given  to 
mountains  in  general  by  different  tribes  is  here  given, 
in  which  are  recognized  the  sacred  syllables  yo  and  vxi, 
80  constantly  applied  by  the  Indians  to  objects  of  wor- 
ship and  reverential  awe,  which  shows  the  sacredness 
with  which  our  savages  regarded  a  lofty  mountain.  It 
should  be  stated  that  Mt.  Hood  is  regarded  with  super- 
stitious reverence  by  those  Indians  who  continue  to 
dwell  within  the  shadow  of  its  white-mantled  glory. 

1  Vide  legend.  Origin  of  Man,  according  to  the  Nayigoes. 
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There  is  also  seen  in  the  Legend  of  Oan-koi'-tu-peh^  given 
in  the  previous  chapter,  a  description  of  the  abode  of  the 
mystic  twain,  —  Hai'-kut-wo-to-peh  (the  Great  One)  and 
Woan'-no-mih  (the  Death-giver),  '*  far  away  to  the  north, 
in  the  ice-land/'  —  that  suggests,  although  vaguely,  the 
summit  of  this  omnipresent  sentinel  of  the  Colum- 
bia Valley.  The  Maidu  Indians,  among  whom  was 
found  this  legend,  use  the  same  word  (yandih),  in  tlieir 
sacred  songs,  to  denote  both  the  Assembly-house  and 
mountain.  It  is  abbreviated  fram  ya'-marirnih.  The 
same  association  appears  in  our  Sacred  Scriptures :  — 

Come,  let  us  go  up  to  the  moimtain  of  Jehovah,  and  to  the 
house  of  the  God  of  Jacob.^ 

And  the  Psalmist  sings  :  — 

O  Jehovah,  who  shall  abide  in  thy  Tabernacle  1  Who 
shall  dwell  in  the  mountain  of  thy  holiness  1' 

NAMES  FOR  MOUNTAIN. 

Wa-<idch  —  (Etchemins  Passam). 
Yoonoondoo^  toaunuh — (Mohawk). 
Onanta  —  (Onondago). 
Oonundwonna  —  (Seneca). 
Yanoondaughhala  —  (Oneida).' 
YooneneunU  —  (Tuscarora). 

The  following  is  a  Maidu  song  in  which  is  seen  the 
word  yafi-dih,  and  it  furnishes  an  example  of  the 
repetition  of  the  syllables  yo  and  vhi  (or  toe)  in  this 
dialect  ''It  required,"  states  Mr,  Powers,  **a  great 
deal  of  patient  labor  to  construct  order  out  of  chaos,  in 
translating  these  songs.  .  .  •  Besides  that,  the  inter- 

1  Micah  ir.  s  Pialm  xy. 
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pretation  is  sometimes  a  little  uncertain ,  principally,  I 
think,  for  the  reason  that  a  number  of  the  words  either 
belong  to  an  occult,  priestly  language,  or  are  so  anti- 
quated that  the  modern  Indians,  in  the  absence  of  most 
of  their  old  men  and  prophets,  are  unable  to  agree  ab- 
solutely upon  their  meaning."  Many  of  these  transla- 
tions, therefore,  may  not  accord  with  the  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  Indian  language  which  awaits  the  literary 
world  in  the  future,  perhaps  under  the  leadership  of 
M.  Cuoq.  Comparative  philology  will  ^  undoubtedly 
throw  much  light  upon  this  question  by  the  study  of 
Chinese  dialects. 

PI-U-CHUN-NUH*8  BONO. 

fFe-lef-U'deh  Pi-uf-chun-nuh  naif-i-ni, 

(I,  Pi-n-chan-nnh,  am  in  We^le'-o-deh.) 

Wi-no-maff'keh  v?ef-tce  nai, 

(I  cry  eyeiywhere  like  the  boya  [t.  e,  the  young  ohoriaten].) 

We-Uld*  t^m-M. 

(Foggy  ia  the  path  to  We-W-o-deh.) 

Winf-na^  winf-tia  koi-o-di, 
(Bright,  bright  ia  the  valley.) 

Lu*-yeh  lU'yen  yan'-dih, 
'  (All,  all  [are  in]  the  Aasembly-hall. ) 

Palf-a-kum  ho-u'-ye  nai, 
(I  walk  the  red-feather  path.) 

Pok^-al-mam  bthuf-ye  nai, 
(I  walk  the  red-feather  path. ) 

Kof'i-me^'lu  mef-ht-nai. 

(Like  the  white  gooso  I  sing,  I  sing.) 

Tu-yem  yanf-dih  yu'-yem  nai, 

(I  put  ont  all  from  the  Assembly-hall. ) 

Sai-a-man-tng  ya-ma-naf  M't-mo-to  naif't-nih, 
•  (I  throw  together  the  monntains  and  the  west  mountains 

[i  e.  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  Range].) 
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The  repetition  of  the  word  yan'-dih  is  further  illustra- 
ted in  the  following  sacred  song  of  the  Konkaus : — 

THS  RED  CLOUD'S  SOKQ. 

(HKABD  BT  THB  MOTHBB  OF  OAM-KOI^-TU-PBH.) . 

Tang-un^'O'kan'U  mai'-dum-ni, 
(I  am  the  red  cloud.) 

Hi-fi-ningf  koi-ihdi  nik-bai^'Shum  yanf-u-tunn  maP-dum^i, 
(My  father  formed  me  out  of  the  aky.) 

Luf'lul  yan'-dih  oif^yik  nai, 

(I  sing  [among]  the  mountaiu  flowerB.) 

Ti'Wi  yan-dih  oi'-yih  nai. 

(I  sing  [among]  the  flowering  chamize  of  the  moontaina.) 

Wik'tpik  yan-dih  oif-yih  nai, 

(I  sing  in  the  mountains  [like]  the  vfik-vfik,^) 

fFik'toik  of'di  mZ-lin  nai, 

(I  sing  [among]  the  rocks  [like]  the  ioik-wik,) 

Laif-dam  yan'-dih  wef-we  nai. 

(lu  the  morning  I  cry  in  the  mountains.) 

Lai'-dam  bo-uf-ye  nai. 

(In  the  rooming  I  walk  the  path.) 

Lai* -dam  liW-lul  wef-we  nai. 
(I  cry  [to]  the  morning  stars.) 

The  sprightly  melody  and  phonetic  beauty  of  the 
following  is  its  excuse  for  being  placed  here,  as  there 
is  no  occurrence  of  the  word  under  present  consider- 
ation:— 

OAN-KOF-TU-PEH'S  SONO.« 

Tu-dik-ntf  hel-ai-w/,  iM-hum  yd-wo,  ha'-le-ni, 
(I  go  to  the  north,  I  will  win  all,  I  b^;in  to  play;) 

Y</'WO,  yo-tpun-nim,  yun'-ni-ni, 
(I  will  win,  I  will  win,  I  will  win.) 

^  A  bird  of  the  Sierras. 

*  Powers's  Contributions  to  Ethnology. 
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VUm-lan-iuhdi  kUT-leng  we^-man^i, 

(The  women  weep  in  the  ehadowa  [of  the  Aasemblj-hall]. ) 

Zai^-dam  lil-lim  toin-na'C-nai  kiC-lem  nL 
(I  twinkle  [like]  the  morning  stur,  mj  father  [i.  e.  1  am 
Taniehing  in  the  sky].) 

(  [Now]  I  ran  up  the  valley  of  heaven.) 

Hi-fi-ninrf  hn-ihdif  nikf-ki  kat-o-df, 

(The  valley  of  heaven,  mine  [is]  the  valley  [of  heaven].) 

Hi-pi-niniff  koi-o-df  Uf-llng-ku-ku  vmh'-vmh  to-an  naU 
(I  strike  the  heaven-reaching,  soonding  string  [literally,  irtiA- 
touh  string].) 


^ 


CHAPTER  XX. 

TOWAH,  THE   QBEAT   SPIRIT. 

Ik  the  valuable  **  Lexique  de  la  Langue  Iroquoise/'  by 
the  PrSti*e  de  St.  Sulpice,  the  definitioa  of  iio  is  given  as 
beau,  bon,fort,  solide,  doux,  patient;  and  of  Niio,  he  re- 
marks, "  C'est  le  mot  Franqais  Dieu  Iroquoisd" 

Combined  with  the  syllable  iio  are  found  words  like 
these : — 

loweraM  —  il  y  a  de  I'air,  du  vent. 

laontpehcat  —  doux,  au  toucher. 

losrase  —  beau,  joli,  agrdable,  ii  voir. 

loekats  —  beau,  desirable  attrayant. 

lotianaton  —  strange,  rare,  surprenant 

lotieni  —  contenant,  beaucoup,  vaste,  qui  tient  beauconp. 

loteiren  —  Stre  fait,  ce  qui  est  fait. 

• 

The  use  of  the  syllable  iio,  as  in  this  list  of  Iroquois 
words,  is  of  interesting  significance.  It  is  applied  to  the 
wind,  the  unseen  air ;  and  the  words  for  vast,  strange, 
heaviiful,  sweety  and  the  attractive  equally  possess  the 
mystic  syllable  in  combination  with  others. 

The  syllable  wa  is  of  constant  reiteration :  — 

• 

Kowa  —  grand,  gros,  de  la  grande  esp^. 

Akwa — tr^,  beaucoup. 

Kanahwa  —  manage. 

Karakwa  —  le  soleil,  la  lune  [general  term]. 
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Kenonwet  toehon  ...  vfene  -»  affoctionner,  aimer,  agr^, 
pi^fi^rer,  troaver  bon. 

Kenoronkwa  . . .  kon  . .  ^  hwe^  —  auner,  esiimery  ch^rir, 
zespecter. 

Onwa  —  mainteuant,  actuellement 

Eaomha  —  loL 

Raonhaa  —  lai  seuL 

Raonhattitoa  —  lui  tout  seaL 

And  the  last-named  word  leads  to  the  term  Baweniio, 
U  Seigneur^  Dteu,  and  il  a  une  belle  vaix  (classed  among 
the  Homonymes  by  M.  Cuoq),  in  which  a  softer  tone 
is  given  to  the  wa,  it  being  spelled  as  in  the  general 
name  for  Man,  onkwe  (personne  humain,  homme  en  gen- 
eral). But  the  fuller  sound  reappears  in  Sofikworwenniio 
{Domimis  Noster)  Our  Lord.  WcJii  has  the  meaning 
of  aui-da,  eertainemerU,  oui^  rCest-ce  ptu,  e'est  bien  eela, 
Waantamunai  is  To  be  Wise,  according  to  Eliot. 

Karorihia  is  the  Iroquois  for  Heaven,  del.  Paradise 
Firmament,  Atmosphere.  Wevhiniio  means  de  la  bonne 
huile.  (Oil,  it  should  be  recalled,  was  used  by  the  Indian 
in  the  sacred  rites  in  which  the  invocation  of  the  mys- 
tic Yo-he-wah,  or  Yo-wah,  was  made.)  In  the  syllables 
of  these  words,  are  seen  iio,  wa,  and  hi  (or  hia)  —  the 
different  parts  of  the  name  of  the  invocation. 
•  In  MengariniV  vocabulary  are  found  the  following :  — 

Primitive  intrans.  vel  absolut,  tneMkoi  ;  radix,  tokoigt ;  in 
composition,  tnetiko.  Active  definite  vel  causative :  ienakom  ; 
mentiri  facie,  /o,  admirationis  lactita ;  ioioci^  fortis ;  sioioot, 
fortitudo ;  tuiaoot^  fortis  sum ;  to  geU  Tie,  o  quam  bonum, 
quam  pulchram  est  hoc.  Interjection,  io  (vel  ioh)^  valet 
o  quantum;     8koi^  mater.    Skokoi^  amita,  soror  partris. 

"  1  Qntmmatica  liDgtw  SelictB,  hj  Rev.  Qngorj  Meogtrini,  of  the 
Sooietj  of  Jeraa. 

40 
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Xa  Houtan  gives  as  definition  of  the  Huron  word 
yatse,  Mon  Frire;  and  to  yat-daro,  Mon  Camarade. 
Yao  signifies  Body.  Yahi  is  the  name  of  the  numeral 
One  among  the  savages  of  Lord  North's  Island.  In 
some  dialects  ym  is  the  pronoun  Thy.  Among  the 
California  Indians,  ai-yat  is  Friend.  Worcester  defines 
a-^o  as  the  first-person-singular  of  the  pronoun  I, — 
de-gt'Tia'tla'ge'^/u,  Thou  and  I  Love  each  other.  leaau 
(iio),  according  to  Schoolcraft,  is  I  Am,  in  the  Algonkin 
language.  In  these  examples,  from  the  Ojibway,  Selica, 
and  Algonkin  dialects,  the  word  is  seen  to  have  a  personal 
meaning,  —  an  important  matter  for  consideration. 

Gallatin  conjugates  thus  the  peraonal  pronoun  in  the 
Cherokee  dialect :  — 

Oa  —  l; 

Awtsa  —  we ; 

Awsta  —  he  and  I ; 

Ha  —  thou; 

It9a — ye  (plural) ; 

Jsta  —  ye  (dual)  ; 

Ga  —  he ; 

Ana  —  they. 

And  in  this  conjugation  we  find  the  first  syllable  of  the 
mystic  name.  Card,  mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter ; 
the  meaning  of  which  is  thus  disclosed,  and  the  syllable 
ga  is  shown  to  be  but  a  dialect  variation  of  yo,  or  ieaau 
(I  am). 

Wahb,  states  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  is  the  verb  To  See; 
wah  bahm,  He  Sees.  But  we  find  this  word  in  the 
name  for  Light,  vKissaiau ;  also,  vniw-hizze  (white),  the 
Indian's  sacred  color.  For  the  Circle  the  word  is  wato- 
we-o-ah;  and  for  the  Square,  shu^shu-wao  is  given, — 
both  sacred  figures.     It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the 
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same  term  used  in  the  name  of  several  objects  in  nature. 
If,  for  instance,  an  object  impresses  the  mind  by  its 
goodness,  beauty,  or  greatness,  the  word  for  one  of 
these  qualities  will  make  up  a  part  of  the  term  used  in 
designating  it  The  word  to,  or  ioh  (otherwise  spelled 
yo  by  English  linguists),  which  by  itself,  according 
to  Mengarini,  is  a  joyful  expression  of  admiration,  is 
combined  with  the  word  wa,  in  sewahunvane  (great 
fruit).  The  definition  of  the  latter  is  traced  through 
the  word  wah-ah  (moved  to  joy).  Thus  we  find  in  this 
term  an  idea  of  growth  or  movement,  and  goodness  or 
beauty. 

The  association  of  Light,  wassaiau,  with  Growth,  iraA- 
ak,  is  natural;  but  they  are  identified  with  a  more 
spiritual  idea  by  the  verbs  toahh  (to  see)  and  waanta- 
muntU  (to  be  wise).  Here  we  have  an  illustration,  in 
language,  of  the  Indian's  belief  that  Light  has  the  fac- 
ulty of  sight ;  as  also  a  recognition  of  the  correspondence 
of  both  to  Wisdom,  the  directing  p&wer  of  the  souL 
Sight  being  ascribed  to  light,  and  the  root  word  vhi  (as 
it  may  be  termed)  being  applied  to  both,  and  also  to 
Wisdom,  its  personification  follows  The  same  syllable 
is  seen  in  onkwe  (man).^ 

It  is  stated  that  the  sun  is  the  heart  of  the  Great 
Spirit  The  Iroquois  for  Sun  is  kcMrah-toa,  and  for 
Heart,  wa-keriat, — aker^ahne^  seri,  rawtri  (in  my,  thy, 
his  heart). 

We  find,  in  the  Book  of  Rites,  the  word  niyawMcowa 
(great  thanks),  —  nidwt^  (thanks),  hofwa  (great).  The 
plural,  when  it  follows  an  adjective  expressive  of  num- 
ber, is  indicated  by  the  syllable  nt  prefixed  to  the  noun, 

^  The  old  Algonkin  word  for  Woman  U  iikwth  ;  bat  for  Man,  aZif- 
9lnap  —  in  part  conetponding  to  the  Hebrew  name  for  Woman,  iMO. 
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and  he  sufiBxed.^  Divest  this  word  of  the  prefix  and 
sufi&x,  and  the  name  Ya-weh  is  discovered.  This  word 
occurs  in  the  second  and  third  clauses  of  the  Condoling 
Speech  in  Council:  Niyawdikowa  holy  wmwa  onenh 
skennenji  ihisaycUirhehon  (Gi'eat  thanks  now  therefore 
that  you  have  safely  arrived) ;  Niyawenhkowa  kady  non» 
vHi  anenh  dcennenjy  thadesarhadiyakonh  {Great  thanks 
now  therefore  that  in  safety  you  have  come  through  the 
forest).  That  this  is  not  an  expression  of  general  greet- 
ing to  the  assembly  appears  in  the  fact  tliat  the  Karonna, 
or  Hymn  called  "  Hail,"  (quoted  in  Chapter  XIV.),  occurs 
subsequently,  and  contains  a  formal  and  general  expres- 
sion of  thanks  to  the  members,  past  and  present,  of  the 
council.  It  may  be  compared  to  the  Hebrew  hdshidhnna, 
which  is  both  an  exclamation  of  praise  to  Jah  and  an 
invocation  of  blessings.  Johah  was  a  word  that  was 
often  repeated  by  the  auditors  in  the  course  of  a  speech, 
and  was  apparently  used  to  emphasize  and  endorse  what 
was  said' 

Tho  title  for  Mother,  varying  in  different  dialects,  in 
Quappas  is  jadah,  and  in  Catawbas,  yaxu.  The  latter 
use  the  word  yakeruh  for  both  Husband  and  Wifa  In 
these  dialects  the  syllable /a  or  ya  occurs;  but  in  others 
Ufa  appears:  nichwhaw  (my  mother),  Narragansett ; 
Ulahwah  (husband),  Chicasaw;  neeweeuxih  (my  wife), 
Miama. 

The  same  syllables  are  found  in  the  names  for  Son, 
Daughter,  Brather,  and  Sister.  An  example  has  already 
been  given  for  Light    For  Day  are  used  the  words 

»  H.  Hale. 

*  Vidt  Golden  and  others.  But  the  Iroquois  aiawena  is  defined  hy 
M.  Cuoq  as  jdiit  d  DUu,  and  UKon  aiuww  as  Amen.  The  word  johah, 
therefore,  has  yet  farther  significance. 
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wawde  (Mohawk),  yaJibra  (Catawba),  and  wompau  (Nar- 
ragansett)  —  the  latter  indicating  the  derivation  of  the 
name  for  Indian  currency,  the  v>ampum.  Morning  is 
designated  wapan  by  the  Delawares,  and  yahwup  by  the 
Catawbas.  Spring  is  loayayaytoo,  in  which  the  Daco- 
tah  Indian  combines  both  syllables.  Yahruh  is  the 
Catawba  word  fpr  Summer.  Feast,  in  the  Mohawk,  is 
yaukoutahkoon  \/ahnoh;  and  To  Die,  yahwahioh.  For 
Sleep  the  Caddoes  Indians  use  the  term  yodekah  Air 
is  called  yahooteh.  . 

It  appears  from  these  examples  that  our  savages  used 
the  syllables  iio,  or  yo,  and  wa,  or  uoah,  in  the  constmo- 
tion  of  names,  according  to  their  respective  meaning, 
quality  and  disposition  being  regarded  in  their  applica- 
tion. The  grand  and  great,  the  beautiful  and  lovable, 
were  distinguished  by  these  words.  It  is  perhaps  un- 
necessary to  emphasize  the  significance  of  this  fact,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  these  are  the  words  that  make 
up  the  name  of  the  Indian's  Great  Spirit  It  is  evident 
by  the  examples  given  that  the  attributes,  signified  by 
the  syllables  or  combined  words,  are  not  only  those  held 
in  highest  esteem  by  the  red  race,  but  are  those  quali- 
ties which  are  intrinsically  beneficent  and  good  in  the 
blessed  Lights  the  restoring  Air,  the  restful  Sleep,  the 
sustaining  Food.  They  indicate  also  the  Family  rela- 
tions. The  beloved  Mother,  the  Husband  and  Wife, 
Son  and  Daughter,  Sister  and  Brother,  and  finally  Wis- 
dom and  Sight,  all  are  found  to  have  in  some  one  dia- 
lect of  the  Indian  language  the  sacred  syllables  yo  or  wa. 
So  universal  indeed  is  the  use  of  these  syllables,  that  a 
sentence  is  seldom  written  wherein  one  or  both  may  not 
be  found,  the  term  being  introduced  even  in  the  names 
of  men;  as,  according  to  a  custom  existing  from  time 
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immemorial  in  the  East,  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Deity 
was  introduced  into  proper  names.^  The  Semitic  rev- 
erence for  the  deity's  sacred  name  is  of  constant  illustra- 
tion in  our  Scriptures,  and  it  appears  that  the  Israelites 
were  called  by  the  name  of  the  Supreme,  that  is, 
Jehovah.    We  read  :  — 

Onr  adversaries  have  trodden  down  Thy  panctuaiy. 
We  are  Thine  :  Thou  never  barest  rule  over  them;  they 
were  not  called  by  Thy  name.     liaiah  Ixiii.  15. 

A  comparison  has  been  made  in  this  volume  between 
the  Indian  word  Yowah,  or  Yohewah,  and  the  Hebrew 
Jovah,  or  Jehovah.  The  Sanskrit  name  of  the  Supreme 
Divinity  is  Dyaus,  which  in  its  simplest  root  is  Ihfu, 
and  is  raised  by  Guna  to  Dyo,  states  Miiller ;  because  of 
this  fact,  and  from  the  constancy  with  which  the  syllable 
ya  appears  in  that  language,  and  its  phonetic  similarity 
to  the  Indian  word  yo,  a  similitude  is  drawn  betweeq 
the  name  of  our  savages'  Great  Spirit,  and  that  of  the 
Supreme  Deity  of  the  ancient  people  who  spoke  the 
Sanskrit  language.    Of  this  name  Miiller  remarks :  — 

Zeus,  the  most  sacred  word  in  Greek  mythology,  is  the 
same  word  as  Dyaus  in  Sanskrit ;  Jovis  (or  Ju  in  Jupiter)  in 
Latin ;  or  Tiw  in  Anglo-Saxon  (preserved  in  tiwtdcLeg^  Tues- 
day, the  day  of  the  Eddie  god  Tyr) ;  or  Tio  in  Old  High 
German. 

This  word  was  framed  once,  and  once  only.  It  was  not 
borrowed  by  the  Greeks  from  the  Hindoos,  nor  by  the  Ro- 
mans and  Germans  from  the  Greeks.  It  must  have  existed 
before  the  ancestors  of  those  primeval  races  became  separate 
in  language  and  religion,  before  they  left  their  common  pas- 
tures to  migrate  to  the  right  hand  and  to  the  left,  till  the 
hurdles  of  their  sheepfolds  grew  into  the  walls  of  the  great 

^  Lnyard. 
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dtieB  of  the  world.  .  .  .  Here,  theD,  in  this  venerable  word, 
we  may  look  for  some  of  the  earliest  religious  thoughts  of 
our  race,  expressed  and  enshrined  within  the  imperishable 
walls  of  simple  letters. 

As  examples  of  the  nse  of  dyu^  the  word  of  four 
*  simple  letters  "  (derived  from  the  verb  dynt.  To  Beam), 
Mliller  gives  the  following  passages  from  the  Vedas  :  — 

The  MaruU  (storms)  go  about  the  sky;  Agni  (fire)  on 
earth ;  the  wind  goes  in  the  air ;  Varuna  goes  about  in  the 
waters  of  the  sea.  Here  dyu  means  the  Sky,  as  much  as 
prithini  means  the  Earth  and  afUarxk$ha  the  Air.  The 
Sky  is  frequently  spoken  of  together  with  the  Earth,  and 
the  Air  is  placed  between  the  two  (antortZ'i^a).  We  find 
expressions  such  as  ''  heaven  and  earth,"  '^  air  and  heaven," 
'^  heaven,  air,  and  earth."  The  Sky,  cfyti,  is  called  the  third 
as  compared  with  the  Earth;  and  we  meet  in  the  Athara- 
Veda  with  expressions  such  as  "  In  the  third  heaven  from 
hence."    This,  again,  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  three  heavens. 

The  Sanskrit  of  these  passages  is  as  follows :  -r- 

R  y.  L  39,  4 :  nahi  .  .  .  6dhi  dydoi  na  bhUmydm  (heaven 
and  earth) ;  vi.  52,  13 :  AntdrUcake  .  .  .  dydvi  (air  and 
heaven) ;  viii.  6,  15 :  na  dydvah  indram  6f€ud  nd  arUdrik- 
Mini  vc^nam  nd  vivyachanta  bhUmayah  (heaven,  air,  and 
earth). 

Ath.  Yeda,  v.  4,  3 :  tritiycuydm  iidh  divi,  feminine  (in  the 
third  heaven  from  thence). 

R  y.  viL  24,  5  :  divi  iva  dydm  ddM  nak  tr6maiam  dhdh.^ 

Miiller  also  remarks :  — 

^  Especial  notice  in  called  to  the  syllable  ya  in  these  passages.  This 
comparison  of  the  Aryan  with  the  Indian  languages  is  intended  to 
conTey  a  suggestion  that  the  former  proceeded  from  the  latter. 
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Tho  high  and  hrilliant  sky  has  in  many  languages  and 
many  religions  heen  regarded  as  the  abode  of  God,  and  the 
name  of  the  abode  might  easily  be  transferred  to  him  who 
resides  in  heaven.  ... 

Sky  was  the  nearest  approach  to  that  conception  which, 
in  sublimity,  brightness,  and  infinity,  transcended  all  others, 
as  much  as  the  bright^  blue  sky  transcended  all  other  things 
visible  on  earth. 

By  Zeus  the  Greeks  meant  more  than  the  visible  sky,  more 
even  than  the  sky  personified.  With  them  the  name  Zeos 
was,  and  remained,  in  spite  of  all  mythological  obscurations^ 
the  name  of  the  Supremo  Deity ;  and  even  if  it  was  remem- 
bered that  originally  it  meant  Sky,  this  would  have  troubled 
them  as  little  as  if  they  had  remembered  that  thymos  (mind) 
originally  meant  Blast. 

It  has  already  been  shown  by  example  that  the  word 
yoy  or  iu>,  is  used  in  the  Indian  name  for  Air,  iowerase 
or  yahooteh;  and  that  it  was  used  in  the  name  for  Great 
Spirit  may  not  surprise  a  student  of  the  metaphoric 
genius  of  Indian  language.  The  utmost  limit  of  Ian-* 
guage  itself  has  a  physical  boundary,  beyond  which  is  the 
valley  of  silenca  Words  are  material  vessels  of  spirit- 
ual and  otherwise  unutterable  emotions.  Thymos  for 
the  Greek,  and  yahooteh  for  the  Indian,  equally,  are 
terms  used  to  express  the  nature  of  living  unseen 
Enei^.    It  appears  in  the  language  of  the  Hebrews :  — 

Behold  I  will  send  a  hUut  upon  hinii  and  he  shall  hear  a 
rumor,     f^  Kings  viL 

And  let  it  be,  when  thou  hearest  the  sound  of  a  going  in 
the  tops  of  the  mulberry-trees,     f^  Samuel  v.  24. 

And  when  they  went,  I  heard  the  noise  of  their  wings, 
like  the  noise  of  great  waters,  as  the  voice  of  the  Almighty ; 
the  voice  of  speech,  as  the  noise  of  an  host     £teL  i.  24. 
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To  frame  a  word  significant  of  the  supreme  and  omni- 
present Spirit,  a  word  expressive  of  the  Wind,  or  moving 
air,  and  Light  and  Life,  was  selected  by  the  aborigines ; 
and  this  was  found  in  two  sounds,  themselves  exclama- 
tions of  delight  and  content,  ythvxjJu  These  two  sounds 
they  reiterated  in  their  names  for  thoughts  and  things, 
for  the  Creator  and  created.  They  were  synonymous 
with  the  words  Love  and  Wisdom  (tio,  Love  —  toiA, 
Wisdom),  and  evidence  of  these  qualities  was  perceived 
in  all  things.  It  was  a  simple  utterance,  but  it  was 
cast  out  of  the  great  logic  of  the  human  mind,  through 
whose  analytic  and  synthetic  processes  was  apprehended 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect^  Light  and  life,  Air  and 
breath.  Fire  and  vivifying  enei^gy  —  these  three  in  the 
one  Great  Spirit,  whose  heart  ^  was  believed  to  be 
that  orb  of  day  from  which  flows  the  throbbing  life- 
currents  of  light  and  heat^  whereby  is  physical  exist- 
ence —  were  expressed  in  this  name ;  and  it  should  be 
remembered  that  it  is  a  distinct  name,  applied  to  a  liv- 
ing energy  to  whom  was  ascribed  a  personal  being,  as 
in  the  Greek  <7b,  the  Sanskrit  Dyo^  the  Assyrian  Hea : 
venerable  names,  proceeding  from  that  first  cry  of  the 
infant  race  in  recognition  of  its  maker,  To-wah,  Je- 
hovah, "  I  am  that  I  am." '  It  must  not  be  foigotten 
that  the  aborigines  perceived,^  as  Abram  proclaimed 
to  the  Chaldeans,  that  if  the  sun  and  moon,  and  all 
the  heavenly  bodies,  "had  power  of  their  own,  they 

1  Fide  Dr.  Lieber's  defiiiition  6t  holophroitn. 
'  Indian  name  for  the  sun. 

*  JBhyeh  dsker  ehyeh, 

*  Fide  chapter  on  the  Son  ;  also  works  on  Mexico.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  this  statement  of  Abram  (showing  an  era  in  Semitic 
thought)  shonld  so  clearly  correspond  in  expression  even  with  that  of 
the  Mexican  Indian. 
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would  certainly  take  care  of  their  own  regular  motions ; 
but  since  they  do  not  preserve  such  regularity,  they 
make  it  plain  that,  so  far  as  they  operate  to  our  advan- 
tage, they  do  it  not  of  their  own  abilities  but  as  they 
are  subservient  to  Him  that  commands  them ;  to  whom 
alone  we  ought  justly  to  offer  our  honor  and  thanks- 
giving.  * 

Our  savages  taught  that  there  is  one  '^  superior  god, 
and  other  gods  to  follow."  They  recognized  the  supreme 
power  of  the  Great  Spirit  who  rules  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  —  the  Holder  of  the  Heavens,  Ta-ren-ya-wa-go,' 
and  they  worshipped  Him  in  the  feast,  the  sacred  dance 
and  song,  as  if  in  accordance  with,  though  centuries 
antecedent  to,  the  exhortation  of  the  Hebrew  Psalmist, — 

Sing  unto  God,  sing  praises  to  his  name,  extol  him  that 
rideth  upon  the  heavens,  by  his  name  Jah,  and  rejoice  before 
him. 

And  the  following  description  of  the  supreme  power 
of  the  Jehovah  of  the  Hebrews  is  but  a  later  transcript 
of  that  ancient  belief  in  a  deity,  omnipresent  in  na- 
ture, declared  in  rite,  ceremonial,  and  myth  of  the  red 
man :  — 

0  Jehovah  my  God,  thou  art  very  great ;  thou  art  clothed 
with  honor  and  majesty  : 

Who  coverest  thyielf  with  light  as  vnih  a  garment;  who 
stretchest  out  the  heavens  like  a  curtain ; 

Who  layeth  the  beams  of  hb  chambers  in  the  waters ;  who 

1  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  by  Joeephuq;  also,  Genesis  ziL  5. 

*  Taronyawago  according  to  Ciuick ;  but  ThaTcnkiawahm^  at 
speUed  by  M.  Cuoq,  who  defines  it :  "II  tient  le  oiel  dans  ses  bras, 
U  embrasse  le  cieL  S'il  ne  tenalt  le  oiel  que  d'une  main,  on  dirait 
Banmkiawakon,** 
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niaketh  the  clouds  his  chariot ;  who  walketh  upon  the  wings 
of  the  wind ; 

Who  maketh  his  angels  spirits;  his  ministeis  a  flaming 
fire; 

Who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  that  it  should  not 
be  removed  forever.  , 

Thou  coveredst  it  with  the  deep  as  with  a  garment :  the 
waters  stood  above  the  mountains. 

At  thy  rebuke  they  fled ;  at  the  voice  of  thy  thunder  they 
hasted  away. 

•  •...•• 

He  sendeth  the  springs  into  the  valleys,  which  run  among 
the  hills. 

They  give  drink  to  every  beast  of  the  field ;  the  wild  asses 
quench  their  thirst 

By  them  shall  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  have  their  habita- 
tion, which  sing  among  the  branches. 

...... 

He  causeth  the  grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle,  and  herb  for 
the  service  of  man ;  that  he  may  bring  forth  food  out  of  the 
earth; 

And  wine  that  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man,  and  oil  to 
make  his  face  to  shine,  and  bread  which  strengtheneth  man's 
heart. 

The  .trees  of  Jehovah  are  full  of  sap  :  the  cedars  of  Leba- 
non, which  he  hath  planted ; 

Where  the  birds  make  their  nests.  As  far  the  stork,  the 
fir-trees  are  her  house. 

The  high  hills  are  a  refuge  for  the  wild  goats,  and  the 
rocks  for  the  conies. 

He  appointeth  the  moon  for  seasons.  The  sun  knoweth 
his  going  down. 

Thou  makest  darkness,  and  it  is  night,  wherein  all  the 
beasts  of  the  forest  do  creep  forth.  The  young  lions  roar 
after  their  prey,  and  seek  their  meat  from  God. 
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The  son  aiiseth ;  they  gattier  ihemselyes  together^  and  lay 
them  down  in  their  dens. 

Man  goeth  forth  unta  his  woik  and  to  his  lahor  until 
evening. 

O  Jehovah^  how  manifold  are  thy  works  i  in  wisdom  hast 
thou  made  them  all :  the  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches. 

So  is  this  gieat  and  wide  sea,  wherein  are  things  creeping 
innumerahle,  both  small  and  great  beasts. 

There  go  the  ships ;  there  is  that  leviathan,  uhom  thou  hast 
made  to  play  therein. 

These  wait  all  upon  thee,  that  thou  mayest  give  them  their 
meat  in  due  season. 

That  thou  givest  them,  they  gather.  Thou  openest  thine 
hand ;  they  are  filled  with  good. 

Thou  hidest  thy  face;  they  are  troubled.  Thou  takest 
away  their  breath ;  they  die  and  return  to  their  dust. 

Thou  sendest  forth  thy  spirit ;  they  are  created :  and  thou 

ronowost  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  endure  forever. 

Fealm  civ. 

It  is  not  alone  in  his  hymn  of  praise  the  Israelite 
disclosed  a  kinship  to  the  Indian  ;  it  is  seen  in  the  use 
of  similar  emblems  upon  the  Tomb  of  Absalom,  whereon 
is  sculptured  the  circle,  with  the  concentric  lines  and 
parallelogram,  and  also  the  coil,  as  on  the  ruined  temples 
of  Sacbey  and  Eabah  of  Yucatan.  The  plans,  both  of  the 
Tomb  of  Hesiod  and  "  Tombs  of  the  Prophets,"  display 
the  same  device  in  their  construction ;  for  the  cross,  circle, 
and  square  of  the  mound-structure  there  reappear.  The 
Jewish  Tabernacle  was  an  oblong,  rectangular  enclosure, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  which,  near  the  entrance,  was  an 
altar. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  numbers,  twenty 
and  ten,  used  in  the  building  of  the  Holy  Place  appro- 
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priated  to  the  use  of  the  priests,  were  the  sacied  num- 
bers of  the  Indian,  used  as  the  measure  of  a  man.^  The 
name  of  the  Indian  priest,  JossaJceed  or  Jemka^  is  an 
example  of  the  Indian  use  of  the  name  of  the  Supreme 
in  the  title  of  their  priests,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Israelite 
JthoVdah  (known  of  Jehovah),  a  High-priest,  or  Leader 
of  priests,  and  Jome^  who  was  the  first  High-priest 
after  the  Babylonian  captivity.  It  is  interesting  to 
trace  a  similar  meaning  to  the  syllable  jo  or  ya,  and 
also  ho  (another  pronunciation  of  the  same  syllable),  in 
the  Hebrew.  Joppa,  or  Yafo^  is  defined  as  Beauty.  The 
etymology  of  this  word  is  variously  explained,  some 
deriving  it  from  jopcL  Hdhah  is  defined  as  Love, 
Beloved;  ffoda'tah,  as  Splendor  of  Jehovah;  ffo'rem, 
as  Consecrated.  Hdrites  signifies  Cave-men  {troglodytes), 
believed  to  be  an  earlier  people,  who  inhabited  Mount 
Seir  before  the  posterity  of  Canaan  took  possession  of 
Palestine,  llorona'im,  or  Two  Caverns,  appear  to  have 
been  on  an  eminence,  and  were  conjectured  to  have 
been  two  sanctuaries.' 

According  to  Jewish  tradition  the  use  of  the  Holy 
name  of  the  Supreme  Being  was  confined  to  the  bless- 
ings pronounced  by  the  priests,  and  was  restricted  to  the 
Sanctuary.  Josephus,  himself  a  priest,  confesses  that  he 
was  not  permitted  to  speak  upon  this  point.  The  true 
pronunciation  of  this  name  (the  origin  of  which  has  been 
the  occasion  of  controversy,  its  etymology  defying  the 
researches  of  profound  scholastic  talent)  is  yet  believed 
to  be  unknown.  In  the  above  quotation,  and  in  other 
references  in  this  volume,-^ for  convenience,  and  0131 
account  of  its  familiarity  to  the  general  Biblical  reader, 

1  Bee  Book  of  Rites ;  also  Berelation  xxi  17. 
*  Fide  chapter  on  the  Ancestral  CaTcm. 
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— the  form  Jehovah,  instead  of  Tahweh  or  Taliaveh, 
has  heen  adopted;  but  it  may  be  justly  claimed  that 
the  two  latter  words  are  the  more  accurate.  In  these 
we  trace  a  still  more  remarkable  resemblance  to  the 
sacred  name  of  Indian  invocation.  An  instance  is 
quoted  by  M.  B^musat  from  one  of  the  works  of  a 
Chinese  philosopher  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  century 
before  Christ,  in  which  the  name  appears  in  Chinese 
scriptures.    The  reference  is  as  follows :  — 

Celui  quo  vous  regardez,  et  quo  vous  ne  voyez  pas,  se 
nomme  J ;  celui  que  vous  dcoutez,  et  que  vous  n'  entendez 
pas,  86  nomme  Hi ;  celui  que  votre  main  cherche,  et  qu'elle 
ne  pent  pas  saisir,  se  nomme  WtL  Oe  sont  trois  dtres  qu'  on 
ne  peut  comprendre,  et  qui,  confondus,  n'  en  font  qu'  un. 

Here  again  reappears  the  name  as  J-hi-Aoai,  which, 
with  due  regard  to  phonetic  and  vernacular  changes, 
may  be  claimed  as  identical  with  that  of  the  Indian's 
sacred  name,  To-he-wah.  The  universality  of  the  use 
of  the  syllable  yo,  or  jo,  in  a  divine  name  may  be  illus- 
trated by  other  examples.  lio  was  the  Coptic  name  of 
the  moon ;  Java,  or  Kara-Jova,  was  a  name  said  to  be 
given  the  Supreme  Being  by  a  tribe  in  the  jungles  of 
Burmah.  It  is  evident  that  yo  is  a  root-word,  spoken 
by  a  parent-race,  and  applied  to  that  Divine  Essence, 
"  que  vous  ne  voyez  paa"  The  appearance  of  this  holy 
word  in  different  languages  is  an  evidence  of  a  primeval 
kinship  of  race,  and  its  preservation  shows  a  similarity 
in  worship,  a  common  adoration  of  Him  who  **  formed 
man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground  and  breathed 
into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  lives,"  —  "celui  que 
votre  main  cherche,  et  qu'  elle  ne  peut  pas  saisir,"  —  the 
Buler  of  the  Winds,  Tohewah,  "  whose  Name  is  from 
Everlasting." 


CHINESE  SYLLABLES,  n  15,  H6,  WM. 

The  sacred  syllables  of  the  Indian's  name  of  Divinity 
are  found  in  the  Chinese  language  in  words  of  similar 
meaning  to  those  of  the  Indian,  as  the  following  list 
testifies:  — 

JI jour,  BoleiL 

JXn homme. 

Jin pi^t^ 

15 i    •    .    ,  montagne. 

louSn origine. 

loaAii ftbjme. 

loimg ^temeL 

M6 coDcorde. 

H6 fea. 

EUU> aimer,  deairer. 

Ha6 bon. 

WSI devenir,  dire. 

WAl place,  dignit^.^ 

■ 

This  list  not  only  discloses  a  similarity  of  meaning, 
between  Chinese  and  Indian  words,  but  it  shows  that 
among  the  former,  as  the  latter  people,  the  Divine  Name 
was  an  expression  of  la  veritable  origine  de  totUes  eliases, 
— as  in  Chinese  Scripture,  Wdn  v>i  tchin  uxdn. 

1  Selected  from  Table  Alphab^Uqae  des  mots  Cbinois.  See  Eaaai 
ior  la  langno,  par  J.  P.  Abel-Rtoniat 
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Arohnologia  Americana. 
Collectious  of  Rhode  Ishind  Historical  Society. 
Smithsonian  Collections,  United  States  History. 
Relations  des  Jesuites. 


INDEX. 


Aarom,  high-priest!  sUmet  in breast- 

plmte,  13 ;  death,  815. 
Abel,  Bible  character,  119, 167. 
Ablmelech,  brother  of  Jotham,  891. 
Abinos  Indians,  231. 
Abram,  683. 
Abraham,  804,  S56. 
Absalom,  tomb,  636. 
Abyssinia,  Parsees,  S3. 
Acadia,  188. 
Achilles,  486. 

Ackwin,  grandmother,  93,  260,  847. 
Acorns,-  838,   476,   478;  sonp,  600; 

dance,  601;  song,  603;  flour,  608; 

preserved  by  wooidpeclcers,  605. 
Adam,  flrstman,  14,44, 180, 169,304, 

454,546;  Zluln,  883. 
Adams  County,  833. 
AdderVtongue  violet,  410. 
Adirondack  Indians,  530. 
Adjcdatig,  Indian  name,  238. 
Adjidaumo,  squirrel,  412. 
.Asculaplns,  god  of  medicine,  40. 
.£sir,  Scandinavian  deities,  187,  863, 

486. 
Africa:  water-spirits,  480 1  people,  150; 

their  nature,  550. 
Agassis,  Louis,  quoted,  18. 
Age  of  Hills,  mounds,  185. 
Agni,  flre^pirit,  107,  111. 
Agriculture,  Indian,  500,  563. 
Ahnemekeegs,  thunder-gods,  28,  39, 

480. 
Ahnungokah,  mythic  personage,  69. 
Ahriman  (Arimanes),  Persian  deity, 

46, 185,  186,  163,  167-171,  876. 
Aikut,  legend,  588. 
Air,  515, 634, 639, 681 ;  god,  8-7, 843. 


Albany,  N.  T.,  485-499. 

Alchemy,  358. 

Alexander  the  Great,  887. 

Alexandria,  mystics,  31. 

Algic  Indians,  463. 

Algonkin  (Algonquine)  Indians,  41, 
43,  95,  118,  143,  177, 433,  483,  511, 
514,  535;  traditions,  855;  dialect, 
436;  name,  439;  war-record,  582- 
584;  responses,  603;  resemblance 
to  Mexicans,  604;  orisons,  613; 
words,  636,  637. 

Allah,  deity,  438. 

Alleghany,  word,  453. 

Allegory,  67,  188;  Pagan,  41 

Allen,  Colonel,  lake,  585. 

All-flier  (Wahkeon),  deity,  84, 77, 94^ 
809. 

Alligators,  155. 

Alligewl  domahi,  823. 

Alphabet,  Indian,  811,  613. 

Alsvid,  mythic  horse,  106. 

Altar,  Roman,  11;  sacrifldal,  884. 

Amber,  17. 

Amen,  response,  608,  638. 

America,  143,  484,  544;  people,  144; 
continent,  800;  rivers,  499;  map. 
533;  settlement,  584;  discovery, 
539,  540,  548. 

American ;  Antiquities,  101;  Archa- 
ological  Researches,  13;  Ethnol- 
ogy (see  Morgan,  Powell),  79,  558, 
588;  Hero  Myths  (sea  Brinton), 
133,  887. 

Ampata,  mythic  name,  317,  319. 

Amphitrite,  goddess,  439. 

Amriolkais,  Oriental  poem,  73. 

Amshaspands,  Faraian  deities,  56, 
169. 
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Amolet,  Qraya  Greek,  10,  1%  811, 

812,  417. 
Amun  (Amoun),  deity,  398,  466. 
Anmk,  loiia  o(^  488. 
Andean  Range,  616. 
Anego,  ant,  402. 
Angel,  192;  of  death,  14. 
Anglo-Saxon  aetUen,   268;   worda, 

680. 
Anguta,  m^rthic  name,  160. 
Auiiniki,  spirit  of  tli under,  8,  28. 
Animale,  86,  862,  617;  chapter  on, 

807,  872-428;  reverence  for,  404; 

deities,  608. 
Ankoyaner,  peacemaker,  648. 
Anbhirraba,  mytiiic  personage,  41A- 

416. 
Ann,  cape,  667. 
Annals,  76. 

Ants,  82;  fable,  402.    (See  Anego.) 
Antelopes,  180. 

Antiquarian  Besearches,  821,  828. 
Antiquities:  Brand's,  68;  iu  British 

Museum   (see   Arundale),  23;   of 

WilUhire  (see  Hoare),  828,  826; 

of  tlie  Jews  (see  Josephus),  404, 

684. 
Anu,  Ass3rrian  deity,  899. 
Anubis,  Egyptian  deity,  406. 
Apache  Indians,  666;  treatment  of 

women,  667,  684. 
ApoUo,  deity,  46,  48. 
Apollodorus,  quoted,  892. 
Apparitions,  666. 
Apples,  186. 

Apple  River,  mounds,  826. 
Apukwa,  material  for  mats,  86. 
Ara,  altar  of  sacrifice,  816. 
Arabia,  14;  people,  72;  customs,  406. 
Araucanian  Indians,  72. 
Archaologia  Americana,  96, 126, 128, 

490. 
Arctic  Indians,  traditions,  406. 
Areskoui,  deity,  6. 
Ariadne's  Crowne,  constellation,  826. 
Arickarec  Indians,    houses    aban- 
doned, 661. 
Ariel,  sprite,  188,  418. 
Aries,  sign,  290. 
Ark  of  Covenant,  266,  468. 


Arms,  folded,  Babylonian  cylinder, 
668. 

Arnold,  Benedict,  and  Indians,  872. 

Arquebus,  661. 

Arquebusiers,  610. 

Arrows,  81,  76,  80,  88,  189, 146,  472, 
662;  heads,  607. 

Arthur,  king,  87. 

Arundale,  Francis,  quoted,  23, 45, 80, 
8n. 

Arvak,  mythic  horse,  106. 

Aryans,  race,  877;  language,  681. 

Aschmogh,  Persian  mythic  person- 
age, 46. 

Ashes,  110,  207,  248,  267,  266,  828, 
881. 

Ash-tree,  187. 

Asia  and  Asiatics,  468,  484;  signs, 
299 ;  temperament,  468 ;  marriages, 
867;  development,  618. 

Aske,  deity,  136. 

Asmund,  mythic  personage,  186. 

Assembly:  chamber,  699;  hall,  621- 
623;  house,  476-480,  601,  602. 

Assuit,  mythic  personage,  186. 

Assyria  and  Aasyrians,  109, 297, 807, 
817,  887;  relics,  800;  designs,  886; 
sculpture,  886;  literature,  888 ;  Ub- 
leU,  891;  legends,  898;  Scripture 
references,  618;  deities,  683. 

Astarte,  deity,  122. 

Asterism,  86. 

Astoria,  Irving*s  work,  79. 

Astrology,  66. 

Astronomy,  808,  446. 

Atahensic  (AtaSnsic),  goddess,  76, 
88,  116,  119,  122,  123,  146,  814, 
872,  879,  886,  888,  889. 

Atahocan,  deity,  6, 119. 

Athabasca,  Indian  word,  269. 

Athens,  Greece,  46;  people,  266. 

Athor,  statue,  291. 

Atkinson,  J.,  quoted,  280. 

Atlantic:  word,  452;  states,  548;  In- 
dians, treatment  of  women,  681. 

Atkntis,  Phito's,  180. 

Atotarho,  m3rthical  kinff  of  the  Five 
Nations,  49,  296, 468,  469,  589, 668; 
dynasty,  640-644. 

Attick  Laws,  266. 
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Atoa,  deitjr,  4a. 

Atwater,  C,  quoted,  8S1. 

Aobrey*t  numoicript,  SS6. 

August,  236. 

Aurora  Boretlit,  75. 

Autumn,  800,  445. 

Awaia,  Lake,  478. 

Awana  Indiana,  470,  471;  mjth,  478; 

river,  510. 
Avatars,  Hindoo,  0,  817. 
Averbury  Dracontinm,  884. 
Averj,  Ca|)tain,  of  New  London,  547. 
Axe-age,  485. 
Azarail,  angel,  13, 14. 
Astec  Indiana,  147 ;  confederacy,  504; 

picture-writing,  617. 


B. 


Babbl,  tower,  810,  819,  485. 

Bal>3rlon,  887,  898;  cylinder,  810, 
819,  893,  485;  lion,  880;  legends, 
889,  468;  Scripture,  890;  records, 
898;  creation,  401;  captivity,  687. 

Bacon,  Lord,  quoted,  86. 

Bad:  Mind,  deity,  873,  875;  Spirit, 
deity,  543.  (See  DeiUes,  Spirit, 
&c.) 

Baimwawa,  war-cry,  801,  878. 

Baldur,  deatli,  861. 

Ball,  N.  B.,  soldier,  618. 

Banquets,  565. 

Barnabas,  Gospel  of,  46. 

Barometer,  Gualala,  604. 

Basaltic  rocks,  615,  616. 

Basket,  5»-68;  baby,  618. 

Bats,  157,  455. 

Beads,  830, 877, 878,  565,  618;  white, 
458. 

Beans,  804, 889;  golden,  805;  yellow, 
888;  sacred,  838. 

Bears,  8,  168,  888,  840,  863,  874,  850, 
870,  884,  885,  401,  408,  418,  413, 
401,  497.  540,  568,  617;  Great  (see 
Ursa  Major),  888;  oil,  566. 

Beauty,  637. 

Beavers,  04, 187,  140,  141,  828,  833, 
847,  849.  875,  861,  497,  580,  568, 
617. 


Bees,  88,  879. 

Beitewellee,  temple,  38. 

Bel,  deity,  890. 

Beloved:  men,  498;  speech,  47. 

Belle  Montagne,  589. 

Belts,  495-497,  587. 

Belus,  priests,  885;  temple,  887. 

Bendis,  183. 

Berosns,  Babylonian  priest,  886, 887, 

889,891. 
Berries,  478. 
Behring  Straito,  618. 
Biard,  Jesuit  Father,  88,  176. 
Bible,  13,  35,  80,  78,  87,  181,  159, 

167,  806,  864,  680,  630;  rings,  15; 

colors,  15;   Old  Testament,    110; 

Indian  translation,  888. 
Bickering,  558. 
Bidwcll,  General,  582. 
Big  Mouth,  deity,  77. 
Big:  Plains,  fight,  583;  Waters,  541 
Birch-bark,  825,  248,  259,  427. 
Birds,  30-38,  43,  53,  86,  89,  94,  138, 

189,  144,  174,  175,  181,  198,  807, 

824,  847,  808,  319,  335,  338,  359, 

410,    498,   596;  list,  880;   wings, 

451;  sacred,  457;  deities,  489. 
Birth,  110,  183. 
Bison,  843. 
Bhick:  Sea,  9;  color,  13,  850,  860; 

birds,  184,  478;  eagles,  60L 
Blackfeet  Indians,  403. 
Blankets,  596,  500,  600. 
Blessed,  Isle  of,  187,  818. 
Blood,  67;  stones,  598. 
Bloodthirstiness,  598. 
Bloody  Rock,  fight,  583,  586. 
Blue:  color,  9,  13,  456;  berries,  568; 

Rock,  fight,  583. 
Boars,  180. 
Body,  relation  to  cross,  18.     (See 

Cross.) 
Bones,  108,  805,  888,  554;  crons,  88. 
Book:  of  the  Dead  (see  l^pt),  182; 

of  Rites  (see  Hale,  Horatio,  Iro- 
quois, &c.),  321,  322,  400,  458,  450, 
467,  405,  501,  519,  620,  627,  687. 
Books,  150;  Hindoo,  56. 
Bor,  sons  of,  Scandinavian  mythic 
personages,  864,  865. 
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Boshkwadoth,  mTthic  penonage,  418, 

414. 
Boston,  H«sa.,  Indian  prisonen,  575. 
BoUnj,  Indian,  510. 
Boucliard,  French  engineer,  801. 
Boudinot,  quoted,  510. 
Bow  and  arrow,  180,  175,  SaO,  231, 

434,426,808,009.    (See  Arrowa.) 
Bowles,  Samuel,  quoted,  616. 
liowli,  250. 
Bracelets,  568.    ' 
Brady,  fort,  127. 
Brahma,  deity,  9,  89,  49,  118,  488; 

birth,  445. 
Brahmins,  110,  111. 
Bramble-bushes,  216. 
Braucbes,  Two,  134-142. 
Brand,  J.,  quoted,  63. 
Brandy,  Indian,  420. 
Brant,  animal,  361. 
Brasil,  72. 

Bread,  200;  phint,  617. 
Breath-master,  8-7,  18,  126.  . 
Brebeuf,  Jesuit  Father,  quoted,  180, 

165, 172,  879,  417. 
Bridal  Veil  FalU,  474. 
Brigga,  Cyrus,  quoted,  186. 
Brintou,  Daniel  Q.,  quoted,  6,  41, 116, 

182,  143,  144,  165,  175,  176,  220, 

237,  258,  887. 
Britbh  ColumbU,  615. 
Brotherhood,  Indian,  460  ff;  tribes, 

502  ff.    (See  Phraties.) 
Brown,  color,  34. 
Browne,  J.  Mason,  quoted,  404. 
Browning,  Mrs.  E.  B.,  quoted,  89. 
Bruce,  Dr.,  11. 
Brush  Creek,  828. 
Brushwood  tents,  509.' 
BuGcinum,  254. 
Buchanan,  Professor,  144. 
Buck,  Chief  John,  469. 
Bucks,  106,  256;  skin,  480,  607. 
Buddha  and  Buddhism,  839, 840, 484; 

oonch-shells,  9;  statue,  22.    (See 

China,  &c.) 
Buffalo,  86,  70,  127, 155,  240;  robes, 

500. 
Builders,  Babylonian  inscription,  808, 

819,425.    (See  Babylon.) 


Bulls,  85,  886;  anecdote,  412. 
Bunch-words,  269.    (See  Liebtr.) 
Bunsen,  C.  C.  J.,  quoted,  877. 
Bureau  of  Ethnology,  79,  201,  690. 

(See  Ethnology,  Morgan,  Powell.) 
Burial:  rites,  140, 172,  542;  mounds, 

322  ff.    (See  Death,  &c.) 
Burmah,  divine  names,  687. 
Butterflies,  8,  6,  8. 
Button-snakoroot,  257, 961,  964. 


c. 


Cabinst,  Uppoo  Sahib's,  99. 

Cactus-plant,  199. 

Cadarackui,  fort,  495,  528. 

Cain  and  Abel,  119, 167. 

California,  180,  498;  catancta,  474. 

California  Indians,  183, 471-475, 481, 
488,  583;  war-record,  581  ft;  treat- 
ment of  women,  584;  subjugation, 
585;  sufferings,  586;  buria^  507; 
beasU,  600;  ideas  of  Qod,  008; 
words,  626.    (See  Powers.) 

Calpelio,  Cal.,  588. 

Calume^  219,  258, 888, 460^  597, 581, 
565.    (See  Pipe.) 

Calvinists,  164. 

Cambridge  Sermons,  4. 

Camels,  15L 

Canada,  485,  406,  525. 

Canaudaigua  Lake,  49,  586. 

Canasdesogo,  51. 

Canassatego,  sachem,  464. 

Cancer,  constellation,  484. 

Canienga  Indians,  821,  519 ;  dialect, 
518. 

Canis,  constellations,  816. 

Canoes,  78,  464,  467,  609,  610;  speo- 
tral,  217-219;  without  paddles, 
461. 

Canonchet,  sachem,  547. 

Canonkus,  sachem,  570. 

Canotidan,  elf,  485. 

Capricorn,  constellation,  484. 

Cardinal  points,  56.'  (See  (>Mnpass.) 

Carillon,  fort,  600. 

Camer,  Mr.,  quoted,  551,  559. 

Cartier.    (See  QuarUer.) 


Cirtoaeiw,  Indiu  and  EgTptlMi,  9H, 

SOT,  308,  3S4. 
Camr,  Capiain,  quoted,  104. 
Cucidi  mountalnt,  aU. 
Cuplan  Sea,  Bl. 
Culillin  apwcti,  filil. 
CMlor, --- 


Calapazet,  mn  Indisn,  B4t> 
C>la»bs  lDd»i»,  wordt,  SSS,  911. 
Culhedtal  Rock,  tTl. 
iCatholk    Church,    IB,    US.     (8u 


CiIiliiM,  ItoniMi  contpfnlor,  71. 

Cmllin,  George,  qupied,  iS*. 

dtmiaila,  Hindoo  eU;,  tM. 

Catllo,  31 D,  tno. 

CaTB'iiicD,  63T. 

Carani,  umtatnl,  «4-«lS. 

Caverm,  tvro,  SST 

CiTta,  wind  <it  nine,  IT. 

Cajugm  IndUni,  «M,  609,  508,  UB, 

bia,  UT  «^,  A»l,  »M,  S38,  5U. 
Cavuac.  motv,  ClT. 
Cedar,  «0,  Duai  whitr,  941. 
Unit*,  lei;  beltaf  of,  ragardlng  Mit, 

490. 
Centuriei,  flflMalh   aad   •Ixtaanth, 

UO. 
CtntU,  H9. 

Cenmoniall,  99S-SST.    {8m  Sitw.) 
Cem  Nailamy,  144. 
ChuholKrdnb.  lndiin80d,aB. 
Chakallit,  diil;-.  GQR. 
Childetn*,  SOU.  388,484;  liiiKiiige, 

OS,  88Ii  Gcimia,  395, 38T,  aSU,  390, 
1,)0S  Irgnndii.SOT:  Abram,  633. 


t,4H. 


Charnplam,      Ui«      navi^lor,    SJi; 

qontad,    Ml,  566,    MT-»T2;  fli»- 

arrna,   flOR-flll. 
Champlaln,  lake.  Oil. 
Champollicin,  V^rpllan  vholar,  301. 
Chatiti,  lla,  148;  SaRinaw.  3S;  tUUi, 

SM;fM,  44T;  ucred.  Me. 
Chapaml.  ESI. 
CharoMl,423, 
Charltmlnirn.  tiawi.,  BT7. 
Charlcvntx    Ii-<iiit  Falhcr,  9,  4«,  T9, 

Bs,  UM,  108,  las,  in,  sm,  ul 


Chann,  naglc,9S6. 

Cbatbam,  taltlaneot,  Oil. 

Chaocar,  tlic  poet,  ISS. 

Cbemahndiik,  lacnd  name  of  tiN 
Iwar,  S. 

ChcrokH  Indiana,  B3,  B3,  lOS,  119, 
928,  909,  3TS,  491,  (09,  S19.  MS, 
US,bS4!  lamsnt,  BOB:  H-OMTgla, 
BID;  rpollilig-bwk,  GlTi  langtuga, 
518,  098. 

Chert,  mimral,  OOT: 

Cbavvux  Relsv^,  tribe,  588. 

Chibiaboi,  god  of  Iba  dead,  940,  fi4T, 

186,  tsr. 

Chlciuaw  Indiana,  irordi.  SS8. 
ChickeDR,  3SU;  Mauaboibo'i,  309. 
Chlcolndian,  473. 

Chieb,  (3,  400,  4e>;  Iroqw^i,  891) 
haad,    404)  war,  48«.     (8m  Bar 

Child,  nnbom,  10. 

China.  IIU.  iMU,  341,484;  vlna-sad, 
8;  porcelain,  ll.XSimvIhologf,  14) 
coint.  18,  ID,  29,  302 ;'  devicea,  U  i 
alMtTkitf,  80)  leaplea,  48;  peo- 
ple, 58,  6T,  79,  T4,  00,  190,  190, 
ISO,  1<I1,  105,  ITS,  ISO,  191,  901, 
B9S,  990,  9H,  9TT,  S13,  450;  *ndp- 
tnrfv    909,    995)    aymbolt,     999; 

tsiiun*.  343;  custom!,  »SS;  click, 
418;  imitativeiicta,  584;  phlloao- 
pher,837.  (3««  Buddha,  CoDladin, 


Choctavi,  985 1  tradition,  IBl,  U9, 

401. 
Chokaiiipok,  Indian  god,  338,  864, 

805. 

Chriahna  (CrUbna,  Kriabna),  Hin- 
doo deitf,  0,  48,  06,  08,  114.  330; 
deniription.  9B4  <  mr,  (60 1  wlTaa, 
S61|c»l«T,«6r. 

Chriatlanity,  IGD.I80, 166. 

rhriRlmas  lrM>,  4T». 

Chrvaalict.  BOS. 

Chiimaia  Indiana,  6SB. 

Cbnrehea,  896. 
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Cicero,  oratloni,  626. 

CiiuiUiiv,  ludiau  god,  188, 199, 901. 

Circles,  10,  03,  76,  82,  101,  109,  U4, 
117,  203,  223,  231,  826,  834,  843, 
826;  within  picture,  18}  symbol, 
64,418. 

Citlalicue,  Mexicaa  persoiuige,  887, 
868. 

CiuAcoatl,  Mexican  deitjr,  46. 

Clans,  491,  498;  brotlierlioods,  601  ft. 
(See  I'bratuis.) 

Cbitonia  Virgiuica,  phuit,  440. 

CUy,  266. 

Climate,  617. 

Cloaks,  668. 

Closed  cross,  819.    (See  Groit.) 

Cloth,  258. 

Clouds,  83,  98,  430,  486,  461;  mler, 
869;  red,  622. 

Clover,  476;  dance,  600. 

Club,  Indian  weapon,  817. 

Coarse  Gold  Gulch,  608. 

Coast  Range,  621 ;  Indians,  667,  683. 

Cocoons,  478. 

Coins:  Danish,  11;  Chinese,  18,  19, 
22,  292  (see  China);  Tippoo  Sa- 
hib's, 20. 

Colden,  Cadwallader,  quoted,  406, 
626,  631,  628. 

Collection  of  the  Rhode  Island  His- 
torical Society,  600,  672. 

College,  Herald,  44. 

Colonial  CommLisionen,  464. 

Colorado,  583. 

Colors,  9,  93^  175,  480,  666;  seyen, 
14;  beiyl,16;  symbolical,  45M60. 
(See  Red,  &c.) 

Columbia  river,  616. 

Columbia  Talley,  616,  617. 

(^lumbiu,  Christopher,  106, 849, 688, 
640,  643,  544. 

Comets,  73,  74,  110,  484.  524. 

Compacts,  adherence  to,  550. 

CompaMi,  points  of,  8,  4,  6.  8-31,  86, 
89,  48, 58,  70,  90, 100, 142, 152, 153, 
167,  172,  173,  250,  820,  823,  337, 
841,  444,  458,  iTl,  (See  Winds, 
&o.) 

Composite  figures,  885. 

Conch-shells,  9, 12,  252-254. 


Concord,  ICass.,  227,  670,  677. 
Condolhig  council,  407,  496;  speech, 

028. 
Confederacy,  Indhin,  460,  404,  499, 

500,  603,  687,  640,  644,  646,  668, 

659. 
Conflagration  of  the  Universe,  486. 
Confucius,  quoted,  696.   (See  China.) 
Congo,  Africa,  150. 
Ck>ujugal  infidelity,  667.    (See  Kar- 

riago,  Womou.) 
Conquest  of  Mexico,  148. 
Consanguinity,  506. 
Conscience,  112;  Chinese  definition, 

696. 
Constellations,  southern,  810.    (See 

Cancer,  &c.) 
Contributions    to  American   Ethno- 
logy, 558,  682.     (See  Ethnology, 

Morgan,  Powell,  8ec.) 
Copan  monuments,  617. 
(^pper,  226. 
(^ptic  names,  087. 
Copway,  Creorge,  Indian  chief,  40, 

150,  226,  220,  208,  271,  278,  279, 

351.    (See  Kahgegahgahbowh.) 
0>quette,  Indhin,  219. 
Coraline  limestone,  618. 
Corlaer,  governor  of  New  Toik,  496, 

63a 
Com,  99, 148, 151, 181, 256,  687, 669; 

gift,  857-359.    (See  Maize.) 
Correspondence,   law  of,   iii-T,  98, 

111,  870,  892. 
Cortes,  Spanish  leader,  149. 
Conms,  raven,  816. 
Cosmogony,  263;  fiction,  484. 
Costumes  and  Portraits  of  Aborigines, 

650.    (See  Wythe.) 
Coteau  des  Prairies,  464. 
Cotton,  148,  151. 
Councils:  convened,  877 ;  house,  407, 

408,  001 ;  Condoling,  407,  495,  628; 

brand,  499;   religious,  mourning, 

civil,    600;    Massachusetts,    676. 

(See  O>ndoling,  Assembly.) 
Country  of  Soub,  837.  (See  Heaven, 

&c.)' 
Covote,  131;  god,  488,  60S;  man, 

604. 
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Cojoteras,  144. 

Goyoteitw,  417. 

Cradles,  887,  612.    (See  Bukela.) 

Cnnes,  146;  Two,  127. 

Crater,  cap  of  libation,  816. 

Crawftoh,  anecdote,  411. 

CreaUon,  117,  118,  872,  876, 894-897, 
483, 630;  man,  18, 14;  Babylonian, 
801  ff,  401,  426;  stories,  810,  862, 
887-889,  399,  401;  tablets,  898; 
Miwbk  fable,  603.  (See  Genesis, 
Babylon.) 

Creator,  118, 132, 102,  461,  626;  sym- 
bol,  420.    (See  God,  Doitics,  &c.) 

Cree  Indiana,  langua^^,  447,  618. 

Creek  Indians,  110, 491,  492;  houses, 
886. 

Cremation,  description,  606. 

Crescents,  124. 203, 267, 814, 886,  886, 
878,  883,  426,  468;  horns,  12. 

Crishna.    (See  Chrishna.) 

Crosses,  8-81,  148,  201,  278,  886; 
Mexican,  9;  Indian,  serasti,  ser- 
pent, and  gammadlon,  10;  fylfot, 
10,  11,  13,  19,  21,  22;  sacred,  16, 
17;  human  body,  18;  winds,  19, 
21,224;  four-footed,  19;  tau,  Per- 
sian, Hindoo,  20;  bone,  22,  closed, 
819,  827;  massacre,  460.  (See 
Crax,  Man,  &c.) 

Cross  lake,  400. 

Crows,  27. 

Crowell,  S.,  qnoted,  407. 

Crown,  Ariadne*s,  constellation,  826. 

Cruelty,  660. 

Crux :  capitata,  20,  21,  803,  807,  809, 
812;  ansata,  20.  (See  Cross, 
&c.) 

Cubans,  128. 

Culan,  province,  840. 

Cuneiform  inscriptions,  808,  619. 
(See  Assyrian,  &c.) 

Cuoq,  M.,  lexicographer,  quoted,  822, 
869,  884,  610,  618,  619,  621,  629, 
602,  624,  625,  628,  684. 

Cup,  Magic,  187, 188. 

Cuppa  Indians.    (See  Qnppa.) 

Cnshman,  Calvin,  quoted,  289,  266, 
261. 

Cushman,  Robert  W.,  288. 


Cusick,  David,  Indian  historian,  71, 
1B7,  810,  821,  872-876,  403,  626, 
632-637,  640,  648,  646,  614,  618, 
684. 

Cutha  tablet,  899,  400.  (See  As- 
syria.) 

C}xlop8,  488. 

Cygnus,  constellation,  817. 

Cylinder,  Babylonian,  296,  804,  806, 
807,808,819.    (See  Babylon,  &c.) 

D. 

Daooodah,  quoted,  880,  882. 

Dacotah  Indians,  8, 27, 41, 76, 77,  96, 
126, 128, 178, 241, 268, 461;  deities, 
426;  words,  629. 

Dams,  141. 

Dances,  71,  76,  118,  114,  164, 189, 
226,  229,  247,  408, 480;  mystic,  18; 
religious,  440;  description,  476;  of 
propitiation,  698;  house  of  ghosts, 
688;  of  peace,  692,  608;  sacred, 
698-600.  (See  Aooiii,  Dervishes, 
&c.) 

Daniel,  tomb,  21,  291. 

Danish  coins,  11. 

Dante,  quoted,  88,  49,  104,  466. 

Darkness,  prince  of,  46. 

Daughter:  of  the  Sun,  46;  Stars,  69- 
63. 

David,  king  204. 

Dawn,  201,  211,  416,  436,  468,  482; 
Hero,  116. 

Day,  468,  628;  name,  690.  (See 
Night,  &c) 

Death  and  the  Dead,  181,  172-204, 
272,  647,  629;  spirit,  76;  burial, 
146,  642;  place,  173;  book,  182; 
pathway,  183;  feast,  196-199; 
ancestral,  198;  legends,  172-201; 
lord,  206;  songs,  261,  278,  476; 
keeper,  868;  Indian  expression, 
419;  Chinese  and  Mexican  ex- 
pressions, 420;  emblem,  447,  466; 
giver,  477;  reverence  Tor,  664; 
mesteges  to,  604;  Kelta  idea,  606. 
(See  Heaven,  Immortality,  ke.) 

Deer,  90,  93,  127,  130,  189,  193,  889, 
268,  413, 480,  666,  668,  617;  hoof- 
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rattle,  488;  island,  677;  white,  690; 

■kin,  598;  sinew,  608. 
DefeiiUer,  deity,  544. 
Deities,  424-446 ;  one-Armed  end  fan, 

836;  Indian,  424;  names,  630,  681. 

(See    God,    Yowah,    Manabozlio, 

&c) 
Dekanawidah,    mythio     personage, 

503. 
Do  la  Barre,  French  governor,  596, 

528,  531. 
Delaware  Indians,  288,  278,  518,  515; 

dialect,    851;    hunter-story,    401; 

land,  413;  words,  629. 
Deluge,  74,  851,  865,  484,  580,  614; 

tradition,  849;  in  pictography,  852- 

854;  tableU,  401. 
Demons,  192. 

Denison,  Captain  Qeorge,  547. 
Departed:  Und  of,  185, 194;  spirits, 

251.     (See    Death,    Immortality, 

&G.) 

Dervishes,  Whirling,  75;  Howling, 
598.    (See  Mohammedans,  Dances, 

&G.) 

Devil,  14,  158-171,  228,  229,  552; 

worshippers,  162. 
Devs,  Persian  deities,  46, 169,  170. 
Diablesse,  168. 
Dhilects,  498,  618,  619.    (See  Lan- 

Dhimonds,  472. 

Didrun,  quoted,  21. 

Dieu,  deity,  624,  625. 

DIghton  rock,  11. 

Dipper,  constellation,  882. 

Dirt-lodges,  559. 

Discourse   on    Religion    of    Indian 

Tribes,  5,  223.    (See  Jarvis.) 
Ditches,  226. 
Divina    Commedia,  88,  105.     (See 

Dante.) 
Divination,  224,  258-260,  831. 
Divine  love,  110;  Spirit,  208. 
Do^  86,  92,  94,  175,  182,  244,  827, 

886;  superstitions  and  reverence, 

405;  stories,  406;  sacrifice,  407, 

408. 
Dog-Uil  Nation,  541. 
Dolphins,  850. 


Dome,  Tosemlte,  471. 

Domenech,  Abb^,  quoted,  18, 82, 124, 

812,  885. 
Dominus  Noster,  626. 
Door-keepers,  tribe,  508. 
Dormouse,  90. 
Doubt,  52. 
Doves,  85, 175. 
Dragons,  46,  120,  230. 
Dreams,  80,  100,  118,  208,  211;  hia- 

tory,  804;  belief,  455. 
Drinlc,  Iiidhin,  565. 
Dromedaries,  151. 
Drums,  59,  187,  229,  247,  262. 
Dryad,  Indian,  431,  432. 
Dualism,  165. 
Duality,  180. 

Ducks,  23,  848,  844,  422,  664. 
Dumb  men,  two,  144. 
Duponceau,  Peter,  quoted,  514,  616. 
Dwarfs,  Scandinavian,  9;  winds,  106. 
Dyans,  deity,  680. 
Dyes,  566. ' 
Dyo,  deity,  688. 


E. 

Eaolbs,  15,  26,  85-87,  54,  184,  192, 
249,  272,  861,  882,  591,  601;  qnllU, 
13;  anecdote,  410;  gray,  420,  422; 
eye,  449 ;  black,  480. 

Eah,  Indian  term,  77. 

Ears,  7,  47,  102. 

Earth,  54,  91,  93,  99,  109,  122,  142, 
107,  170,  817,  484,  488,  519,  628; 
god,  4;  interferes  with  deity,  14; 
moon,  115,  116;  yellow,  456; 
worms,  476;  destruction,  481; 
mother,    501. 

East :  point  of  compass*  85«  89, 45, 48, 
58,  99,  118,  122,  152, 107, 250,  887, 
444;  458  (see  Compass,  Weat, 
Winds,  &c.);  hieroglyphics,  12; 
inscriptions,  292;  emblems,  294; 
customs,  297,  680;  races,  800;  dia- 
lects, 885;  egg,  420;  nations,  456; 
myth,  483;  symbolism,  619. 

Eastman,  Colonel  S.,  quoted,  811. 

RblU,  14. 

Echoteh,  city  of  refuge,  492. 
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Eclipses,  78-77. 

£d(U,  None,  107,  864. 

Eden,  gtiden,  1,  41,  129;  serpent, 
162. 

Edfoo,  god  of,  04. 

Edom,  Uiblo  looility,  816. 

Eel  rirer,  606;  fight,  668,  688;  mas- 
sacre, 687;  moonUins,  606. 

Eels,  129. 

Ectuhka,  sack,  18. 

Egg,  182;  mundane,  117;  symbol, 
420;  serpent,  444;  allegory,  446. 

Egypt  and  Egyptians,  87,  46,  46,  48, 
67,  76,  88, 104,  110,  114,  182,  180, 
181,  204,  824,  868,  446,  460;  em- 
blems,  20, 40, 801,  808;  antiquities, 
80;  Isis,  124:  gods,  186;  sacrificial 
instruments,  289;  inscriptions,  289, 
290,  204;  hieroglyphics,  291,  808; 
tempios,  298,  444;  oerast,  294; 
circles,  818;  spirit,  840;  customs, 
869,  418;  worship,  877. 

Elsgabalus,  emperor,  11. 

£1  Ospltan,  mountain,  474. 

Elder-bark,  141. 

Elder  brother,  820. 

Electricity,  80. 

Elf-arrows,  867. 

Eliot,  John,  spostle  to  the  Indisns, 
169,  160,  674,  626;  Bible,  447; 
King  Philip,   678. 

Elks,  112,  127,  180,  861,  888,  884, 
413,  617. 

Elm-bark,  668. 

El-Siout,  Lycopolifl,  466. 

El  res,  436;  salt  obnoxious  to,  420. 

Eiysian  Fields,  180. 

Embia,  mythic  term,  186. 

Embroidery,  666,  669. 

Emerson,  £.  R.,  quoted,  827. 

Enceladus,  classic  fable,  868. 

Energy,  divine,  632,  638. 

England  and  English,  87,  367,  613, 
630;  colonists,  470,  672;  mythol- 
ogy, 420;  missionaries,  618,  619; 
royalists,  628. 

Enigonhahetgea,  Bad  Mind,  878. 

Enigoria  (Enigorio),  Good  Mind,  877, 
626. 

Erian  Indians,  declare  war,  644.* 


Erie,  lake,  278,  686. 

Erythmin  sea,  892. 

Esaugetuh-Emissee,  Breatli-Master, 
6,6. 

Escutcheon,  MediBval,.12, 18. 

Esquimaux  Indians,  620-624. 

Etchemins  Passam.  Indians,  620. 

Ethnology,  Bureau,  188;  Contribu- 
tions, 668,  682,  622.  (See  Mor- 
gan, Powell,  &c.) 

Etokah-Wechastah,  Indian  term,  27. 

Eve,  44,  130. 

Everett,  G.  C,  quoted,  6,  82,  47. 

Evergreen,  80,  321. 

Evil:  formation,  14;  spirit,  168-172, 
876,  628;  origin,  168-172;  battle, 
166-168;  priest,  171 ;  KelU  ideas, 
696.    (See  Dovil,  God,  &c.) 

Eye,  94;  Ormuzd,  97;  supersUtions, 
448. 

Eeekiel,  Hebrew  prophet,  98,  206, 
292,  682. 

F. 

Fables,  124. 

Face,  tattooing,  666. 

Faery  Queen,  quoted,  428. 

Fairchild,  congressman,  quoted,  882. 

Fsiry  men,  486. 

Fslcons,  88, 132,  420. 

FAlling  stars,  73.    (See  Stars.) 

Falsehood,  670,  671,  679.  (See 
Troth.) 

Families:  five,  689;  relations,  628- 
630. 

Fasting,  211,  236-238,  266,  481,  690. 

Father,  824;  tribes,  602. 

Fawns,  3,  6. 

Fear,  animals  without,  666. 

Feasts,  62,  246,  629;  fire,  112;  medi- 
cine, 329. 

Feathers,  34,  220,  226,  249,  601,  621; 
green,  340. 

Fee  simple,  606. 

Fenrir,  mythic  wolf,  486. 

Fern-leaves,  666. 

Ferrers,  Persian  deities,  169. 

Fetich-worshippers,  822. 

Fimbull-winter,  486. 
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Finn  Magnusen,  137. 

Firdouii.  PertUn  poet,  190,  230. 

Rrt,  8^  6%  7T,  107, 100.  Ill,  120, 128, 
146,  S2fi,  230,  234,  241.  242,  248^ 
272,  276,  307,  308,  313,  317,  318, 
343,  370,  430,  472,  484,  319,  323, 
526,  537,  638;  god,  4,  228,  209^ 
342;  ipirit  luid  man,  108;  ipirftl, 
110;  fupematural,  131;  producer, 
266;  emblem,  305;  principle,  801, 
595;  earth,  488. 

Firearms  among  Indiana,  609. 

Fireflies,  58. 

Firestones,  338. 

Firmament,  god,  67.    (See  Sky.) 

First  Cause,  514.    (See  God,  &c.) 

First  FruiU,  feast,  109, 110, 264.  (See 
FruiU.) 

Fir-trees,  460,  600;  cones,  806, 806. 

Fisher  stars,  73. 

Fishes  and  Fishing,  23,  41,  332,  338, 
386^  449^  478,  564,  565;  Ibt,  281, 
282. 

Five  Nations,  49fl^  520^  526,  527,  531, 
540,544,545. 

Flax,  3C2. 

Fleece  of  Storms,  369. 

Flesh,  144. 

Flint,  607;  man  of,  338;  stones,  338, 
367,488. 

Flood,  168, 225,  346,  468,  488.  (See 
Deluge.) 

Florida,  3& 

Flowera,  68,  70,  93,  174,  435,  440, 
622. 

Flute,  144. 

Fluters,  mythic  personages,  108. 

Flying  heads,  537. 

Fo,  Chinese  deity,  340. 

Food,  629;  sacrifice,  555. 

Footpaths,  561. 

Forbidden  fruit,  305, 

FoiesU,  215. 

Forts,  537;  Indian.  561. 

Fortune,  wheel  and  altar,  11. 

Four:  number,  13,  87 ;'  winds,  350. 
(See  Winds.) 

Four-footed  cross,  19.  (See  Fylfot 
and  Cross.) 

FowU,  250,  349,  570. 


Foxes,  131,  541. 

Fox  Indians,  571. 

Fox  river,  51. 

Fragment,  quoted,  35. 

Fragrance,  an  offering,  450. 

France  and  the  French,  83,  483,  480, 

513,  528,  530,  546,  579 ;  waia,  493; 

murder,  495;  pursuit,  4M\  council, 

525;    sunny,     533;    Champlain*s 

seal,  570;  colonists,  572;  flrearms, 

609. 
Francis,  cape,  106. 
Frankfort,  Germany,  281.    • 
Fraser,  quoted,  178,  179. 
Frauangursfors,  cascade,  362. 
Fnyt  deity,  487. 

Friendship^  vows,  550;  festival,  601. 
Frigga,  deity.  123. 
Frogs,  58,  453,  607. 
Fh>ntenac,  Count  de,  526. 
Frost,  453;  giants,  137. 
Fruits,  40,  93,  564,   565,  569,  627; 

First,  109,  110,  264;  trees,  570. 
Frumenty,  565. 
Fuel,  sacred,  000. 
Fylfot  cross,  10, 11,  21,  22,  114,  307; 

earliest  form,  413.    (See  Cross  and 

Four-footed.) 


6. 


Gabrisl,  angel,  13, 14. 

Gallatin,  Albert,  quoted,  480,  492, 
515-519,  626. 

Gallery  of  Antiquities,  46. 

GalUnomero  Indians,  language,  595. 

Game,  332,  334,  536;  scarcity,  541, 
547;  manner,  542.  (See  Hunt- 
ing.) 

Games.  559. 

Gamesters,  451. 

Gamma,  Greek  letter,  10. 

Gammadion  cross,  10. 

Gandharvas,  mythic  name,  56. 

Gangler,  mythic  personage.  26,  106, 
107,  361*  365,  485.  (See  Hor, 
Norse  Edda,  Sec) 

Garapgala,  Indian  chief,  speech,  688- 
531. 
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Gftrd,  deity,  989-893,  696. 

Garden,  196. 

Gann,  mythic  dog,  487. 

Ganida,  mythic  name,  36. 

Gatherer  of  toulu,  S25,  814,  388,  468, 
460.     (Soe  Muon.) 

Gauntlet,  running  the,  661. 

Gayatri,  Vedic  tctm,  97. 

Geezhlgong,  mythic  personage,  88. 

General  Court,  Massachuaetts,  577. 

Genesis,  139,  910,  316,  398,  309; 
Clialdean,  996,  887,  391,  401;  le- 
gends, 304;  quoted,  634.  (See 
Creation,  Babylon,  Cylinders,  &c.) 

Geneva  College,  460. 

Gentes,  clans,  493,  494,  609.  (Sea 
Phraties.) 

(Geography,  Indian  knowledge  of, 
667. 

George,  lake,  611. 

Georgia,  608;  lawsuit,  610. 

Gericim,  Palestinian  mount,  391. 

(Germany  and  Germans:  sun-god, 
337;  peasant  superstitions,  448; 
words,  614,  515,  680. 

Ghallar^hom,  487. 

Giants,  436,  438,  541;  stone,  360,  419; 
party,  497;  Hrym,  486;  stonish, 
541  ff. 

Gibbon,  Edward,  quoted,  1. 

Ginger,  565. 

Ginnungagap,  Norse  name,  365. 

Gitchigumme,  54,  365. 

Giahigookl,  Indian  name,  93. 

Glacier  Rock,  474. 

Glenur,  Scandinavian  myth,  1C6. 

Glimmering  of  the  Sun,  77. 

Gnipa,  mythic  cave,  487. 

Goats,  151,  161,  386. 

Gobelin  tapestry,  909. 

Ctod,  97,  110,  111,  197-199,  139, 
139,  140,  148,  149,  953,  960,  868; 
thunder,  3,  11,  99,  30;  ideal  rea- 
son, 3,  4;  one  superior,  4-7,  37, 
81,  850;  oval  and  tent,  6;  winds, 
8-^1;  creates  Adam,  14;  sjrmbol, 
91,  490;  dawn,  98;  forest,  90;  con- 
sciousness, 33;  medicine,  46rien- 
tence  and  sword,  47;  anger,  98; 
serpent,  166;  white  man*8,  173; 


Are,  998,  349;  lore,  899;   light, 

337.  349;  air,  349;  shining,  347; 

grasses,   494;    names,    519,   510. 

(See  special  names  of  deity,  such 

as  Jehovah  and  Manabosho.) 
Gold,  0. 
Goodness,  908. 
Grood:  People,  49;  and  evil,  166-168; 

Mind,  373-^6,  695;  Serpent,  444; 

Heart,  596. 
Crookin,  Daniel,  quoted,  574-577. 
Goose,  691;    anecdote,  417;  white, 

488. 
(yoj'ogoh  (CSaynga),  lake,  536. 
Grain,  569. 

Grammar,  Rough  Notes,  &c.,  447. 
Grammatica  Lingun  Sellcs,  695. 
Grand-father,  deity,  353,  355. 
Grand  Li6vre  (hare),  deity,  870^  871. 
Grand-mother,  deity,  146,  938,  879, 

884. 
Granganemeo,  chief,  563,  564,  618. 
Grass,  117,  341;   braid,  166;   god, 

494;  seed,  478;  dance,  601;  rope, 

609. 
Grasshoppers,  435,  476,  478,  480. 
Graves,  178,  100,  974,  509;  insults, 

507.    (See  Death,  &c.) 
Gravestones,  Puritan,  10. 
Gray,  Dr.,  quoted,  63. 
Great  Bear,  constellation,  70, 79,  368, 

889,  385.    (See  Unw  Major.) 
Great:  Spirit,  deity,  6,  88,  39,  69,  84, 

99,  101,  109,  169,  169,  165,  168, 
906,  993,  995,  938,  936,  940,  958, 
969,  963,  998,  806,  359,  403,  404, 
459,  454,  461,  469,  464,  465,  489. 
501,  530,  549,  555,  694-637;  lakes, 
51,  915,  418,  418,  461;  Master, 
deity,  899;  Water,  365;  Island, 
879,  374,  533;  League,  political, 
400;  Manitto,  deity,  418;  Gne, 
deity,  477,  587,  591;  Sun,  title, 
493;  Tree,  tribal  name,  503;  Pipe, 
tribal  name,  503,  536 ;  Oystei^ 
shell,  tribal  name,  504;  Man 
Above,  deity,  569,  594;  Spirit  of 
the  West,  deity,  594;  Man,  deity, 
595,  607;  Man  in  Heaven,  deity, 
595.  (See.  (}od,  and  various  tub- 
42 
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ordinate  headfli  inch  m  Spirit  and 
Manitto.) 

Ghr«ece,  72,  1S3,  185,  186,  189,  61D; 
people,  88,  46,  180,  262;  mythol- 
ogy, 48,  437,  680;  croet,  826; 
power,  877;  pcans,  418;  aqaare 
•tone,  419;  water-epirita,  429; 
poets,  482  ;  grammar,  818;  worda, 
682. 

Green:  color,  89,  98,  266;  plumage, 
84;  feathen,  840. 

Grimm,  author,  quoted,  887. 

Grizzly  bean,  472,  474,  408.  (See 
Bears.) 

Ground-hog,  fable,  409. 

Gnalala  Indian*}  acom-flour,  608; 
barometer,  604. 

GulU,  846. 

Gum,  226. 

Guna,  mythic  name,  680. 

Gungnir,  mythic  ipear,  487. 

H. 

Habbaki,  satyr,  890,  891. 
Hadley,  settlement,  676. 
Ilaftz,  quoted,  71. 
Uahgegagahbowh,  George  Copway, 

6,  8.    (See  Copway.) 
Hail,  187,  268;  hymn  so  called,  466, 

628. 
Hale,  Horatio,  quoted,  821,  469,  466, 

467,  469,  611,  618,  668,  662,  628. 
Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  quoted,  119. 
Hall,  quoted,  649. 
Hammer  of  Thor,  10. 
Hand,  86;  gun,  610. 
Haokah,  anti-natural  god,  427, 428. 
Happy:  Island,  lover's  vision,  178; 

Western  Land,  606.  (See  Heaven.) 
Har,  personage  in  the  Prose  Edda, 

26, 106,  862-866,  485. 
Hares,  289,  844,  869,  664;  anecdote, 

409;  god,  80,  81, 189,  C04. 
Harlot,  Thomas,  quoted,  4. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  649. 
Harvest-god,  487. 

Hasisadra,  representation  in  sculp- 
ture, 898. 
Hatchets,  76. 


Hawks,  87,  88,  40,  64,  94,  696. 
Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  quoted,  45. 
Hayenwatha,  Iroquois  league,  821, 

400. 
Hayti,  106;  tradition,  848. 
Hazard,  quoted,  606. 
Hea,  deity,  688. 

Head,  81,  494;  sacred  feast,  18;  Me- 
dusa, 49;  drees,  269. 
Headless  figure,  18. 
Ilealdsbui^,  Indian  women,  684. 
Heart,  112,  114,  201;  of  the  sky, 

147  (see  Sun);  of  Great  Spirit,  627, 

638. 
Hearth,  248. 
Heaven,  625, 681;  locality,  595.   (See 

Immortality,  Death,  &c.) 
Heavenly  bodies,  317.     (See  Con- 

stellations.) 
Hebrew!,  85,  86, 118,  450 ;  Story  of 

Creation,    401;    Scriptures,    554; 

name  for  women,  627 ;  words,  628, 

680,  682.    (See  IsraeUtes,  Bible, 

&c.) 
Hecate,  witch,  427. 
Hockwelder  (Heckewelder),  quoted, 

298.  811,  894,  402,  491,  511,  574. 
Hegel,  quoted,  869. 
Heimdall,  mythic  personage,  487. 
Hell,  6,  488.    (See  Heaven,  Immor- 
tality, Death,  Besurrection,  &c  ) 
Hemlock-tree,  186. 
Herald  college,  44. 
Herbs,  117,  128,  168,  210,  255,  965; 

medicinal,  884. 
Hercules,  186;  o(  Tyre,  444. 
Hermanubis,  mythic  personage,  120. 
Herons,  463. 
Hero:  of  Dawn,  116;  myths,  182, 

887. 
Heeiod,  tomb,  686. 
Hiawatha,  poem,  quoted,  248,  821, 

368,  869,  400,  461-469,  546,  662, 

668. 
Hieroglyphics,  22,  87,  67,  76,  114, 

268,    554.     (See    RoeetU   Stone, 

Egj-pt.  &o.) 
High  Priests,  Hebrew,  687. 
Hill,  Nandowago,  49. 
Hills,  835;  age,  185. 


Hindoot  ud  Hbidoitaii,  »,  11, 41, 
«.  W,  T«,  T9.  »4.  •«.  ST,  111,  II*, 

iiT,  laa,  1U,  ]«.  uo,  1S4,  ls^ 
iw,  SH,  loa,  MO,  w,  >3T,  au, 

lis,  »^  SSO,  WW,  UB,  460,  48«, 
690)  rali|faa,  ^;  enu.  90]  ucred 
wrillngi,  M,  M;  m^thalogr,  W; 
lymn,  Tli  lymbolii,  SSO;  »nilp- 
tDre,  »ai  gwls,  304,  SOO.  US| 
darlon,  KM,  IBS;  puith«on,  SOli 
tonplM.  aOT,  444i  mjtb*,  SDO; 
bblw,  SBOi  ciutanu,  41S;  idea  ol 
nan,  430:  bsllet,  417;  diiVDliin, 
64(1)  word*,  630.  (S««  Bnhmlni, 
Indb,  Indn,  kc) 

llippowntmir*,  IM. 

Hiitoria  It«ligionla  Tatomn  Pwta- 
Tiim,  m. 

Biitorin:  Art!  ind  Bdanow,  Ml) 
ChHallan  Indian*,  6TT|  Flv«  Ha- 
tibn,  S»|  Ittdlu  Tilbai,  649| 
Pangmy,  68. 

IIU>tpu1i<u  Vlihrnuirnian,  HtDdoo 
»nrk,  4fi«. 

IIIid4k|a1f.  mylliic  pVnxiiuie*.  3G9. 

Ilnari!,  John,  and  Indlani,  «!A,  677. 

Hoars,  Sir  Blohard  C,  qmlad,  1S>- 
B2S. 

Ilobab,  loT(,  637 

llodaiih,  tJelire*  nama,  <ST. 

HoffmiD,  C-  F.,  qnotad,  STS,  STS. 

Holder  of  the  Heavgna  (Tmnra- 
wago),  UK),  410,  488,  ti^^U,  «09, 


«7. 

Uoner,  anadoD,  68S> 
Homon jmaa,  •>>• 
II0TM7,  4B. 

Ilonejden,  IBS,  900. 

Hon  over,  myUiic  term,  (B. 

Hood,  ML.Olfl,  010. 

llophr.  ol  Egypt,  300. 

liar,  pemniga  in  Profe  Edda,  9SK. 

ItoTBrn,  cDniecrated,  43T 

Ilorilea,  cave-men,  637. 

Horn*,  903,  810,  8SS,  196,  609)  am 

blaro*  of  traMar,  W. 
Horonafan,  Two  CaTcraa,  Vtl. 


I,  161,  I8«i  flrtt  ImpMUtko, 


tlMpitallty,  MS,  lU. 

Hour-glata,  10. 

HaDMhDldi  god,  948;  ulviaili,  517. 

Jlonw.,  Indian,  S67-M1. 
Ilrinilhunar,  glBlita.  tSO. 
ilusrv-chlB)  Indians,  132. 
Ilubbonl,  quoted,  tl4S. 

punonaga,  IIT. 


>,  1G4. 


167,  S40,  388,  UT,  488. 

Humboldt  Bay,  808. 
niimminR-binli.  SI,  964. 
HunROr,  40. 
tlunu.[  Indiana,  SIS.     (Sm  TDUg* 

Indians.) 
Hunting,  SS,  B4,  913,  nS,   66S,   IMS, 

IH;  art  of,  118)  Kmga,  889.    (Saa 

Oama.) 
Hapt  lodiaDii,  6S8,  601,  683)  words, 

IS61  compared  to  Romaaa,  tSi. 
Baron:  lake  67,  88,  ST8,  170,  171) 

rndiana,  DG,  IIS,   ISS.   487,    401, 

483,   699,    648[    Hormnaa,   488) 

wordi.  698. 
Hvergalmir,  mTtlilo  pertanags,  117. 
Hydf,  Thnmai,  quoted,  SOS. 
Hyperbole,  606. 


Iaooo,  manitto,  US,  4S9. 

Ice,  9^  61,  69, 181,  SI8,  418 1  lasd, 

477, 478. 
Ichnenmon,  163. 


Itlinnte  Indian!,  483,  697. 
Image-itanea,  4 IS. 
ImmofUlity,  86,  89,  100,  138,  174, 
176,  939,  eei,  608)  oanTaj«l  hj 
lit.  430.  (Bm  BaunvcUoa,  Dealb, 


Htave 
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Inca,  prince,  81. 

InCAnUtioDS,  224, 275. 

Iiioeii«e,241,258,831.  (SMTobtooo.) 

Independence  county,  167. 

India,  110.  (See  Uindooe,  Brmhma, 
&c) 

Indian:  com,  148,  858  (see  Maize); 
Summer,  25. 

Indians:  sjrmbols,  19;  money,  48; 
Souttiem  tribes,  03, 808;  priority  of 
race,  144;  devices,  280-816;  wor- 
ship, 291,  Vn\  traditions,  296; 
History,  811  ff ;  sacrifice  of  yonth, 
815;  stories,  402;  names,  474;  lan- 
guage compared  to  Latin,  626; 
quarrels,  551;  origin,  014-020. 
(See  Mohawks,  &o.) 

Indigo,  450. 

Indra,  deity,  71,  97.  (See  Hindoos, 
&c.) 

Infants,  187. 

Inigohatea,  bad  spirit,  119, 105. 

Inigoria,  good  spirit,  119, 105.  (See 
Enigoria,  &c.) 

Initiator}' fast,  650.  (See  Fasts,  &c.) 

Innuit  Esquimaux  Indians,  150. 

Inscriptions,  800-810,  887;  cunei- 
form, 400  ff.    (See  Babylon,  &c) 

InsecU,170,208;  list,  281. 

Intercessor,  deity,  270,  887. 

Intermarriage,  241. 

Intoxicants,  Indian  use,  580.  (See 
the  Preface.) 

Iowa  Indians,  87,  55;  mounds,  825. 

Iran,  Persia,  877. 

Iravan,  Persia,  291. 

Iroquois  Indians,  49,  71,  140,  168, 
105,  220,  238,  821,  889,  877,  879, 
454,  404,  468,  409,  511.  515,  518, 
027;  league,  822,  494,  558,  559; 
kings,  400;  Book  of  Rites,  405, 
400,  519,  520  (see  Rites);  Confed- 
eracy, 407,  504,  545;  nation,  491; 
I^xiquo,  621  (see  Cuoq);  chieftain, 
503;  treatment  of  women,  584; 
words,  500;  firearms,  007-011; 
dialect,  024-037. 

Irving,  Washington,  quoted,  79, 105, 
128,  849,  447,  005. 

Isaiah,  quoted,  400,  080. 


Isis,  Egyptian  deity,  82, 88, 124,  450. 
Islands  of  the  Blessed,  405.     (See 

Heaven,  &c) 
IsraeUtes,  289,  252,  580,  080,  030. 

(See  Hebrews,  &c.) 
Israfil,  angel,  18,  14. 
lUly,  128.    (See  Rome.) 
Ivy-plant,  452. 
Izdubar,  m^-thio  Babylonian   king, 

205,  805,  848,  850,  888,  890,  803, 

408. 
Izeds,  deities  or  spirits,  40, 109. 

J. 

Jaokalb,  450.    (SeeShakil.) 
Jade,  mineral,  9. 
Jah,  deity,  084.    (See  To,  &c) 
James,  Edwin,  quoted,  879,  447,  614, 

510. 
Japan  and  Japanese,  1,  144,  458; 

temples,  444. 
Jkmvid,  mythic  name,  107. 
Jarvis,  Samuel  Farmer,  quoted,  6, 

105,  228. 
Jasper,  stone,  607. 
Jehoidah,  Hebrew  leader,  087.  * 
Jehovah,  deity.  111,  020,  024-088; 

frankincense,  450.     (See  Towah, 

&c.) 
Jerusalem,  city,  98. 
Jesuits,  87,  110,  118,  180,  142,  852, 

308,  405,  508,  520, 655, 570;  quoted, 

5;  order,  404;  teaching,  481,  482; 

missionaries,  549.   (Sec  Relations.) 
Jesus,  87,  98.    (See  Saviour.) 
Jewels,  608. 

Jewett,  Llewellynn,  quoted,  10,  21. 
Jews,  44,  98,  *144,   235,    841,    450; 

races,  888;  law,  404.    (See  Israel- 
ites, Scriptures,  &o.) 
Jin:   deity  or  sprite,  28;   Chinese 

sacred  name,  030. 

Jo,  deity,  038.    (See  Towah,  &o.) 

Job,  book,  72, 100,  121. 

Jocahuna,  deity,  105. 

Johah,   deity,   028.     (See   Towah, 

&c.) 
Johewah,  278.  (See  Jehovah,  Towah, 

&c.) 
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Johnston,  qnotod,  188. 

Jonet,  Sir  William,  quoftod,  71,  906, 

907,  840,  456. 
Jonson,  Ben,  quoted,  74. 
Joeeph,  Jesuit  Father,  571. 
Josephus,  quoted,  44,  08,  381,  404, 

885,  684,  686,  687. 
JoMakeedt,  Indian  priests,  98,  84, 86, 
'     87,  48,  85,  86, 108,  147,  151,  950, 

951,  908,  805,  819,  810,  851,  880, 

808,  540,  551,  687;  seership,  804; 

power,     404;    superstition,     448. 

(See    Prophet,    Kareya    Indian, 

&c.) 
Joeseljn,  John,  quoted,  581. 
Josses,  Chinese,  996. 
Josue,  high-priest,  637. 
Jotham,  Bible  character,  801. 
Jova,  deity,  688.     (See  Towah,  &c.) 
Jove,  thunderbolts,  11. 
Jovis,  deity,  030. 
Ju,  deity,  630. 
Judges,  book,  801. 
Judith,  author,  quoted,  888. 
Jupiter,  deity,  98,  887,  680. 
Jnsakah,47.    (See  Joasakeed.) 


K. 

Kabah,  Tucatan,  618, 686. 

Kabeyun,  mythic  personsge,  95. 

Kabibonokka,  legend,  98-96. 

Kahgegahgahbowh,  George  (>opway, 
Indian  chief,  40,  150, 995, 996, 968, 
971,  978,  979,  85L 

Kalpa,  130. 

Kamast  root,  617. 

Kanipek  Indians,  incineration,  506. 

KararJova,  deity,  638. 

Karakwa,  sun,  369,  884. 

Karenna,  hymn,  698. 

Kareya,  sacred  Indian,  508-000. 

Kamk  Indians,  480;  fomsle  orna- 
ments, 500;  mesMiges  to  dead, 
504;  reverence,  597;  fuel,  690. 

Kautanohakan  Indians,  548. 

Ksnwetseka  Indians,  548. 

Kayanerenh,  oonstitntion,  459. 

Kayanerenhkowa,  great  peace,  891. 


Kekeewin,  symbol,  889;  pictnrsa, 
804;  inscriptions,  819. 

Kelta  Indians,  kieaa  of  death  and 
spirits,  605,  506. 

Kenabeek,  serpent,  41.  (See  Ser- 
pent.) 

Kenadinannung,  nythie  personage, 
78. 

Kennebec  river,  197. 

Kettles,  78. 

Key  of  the  Nile,  807. 

Khorsabad  sculpture,  995. 

Kickapoo  (Kikabou)  Indians,  488, 
489;  river,  896. 

Kidd,  8.,  quoted,  110.    (See  China.) 

Kingfisher,  bird,  848. 

Kings,  books  of,  quoted.  111,  689. 

Kioway  Indians,  79. 

Kisar,  deity,  800. 

Kitohi  ManiUo,  Great  Spirit,  459. 

Kneph,  Egyptian  deity,  840. 

Knights  Templar,  sign  of,  91. 

Knots,  977. 

Kohr,  sun,  97. 

Konkan  Indiums,  488;  sacred  songi 


Kootenia  Indians,  404. 
Koran,  868.    (See  Mohammedans.) 
Kowyanjik  mound,  856. 
Kraesvelgur,  quoted,  96,  97. 
Krasir,  Scandinavian  deity,  869. 
Krishna.    (See  CSirishna.) 
Kugeheengwakwa,    blind     wonuunt 

00. 
Kumandjing,  Indian  name,  191. 
Kwasind,  giant,  486,  487. 
Kwntarirosaamnh  Indians,  548. 


L. 

Lahamu,  deity,  899. 

f  Ahmu,  deity,  890. 

Ta  llontan,  quoted,  454,  096. 

Ukcs,  70,  176,  949,  900,  891,  899, 

897;  Canandaigua,  40;  Great,  51, 

946.    (See  Huron,  &c.) 
Lamas,  Thibetian,  904 
Lament,  Izdubar*s,  890.     . 
Lancaster,  Mass.,  464. 
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Luid:  of  the  blesMd,  <8;  of  iflenoe, 
167;  of  Bou\%  178, 174,  509;  above, 
444;  purchaieSy  606;  ownenhip, 
009;  of  ipirito,  6M.  (See  Immor- 
tality, Death,  &c.) 

LaDguage,  53,  S37,  866-968,  600; 
Science,  869;  diminntif,  610,  61S; 
Indian,  615,  618,  619,  624-687; 
occult,  620,  621. 

Lantenii,  feaat,  869. 

Laocotiii,  aculpture,  46. 

Laokun,  doctrine,  843. 

La  Potherie,  historian,  quoted,  646, 
649. 

Latin,  language,  626;  worda^  680. 

Lava,  486. 

La  YouU  k  MInguet,  106. 

Lawrence,  Amos,  68,  169;  protegd, 
851. 

Lawa:  of  Menu,  206;  Agreed  upon, 
Penn,  680,  581. 

Layard,  A.  H.,  quoted,  109, 297, 806, 
810,  812,  888,  630. 

Lead,  226. 

League,  466,  466,  600;  of  Fire  Na- 
tions, 877;  of  tribes,  469.  (See 
Confederacy,  Iroquois,  &o.) 

Leather,  487. 

Leaves,  141. 

Lebanon,  mount,  460. 

Leeds,  199. 

Leelinau,  legend,  481. 

Le  Fort,  Abraham,  460. 

Le  Jeune,  Jesuit  Father,  quoted,  82, 
113,  104,  m,  178, 182,  289,  466. 

Lenape  tribes,  491. 

Lenapis,  238. 

Lenni-Lenape,  original  people/  268, 
885,  352;  chant,  861;  records,  898; 
traditions,  400. 

Leprosy,  1^. 

Lepus,  constellation,  816,  817. 

Letters,  517;  on  Demonology,  16L 

Lettuce,  669. 

Leviathan,  121,  682. 

Levitee,  Hebrew,  269. 

Leviticus,  book,  266. 

Lexique  do  la  Iroquoise,  822, 869, 621, 
529,  603,  624,  025.    (See  Cuoq.) 

Libra,  constellation,  290,  208. 


Licking  county,  826. 

Lieber,  Francis,  quoted,  269,  688. 

Ues,  670,  671.    (See  Truth.) 

Life,  638;  god,  6;  cross,  18;  tree, 

804;  master,  828;   of  Columbus, 

849;  brevity,  664. 
Light,  98,  102,  468,  626-684;  god, 

842;  feast,  869. 
Lightning,  84,  68, 112, 118,  168,  234, 

258,  827,  472,  619,  524,  608;  Lone, 

80,81. 
Lilies,  70, 117. 
Linguists,  English,  627. 
Linnet,  anecdote,  410. 
Lions,  16,  86,  847,  467,  472,  641; 

sacrad,  820. 
Uquor,  198. 
Little:  wise  people,  140;  men  who 

vanish,  164;  people,  484,  486. 
Living  creatures,  four,  16. 
Uzard,  156,  640,  641. 
Lobsters,  156. 
Loki,  mythic  personage,  486;  legend, 

861-864. 
Longfellow,  H.  W.,  quoted,  1,  248, 

269,  487,  460,  467. 
Long  House,  3n,  459,  608,  604^  687, 

648,658,668. 
Long  Island,  168. 
Loon-bird,  68,  849. 
Lord  North's  island,  626. 
Lord's  Prayer,  87,  666. 
Love,  822,  515,  638. 
Lowen,  and  other  similar  Cbineia 

words,  689. 
Lower  Trinity  river,  689. 
Lucan,  quoted,  21. 
Lucifer,  98,  102. 
Lullaby,  Indian,  279. 
Luna,  moon,  128. 
Lupus,  constellation,  816. 
Luttreli,  J.  R.,  quoted,  694. 
Lyeopolis,  E^^ypt,  466. 
Lycurgus,  the  lawgiver,  266. 
Lynx,  236,  247;  anecdote,  409. 

M. 

Madibdowah,  tent,  807. 

Magic,  275;  amulet,  417;  bow,  461. 
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Mabng,  animal,  73. 

MahtoCesun,  78. 

Biaideu*8  Dreanii  13. 

Haido  Indians,  489, 620;  names,  587; 

words,  D04;  dances,  001. 
Maize,  143,  905,  838.    (See  Indian 

com.) 
Malcer,  God,  150,  544. 
Malckelchel  Indians,  589. 
Manitu,  goddess,  8^,  893. 
Man,  159,  625,  627;  origin,  8,  12^ 

152,  851;  form,  107;  drst,  129; 
age,  143;  first  appearance,  144; 
fall,  804;    composite  figure,  819; 

,  flint,  888;  Ancient,  481;  Above, 
598;  name,  590;  measure,  637. 
(See  Cross,  Unmanitjr,  &g.) 

Manabocho,  Indian  deitv,  28,  4>6,  48, 
99,  08,  116, 199, 148,  918,  946,  977, 
818-816,  890,  886-871,  890,  899, 
898,  419,  418,  426,  482;  east  god, 
8;  Scandinavian,  10;  wives,  184; 
exploits,  848;  kick,  868;  anecdote, 
866,  867.    (See  Deities,  (Sod,  &c.) 

Manatoline  islands,  857. 

Mandan  Indians,  280, 987, 550 ;  cMei, 
86. 

Mandioca,  143. 

Mkni,  moon-god,  106. 

Maniton,  Indian  deity,  96.  (See 
God,    &c.) 

Manittos,  Indian  divinities,  7,  98,  80, 
89,  43,  920,  224, 251, 276,  861,  865, 
866,  482;  Great  (see  Great  Spirit), 
55,  154-157;  of  evil,  65;  Kitchi, 
155 ;  water  and  land,  429. 

Mantoac,  Mexican  deitj,  4. 

Blap,  490;  Champlain's,  567. 

Bf arabons,  Africa,  150. 

Marbles,  565. 

Marin,  CSal.,  583. 

Mariotis,  coin,  80. 

Marlborough  Indians,  575,  676. 

Bfarle.y  clay,  264. 

Marquette,  Jesuit  Father,  quoted,  95, 

153,  438.    (See  Relations,  &e.) 
Marriage,  87,  141;  fldelitv,  140;  of 

Leelinan,  4i81;  omens,  557.     (See 
Woman.) 
Martens,  844. 


Maskootens  Indians,  488. 
Ifasonry,  242. 
Ifassachusetts  Bay,  567. 
Masswaweinini,  magician,  857-869. 
Master  of  Ufe,   154-158,  176,  IH, 

195,  249,  250,  264,  828,  428,  458. 

(See  Ciod,  &e.) 
Matchi  manitto,  169, 161. 
Mather,  Increase,  quoted,  582. 
Matter  and  spirit,  allegory,  98. 
Mattoal   Indians,  predatory  bands, 

606. 
Biaurice,  Thomas,  quoted,  801,  445. 
May,  42. 

Mayhew,  quoted,  578. 
McKensie,  Bev.  Alexander,  quoted, 

4. 
McKende,  Sir  Alexander,  quoted, 

84,  135,  148,  198,  203,  218,  984, 

260,  827,  467,  470,  551. 
Meantomony,  SNchem,  572. 
Measuring-worm,  479. 
Medaeki,  magic  or   medldne,  118, 

159,  166,  994;  lodge,  977. 
Medas,  996,  927,  980,  981,  957. 
Medawa,  44,  949,  940. 
Medawin,  981. 
Medicine,  magic,  941 ;  sack,  84,  954, 

414;  man,  43,  999,  934,  936,  939, 

943,  804,  880,  404,  605;  lodge,  99, 
977;  feast,  940;  stone,  944;  bag, 

944,  945;  war,  957,  958;  hunt,  879; 
rocks,  454. 

Medicines,  87. 
Mediterranean  sea,  9. 
Medusa  Head,  40,  995. 
Meejegeegwona,    gray-eagle,    490- 

422. 
Melek-el-kont,  169, 167. 
Melons,  888. 
M^moire  sur  les  Mosurs,  Coustnmes, 

et  Religion  des  Sauvages  de  1' Am6- 

rique  septentrionale,  174, 871.  (See 

Porrot.) 
Mengarini,  Gregory,  vocabulary,  695, 

697. 
Menomonles  Indians,  19, 110,  518. 
Merced  river,  471,  474. 
Merchant  of  Venice,  quoted,  450. 
Mercury,  planet,  815,  481. 
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Merlin,  mythic  penoiuige,  87. 
Mermeo,  429. 
Herrimacli  river,  667. 
Heslienalunahgwai,  king  of  fiehei, 

844. 
Mevliiane,  180. 
Musange,  Indian,  S77. 
MeiMnger:  ipirit,  268;  wolf,  ISL 
Ifeaeiab,  Uie,    889.     (See   Sayionr, 

Mesioa,  deitj,  871. 
Mesultiiummegoltwa,    grandmother, 

884. 
Hetacom,  king,  681. 
Metai  chants,  880,  820,  878,  888. 
Metamorphoses,  902-2^;   of  Ovid, 

446. 
Metaphors,  688,  690. 
Meteors,  77,  78. 
Metowac,  168. 
Mexico  and  Mexicans,  1,  88,  80,  89, 

72,  81,  108,  149, 167,  188,  206,  200, 

840,  807,  417,  450,  48^;  religion, 

9;  temple,  12;  mythology,  46,  484; 

traditions,  847;  female  prinoners, 

667;  customs,   008;    pictography, 

018;  works  in,  683. 
Mesenneneens,  for  inscriptions,  274. 
Miami     Indians  i     character,    488; 

words,    628. 
Micah,  prophet,  quoted,  620. 
Michabou,  deity,  870. 
Michael,  angel,  18,  14,  47. 
Michigan,  07. 
Michillhnackinak  (Mackinac),straits, 

67,  870. 
Middle  Trinity  river,  fight,  688. 
Midgard  serpent,  107,  486. 
Midsummer  Night*s  Dream,  quoted, 

434. 
Migrations,  Indian,  614-628.     (See 

Races.) 
Militarv  commander,  general,  496. 
Milk,  187,  486. 
Milky  Way,  188. 
Miller,  Hugh,  146. 
Millet,  161. 
Milfnn,  John,  quoted,  80,  36,  44,  08, 

120,  102,  107, 169.     (See  Paradise 

Lust.) 


Mimir*B  well,  187,  448,  486. 

Mind,  616,  082. 

Minerals,  122.    (See  Copper,  &o.) 

Mingo,  tiUe,  74,  490. 

Minnehaha,  falls,  269. 

Minnesota,  209. 

Minsi  Indians,  491. 

Mirror,  448;  lake,  474. 

Misabos,  deity,  869. 

Mishinenokinokong,  mythic  person- 
age, 67. 

Miskodeed,  flower,  440. 

Missab6,  deity,  420. 

Missionaries,  treatment  of  Red  Jack- 
et's remains,  678.  (See  Roman 
CathoUc.) 

Mississippi  river,  61,  142,  161,  168, 
821,  897,  498,  686,  689.  (See 
Rivers.) 

Missouri  river,  188, 184,  464. 

MUtletoe,  881. 

Mithras,  Persian  deity,  169. 

Miwuk  Indians,  fable  of  ereation, 
608. 

M*Kenny  and  Hall,  History  of  In- 
dians, 640,  678. 

Moccashis,  218,  226,  266,  269;  snake, 
191. 

Modoc  Indians,  489;  women,  612. 

Mohammedans,  18,  28,  89,  46,  78, 
169;  dervishes,  428.  (See  Der- 
vishes, Koran,  &c.) 

Mohawk  Indians,  821,  468,  602,  606, 
618,  628-681,  686,  648-646;  speech, 
636;  women,  600;  mountain,  620; 
words,  029. 

Mohokokokoho,  north-god,  8. 

Mokwa,  bear,  879,  884. 

Mondamin,  legend,  867-869. 

Monogamy,  667.  (See  Marriage, 
Women,    &c.) 

Mono  Indians,  476. 

Monopoide,  Pequot  Indian,  648. 

Monsters,  888,  872. 

Montagnais  Indians,  871,  610. 

Months,  98,  940.    (See  May,  &c.) 

Monuments:  Hindoo,  302;  ijgyptian, 
807,  809.  (See  Rosellini,  Egypt, 
&c.) 

Moon,  09,  88,  102,  108, 106,  Uft-126, 
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187,  803,  S33,  S57,  817,  881,  838, 

439.  483,  488,  510,  633;  god,  4; 

serpent,  18 ;  allegory,  91-83 ;  god- 

deM,  814.    (See  Son,  &c.) 
Moor,  Allen  Page,  801. 
Moor,  Edward,  quoted,  301. 
MooM,  848, 876,  343,  418;  story,  40L 
Moowis,  legend,  819-888. 
Bloravian  Brethren,  573. 
Morgan,  L.  F.,  quoted,  493,  499-607, 

558,  650,  617.     (See  Ethnology, 

Smithsonian,  &c.) 
Morning,  301,  458,  633, 639 ;  star,  78, 

134. 
^  Morton,  Thomas,  quoted,  889. 
Moses,  Hebrew  leader,  118,  866,  815. 
Moshnp,  giant,  438. 
Mosul,  monnd,  866. 
Mother,  688;  goddess,  814;  name, 

590. 
Moth*  worm,  146. 
Mounds,  86,   109,    186,    864,    664; 

builders,  811,  833,  668,  559;  great 

serpent,  833:  rarious,  888;    pen- 
tagon,  830 ;     matrimonial,    833  ; 

structures,  886,   686;   relics,  566. 

(See  Hills.) 
Mountains,  198,    633;   snow,    161; 

sheep,  617;  sacred,  619;   wordi, 

630. 
Mount  Hor,  815. 
Mount  Seir,  637. 
Mounting,  manner  of,  648. 
Mourning,  596,  597.     (See  Death, 

Burial.) 
Mouse,  animal,  68,  473;  god,  608. 
Mudjdkewis,    mythic   animal,   414, 

415. 
Mukkoostegum,  mythic  name,  73. 
Mukkoozhegum,  mjihic  name,  78. 
Mukkwah,  animal,  883. 
Miiller,  Max,  quoted,  869,  876,  886, 

630,  631. 
Mummu  tiamatu,  goddess,  889. 
Mundilfan,  m3'thlc  name,  106. 
Murder,  punishment,  491,  679. 
Mush,  acorn,  608. 
Mushrooms,  68. 
Music,  Indian,  601;  of  the  spheres, 

445. 


Mnskrat,  849. 

Muspelheim,  hell,  106. 

Muspell,  sons  of,  486;  guardian,  487. 

Musqueto,  legend,  408. 

Mussel-shell,  140. 

Muszinnabik,   rock-inscription,  800, 

808. 
Myths,  134,  136,  387:  New  World, 

6,  41,  116,  166,  175,  320,  887  (see 

Brinton,  Hero,  Sec.);  testimony  of, 

524. 

N. 

Nahmbwatb,    mythic    personage, 

153. 
Nahsi,  deity,  33. 

Name:   bearers,   603;    squaws  con- 
ceal, 687;  holy,  637,  688. 
Nanaboujou,  deity,  86,  131, 188. 
Nanabush,  deity,  876,  308,  837,  851, 

870,  381,  446,  508;  throne,  856; 

figure,  880. 
Nandowago  hill,  40. 
Nannunfenso,  sachem,  547. 
Nanticoke  Indians,  543. 
Narayana,  Hindoo   deity,  86,  867, 

456. 
Nari,  mythic  personage,  368. 
Narragansett  Indians,  538,  547,  678; 

Benedict  Arnold,  578;  words,  680. 
Narragansett  Islands,  488. 
Narrative  of  Chippewa  Indians,  830. 
Nasal  sound,  510. 
Natches  Indians,  06,  401,  408,  638- 

535. 
Natick,  Mass.,  674. 
Nature,  allegorical  description,  887. 
Naudoway,  333,  334. 
Nautowav  Indians,  403. 
Navajo  Indians,  103-104,  143,  144, 

338,  330,  417,  440,  451. 
Navis,  Ark,  816. 
Needle-breaker,  604. 
Negro  tribes,  160. 
Nemesis,  11,  800. 
Nemissa,  legend,  84,  86. 
Nenemoosha,  mythic  personage,  66, 

66. 
l^^paul,  India,  466. 
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Neptime,  960,  499. 
Neuse  river,  686,  649. 
NevAda:  falU,  474i  ludians,  61. 
Newoomb,  Simon,  quoted,  446. 
New  England,  11,  493;  tribes,  674. 
New  England's  Prospects,  927,  461, 

674. 
New  London,  Conn.,  647. 
New  Mexico,  938. 
New  West,  616. 
New  York,  649. 

New  ZeaUnders,  67,  79,  74, 179, 461. 
Niagara,  46;  falls,  98. 
Nibanabas,   sprites,    164-166,    429, 

436. 
Nicaragua,  906. 

Night,  66,  68,  91,  194;  son.  970. 
Niio,  divine  name,  602,  634-688. 
Nile  river:  Key,  307;  signification, 

466. 
Nimrod,  hunter,  316. 
Nimroud  (Nimrud),  109;  sculpture, 

996,  806,  899;   excavations,  306, 

310. 
Ninazn,  mother,  390. 
Nineveh :  mound,  319;  remains,  388. 
Ninigret,  Narragansett  chief,  678. 
Niscaminou,  deity,  89. 
Ninhanaba,  legend,  138. 
Nishinam  Indians,  legend,  687,  680; 

dances,  601. 
Noachian  helmsman,  366. 
Noadjmanguet,   mythic    personage, 

68. 
Noah,  patriarch,  161,  393. 
Noise,  186. 
North,  169,  337, 477.   (See  Compass, 

South,  Stc) 
North    American     ethnology,    689, 

608.    (See  Morgan,  &g.) 
North  Carolina,  636,  643. 
Nortli  Dome,  473,  474. 
North   Star,    73,  649.     (See   Ursa 

Major,  3cc.) 
Nortliem:    California,    689;   hemi- 
sphere, 317;    Indians,    666,    604, 

614;    ocean,  338;  sky,  31. 
Northwest,  167,  614;  tribes,  640. 
Norway,  70. 
Nouns,  inflection,  611. 


Noshikawiaisnn,  mythio  personage, 

31. 
Numbers,  978,  697;  sacred,  78.  (See 

Ten,  &c.) 
Nursery-song,  979. 
Nuts,  199,  383,  476,  664. 


o. 

Oak-trku,  469,  609. 
Oankoitupeh,  mythic  personage,  476 ; 

legend,  690;  song,  699,  693. 
Cannes,  mythic  personage,  996,  307; 

legend,  386;   animal,  892;  repre- 
sentation, 393. 
Oaweda  Indians,  643. 
Oberon,  fairy  king,  434. 
Obsidian,  mineral,  480,  607. 
Ocean,  137;  river,  664. 
October,  49. 
Octohedron,  937. 
Odin,  deity,  37,  193,  136,  309,  448, 

487. 
Ogebaugemon,  god  of  thunder,  430. 

(See  Thunder.) 
Ohio:  state,  36,  167,  934,  311^  413; 

valley,  393 ;  river,  644. 
Oil,  136,  964,  344,  696. 
Ojeegannungwug,  mythic  personage, 

73. 
Ojibway  Indians,  68,  73,  83,  96, 110, 

197,-  996,  936,  938,  968,  978,  359, 

467:     Traditional     HUtory,     68; 

priests,  971;   allegory,  439;   lan- 
guage, 613;  words,  696. 
Okogis,  song,  463. 
Old  High  German,  680. 
Old  people,  419. 

Old  Red  Sandstone,  146.  (See  Miller.) 
Old  TesUment,  9,  167,  388.     (See 

Scriptures,  Job,  &c.) 
Omaha,  city,  184. 
Omens,  466. 
Onawutaquto,  mythic  personage,  84- 

86. 
Oneida  Indians,  463,  809,  606,  618, 

693,  699,  631,  636,  643;  stone,  410; 

castle,  636;  lake,  601;  mountain, 

690. 
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One-«ided  priest,  97. 

OnoDcUga:  Indians,   410,    460-468, 

40ft,  400,  509,  ft05,  518,  597-«31, 

535,  560,  543,  544;  fort,  408;  lake, 

403,    402;  chief,   460;    name  for 

mountain,  090. 
Onoroca,  mjthie  woman,  387. 
OpAe,  m3rtliie  name,  800. 
Opal,  iv,  860. 
Opeche,  robin,  810-819. 
Ops,  Egyptian  deitj,  193. 
Oregon:  Indians,  584;  territory,  616. 
Orientals,  08.    (See  East,  &c) 
Original  People,  835.     (See  Lenni 

Lenape.) 
Origination  of  Mankind,  UO.    (See 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew.) 
Orion,  constellation,  78,  816»  817. 
Orisons,  Indian  chant,  619. 
Ormuad,  Persian  deitr,  56,  96,  111, 

185, 186,  169,  160-171,  876.    (See 

Persia,  Parsees,  Crod,  &e.) 
Orphans,  567. 

Orpheus,  mjthic  personage,  186. 
Osage  Indians,  141,  850. 
Onhownee,  Indian  deitj,  489. 
Oshuggay,  mythic  personage,  917. 
O^iriana,  the  dead,  104. 
Osiris,  Egyptian  deity,  93, 80,  88,  04, 

104,  185,  909,  908.  868;  symbol, 

814.    (See  Egypt,  &c.) 
Oskan,  Indian  dryad,  481,  489. 
Osseo,  mythic  personage,  64-67. 
Oswego,  N.  T.,  584. 
Otters,  947. 

Ottoe  Indians,  598,  594. 
Oubage,  settlement,  575. 
Ouonnofre,  mjHhic  personage,  80. 
Onri,  snakes,  45. 
Ourisk,  161. 
Ovals,  89,  100,  999,  843,.  490;  life- 

god,  6;  surrounding  picture,  18. 
Owenee,  mythic  personage,  64-67. 
Owls,  8,  499. 
Oxen,  15, 151. 
Oyetoh  Indians,  548. 
Oihebuhguhnon,  amnlet,  417. 


P. 


PAOmO  OCBAK,  500. 

Pagan  allegory,  41. 

Palisades,  561. 

Pan,  deity,  86. 

Panada,  food,  608. 

Panthers,  86,  155, 156,  878. 

PaoSee,190. 

Paradise,  14,  80,  46,  186,  868,  695| 

of  souls,  444;  Lost,  quoted,  H,  169, 

180. 
Paraguay,  history,  60. 
Parallelogram,  symbolism,  76,  111, 

929,  998,  934-936,  958,  816»  810, 

897,  848,  878,  886,  494. 
Paraphrase  of  Indian  verse,  887  ff. 
Parkman,  Fltmels,  quoted,  88, 148. 
Parsees,  99,  448.    (See  Persia.) 
Parsley,  560. 
Partridges,  844. 

Paugnk,  mythic  personage,  185. 
Pauppukkeewb,   mythic  personage^ 

850-861;  family,  865,  866. 
Pausanias,  quoted,  410. 
Pauwating  river,  486. 
Peace,  838,  450,  466;  the  Great,  891; 

Tree  of,  884;  God  of,  487;  GHy  oi; 

409;  festival,  601. 
Peacocks,  84. 
Peag  belt,  548. 
Pearis,  0. 
Peboan  (winter),  970;  allegory,  480, 

440. 
Peepigeewizains,  pigeon-hawk,  491. 
Penn,  William,  119,  953,  961,  889; 

government,  580  ff. 
Pennsylvania,  settlement,  680, 581. 
Pentagon  mound,  880  ff. 
Pentagram  enclosure,  896« 
Pequot  Indians,  548. 
Perithous,  186. 
Perrot,     Nicholas,    Jesuit    Father, 

quoted,  174, 106,  871,  488. 
Persia,  901, 418;  cross,  90;  language, 

80;  m3rthology,  46;  people,  51,  55, 

71,  06,  07,  103,  no,  111,  199,  180, 

139,  161,  169,  160,  178,  170,  817, 

818,  836,  841,  438,  484;  tortoise, 

980;  serpent,   904;  device,   906; 
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inacription,  809;    origin    of  evil, 

876 ;  modern  name,  877 ;  niA|^,  886 ; 

■aperstitiona,   406;     water-spirita, 

480;    goda,    460,     (See  Farseea, 

Fraaer,  &c.) 
Peruviana,  72. 

Petera,  Mr.,  quoted,  606-610. 
Pewter  diah,  664. 
Ptiaodo,  PUto'a,  118. 
PhiUp,  King,  112, 186, 186, 681,  682, 

678. 
Pticenidm,  48, 122. 
Phoanix,  120 ;  newapaper,  616. 
Phonology,  Indian,  618  ff. 
Pbratiea,  dams  601  ff. 
Pickaway  eounty,  826. 
Pictography,  81,  268^866,  881,  424, 

666,  617. 
Picture-making,  l|y  Califomiii  Indian 

woman,  667. 
Pidgeon,  William,  quoted,  100,  828, 

830,  881 ;  diacovery,  826. 
Pigeon-hawka,  421,  422;   anecdote, 

410. 
Pigeona,  219. 
Pike  county,  826. 
Pineiea  creek,  686. 
Pineria  river,  636. 
Pine-treea,  80,  469,  600,  612;  Bride 

of,  431;    white,  486;   nnU,  478; 

pitch,  479. 
Ploneera  of  the  New  World,  88, 148. 
Pipea,  96;  of  peace  (aee  Calumet), 

70,  464,  639;   red-atone  (aee  Red 

Pipe-atone),  182;  clay,  826. 
Piqna,  mythic  man,  110. 
Pireemhron,  mythic  peraonage,  182. 
Piacannawa,  228. 
Piuchunnuh,  mythic  peraonage,  476- 

481 ;  aong,  621. 
Place:  of  Breaking  Light,  81;  Frag^ 

menta,  168;  Soula,  172. 
PUuieta,    76,    189,   203,  482.     (See 

Stara,  &c.) 
Planting,  669. 
Planta,  122,  170. 
PUto,  quoted,  118, 180,  484. 
Pleiadea,  conatellation,  71. 
Plover,  birda,  27. 
Plumage,  40,  266;  green,  84. 


Plum  iaiand,  667. 

Plymouth,  Maaa.,  682. 

Poeaeidon,  Greek  myth,  46. 

Pointer,  myth,  641. 

Poiaon,  42. 

Pokoh,  Ancient  Han,  481. 

Polygamy,  667.    (See  Marriage,  &c) 

Porno  Indiana,  686,  694. 

Poniea,  498. 

Pope,  Alexander,  quoted,  821. 

Poplar-tree,  86, 141. 

Popoguaao,  119 ;  he)l,  488. 

Popular  Aatronomy,  quoted,  446. 

Porcelain,  668. 

Porcupinea,  166;  quiUa,  668. . 

Porpoiaea,  860. 

Potatoea,  aweet,  461. 

Potter,  J.,  quoted,  266. 

Potter  valley,  686;  knoll,  604. 

Powder,  269.    (See  Fireamia.) 

Powell,  J.,  quoted,  61,  79,  188,  201, 
279,  476,  681,  682,  690.  (See  Eth- 
nology.) 

Powera,  Stephen,  quoted,  471-476, 
488,  497,  498,  610,  666,  607,  681- 
689,  698-698,  602,  604,  606,  611, 
613,  620,  622.  (See  California  In- 
diana.) 

Powhatan,  chief,  618. 

Pownika,  elk,  408. 

Prairiea,  268,  278,  482. 

Prairie-dandelion,  26. 

Prairie  du  Chien,  184,  826. 

Prairie-wolf,  289. 

Prayera,  608. 

Praying  Indiana,  696,  674-677. 

Precuraor,  69. 

Prentiaa,  Henry,  quoted,  674. 

Preaoott,  William  Hickling,  quoted, 
149,  241. 

Prieat,  Mandan,  18;  Evil,  171.  (See 
Joaaakeed,  Propheta,  &c.) 

Prinoeaa  of  the  Chippewaa,  827. 

Priaonera,  burning,  626. 

Profundia,  De,  196. 

Prometheua,  fable,  363. 

Pronouna,  Indian,  626. 

Propheta  and  Prophecy,  66, 319,  489; 

viaion  of  Hebrew,  16;  aerpent,  46; 

I     California  Indiana,  606;   Tomba, 
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688*  (Sm  Jotnk0€df  Prt6st|  He- 
brews, Isaiah,  &o.) , 

Propitiation,  dance  of,  608-800. 

Prose  Kdda,  87,  108. 

Prospero,  133,  361.    (See  Tempest.) 

Protean  power,  463. 

Protector,  mytliie  personage,  641  If. 

Psalms,  Hebrew,  quoted,  870,  664, 
820,884-838.    (See  Hebrews.) 

Pftyche,  Greek  myth.  83,  208. 

Puck,  sprite,  429,  434. 

Puckwudjinnles  (Puckwudjinies), 
sprites,  68,  87,  164-168,  489,  434, 
438;  resort,  431. 

Pueblo  Indians,  144,  146,  839,  417, 
449. 

Punvajanas,  mjthio  people,  49. 

Purgatives,  religious  use  of,  671. 

Purple,  color,  34. 

Purvuna,  Hindoo  deitj,  468. 

P.rnimids,  468,  664.    . 

Pjthagoras,  904,  446. 


Q. 

(^UADRART,  in  worship,  99. 

Quail-plumes,  613. 

Quartier  (Cartier)  Jacques,  I^nch 

expk>Ter,  87,  174. 
Queen  Mab,  434. 
QuetzalcoaU,  Mexican  deity,  11, 109, 

140,  833,  340,  887;  temple,  9. 
Qiiill8,840;  esgle,  13. 
Quinoa,  143. 
Quintin,  fight,  683. 
Qnppa  (Cuppa)  Indians,  words,  838. 


R. 

Rabbits,  817. 

Raccoons,  144,   146,  473;  anecdote, 

411. 
Races:  white  and   red,  iit-y,   140; 

origin  of  three,  148-161. 
Radishes,  689. 

Raflnesqne,  G.  S.,  manuscript,  861. 
Ragnarok,  Scandinavian  deity,  883, 

486. 
Raguenean,  Jesuit  Father,  487. 


Rain,  83,  889;  makers,  805. 

Rainbow,  iii,  17,  61,  98,  803,  841, 
481. 

Rakshasas,  Persian  deity,  49. 

lUleigh,  Sir  Walter,  expedition,  818. 

Ramses,  Egyptian  dynasty,  38,  68. 

Rancheria,  Mexican,  808. 

Rasa-Mandala,  Hindoo  work,  114. 

Rats,  legend,  473. 

Rattles,  18,  303,  478;  sacred,  480. 

Rattlesnakes,  43,  44,  339. 

Raweniio,  great  master,  833. 

Re,  deity,  94. 

Real  People,  368,  874.  (See  Lenni- 
Lenspe. ; 

Red:  color,  151, 158, 380, 466;  cloud, 
song,  838;  esrth,  8,  646,  90i  (see 
Adam);  Jacket,  chief,  649,  677, 
678;  people,  migration j  149,  144 
(see  Races);  pipestone,  34,  84, 
148,  333,  464;  Plume,  467;  sea,  9, 
636;  wood,  607. 

Reeds,  800;  whistles,  807. 

Refuge,  city  of,  493. 

Reindeer,  8,  8. 

Reinga,  mythic  name,  180. 

Relations  des  Jesuits,  quoted,  5,  76, 
83,  83,  98,  118,  133,  130,  161,  IH, 
180,  183,  196,  303,  370,  433,  467. 
(See  Le  Jeune,  &c.) 

R^musat,  J.  P.  A.,  quoted,  838,  639. 

Repose,  118. 

Researches,  Humboldt,  388. 

Resurrection,  333.  (See  Death,  Im- 
mortality, &c.) 

Revealer  of  Good,  deity,  80. 

Revelation,  book  of,  08,  480,  837. 

Revolutionary  War,  679. 

Rhode  Island,  188;  Historic  Collec- 
tions, 506,  578. 

Ribbon  fall,  474. 

Rice,  151. 

Rig-Veda,  quoted,  885.  (See  Mttl- 
Icr.) 

Riksha,  meaning,  886. 

Rings,  18. 

Rio  San  Jnan,  144. 

Rites,  823-887, 823, 300, 400, 469, 487, 
610,  520;  condolence,  601.  (See 
Ceremonies.) 
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Riven,  79,  SM«,  S89,  837,  885.    (See 

Missiaeippij  &c.) 
Roenoak  Island,  564. 
RcMUioke,  chief,  282,  470. 
Kobln-redbreeit,      210-212.       (See 

Birds.) 
Rocks,  289,  880,  861,  488;  inicrip- 

tioofl,  297,  808,  885. 
Rocky  MounUins,  28,  80,  541,  545, 

615. 
Rome  and  Romans,  20,  178;  altar 

and  nnmerals,    11,   278;   ancient 

device,    12;    empire,    110,    165; 

|)0wer,  877 ;  orators,  499 ;  consuis, 

505. 
Roman  C!atliolio  missionaries,  579. 
Itomeo  and  Juliet,  quoted,  485. 
Roncommon,  mjrthio  name,  158. 
Roots,  128,  214,  249,  265,  476,  564, 

565. 
Rose,  70;  wild,  166. 
Rosetu  Stone,  80L    (See  Rgypt) 
Rosselini,  Ippolito,  quoted,  801,  £03. 
Rongli  Notes  on  Grammar,  447.   (See 

Wilson.) 
Round  Table,  King  Arthur's,  87. 
Royal  Arches,  474. 
Ruler,  divine,  199.    (See  Crod,  &c.) 
Ruler   of   winds,    842,   687.     (See 

Winds,  &c) 
Russia,  lower  riven,  489. 


S. 


I 


Sabbath,  576.  I 

Sabianum,  worship,  ^17,  818. 
Sacbey,  Yucatan  temj>les,  618,  686. 
Sachems,  490, 493,  494, 500, 504, 505. 

(See  Chiefs,  Mohalrlcs,  &c. ) 
Sacks,  192, 455 ;  in  worship,  18.   (See 

Medicine.) 
Saco  river,  568. 
Sacred  tree,  809:  feasts,  890. 
Sacrifices,  186, 264, 816, 881 ;  human, 

882. 

Sageroah,  sachem,  277. 
Saginaw  Indians,  chant,  88. 
Sahridbheda,  Hindoo  work,  520. 
St.  Anthony's  Falls,  218. 
St  Augustine,  116. 


St  John,  98, 148,  554. 

St  Jullen,  fort,  801. 

St  Mary's  rapids,  127.    (See  Sanlt.) 

St  Sulpice,  priest  of,  624. 

Sai  Wang,  Chinese  term,  129^ 

Sale's  Koran,  868. 

Salmon,  185,  862,  480,  617;  tall,  868. 

Salt,  superstitions,  420. 

Samson,  Hebrew  leader,  488. 

Samuel,  book,  quoted,  683. 

San  Juan  river,  144. 

Sanconiatho,  48. 

Sand,  239. 

Sandal-wood,  burned,  450. 

Sandusky,  lake  Erie,  278. 

Sanskrit  (Sanscrit):  tongue,  887, 
870,  456,  080;  grammar,  518; 
words,  638. 

Sapphires,  gems,  17. 

Sar,  deity,  899. 

Sassafras,  root,  141,  565. 

Satan,  80,  46,  168,  168,  228,  revolt, 
14;Sathanas,404.  (See  Devil,  &c) 

Sattik,  legend,  606,  607. 

Saturn,  128. 

Sauit  St  Marie,  436.   (See  St  Mary.) 

Savages,  clianicteristics,  550.  (See 
Indians,  Iroquois,  &c.) 

Savanois  Indians,  96. 

Saviour,  Passion,  148;  eoming,  842. 
(See  Jesus,  &o.) 

Saxo-Grammaticus,  quoted,  185. 

Saxon  blood,  552. 

Sayadio,  quoted,  187, 188. 

Scalps  and  Scalping,  181,  184,  261, 
883;  origin,  884. 

Scandinavia  and  Scandinavians,  87, 
108, 130,  840,  485;  dwarfs,  9;  my- 
thology, 29,  448;  traditions,  347; 
legend,  361;  belief,  405. 

Scarabee,  Egyptian,  109 ,  sacred,  806. 

Scarlet,  color,  18,  568. 

SchenecUdy,  N.  T.,  495,  497. 

Schoolcraft,  quoted,  98, 101, 160, 227, 
231,  237,  238,  240,  242,  275,  311, 
843,  894,  429,  452,  468,  483,  515, 
525,  636. 

Schunschunah,    mythic   perwnage, 

n.  • 

Schuyler,  Peter,  496. 
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Scieoce,  82,  69;  of  Thought,  8,  38, 
47;  of  Language,  368. 

Scioto  rirer,  896. 

Scotland,  658. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  qnoted,  161, 186. 

SoottUh  Gael,  161. 

Seratchem,  Noble,  846. 

Scriptures,  Sacred,  67,  806,  816,  887, 
880,  460.  (See  Hebrews,  Isaiah, 
&c.) 

Sctilptare,  compared  to  sea,  46. 

Scutari,  denrisbes,  498.  (See  Turkey, 
&c.) 

Sea,  64,  909;  sheik,  944.  (See 
Ocean.) 

Seaconet  Point,  488. 

Seahkok  Indians,  489. 

Seals:  .Babylonian,  804;  Syrian 
chief,  987,  806,  818. 

Seasons,.  80,  81,  446;  allegory,  489. 
(See  Summer,  &c.) 

Second  sight,  658. 

Secotan,  priest  of,  968,  (frontispiece). 

Seeds,  939. 

Seegwun,  spring,  468 ;  allegory,  489. 

Seerahip,  658. 

Self-control,  660. 

Semicircles,  87 ;  snn,  6,  7, 11. 

Seminole  Indians,  86, 149. 

Semitic  thought,  688. 

Seneca  Indians,  49,  464,  496,  609- 
504,  618,  693,  697-681,  649;  chief, 
44;  nation,  61;  dialect,  891;  dog 
sacrifice,  407;  country,  406  ;•  words, 
690;  name  for  mountain,  690. 

Sennacherib,  palace,  806. 

Senses,  five,  330. 

Sentinel  dome  and  rock,  474. 

Sequoi  Giganteus,  474;  pines,  476. 

Sequoyah,  Indian  linguist,  616,  617. 

Seralo,  vapor-bath,  910,  987. 

Serpentarius,  constelUtion,  46. 

Serpents,  84,  88,  41-64, 108, 117, 139, 
166,  168,  170,  191,  998,  967,  993, 
808,  836,  847,  362,  378,  475;  cross, 
10,  13;  moon,  13;  god,  41,  166; 
fear,  49;  woman,  45,  119;  pro- 
phetic, 46;  Great,  49;  Eden,  159; 
representation,  809;  fire,  814; 
coiled,   838;   tiger,   847;   prince, 


849;  hair,  468;  lake^  687-689; 
double-headed,  640;  feast,  601. 
(See  Kenabeek.) 

Seshanaga,  mythic  personage,  46. 

Sesostris,  66. 

Seven  caverns,  367. 

Seventh  day,  170. 

Shadekarihwade,  mythie  name,  400. 

Shadows,  Land  of,  176.  (See  Death, 
&c.) 

Shhh  Nkmeh,  Oriental  work,  930. 

Shakal,  Hindoo  l«gend,  457.  (See 
Jackals.) 

Shakespeare,  quoted,  69,  63,  74, 183, 
418,499,434,488.  (See  Tempest, 
&c.) 

Sharks,  350. 

Shasta,  mount,  489. 

Shastika  Indians,  489;  appropriip 
tions,  694;   burial,  697. 

Shaushauwabenase,  mythlo  person- 
age, 87. 

Shawnee  Indians,  89,  108,  160,  978, 
489. 

Shawondasee,  legend,  95,  96. 

Shechem,  Hebrew  festival,  301. 

Sheep,  151. 

Shelley,  P.  B.,  quoted,  426. 

Shells,  0,  954,  977,  978,  663;  fish, 
419,  617;  white,  467;  abalone, 
480;  money,  600.    (See  Sea.) 

Sheshegwam,  soug  of  entreaty,  86. 

Shield,  609. 

Shingabawossins,  image-stones,  418. 

Shingebiss,  m3rthic  personage,  93-96. 

Shining  god,  847.  (£lee  God,  lUii». 
bozho,  &c.) 

Shoes,  487» 

Shoshone  Indians,  61. 

Shrike,  bird,  163,  916. 

Shu,  king,  106. 

Sickness,  86,  118. 

Sidne,  deity.  150. 

Sierras,  470;  mountains,  690;  Ne- 
vada, 691;  bird,  699. 

Sight,  696,  697.  ' 

Siguna,  mythic  woman,  863. 

Silence,  979;  Land  of,  167  (see 
Death,  &c.);  dignity  of,  683. 

Silica  Indians,  language,  696,  096. 
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Silver,  66. 

Similia  aimilibos  cnnuitiir,  419. 

Sin,  mooo-god,  690. 

Singing  sUn,  66;  tree,  134.  (See 
Songs.) 

Sioux  Indians,  S41. 

Siren  of  Narragmnsett  Bay,  437-439. 

Siva,  Hindoo  doUy,  162, 291,  463. 

Six  Nations,  633, 634;  gospel  preach- 
ed to,  673. 

Skicoak  city,  664. 

Skins,  820,  339,  668;  human,  824. 
(See  Bear,  Deer,  &o.) 

Skirmir,  mythic  personage,  487. 

Skookum-tamaherewos,  Indian,  404. 

Skudi,  mythic  personage,  363. 

SkuUs,  61.    . 

Sky,  47,  62,  66,  68,  86,  87,  103,  186, 
146,  201,  273,  322,  622,  623.  (See 
Stars,  &C.) 

Slate-etone,  226. 

Sleep,  258,  629;  spirit,  434. 

Sloping  hill,  162. 

Smith,  George,  quoted,  206,  306,  310, 
366,  387,  389,  390,  391,  393,  398, 
426;  Chaldean  Legends,  807. 

Smith,  Mrs.  £.  Oakes,  quoted,  163, 
279. 

Smithsonian  Institute,  660;  oontrfbu- 
tjons  to  Ethnology,  658,  682.  (See 
Morgan,  Powell,  Sec,) 

Snail,  Wasbbashas,  138,  146. 

Snake.    (See  Serpent.) 

Snakeroot,  44. 

Snow,  62,  137,  173, 198, 820, 222,863, 
369,  616;  sending,  24;  god,  27; 
birds,  88;  Land,  177;  image,  219. 
(See  Winter,  Ice,  &c.) 

Socharis,  deity,  94. 

Sdl,  dei^,  sun,  106. 

Solan»,  Cal.,  583. 

Son,  325;  of  Man,  883.  (See  Sav- 
iour.) 

Songs,  868-336;  sun,  101;  of  Hia- 
watha, 432,  437,  466;  leUgious, 
446.    (See  Singing.) 

Sonoma,  Cal.,  683. 

Souls,  206,  209,  220,  430,  616;  tran- 
sit, 33;  female,  124;  land,  173, 
174^    187;    warrior's  adventures, 


189-193;  country,  247,  248;  hu- 
man form,  661.  (See  Death,  Im- 
mortality, Spirits,  6cc.) 

Sounds,  320.    (See  Ean,  &c) 

South,  162, 173,  337 ;  wind,  26;  god, 
27;  Dome,  474.  (See  Winds, 
North,  &c.) 

South  America:  sculpture,  21;  le- 
gends, 349;  symbols,  614. 

Southern  Cross,  317;  Indians,  405, 
614. 

Spain  and  Spaniards,  149,  618,  628: 
hidalgo,  147;  pioneers,  683;  writers 
quoted,  604. 

Sparrow-hawk,  416. 

Speech,  Beloved,  47.  (See  Chaptar 
XIX.) 

Speeches,  Indian,  626,  626. 

Spenser,  Edmund,  quoted,  428. 

Spiders,  108, 109. 

Spiral  fire,  110. 

Spirits,  67,  326;  messenger,  188; 
land,  178,  183,  688;  creative,  302; 
revelations,  304;  heart,  369;  wa}', 
405;  evil,  523;  roads,  694.  (See 
Soul,  Great  Spirit,  &c) 

Spring,  174,  253,  206,  423,  439,  446, 
453,  601,  629;  appearance,  418. 
(See  Seasons,  Socgwun.) 

Springfield,  settlement,  576. 

Squares,  symbolic,  19,  113, 252,  260, 
310,  334,  626. 

Squaw,  blind,  606.  (See  Women, 
&c.) 

Squicr,  E.  G.,  quoted,  12,  811,  331, 
351. 

Squirrels,  137,  346. 

SUgs,  120. 

Stanton,  Robert,  with  Indians,  648. 

Stars,  7,  78, 92, 97, 102, 114, 139, 170, 
202,  307,  313,  317,  318,  834,  336, 
374,  382,  385,  486,  519,  524;  gods, 
4;  worship,  54-78;  falling,  73; 
morning,  57,  68,  273,  622,  023; 
northern,  67;  wandering,  68,  69; 
woman's,  64-66 ;  evening,  64- 
67;  lily,  legend,  68;  fixed,  189; 
spirits,  224,  461;  fallen,  418; 
names,  690.  (See  various  sub- 
ordinate  heads.) 
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Steam,  SIO. 

Steele,  Judge,  quoted,  683. 

Stoics,  447. 

Stoiiehenge,  8S3,  835. 

Stones,  334;  red  pipe,  84. 

Stoniiigtoo,  Conn.|  547,  548. 

Stonish  giants,  538,  541.  (See 
Giants.) 

Stool,  sacred,  508.    (See  Throne.) 

Storms,  631;  fool,  860;  ruler  and 
fleece,  869. 

Strangers,  470.    (See  Hospitality.) 

Strawberries,  183. 

Stukely,  Dr.,  quoted,  834. 

Sturg^n,  fish,  08. 

Sumem,  mythic  name,  71. 

Summer,  43,  438, 445;  god,  97;  Indi- 
an words,  630.    (See  Season8,&c.) 

Sun,  85,  40,  54,  76,  79-115,  119,  130, 
134,  133,  143,  140,  388,  817,  831, 
848,  847,  374,  458,  473,  481,  483, 
486,  487,  501,  510,  533,  637,  633; 
god,  4,  6,  8,  38,  146,  301,  814, 
886,  393,  440;  relation  to  human 
existence,  18;  temple,  83;  place, 
88;  daughter,  45;  worship,  83-87; 
ensnared,  88-91;  allegorj,  91-93; 
rising  and  setting,  107;  names, 
860;  symbol,  457.  (See  Moon, 
Earth,  &c.) 

Snnflsh,  845. 

Sunflower,  100;  ofl,  566. 

Superior,  lake,  137,  335,  351,  378, 
431. 

Supreme  Being,  Gk>d,  8,  176,  500, 
637;  deity,  53,  81,  358.  (See  Qod, 
&c.) 

Surtur,  Scandinavian,  raythlo  per- 
sonage, 487,  488. 

Surya,  Hindoo  deity,  06,  880. 

Susquehanna  rircr,  535. 

Swallows,  84.    (See  Birds.) 

Swamps,  350. 

Swans,  145;  down,  53. 

Sweating-lodge,  78,  356. 

Swedenborg,  Emanuel,  quoted,  04. 

Sword-age,  485. 

Symbols,  338-885;  stars,  13;  circles, 
'38,  418;  sacred,  816,  817;  testi- 
mony,  634. 


Synopsis  of  Indian  tribes,  400. 
Syrian  chief,  seal,  387,  818. 


T. 

Taatvb,  quoted,  48. 
Tabernacle,  Hebrew,  630,  636. 
Tablets,  Babylonian,  889,  880,  400. 

(See  Babylon,  &c.) 
Tacitus,  quoted,  75. 
Tactics,  Indian  military,  563. 
Toilhan,  quoted,  67. 
Takuakanzkan,  god  of  motion,  486, 

436. 
Tamat,  the  sea,  400. 
Tanner,  John,  quoted,  73,  108,  138, 

163,  173,  184,  906,  338,  336,  340, 

863,  303,  860,  376,  806,  870,  888, 

884,  898,  470,  614,  679. 
Tapestry,  303. 
Tarenyawago,  Holder  of  the  Heavens, 

187,  397,  889,  403,  488,  684,  608, 

634;  departure,  850;  abode,  419. 
Tartar  tribes,  619. 
Tattooing,  505,  566.    (Soe  Face.) 
l^tn  Indians:  timidity,  661;  belief, 

604. 
Tau:  letter,  31;  cross,  390,  818. 
Taurus,  constellation,  817. 
Tautes,  133. 

Tavi,  mythic  personage,  80. 
Tarwitz  (Tavwits),  deity,  138,  189. 
Tavwotz,  deify,  80,*  81,  801,  805. 
Tchalcabesch,  mythic  personage,  87L 
Tea-plant,  358. 
Tears,  488. 

Tccho,  P.  Nic  del,  quoted,  68. 
Tocumseh,  chief,  8. 
Tehkarihhoken,  apostrophe,  400. 
Telepathic  science,  469. 
Tempest,  quoted,  188, 351,  488. 
Ten,  sacred  number,  686. 
Tennyson,  Alfred,  quoted,   85,   71, 

104. 
Testament:  Old,  110;  New,  171.  (See 

Bible,  &c.) 
Thalansa,  Greek  word,  887. 
Thalatta,  Chaldean  word,  887. 
Thanks,  637,  688. 
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Tbebei,  city,  456. 

TheseuB,  king,  186. 

Thibet,  9. 

TbistlM,  168. 

Thloocotcho,  seat  of  goyernment,  488. 

Thor,  20,  863,  366 ;  hammer,  10. 

Thoreau,  U.  D.,  quoted,  353. 

Thracians,  138. 

Three,  number,  810.  (See  Babjrion, 
Cross,  Triangles,  Trimurti,  Trinitj, 
&c.) 

Throne,  sacred,  598.    (See  StooL) 

Thummim,  Jewbh,  18. 

Thunder,  37-30,  84,  113,  118,  183, 
168,  301,  837,  477,  519,  534;  god, 
8,  8,  860, 487;  young,  39;  bird,  85, 
802,  451;  spirits,  453;  names,  590. 

Thymos,  633. 

Tiamat,  the  sea,  899. 

Tibikgizis,  sun  of  night,  91. 

Ticonderoga,  fort,  609. 

Hen,  deity,  139. 

Tigers,  170,  457,  493. 

Tiger-snake,  847. 

Tioto,  place,  460,  463. 

Tippoo  Sahib:  coins,  80;  cabinet, 
33. 

TIssiyak,  legend,  478. 

Titans,  deities,  487. 

Tiw,  Scandinavian  deity,  680i 

Tobacco,  as  incense,  48,  68,  96,  108, 
138,  148,  151,  239,  349,  851,  864, 
827,   338,  537. 

Tomahawks,  184.' 

Tombs,  108,  190,  338;  of  Daniel,  31, 
301;  Hesiod  and  Prophets,  636. 

Tompkins,  Governor,  549. 

Tonga  Islanders,  346. 

Tongalou,  deity,  346. 

Tongue,  513. 

Torquemada,  quoted,  338. 

Tortoise,  119,  120;  sacks,  18;  anec- 
dote, 410;  eye,  449. 

Torture,  barbaric,  530.  . 

Totems,  43,  44,  238-241, 828,  884. 

Toys,  504. 

Trade,  507. 

Tradition,  uniformity  of,  614. 

Traditional  History  of  Ojibway  Na- 
tions, 68. 


mransfonnation  and  Tranamigration, 
131,  202-338,  889,  868^835. 

Treachery,  557,  579. 

Trees,  99,  118,  141,  168,  174,  887, 
435,  475;  mystic,  183-135;  singing, 
184;  list,  882|  old,  827;  legend, 
891;  life,  425,  460;  of  peace,  530, 
581,539,544. 

Triangles,  76, 109,  816,  886,  888. 

Tribes:  Califumian,  472;  names, 
502;  dialects,  513;  relations,  579. 
(See  Mohairk,  &c.) 

Trimurti,  Hindoo  symbol,  897. 

Trinity,  10. 

Trinkets,  506. 

Trumbull,  B.,  quoted,  506. 

Truth-speaking,  88,  570,  571. 

Tula,  turtle-laud,  858. 

Turkey  and  Tuxlis,  188,  866;  der- 
vishes, 598.  (See  Hohaounedans, 
&c.) 

Turkeys,  663;  the  Beneroknt,  417. 

Turquoise,  gem,  9. 

Turtles,  873,  401,  504;  land,  858| 
tribe,  548. 

Tuscarora  Indians,  831, 608, 883, 584, 
537,  544;  village,  584;  historian, 
546 ;  name,  680. 

Tutokanula,  £1  C^pitan,  471,  478. 

Twenty,  sacred  number,  580,  686. 
(See  Ten,  &c) 

Twightwies  Indians,  580. 

Twilight  of  the  gods,  485. 

Typho,  deity,  75, 163. 

Typhon,  fable,  868. 

Tyr,  Scandhiavian  deity,  487,  680. 


U. 

ULTDf  ATB  CAUHB,  110. 

Unamies  Indians,  537. 

Unanimity  among  the  sachems,  508. 

Unikarets,  mythic   personage,  189, 

200. 
UuiMhaba,  red  race,  270. 
United  States  Geographical  Survey, 

471. 
Unktahe  (Unkatahe)  deity,  41,  46^ 

803,  808,  334,  893,  430. 
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Uninift,  pknet,  817. 

Urim,  Hebrew,  18. 

Una  Major,   conetellaUon,  73,   78, 

883,885. 
Ute  Indians,  188. 
Uzumaiti,  griazly  bean,  474.    (See 

To  Semite.) 


V. 

Vali,  Scandinavian  mTtliio  penon- 

age,  303. 
Valkyrior,  Scandinavian  deities,  76. 
Valley  of  heaven,  638. 
Vampire,  465. 
VaporOMtli,  310,  381,  887.    (See  8e- 

nlo.) 
Vases,  565,  569. 
Vatican,  45;  library,  340. 
Vedas,  Hindoo  sacred  books,  97,  111, 

631.    (SeeMiUIer.) 
Vegetables,  40,  878,  869,  484,  564, 

569. 
Venison,  565. 

Venus,  134,  481;  Egyptian,  391;  wo- 
man's star,  815 ;  planet,  817,  818. 
Verbs,  831. 
Vernal  falls,  474. 
Vesta,  planet,  803. 
Vigrid,  mythic  battlefield,  486. 
Village  Indians,  558,  618,  619.    (See 

Hunter.) 
Vimont,    Jesuit   Father,    88,    138, 

177. 
Vines,  143,  388,  453,  570. 
Virgil,  quoted,  403, 433. 
Virginia,  268,  470,  568;  settlement, 

803;  Indians,  604. 
Vishnu,  Hindoo  deity,  86,  46,  180, 

354,  839,   456;  symbol,  389-398; 

Pnriuils  450. 
Vision  of  Ezekiel,  15. 
Visiton,  mysterious,  10.V105. 
Vivified  crosses,  88.    (See  Cross.) 
Vocabulary,  Powell's,  590. 
Volospk,  Scandinavian  work,  106, 

485. 
Vowels,  517. 
Vultures,  156, 196.     • 


W. 

Wababh  river,  418. 

Wabaste,  mjrthte  personage,  887. 

Wabaunse,  chief,  570. 

Wabenoe,  mythfe  personage,  887. 

Wabenowusk,  Indian  name,  44. 

Wabose,  hare,  409. 

Wah,  sacred  syllable,  634-638. 

Wah-ab,  Indian  term,  398. 

Wahgomend,  Jossakeed,  398. 

Wahkeeyan,  thunder-god,  8. 

Wahkendendas,  sprites,  77,  78. 

Wahkeon-binl,  All-flier,  84,  41,  94» 
77,  809,  370,  468. 

Wahundedan,  mythic  personage,  7fr- 
77. 

Waitoke  Hazho,  mythie  personage, 
13. 

Wamponag  Indians,  548. 

Wampum,  money,  49, 140,  197,  476, 
407,  520,  530,  629;  belt,  589. 

Wandering  Star,  313. 

Wupeila,  chief,  571,  578. 

War,  75,  176,  841,  833,  493;  whoop, 
240,  281;  path,  850,  403;  party, 
860-363;  songs,  871,  373;  tree, 
834;  origin,  458;  name,  590; 
chiefs,  495. 

Warrion,  young,  856,  357;  portraits, 
550. 

Wasbashas,  snail,  138. 

Water,  8, 186,  303,  338, 369, 817,  440, 
519,  533;  magical,  188,  189;  ser- 
pent, 393;  walker,  430;  Jars,  the 
Two,  440,  450. 

Waterfalls,  435.    (See  California.) 

Watson,  John,  quoted,  674. 

Waubunannung,  73. 

Waubunong,  Place  of  Breaking 
Light,  57,  81. 

Way  of  Souls,  553.  (See  Immortal- 
ity, Heaven,  &c.) 

Waiehawahd,  maker  of  the  universe, 
813. 

Wealth,  god  of,  487. 

Weedigoes,  giants.  486. 

Weeng,  spirit  of  sleep,  434,  486. 

Wccping-4lanoe,  475. 

Wei,  Chinese  word,  639. 
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Weighed  in  the  Path,  419. 

WSkwelc,  bird,  623. 

Weleludeb,  mythic  locality,  690,^1. 

West,  4,  6,  89,  163,  178,  250,  887. 
(See  CompaM,  East,  &c.) 

West  Indians,  106. 

Western  world,  dialecU,  885. 

Weceattah-Wechastah,  Indian  name, 
27. 

Whales,  860. 

Wheels,  10,  210;  of  fortune,  11. 

Wheiah,  Indian  exclamation,  881. 

Whiston,  philosopher,  quoted,  74. 

White:  color,  9,  18,  161,  258,  264, 
266, 469,  467, 668;  sea, 0;  ftsh«  216; 
significance,  467;  badges  and  flags, 
468;  towns,  492. 

WhiUekokagah,  manitto,  426,  427. 

Wickiups,  brushwood  tents,  699,  618. 

Wife,  lucoosUnt,  216.  (See  Mar- 
riage, Women.) 

Wigwams,  272,  814. 

WUdcats,  878,  886. 

Wild  rose,  166. 

WillUms,  Roger,  616,  570,  574. 

Willow:  tree,  141;  work,  612. 

Wilson,  J.,  quoted,  447.  (See  Rough 
Notes,  &c.) 

Winds,  8-81,  109, 117,  228,  260-262, 
268,  292,  817,  820,  406,  492,  616, 
619,  624,  690,  632,  633,  688;  gods, 
4-7,  23;  spiriU,  7,  296;  cross,  18, 
19, 21,  82,  224;  legends,  26;  west, 
28;  four,  86,  68,  860;  ruler,  85, 
262-264,  842;  serpent,  37;  of  lives, 
297;  emblem,  309.  (See  Compass, 
East,  &c.) 

Wingandacoa,  IndUn  settlement,  568. 

Winginia,  sachem,  663. 

Wings,  83,  .86,  64,  167,  212,  843; 
joined,  16;  broken,  420. 

Winnebago  Indians,  8,  91,  96,  117, 
126-128, 188,  614,  623,  624. 

Winter,  62,  79,  194,  213-216,  270, 
882,  439,  486,  637. 

Wintun  Indians,  words,  594,  595. 

Wisconsin,  330. 

Wisdom,  627,  629,  638. 
Wise  Man,  460. 
Witches,  641. 


Woannomih,  mythk  personage,  480. 
Wohwohnan,  Indian  caremony,  474. 
Wolves,  27, 131,  170,  239,  848,  868, 

486,  491,  492,  604,  641;  boy  and, 

212-216;  age,  485. 
Women,  627;  married,  99;  the  first, 

129;  Indian  relations,  667 ;  Apache 

and  Iroquois,  684:  California,  606. 

(See  Marriage,  8cc.) 
Wood,  William,  quoted,  227. 
Woodpeckers,  210,    847,  412,   480; 

aooms,  601;  scalps,  612. 
Worcester,  Mr.,  quoted,  606,   611, 

612,  626. 
Wordsworth,  William,  quoted,  800. 
Work4>askeU,  611. 
World,  creation,  488.    (See  Creation^ 

&c.) 
Worms,  anecdote,  411. 
Worship,  620.    (See  Qod,  &o.) 
Wright,  Mr.,  quoted,  619. 
Wunaum  wayean,   Indian   saying, 

670,  671. 
Wyandot  Indians,  118. 
Wyaukenarbedaid,.  mythio   person- 
age, 414. 
Wythe,  John,  pictures,  266, 560, 560. 

X. 

XoEHiCALOO,  Mexico,  monnment,  9; 

temple,  12. 
Xolotl,  Mexican  deity,  867,  868. 


Y. 

Ta,  sacred  syllable,  624-688. 
Yaf  urda,  mythic  name,  184. 
Yahhewah,  sacred  name,  587.    (See 

Towah,  &c) 
Tahweh  and  Tahareh,  sacred  names, 

637.    (See  Jehovah,  &c.) 
Yakshas,  spirits,  49. 
Yamoiden,  poem,  quoted,  186. 
Ysndih,  sacred  word,  620,  622. 
Yam,  in  legend,  862. 
Yarok  Indians,  480. 
Yarrow,  44. 
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Taweb,  aacred  name,  898.  (See  Je- 
hovah, &e.) 

Tears,  (38. 

Yellow,  color,  9, 96 ;  earth,  455;  sea,  9. 

Tendys,  Sydney,  quoted,  55,101, 118. 

Tesidis,  priests,  1G9. 

Tggdrasil-tree,  87, 188, 188,  488. 

Ymir,  giant,  864,  865. 

To,  sacred  syllable,  684-888.  (See 
Towah,  Jehovah,  &c.) 

Toallichecall,  deity,  109. 

Tohewah,  sacred  name,  882,  484. 

Tokut  Indians:  chant,  475;  use  of 
acorns,  603. 

Tonondio,  title  applied  to  white  men, 
589. 

Tosemite  Taller,  470, 474, 510.  (See 
California,  Uzomaiti,  &c.) 

Tototowi,  legend,  588. 

Tonng,  Thomas,  quoted,  801. 


Towah,  sacred  name,  684-688.    (Sea 

Jehovah,  &c.) 
Tuatoghies,  Indians,  580. 
Tucatan,  618,  686. 
Tuinnmp,  legend,  188. 
Tumachtth,  deity,  504. 
Turok  Indians,  words,  600. 


Z. 

Zabki,  119. 

Zelsberger,  author,  quoted,  578,  574. 

Zemes,  deities,  105. 

Zend-Avesta,  sacred  books,  111,  876. 

(See  Persia,  &c.) 
Zeus,  Greek  deity,  680,  688. 
Zinxendorf,  Count,  and  Indians,  578. 
Zodiac,  signs  of,  98,  484. 
Zoroaster,  179,  480. 
Zufii  women,  557. 
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